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OUR RELATIONS WITH ERANCE, Feb. 18, 1853.i 


[Tlie object of this speech was the same as many others dehvered 
by Mr. Disraeli about the same date, to show, namely, that the coali- 
tion ministry of Lord Aberdeen was bound together by no common 
principles either of foreign or domestic policy. On the present occasion 
he quoted speeches of Lord John Russell, Sir James Graham, and Sir 
Charles Wood on the Government lately established in France by 
Louis Napoleon, and asked which of the three expressed the opinion 
of the cabmet. The most interesting and amusing part of the present 
•speech begins at page 15.] 

S IR, I wish before the House goes into Committee of Supply, 
to make some inquiries of Her Majesty’s Government with 
respect to our relations with France. It is the most important 
subject of modern politics. We have now, Sir, for nearly forty 
years, had the blessing of peace between Great Britain and 
France. During that interval the social relations of the two 
countries have become various and multiplied. Our commer- 
cial transactions during that interval have gradually, progres- 
sively, and considerably increased ; and at the right opportunity, 
and under favourable circumstances, no doubt, with enlightened 
legislation, those commercial transactions are susceptible of 
considerable, and perhaps indefinite, development. 

There are two countries which may be esteemed first-class 
Powers, between whom all questions of high policy are so far 
identical. It is somewhat strange when we have so many 
guarantees for a permanent good understanding between the two 
countries, so many secmities for that peace which we desire — 
when the j)ast, by the long interval of tranquillity that has 
occm-red, proves that practically there are sources of security 

‘ This speech is reprinted from Hansard’s Debates bj permission of Mr. 
Hansard. 
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winch are ^alld and sufHeient — ^it xs extremely «trange and 
startling that, under such circmnstances, an idea ‘•hould seem 
to ha\e entered into almo'^t c\er} man's brain, and an expres- 
sion into every man’s mouth, that we are on the eve of a 
rupture with that country 

I don't think it unreasonable, therefore, that on going into 
Committee of Supply, when we are about to \ote large sums to 
sustain the armaments of (he country, I should make some 
inquiries of Her Maje ty’s Goiemment on a subject of such 
absorbing interest, and offer a few remarks to the House with 
respect to it before tbe> go mfo Committee All must feel that 
on such a topic it ih of the highest importance that no false 
opinion should take posse sion of the public mind, because in a 
free country, opinion is one of the socuntjcs of peace, as it is aho 
sometimes one of the cause> of war, and it is bj discussion, 
winch IS the life and «oul of a societj like onrs, tint ue amie 
at the truth on subjects winch often to the danger and peril 
of the community become perjilexed and obscure 

I know, Sir, there are i)erson8 in both countries— per ons 
bom and bred probabl> during the last great struggle— who 
are of opinion that there a natural bostibtj between the 
rroneb and tborngli«U nations Tbej arc persons who maj 
probably be placed in the same list with those who think, or 
used to think, that per cent is (ho natural mto of interest. 
But at tliL same time they arc pennons influenced m many 
instances by aery sincere and patriotic fcebiigs, nnd their 
ojnmons, tbongb thea may be macteratt prejudices, are not to 
bo dispisednt n conjuncture like the present. I 1 now, Sir, 
that to por-ons mfliunced ba such n conaiction, it i® m aam to 
appeal ba any of tlio-t economical considerations which are 
often iiuntionwl in the present day I know that it is in aam 
to iinjtrts on tbim that, in an ago faaounblo to indu>-tiy, 
ancHUt and ciaibsui iommiinitio« an diacrted from tliougbt« 
ofaa ir I knoar that it is m aam to npptal to the bigbur im- 
puht of that pbihnlbropa arbich many of us bebeat in smb 
i-omnuimtn , in i-ocio(i< s undtr pulU coiubijons of gnat anti- 
quity nnd athuiu«<i « iaib«atioii to !♦ mitigating tin hearts of 
natnns lUit, I think it nght to q peal t(» ni fut-. 
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wliicli cannot be disputed — to the past conduct of men, which, 
according to the theories of these individuals, is the best test 
of what their future behaviour will be ; and I must say that I 
do not see that the history of the jiast justifies the too prevalent 
opinion, that between England and France there is a natural 
rivalry and hostility. I know very well. Sir, that if you go 
back to ancient history — or rather to the ancient history of the 
two countries — that you may appeal to Cressy and Poictiers, 
and to Agincourt, and believe there lias always been a struggle 
between the two countries, and that that struggle has always 
redounded to the gloiy of England. 

But it should be remembered these were not so much wars 
between France and England as between the King of France 
-and the King of England as a French prince — that the latter 
was fighting for his provinces of Picardy or Aquitaine — and 
that, in fact, it was not a struggle between the two nations. I 
take it for .granted that, in considering this point, om* history 
•need not go back to a more distant period than to that happy 
horn- when the keys of Calais were fortunately delivered over 
■for ever to the cai-e of a French monarch ; and, when we take 
that view, which is the real point of our modem history, as one 
that should guide us on this .subject, we shall observe that the 
most sagacious sovereigns and the most eminent statesmen of 
England, almost without exception, have held that the French 
alliance, or a cordial understanding with the French nation, 
should be the corner-stone of our diplomatic system, and the 
keynote of our foreign j)olicy. 

No one can deny that both Queen Elizabeth and the Lord 
Protector looked to that alliance as the basis of their foreign 
connections. No one can deny that there was one subject on 
which even the brilliant Bolingbroke and the sagacious Wal- 
pole agreed — and that was the great importance of cultivating 
an alliance or good understanding with France.* At a later 
date the most eminent of the statesmen of this country, Mr. 
Pitt, formed [his system on this principle, and entered public 
life to establish a policy which, both for pohtical considerations 

* On this head see some interesting remarks by Professor Eanke, History 
■jyf England^ vol. v. p. 393. 
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and commercial objects, mainly depended on an alliance and 
good understanding uitb the French nation. And, therefore. 
Sir, it is not true that there has been at all times, or at most 
times, a want of sympathy in England with the French people; 
but, on the contrary, the converse is the truth ; and the alliance 
and good understanding that has pre\'ailed between us have, in 
my opinion, been a source of great advantage to both countries, 
and has advanced the civilisation of Europe. Even what has 
occurred in our time proves, I think, the truth that the natural 
tendency of the influences that regulate both countries is to 
peace ; because the fact that, after such extraordinary events 
as the European revolutions at the end of the last and the 
beginning of this century, the great struggle that occurred, and 
the great characters that figured in it^ — the fact that all should 
terminate in a peace of so permanent a character as that which 
lias prevailed proves the tendency of all those causes which in- 
fluence the conduct of both nations, and which lead to peace, 
from a conviction of its advantage to both countries. I will 
not, therefore, dwell further upon this point, except to express 
my protest against the dogma which, I am sorry to see, has 
been revived of late — not merely in England, although it is too 
pre^•nlent in this country — that there is a feeling of natural 
linstility between the nations of Great Britain and France. 

Sir, there are undoubtedly more no%cl and more important 
cau«es to which may be imputed the present unfortunate 
opinion that is prevalent on the subject of our relations vith 
France, and the first, and the mo-st iinjwrtant, unquestionably, 
may be found in the increase of the armaments of this country. 
There are many who say, whatever may be the a'-’-ertions of 
statC'inen, whatever may be thejmbUc declaration of persons in 
mit liority, whate\ er may be the judgment formed by sensible and 
unimpassioned men ofthe circumstances of the hour, no one can 
deny the stem conclusion that the Government of this countr>’ 
feels the rc‘q>onsibility devolving ui*on it of increasing its arma- 
ments ; and with what object can it l>e increasing its annaments 
unle>sit i« fromafear of some imminent and impenrling danger 
from a foreign foe, and, if from n foreign fiw, of course the 
nearc-itand the mod warlike of lho«e that can lx* our enemies? 
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Now, Sir, there is a great deal very plausible on the face of 
this position ; nevertheless, the real truth is, that there is not 
in the circumstance of those armaments the slightest founda- 
tion for the belief that they have been occasioned by recent 
transactions in France, or b}^ the appearance of any particular 
characters who have taken a leading part in the transactions of 
that country. The origin of the increase of our armaments for 
the defence of this country is of a date much more remote than 
the incidents which are appealed to as the cause of those in- 
creased armaments. The origin of completing and increasing 
the defence of this country finds itself in those great changes 
which have occurred in most of the affairs of life, which have 
piincipally been occasioned by the application of science to the 
business of life, and which application of science has not, 
among many circumstances and subjects, spared the art of war. 
Those who from their position were responsible for the defence 
of this country, who from their character and their talents were 
best calculated to observe the great changes that in this respect 
were occurring, long and many years ago called the attention 
of the executive Groveniment of this country to that important 
subject. But we all know, especially in free and popular com- 
munities, that the few are sensible of the necessity of change 
before the multitude are convinced of that necessity, and that 
it is extremely difficult to bring the great body of a community 
to agree to a change, of the necessity of which they are not 
convinced. And the Grovemment of this country many years 
ago attempted to adapt the position of the country, with respect 
to its means of defence, more to the present resoiu’ces for that 
object which now prevail ; but they found, of course, extreme 
difficulty in obtaining the assistance of the House of Commons 
for this object, when increased expenditure was a necessary con- 
dition of the change ; and therefore for a long time the efforts 
were few and feeble ; although the convictions of the cabinet 
of the day were deep and earnest upon the subject. 

Well, Sir, there then happened, some ten years ago, during 
the Grovemment of Sir K. Peel, a very unexpected incident, 
that startled even the two nations themselves at the possibility 
of a war occurring between the two countries. The cause was 
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almost a contemptible cause trlien we think of the stake at 
issne ; but there is no doubt, without now inquiring into the 
peculiar circumstances which brought the crisis to such a fine 
position, that for a short time the possibility of war between 
England and France not entirely out of question. Well, 
Sir, the Government of that day — ten years ago — took advan- 
tage, of course, of the public mind being somewhat startled and 
alarmed upon the subject, and endeavoured, even when the 
immediate danger had passed, to lead the public mind to the 
consideration of the important question which never slept in 
the councils of the cabinet; and there were some efforts, and 
not contemptible efforts, by the Government of Sir Robert 
Peel at least, to commence a new system with regard to the 
public defences of the country. The people of this country 
learnt for the first time that a great revolution had occurred in 
the art of war, that that revolution had deprived them of their 
ancient and, as it were, natural sources of defence, and they be- 
gan generally to entertain the idea that they must adoi>t other 
means for their defence. So far the question advanced; but, 
ns the fulfilment of what was necessary was, of course, attended 
with largo and increased expenditure, anil as there was a natural 
objection always to increasing our expenditure for the sake of 
armaments, in the House of Commous, the question, though it 
became, as far ns the country was concerned, from that time 
a question that never entirely slept, yet advanced but slowly. 
There was controversy still whether the country was sufficiently 
defcnde<l or not, whether the ancient means were so completely 
supersetlcd as they wererepresented to be ; there was a lingering 
Bxjperstition in reference to ‘ the wooden walls of old England.* 
Suddenly we had a scries of revolutions on the Continent, 
a pcrio<l of great alarm and of great disturbance. Tlie poojde 
of thii country were at last convincctl that tlie dream of ikt- 
potual tranquillity and of continiwl improvement might be 
clo'Otl. Tliat was a time when again an opportunity was olTertHl 
to the Government of the d.ay to lead jwpular opinion in the 
dir(-ction whicli it wished, so far as the defence of the countrj’ 
was concerne<l. Tlic wonls of one of the gre.itcjl of our ineu 
were then prevalent round oery hearth, ami public opinion 
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■lit last assumed the form of au earnest desire to complete tlie 
'defences of the country. I have no doubt, Sir, that whatever 
■Government existed, the}' would loyally and completely have 
fulfilled that which Avas necessary to be done. It fell to the lot 
of the late Goveniment to meet the requirements in this respect 
•of England. I claim no merit for the late Government more 
than that to which they are fairl}' entitled in having earnestly 
endeavoured in this respect to do their duty. When they 
-acceded to office the question of the national defences Avas ripe. 
No doubt if the Goveniment of the noble lord (Lord John 
Eussell) had continued in office, they Avould have done all that 
was requhed; it fell to us, hoAA'ever, to fulfil that duty, and 
briefly I AA'ould place before the House Avhat we did in that 
Tespect. Dmdng the time that ayc Avere responsible for the 
-administration of affairs with regard to the national defences, 
Ave established a hlilitia upon a popular principle — a principle 
which at the time Avas much derided, but Avhich, uotAvithstanding 
the opposition that Ave received, aa'c adhered to, and Avhich 
succeeded iu jiroducing a body that commands, so far as a iieAV 
■force of that character can, the confidence, and, I may say, the 
respect of the country. Sir, we secondly jilaced the artillery 
of the country — that important arm — in an efficient state. 
Thu'dly, we introduced measm-es, or Ave prepared arrangements, 
which would have completely, and Avill completely, fortify the 
•arsenals of the country, and some important posts upon the 
coast. Fourthly, Ave increased om* navy by a proposition Avhich, ' 
when earned into effect, will add to it 5,000 sailors and 1,500 
marines ; and, fifthly, we made arrangements Avhich I have no 
■doubt will be well completed by oiu- successors, Avhich Avould 
have established, or rather Avill establish, the national garrison 
in the form of a Channel fleet, an efficient Channel fleet of 
fifteen or sixteen sail 'of the line, Avith an adequate number 
•of frigates and smaller vessels, and Avhich, Avhen these j)lans 
-are completed — and I trust they will be speedily completed — 
will allow a Channel fleet of that force to rendezvous at a very 
short notice from three or four ports. Into that fleet will be 
■introduced all those modern improvements of scientific machi- 
nery which now are available. 
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These, Sir, were the phns winch we thought it our duty 
to submit to the approbition of Pirliameut, and which receued 
the approbation of Parliament — ^jilans which, in our ojnnion, 
when completed, will fulfil all that is neces«arj for the defence 
of the country. 

I was a erj glad to hear from the noble lord the Secretary 
of State, on the first night of our meeting, that Her Majesty’s 
mimsters do not propose any increase of the army. That was a 
subject which we felt it our duty well to consider, and it certainly 
avas our opinion that no such increase avas necessary. Ihaae 
noticed these points m some detail, because it must be remem- 
bered that one of the pnncipal grounds for belieaing that the 
friendly relations betaveen Trance and England are about to be 
broken is the increase of the armaments of this country. 
M) self, howoa er humbly, in a certain degree rc*pj>on5iblo for 
that increase, I ansh to take this opportunity of pointing out 
the fallacy of that conclusion \Miocacr might sit upon the 
thione of Trance, whether it be a llourbon or a Bonaparte, 
aahattacr might haac been the fonn of goaemment, hoareacr 
disturbed or howeaer trangml the state of Turopc, those avho 
avero resixrti'ublc for tlie administration of aiTairs m this country 
— 1 care not from arhat party or from wli;it section they might 
be selected — would sooner or later haae fdt it their duty to 
place the country in a state of defence ; that duty arising from 
the great change aahich has t.aken place m the art of avar, and 
the intans by avhicU otTen^iao or defen'siae operations are now 
conducted In the circumrtnncc, therefore, that Tngland has 
increased its armament for eclf-defcncc I find no reason for a 
moment to think that there is any authority for the too pre- 
aalont Khcf to aahicli I have a11u(Ic<l. 

'^ir, there i«> one otlu r cause, ol^o of a noatl character, avhich 
In** been dUgid — arhitli is daily alleged — for the belief in this 
im|H nding rujilurt, and wlucli nodoubt h exceedingly preaalent 
and innnenUal, and tleat is the troubled state of Trance during 
latter year* — troiibk* which ha\4 tenainated in what I think 
If falLacioudy ftyleal a military dynaotj. Now, there can Ik. no 
doubt that the founder of the dynasty that now ri ign* in 1 ranee 
was one of the guntcfl conqueror*, no‘ only of modem but of 
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all ages ; but it does not follow — and history, indeed, contra- 
dicts the position- — that the descendants of a conqueror are 
necessarily his rivals. G-enerall}’’ speaking, those who follow a 
conqueror are inclined to peaceable pm'suits ; and when we find 
that the iwesent Enii^eror of the French, who in a certain sense 
must be said to owe his throne to his connection with a great 
conqueror, is not even by profession a militaiy man, we find a 
cu’cumstance which fui'ther enforces the truth of the observation 
I have made. 

But then it is said that there is in France a military 
G-overnment, and that that country is at this moment regulated 
by the army. But there is a great eiror also, I apprehend, if 
history is to guide ns, in assuming that because a country is 
governed by an army that army must be extremely anxious to 
conquer other countries. When armies are anxious for conquest 
it is because their position at home is uneasy, because their 
authority is not recognised, and because them power is not 
felt. It is the army returning from conquest that attempts to 
obtain supreme power in the State ; but if an army does possess 
supreme power, you - very rarely find that restless desire for 
foreign aggi-ession which is supposed to be the inevitable cha- 
racteristic of a military force. Now, there is one remarkable 
characteristic of the present military Government in France, 
that that Government has not been occasioned by the ambition 
of the aimy, but by the solicitation of classes of civilians, of 
large bodies of the industrial population who, frightened,, 
whether rightly or wi’ongly, by a state of distmbances and, as 
they supposed, of menacing anarchy, turned to the only dis- 
ciplined body at command wliich they thought could secure 
order. I am led, therefore, to the belief that in the circum- 
stance that there is a dynasty founded by a conqueror, but 
wliich is not a warlike dynasty, and that France is governed by 
the army, not in consequence of the military ambition of the 
troops, but in consequence of the disquietude of the citizens, 
there is no reason for that great anxiety which is now prevalent. ' 

I know, Sir, there is another cause, notwithstanding, which 
may occasion extreme embarrassment and dispute. Although 
I think I have shown to the House — if that were, indeed, neces- 
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sary — that the increase of our armaments has not been occa- 
sioned by anj’thing but the inevitable necessity of placing this 
country in a state of safety and defence, and not by any changes 
in foreign countries ; and although I have sho^vn the House 
some cause to believe that the state of affairs in France does not 
necessaril}’, as some suppose, lead to military aggression ; yet, 
Sir, I admit that there arc reasons at this moment which should 
make men uneasy, and that there are causes of misconception 
between the two nations which cannot be watched too narrowly, 
and which, if neglected, may lead to disastrous consequences: 
-and I proceed now to advert to them. There is no doubt that 
there is a considerable prejudice in this country against the 
present ruler of France — I say it without reserve — for two 
reasons. It is understood that in acceding to power he has ter- 
minated what we esteem a Parliamentary Constitution, and that 
he has abrogated the liberty of the Press. I wish to put the 
case — I think it best to put the case — as fairly as I can before 
the House, as the object of these observations is to put an cud 
to what I think — to what I hope— is a very mistaken feeling, and 
■to elicit from Her Majesty’s Government explanations which I 
trust will subst.autiate that belief on my side. 

I have no doubt — wc know— there is a prejudice against 
the present ruler of France on these two grounds. It is un- 
necessary for me to say that it is not probable I shall ever say 
or do anjlhing which would tend to depreciate the influence or 
to diminish the iwwer of r.irliameiit or tlie Press. My greatest 
honour is to he a rnemlwr of this House, in which all my 
thoughts and feeVmgs arc concentred ; and as for the Pros'*, I 
am myself a * gentleman of the Press,’ and I bear no other 
scutcheon. I know well the circumstancen under which we 
have obtained in tins country the hles-ing of a free Prcs». It 
is only a centurj’ and a half ago eince we got rid of the cen«<ir- 
fhip ; and when we Iiad got rid of the censorship we had a law 
of lilK'l wiiich, for nearly a century-, rcjidered that free<lotn of 
the Pre<s a mo*l ]w*rilous privilege. Until Mr. Fox’s great 
Act iqwn the law of libel, no public writer itnihl luvve Ix-en said 
to K* safe in this country, I mention that to retintnl thellou*** 
how Vera' recent is the date of our real enjoyment of the I’/eH 
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in this country, because we are mainly indebted to Mr. Fox for 
that great privilege ; and the House will recollect that dmdng 
the interval — not a very long interval, little more than half a 
century — that liberty of the Press has been often modified, 
often interfered with by British ministers ; and that modifica- 
tion and that interference have always been sanctioned by' 
British Parliaments. I hope we live in happier times than 
those which preceded us in that respect. I hope we have 
arrived at a conclusion in this country that if the Press is free, 
it should enjoy a complete freedom ; that the best protection 
against the excesses of the Press is the spirit of discussion, 
which is the principle upon which our society at present de- 
pends ; and I think that all parties in this country have come 
to the conclusion that the liberty of the Press is the most 
valuable of our public privileges, because, in fact, it secures 
and guarantees the enjoyment of all the rest ; but, at the same 
time, it is always advisable, when we make observations on the 
conduct of foreign nations, that we should be perfectly satis- 
fied that the circumstances in those countries to which we are 
applying the opinions prevalent in om* own are identical with 
the cu’cumstances in which we om’selves are placed. 

Now, Sir, with aU my love of the liberty of the Press, with 
all my confidence that we have aixived at a state of society in 
England which will prevent any minister at any time ever 
again attempting to interfere with that liberty of the Press, I 
am still conscious that we enjoy it in this country on certain 
conditions which do not, in my opinion, prevail in other 
countries : namely, of a long established order, a habit of 
freedom of discussion, and, above all, an absence of all those 
circumstances and of all those causes, many of which are dis- 
turbing society in other countries. 

Now, I will take a case as an example. Suppose that in 
England at this moment we had the greatest of all j)olitical 
evils — let us suj^pose that, instead of om* hapjDy settlement, we 
had a disputed succession. Let us suppose that we had a 
young Charles Stuart, for example, at this moment at Breda, 
or a 3"oung Oliver Ci’omwell at Bordeaux, publishing their 
manifestoes, and sending them missives to iDowerful parties of 
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their adherents in this country e may e\en suppo e other 
contingencies Let us supjiose that we had had, in the course 
of a few years, great revolutions xn this country — that the form 
of our government had heen changed — that our free and famous 
monarchy had been subverted, and that a centralised republic 
had been established by an energetic minority — that that 
minontj had been insupportable, and that the army had been 
called in by the peojJe generally to guard them from the 
excesses which thej had experienced Do you think that, 
under an) of the«e circumstances, you would be quite «ure of 
enjoying the same liberty of the Press which you enjoy at this 
moment ’ Do you think that m the midst of reiolutions, with 
a disputed siicces ion, secret societies, and military rule, you 
would be quite certain of having your newspaper at your 
breakfast table every morning? 

Sir, the«c are considerations which ought to guide us when 
WD are gi'ing an opinion upon the conduct of rulers of other 
nations There is no doubt the circumstance that the present 
ruler of I ranee has stopped that liberty of the Pre which wc 
fco much pnze has occasioned great odium against lum in this 
country, and has arrayed the feeling" of tlio jiowerful Pre » 
of 1 ngland again t the French Goiemment I myself hjKak 
on this subject with no other feelings towards the Finperor of 
the French than that feeling of respect which we ought all to 
entertain for any i-oicroign whom Her gracious Nlajesty 1ms 
recognised and admitted into the fntcnnty of monarchs 1 
am not ashamed or afraid to Kiy tint I, for one, dt|lorc whit 
has ocenmd and sMiijiathi i with the fallen 

‘"ome years ago I had oeeasion frequently to \i-<itlnnct 
I found that country tiun under the mild sway of a constitu- 
tional monarch, of a innce who, from temjier as will ns from 
]>ohcy, was humatu and bcntnceiit I know, Sir, that at that 
tinu the Pri^s was frei I know that at that tinn tin Pirha- 
incnt of Irinct was in ixislcnee, and distinguished by its 
«l«|mnct and a dialectic power that jiahably e\«n this, our 
own lfou*o of Commons, leas neiir Piiquassetl I know that 
nnhrthese iireiimtanee ] rme« nmi«l at a In ight of matenal 
j t ]>» nty which it ha! ni\er l>* f n reachia! I know, nlMi, 
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that after a reign of unbroken prosperity of long duration, 
■when he was aged, when he was in sorrow, and when he was 
suffering under overwhelming indisposition, tliis same prince 
was rudely expelled from his capital, and was denounced as 
n poltroon by all the journals of England because he did not 
command his troops to fire upon his people. Well, Sir, other 
powers and other princes have since occiijiied his seat, who 
have asserted their authority in a very different way, and 
are denounced by the same organs as tyrants because they did 
■order the troops to fire upon the people. 

I said. Sir, that I deplore the past and sympathise with the 
fallen. I think every man has a right to have his feelings 
upon these subjects j but what is the moral I iiresume to draw 
from these circumstances ? It is this : that it is extremely 
difficult to form an opinion upon French politics ; and that so 
long as the French people are exact in theii' commercial 
transactions, and friendly in their political relations, it is just 
as well that we should not interfere with their management 
of their domestic concerns. (Loud cheers.) I am glad to find 
the House is of the opinion which I have ventured to express 
upon this important subject. I do not say that it is not cer- 
tainly the privilege of the English Press, or of any foreign 
Press, to make any observations they may jfiease upon the 
conduct of foreign rulers, and ujDon the conduct of foreign 
nations. It is an affair of discretion ; it is an affair of public 
■wisdom. Om- Constitution has entrusted the -wifiters in public 
jom-nals with the privilege of expressing their opinions ; they 
have a very responsible position ; they must consider wdiat is the 
tendency, and what may be the consequences, of their acts ; they 
have a right, however, to act, and no British minister and no 
foreign potentate can question the power which they exercise. 

W ell. Sir, what was the feeling of the Government of the 
noble lord opposite (Lord John Bussell) upon the subject to 
which I am alluding ? It is important to know what was the 
feeling, and what were the opinions of the noble lord when he 
Mmself was at the head of the Government. It is a pleasure 
to turn to ‘Hansard,’ not to twit and taunt an honomuble 
gentleman with some quotation which may impugn his consis- 
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tenc}, but to refer to i gt'itement of views becoming a per«oi> 
filling the noble lord’s exalted position, and expressed with all 
that propriety and tcraene & of language which distinguish 
him 

This was the declaration of the noble lord in 1852, about 
a year ago, almost immediately before he quitted office The«e 
expressions were doli\ ered in another Parliament , there are 
many gentlemen present who did not listen to them , they are 
peculiarly apposite to the present moment An acquaintance 
avith the opinions of a great minister at such a period must be 
interesting to all, ind therefore I shall make no excuse for 
bnnging before the House the Mews which the noble lord then 
professed, and which T mo t sincerely behe\e he now entertains 

‘This, howcacr,’ said the noble lord, on rebnnry 3, 1852, 
‘I am bound to say, that the Pre idcnt of France, with the 
largo means of infonnation which ho i>ossc ses, has no doubt 
taken tint course from a consideration of the state of the 
country, and that tlio cour«e which ho has taken is that bc«t 
fitted to secure the n elf ire of the country o^ or winch ho rules 
Txt me restate wlut I Inxe said on thi« subject * 

The Ifou^c will ob er\o that the noble lord sjiokc with 
]>crfect calmness It nas not a speech m ropl\ It was a 
sj cech dch\ercd on the fir t night of the se* ion It was a 
‘•tatement well matured and aohintanly made, and, that lie 
nna not bo mistaken, the noble lonl begs permission of the 
House to gi\c a suminara of his mow*, and to rc tate them 
‘ liCt me restate,’ said the noble lortl, ‘what I ha\c said n|x>n 
this subject 

‘ I stated I could not gue m\ aj proliation to the conduct 
( f the PresuUnt , 1 ut I Imc no reason to doubt, and c\er\tliing 
I lia\( licanl confinns that opinion, that m the opinion of the 
Prc‘-i(knt of 1 ranee tlu thn< thint. n1 ich I ha\ein(ntione{l— ■ 
inmel>, ] utting an end to the 1 rtueb Constitution, ^ roenting 
tl e ilrclion-i of 1852, nud th( nUlition of the Parliamentary 
(institution — wi rt all ineasuri « con luri\e, and j>erl aj * < s-en- 
tial, to tl e tri Ifart tflrance Ihjt I 1 a\c sointthing to utati 
'‘urtl cr, Keaiisi I conf « I !ii\< s<a \m11i \ i ra great n gr* ( 

I hi langua^t a 1 ich 1 K<n it td I \ r tit rti m of the Prr»« 
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of this country -vritli respect to tlie President of France and 
the affairs of that country. I remember something as a boy, 
and I have read more, of that ivhich occurred during the peace 
of Amiens, which rendered that peace of so short a dm’ation, and 
which involved these two great nations in the most bloody 
hostilities which ever mangled the face of Eurojie. I beheve 
that temperate discussion, temperate negotiation between the 
two countries, might have averted the calamity of war with 
England, but that the language of the Press at that time was 
such as greatly to embitter aU negotiation, and to prevent the 
continuance of that peace. Sir, I should deeply regret if the 
Press of this country at the present time were to take a similar 
com'se.’ 

I preferred, instead of giidng my own representations of 
what the noble lord said, aj)pealing to his own terse and per- 
sxiicuous language. Sounder sentiments, more clearly ex- 
pressed, I have never listened to ; and I beg the House to 
uuderstand why I am jiressiug this important declaration uxion 
their attention at this moment ; it is, because this is the s^ieech 
of the noble lord when he was at the head of a G-ovemment, and 
I am anxious to ascertain to-night whether his opinions since he 
has taken a distinguished, but subordinate, part in a Grovern- 
ment headed by another, may be modified, and whether we may 
count upon a unanimous similarity of opinion on the j)art of 
his colleagues. 

There can be no doubt, upon the subject of om* relations 
with France, at the beginning of 1852 there was a jierfect 
union of oxnnion between the noble lord and his then colleagues, 
because in the other House the country was fa vom’ed on the 
same night with a declaration of opinion on this important 
subject, made by another person, who was for a long time a 
member of this House and of Her Majesty’s G-overnment, but 
who no longer occupies either of those positions — a noble lord 
who, whatever may be the difference of our political oxnnions, 
for his great abilities, his great ca^Dacity for public labour, and 
his unimpeachable integrity, will always in this House be 
mentioned and remembered with honour — I mean my Lord 
Grrey. I will not apologise to the House for reading an extract 
VOL. n. G 
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— it IS the last I shall read — from the speech of Lord Grc}, 
because I am sure that on this important occasion, when it is 
of the utmost adiantage tliat accurate ideas upon this subject 
should prevail, the Hou^e will be glad to leam what Lord Gre^, 
who cannot be doubted as a loier of public liberty, thought of 
the situation of France a jear ago, for it maj be a verj efficient 
guide to us as to his opinions of the state of France at this 
moment Lord Grej said — 

‘I ha%e the pleasure of bcmgablc to express my unqualified 
concurrence in, I belieie, every word which the noble earl who 
])reccded me (the Earl of Derby) uttered I entirely agree 
with him as to ita being the duty of this country, as a conntiy 
and a nation, and the dntj of each individual m his indivadual 
capacity, to abstain from any interference in the internal 
jiolitics of that great and powerful nation which lies bo near to 
us I, like the noble lord, obscnc vvath the deepest concern, 
and, I maj saj, nitli the indignation which the noble carl lns> 
expre cd, the tone which has been taken by a large portion of 
the newspaper pro s of this countrj I think that the denun- 
ciation of the person at the head of the Gov ernment of France, 
coupled with tlio«c more than exaggerated— I will saj, untrue 
—representations of the dcfcncclesa condition of this coiintn, 
do not onl> savour of imprudence, but of something wor o tlian 
imprudence, and I rejoice that the noble earl, in the jw ilion 
which he occupies, has come fonvard (o assert, in the einphifit 
manner in which it has l>ccn done, his utter rcjmdiation of 

I mguage such as I leave dc'«eribid Anil I do trust th it when, 

witli the full as uraucc that I lave tlie concurrente of mv 
eolUagucs, I j m in that ri|udittion, and when I am i*on- 
Muecd < virj one of jour lord'*hipsvTiUecliotl« sami sent mu n(, 
Idolthcvi and 1 ioi« that tlu mi hicf, tlm intrilcnlablo evil, 
which mi J t (thirwii lavi t( ultisl from 1 inguagt thus lull 
1 V a gn. t i«rt < f t! i m r j its, ( f this comitrv, will to u 

gnat ixtent !h n»’utrdi id, nui lint it will lx und» ntoixl m 
f n ig i r< mitru « tl at, howivtr tin m iThjvajw rs nnv i x| nss 
tlu cjiui mirth f Uu„s<ftlio« wlio write in tin Mi,tlu vil • 

II t < XI n thf 0{ iiimns « r tl e f lings < f nnv gr«-at ntnl p wer- 
ful pirtv 111 tl IS couutn, or ni tin* II m m tf I’uliamcnt ’ 
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Now, llie House will observe llial Lord Grey, on that 
occasion, enlirel}^ coincided in opinion with llie noble lord who 
■was then ai. the head of Her IMajesty’s Government in this 
House. I think it will be observed that, on that occasion Lord 
Grey answered for the complete agreement of his colleagues as 
to the evil, not of public chamciers, bnl. of anonymous vTiters 
in the Press, denouncing (he ruler of I'kance. We are clear, 
therefore, that on that occasion the whole of the colleagues 
of the noble lord in his Government were of opinion that, 
however lawful and legitimate the criticisms and strictures 
of the Press of Kngland might be, these denunciations of tlie 
Emperor of the French were seriously to be deprecated ; and 
that there was a most anxious desire and determination on the 
nart of the noble lord and his Gov(‘rnment to maintain between 
this country and France the most friendly relations. Well, 
Sir, that was the state of aflairs between the t,wo countries a 
year ago. Perhaps I may be jjcnnittcd to say that during the 
period that we occuitied office nothing took place that at all 
impaired that cordial understanding between the two countries 
which I may say we inherited from our predecessors. 

I know well, Sir, that there are some gentlemen — some in 
this House — who, though thej' may highl}’’ esteem a friendly 
understanding between this country and other Powers, are apt 
to speak in a tone of great disparagement of the duties and tlie 
influence of diplomacy, and do not attribute to sucli intimate 
connection any great, w iDermanent, or advantageous influence 
on the general course of human e^^ents. I can only say, Sir — 
I feel it my duty to say — that during the period, however brief, 
in which we occupied a responsible position as regards the 
administration of this country, rve found a cordial understand- 
ing with France to be of great advantage to the welfare of the 
world ; that on several occasions we found that cordial under- 
standing coming to our aid to maintain peace, to advance civilisa- 
tion, and to jDi'omote the general welfare of manldnd. I do 
not wish to take refuge in vague declamation ; but of course 
upon such a subject I am bound to exercise considerable reserve. 
I shall not now pretend to give to the House a catalogue of all 
the instances in which we found the advantage of that cordial 
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understanding and sincere co-opention on the part of France , 
but I noted down li t night «oine instances whieh I think I 
am justified in stating to the Hou«e, and I shall place them 
before you with the conviction that, when unbia'ised and un- 
prejudiced persons consider the transactions to which they refer 
and the brief mteiaalin which all these tran^iachons — which 
are only a part of the transactions which did occur — took place, 
thej will see the importance of the considerations that I am 
endeavouring now to impress upon them 

Let me, then, mention some instances, to which I can without 
impropriety allude, m which during the time that we occupied 
office V. e found the ad\ antage of ha\ang a cordial understanding 
Math our neighbours There was a misunderstanding between 
France and Switzerland on a subject winch disquieted Furopc, 
and wluch many supposed at one moment might grcatlj disturb 
the peaceful relations of the world Our advice was accepted 
in that case Our good ofBccj. were tendered and accepted, 
and that cloud ivas completely dispelled lake another case— 
the ca«e m which I ranco joined with ns m the negotiation for 
the ojicning of the '^uth Amcncan ns ers Tlmt was an opera- 
tion tending to increase the commercial relations of the world, 
and to ads-ance that cause of progress which all are so nnvious 
to fo'ttr Then there was the case of Pnissn and Jscufchatcl, 
when a Molent course might ha\c been anticijiatcd on tbo jnrt 
of Prussia against Neuftlntel, but the umt«l representations 
of h ranee and I ngland, made in tlio most fnendlj spmt to tbc 
enlightened monarch who go\cms Pnissn, Ud to the happy 
tcnnmation of that affur A fourtli instance is one in which 
I ranee joined with us in pro sing upon tlio United ‘^tates the 
tniwartil< ronuncution of CuIki It is true we did not Miccecd 
in the imnuahate ohjcalof that inUrft rente • hut the moral 
tfraloflli step has bt en \cn consnlonblc, and at least indi- 
cated a total nb*cntN on tlit |*irt of I nnoe of that anxnt\ 
t % ket p nlu t subjetts an 1 op|iortumti< s of | ul lu i rnbr ilment 
which has en ki Iil>* rallj imputial to her t snci ee<! a! 
nljo, m cordial union with I ramp, in | rt nting the war which 
waj nlwiol to b'lak out in Ilavti 

Pul I will take anotlier case, Ix'caust it is gTi*atl\ lo the 
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lionour and reputation of France — I am not forgetting, I assm-e 
tile House, a proper reserve in alluding to these subjects. I 
will take the case when the peaceful relations of the Levant 
were thi’eatened last year, with regard to the tcmzvmat in 
Egypt, which was instituted last year by the Sultan of Tm*key. 
We had enthely failed diplomatically in inducing the Sultan to 
modify that tanzimat. How, although it has always been the 
traditional policy of France to eneom-age the indejiendent con- 
duct of the Pacha of Egypt, and not to be too apt to aid in 
terminating disputes between the Prince and the Porte, yet 
when affairs assumed an aspect which seemed to threaten a 
distobance in the Levant, we appealed to the cordial feeling of 
France; she joined with us, and by om* united influence, the 
tanzimat was modified, and the question in dispute was amic- 
ably arranged. I ’'might state another instance. I might 
appeal to the conduct of France in reference to the revision of 
the Greek Succession Treaty, which secmred to the Gi’eeks the 
fulfilment of their constitutional law. I might also appeal to 
the conduct of France and to her cordial co-operation with 
England, though against some of her aj)parent interests, in 
preventing the distm'bances which threatened the new Eegeney 
of Tunis. 

I have stated eight instances in which the cordial union of 
France assisted us in preventing gi-eat evils, not only to this 
country, but to the world generally ; but remember that dming 
all this time, wliile all this was taking place, much to the credit 
of the noble lord who then presided over the Foreign Office 
(the Earl of Malmesbury), and who has had such scanty justice 
done him, but to whose indefatigable ajDplication and deter- 
mined energy this country is much indebted — remember that 
all this time, while the French Government were quietly, 
tranquilly, and diplomatically working with om’ Government for 
these great objects of j)ubbc benefit and advantage — that 
French Government was painted as corsairs and banditti, watch- 
ing to attack our coasts without the slightest provocation and 
without the slightest warning. 'Well then, I have shown that; 
the cordial understanding between England and France was 
the great principle, so far as om- foreign policy was concerned. 
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of the Govemment of Lord Derbj , but tvc shall always re- 
member tint the coTidnct of France, while we were in ofHcc, 
was conduct which entitled that nation to the resi>ect, ‘^^m- 
pathj, and good feeling of the people of this countrj 

Jsow, ^ir, in the jiortion of the ‘Speech of the noble lord 
opposite which I just read, the House perhaps noticed one of 
tijo 0 fine obsemtions which often distinguish the remarks of 
the noble lord The noble lord pointed out to the House the 
acUantage which the Fmperor of the hreneh has ONer his illus- 
tnous relative, in the fact that, instead of being ignorant of the 
laws and Constitution of this country, he, from long residence 
here, IS familiar with our language,onr habits, and our custom* 
Iso doubt. Sir, that is a most beneficial circumstance in the 
position of the present Fmperor of the French helms li\ed 
long in England, he has known English society in lanous 
classes , lus education has not been deficient in the most imi>or- 
tant clement, odiersity, and it is not likcl} ho would miscon- 
cci\e, however much ho might be annojed at, the character of 
the I nglish Press ^o doubt, the present Emperor of the 
1 reneh mu«t ha\c boon perfectly aware that the attacks of the 
Press on him were attacks for winch neither the Govemment 
nor the nation, ns a nation, is rc^iionsiblc, and if he has — as I 
should suppose it is pretty well known that he ha*, both from 
ofiicnl notification and other Bourccs— expre 'cd indignation 
and nnno^-anco at these attacks, it must ha\e been because lie 
was of ointuon that when thej liecamc known to his subjects at 
home, the latter might net form of the circumstances so nccu- 
ratt an oj inion ns himself It is, indeeil, not likely, when 
tl o'-e attacks are inarlc on his conntij, his rubjicts, and hmi- 
f If, that those who read them nliroml could comprehend — 
whit ftw but 1 nglishtncn <*an comprehend— the exact relations 
Ntwion lh« rt idcrs and wnl«rR of pulihe journals fn this 
eountra Thervf re, I am not siiririfctl h< felt indignation and 
alann at ll e<f atta(k«, tlungh I agrte with the nohh lonl th it 
a jTr»on wl o ha I rt -ideil w> long in bnghnd as tlu jnsiiit 
rn|*trorof 1 nnc< could not fir a moment mmconcriK tl 
nuO ( 'ill of tl e ments in que-'tio i 

It anui* tlct m mu d, I a»k tl e Ht i *• to Jicrif it me to 
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pursue my inquiry, and ask wliat is tire feeling of tlie present 
Grovermnent, of wkich the noble lord the member for the City 
of London is a member, on the subject of the relations between 
France and England? We know well what were the feelings 
of the Grovernment of the noble lord on this subject when the 
noble lord was at the head of the administration, and we also 
know well, both from the statement I have made and from the 
reference to past transactions which I have offered to the 
House, what were the feelings of Lord Derby and his colleagues 
on this important matter. 

But I now wish to ascertain — for after all, that is the most im- 
portant question — ^what upon this subject are the views, opinions, 
and sentiments of the Glovernment of my Lord Aberdeen ? Sir, 
soon after the formation of that Government, a declaration of 
o]3inion on this subject was made by one of its most eminent 
members, the First Lord of the Admiralty.* The First Lord of 
the Admiralty, a most experienced statesman, found himself, by 
his acceptance of office, and by a return to those councils he had 
previously adorned, in one of the most responsible positions in 
which an English minister at the formation of a Government can 
find himself — upon the hustings, before his constituents, in the 
face of the whole country, with the people watching for the ex- 
23ression of his opinions, in order that they might form some idea 
of the policy of the new Government, and, I may say, with the 
whole of Europe, not less anxious as to the result, listening to 
him. What, then, was the statement of the right honourable 
gentleman with respect to the state of affairs in France ? The 
, right honourable gentleman described the ruler of France, and 
he also described those whom he ruled, in one of those pithy 
sentences which no one prepares . with more due elaboration.- 
In the same sentence the right honourable gentleman contrived 
to give the character not only of the Emperor of the French, 
but of the French themselves. He described the Emperor of 
the French as a despot who had trampled on the rights and 
liberties of forty millions of men. (Loud cheers.) IN'othing 
demonstrates the evil of making such declarations more than, 
hearing them cheered in the manner the House has just wii- 

* Sir J. Graham. 
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Tiessed "Well, iccording to the nght honounble gentlemin, 
one of the most distinguiched members of the cabinet of Lord 
Aberdeen — which cabinet, we hoped, was to maintain that cordial 
understanding with France which was tlie cardinal point of the 
jiolicy of the Government of the noble lord oppo*'ite and of the 
Government of Lord Derb^ — the present ruler of France is a 
despot who has trampled on the rights and liberties of fort^ 
millions of human beings. Tlicrefore, the French people, 
according to the right honourable gentleman, are a nation of 
slaves ; and a despot and slaves are those with whom we are to 
have a cordial understanding, in order to prevent those dangers 
and to secure those blessings which, b_y a reference to those 
proceedings which I have already detailed, arc the consequences 
of having a cordial understanding with b ranee 

Well, if I had to form an opinion of the iwhc} of the cabinet 
from the first declaration made by so eminent a member of it 
as the First Lord of the Admiralty, I should certainly be induced 
to suppose that some great change was about to occur. How 
arc we to account for sucli a declaration’ I vnll not be 
so impertinent is to siipiwse it was an indiscretion. An indis- 
cretion from * All the Talents * ? — imjKtssiblc ’ Can it, then, l)o 
design? 1 will not misrepresent the right honounble gentle- 
man ; I will not commit the mistake I made the other di). 
I understand from n hat the nobklord oj>]) 0 ?itt then slated that 
jou ma) cill the I rcnch slaves if jou an spe'ikmg illuslntivtly 
of politics in general, hut jou must not call the Finjicror of 
lilt. Frtnch a tjTant, or Ins subjects slave", if jou arc formally 
trotting of the fon ign rthtions of the countrj. Now, I frankly 
admit that the nght hnnounblc gnith man was not tri. iting of 
the firiign relations of the lountiy , he vras onlj ofil nng nrgu- 
mi nts ng'un't tvti nded suffrage and volt hj Ixillot— arguments, 
bj the waj, which I tnisl Iiavi Inil a duo inninnceon the mind 
of the I’n *ident of tin Ikxmlof ^\«rk*(*'tr^^ ilham MnlisvTorth). 
Til* right honounl If giutUman madt some significant cl>'« r- 
vntions on the sulj ct, 1 do not alhuU to his prtimim <ifol»- 
taimng a Urjt** mrisurv <f PtrUanuntarv Uffonn, l»ccau>M- <u 
thr hutting* tin re mu^t I'f' nllownl xint lu»m< on suchsil*- 
J lhou.;li there can I** n > *1 ml t that wintt v< r h!>< rti "vun 
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may take -witli your constituents, a councillor of Her Majesty 
ought at least to be careful when he speaks of a foreign poten- 
tate. 

I must therefore assume, until in the pm’suit of my investi- 
gation I can arrive at a different conclusion — I must assume 
for the moment that this was a declaration made without 
design. The present Grovernment tell us that they have no 
principles — at least, not at present. Some people are un- 
charitable enough to suppose that they have not got a party ; 
but, in Heaven’s name, why are they ministers if they have not 
got discretion ? That is the great quality on which I had thought 
this cabinet was established. Vast experience, administrative 
adroitness — safe men, who never would blunder — men who 
might not only take the Grovernment without a principle and 
without a party, but to whom the country ought to be grateful 
for taking it under such circumstances ; yet, at the very first 
outset, we find one of the most experienced of these eminent 
statesmen acting in the teeth of the declarations of the noble 
lord op^iosite, and of Lord Grey, made in 1852 ; and holding uj) 
to public scorn and indignation the ruler and the people a 
good and cordial understanding with whom is one of the cardinal 
points of all sound statesmanship. 

Well, Su*, another minister has also given his opinion on the 
politics of France. Parliament had not resumed its sittings 
before two of these experienced men had expressed publicly 
sentiments which startled the country, which alarmed Em*ope, 
and which were aj)ologised for, in one instance, by the noble 
lord opposite. I am not going now to say a single word on the 
observations of the President of the Board of Control (Sir 
Charles Wood) as regards their offensive character to the 
Emperor of the French. The right honourable gentleman has 
eq)lained in a letter that he may have said unpremeditatedly 
that the Emperor of the French ‘gagged the Press of France, 
that he gagged the Press of Brussels, and that he hates our 
Press because it speaks the truth, and he C'annot gag it,'* bur 
stm he did not mean to say anything at all offensive to the 
Emperor. I know the right honourable gentleman is in th? 
habit of saying very offensive things without meaning it- h 
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know he has outraged the feelings of many indi\ iduals without 
the slightest intention of doing so , and therefore, in reference 
to so peculiar an organisation, I can only say that that is a ^ ery 
awkward accomplishment But this speech at Halifax, in which 
the discreet President of the Board of Control followed the ex- 
perienced First Lord of the Admiralty with a wonderful harmony 
of conduct and sympathy of sentiment, contained far more im 
portant allegations than the personal words to which the letter 
of the right honourable the President of the Board of Control 
referred the other day 

WTiat does the right honourable gentleman mean by the 
Press of Belgium being gagged ^ I do not know whether nght 
honourable gentlemen opposite are aware of the position of 
Belgium , whether they know that it is an independent country > 
governed by one whom I may fairly descnbe as the wisest and 
most accomplished of living princes What a description is 
gi\ en of the position of the lOng of the Belgians, to say nothing 
of the Belgian people, when a minister of Queen Victona 
publicly announces to Europe that the ICing of the Belgians 
is in a state more humiliating than the slaves who, according 
to the statement of the First Lord of the Admiralty, are the 
subjects of the Emperor of the French, and that he permits the 
Press of his country to be gagged by a foreign Power ’ Now, 
what are the facts ? Is the Press of Belgium gagged ’ Is the 
pnnce in whom England mnstalways take an interest irrespec- 
tive of his great talents and accomplishments — is he in the 
humiliating position of hanng his Press gagged ? Let us look 
into the facts of this important case, and let us see whether 
they have been correctly stated by the President of the Board 
of Control, who, from his position, ought to be acquainted with 
some of them Belgium is a country the independence and 
neutrality of which are guaranteed by treaties to which England 
is a part}, and that independence and neutrality are not to be 
impeached or violated without England interfering inth other 
Powers to indicate the rights and establish the authority of 
that country There is no slight question at stake in thi'* 
matter, because, if the Press of Belgium be gagged by a 
foreign Power, where is the independence of that country ^ 
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And wliere and at wliat hour inaj^ not England be called on, in 
conformity Antli treaties which cannot be evaded, to emancipate 
Belgium from this thraldom. I recommend honourable gentle- 
men to take that point into consideration, in consequence of 
the statement made on the high authority of a gentleman fresh 
from cabinet councils, who must therefore be supposed to have 
a complete and acemute idea of the state of Europe. 

There was this difference between the Press of England and 
that of Belgium in reference to French affairs, t hat the news- 
papers published in Belgium againstthe Emperor of the French 
were printed in the language of his countiymen, and that they 
openly incited to and recommended the assassination of the 
ruler of France. Of course, under these cfrcumstances, it is 
not remarkable that the ruler of France complained of such 
flagrant outrages. It is imjwssible to say, if no redress had 
been given or offered, what might not have been the conse- 
quences. It is very possible that Belgium might have become 
involved in invasion because no imotection against such outrages 
towards a neighboming sovereign could be given. It is also 
very x^ossible that the Great Powers might not have conceived 
it to be their duty, under the circumstances, to assist in the 
rescue of that country. But see the embroilment of Europe 
that might then have arisen. Perhaps England alone would 
have been left as the champion of Belgium, because it is not 
likely that we should have deserted our neighboms, whose in- 
dependence we are bound to maintain. 

What, then, did the King of the Belgians do ? He acted 
like a wise and able sovereign. He did not submit to his Press 
being gagged ; he made no humiliating concessions ; but he 
felt that the appeal made to him was a just appeal, that the 
outrage was an unjustifiable outrage ; and he went to his own 
free Parliament, and said that it was an intolerable grievance 
that a neighbouring prince should be held up to assassination 
by newspapers in Belginm, and in the language read by his own 
subjects ; and he appealed to the Parliament to do what was 
jDroper. And what was the com’se of the free Parliament of 
Belgium? I believe, without a dissentient voice, certainly 
without any important opposition, they passed a law declaring 
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that papers in the French language, or in any language, should 
not be published in Belgium that recommended the assassina- 
tion of neighbouring Princes j and thus in the most efficient and 
the most consbtutional manner, that consummate sovereign 
terminated a difficulty which threatened his country, in a way 
most honourable to all parties. And yet it was not a newspaper, 
it was not one of those vile prints that counsel assassination, 
that made the statement that the Press of Belgium is gagged, 
hut a councillor of Queen Victoria, an experienced statesman, 
a statesman selected to sit in the councils of the Go\emment 
(where there is no regard to the principles of the gentlemen 
who compose it, as that is a question of second-rate import- 
ance) — selected to tahe office on account of his admirable dis- 
cretion, his nnfaihng judgment, and the certainty that under 
no circumstances he would do or say anything that could commit 
hi8 colleagues. 

I observe that on the day when the right honourable gentle- 
man made his speech at Halifax, the cabinet met and sat 
four hours. Now, when a cabinet sits four hours, the subjects 
considered must be weighty. The nght honourable gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer smiles, as if the cabinet was 
sitting on the income-tax. Oh, no’ I am sure the cabinet 
could not have been sitting on the income-tax. It is fully 
avowed and frankly acknowledged that all questions of domestic 
interest are to be suspended — adjourned to the Greek Kalends, 
for aught we know — and therefore it is clear it could not have 
been about any question of domestic pohcy the Queen’s servants 
met that day and sat so long. It is not, therefore, too rash a 
supposition to imagine that something connected with the 
foreign relations of the country may have occupied their 
thoughts. It IS not difficult c\en — this, of course, is only a 
conjecture — to conceiie the subject which attracted their 
attention ; for the newspajicrs were teeming ivith accounts of 
the am\al of Government messengers with despatches from 
the Turkish empire, a portion of which was at the time dis- 
turbed. That problem winch has perjilexed the minds and 
occupied the anxious thoughts of statesmen for more than half 
a century — the state of the Turkish empire — was probably the 
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subject under the consideration of Her Majesty’s ministers. 
Everyone knows how much is at stake in the solution of that 
]Drohlem. It is a question, not only of the peace of Em*ope, 
but of the civihsation of the world. And how have English 
statesmen hitherto dealt with it ? In what manner have they 
attempted to grapple with the difficulties of this ever-reverting 
subject of perplexity and peril? Only in one way. They 
have recognised but one means by which a temperate, wise, 
and successful issue could be insured. And what is that ? A 
cordial understanding with E ranee. The traditionary jioHcy of 
that great empire has led it always to feel that it must not 
sacrifice a high principle of fState for any temporary success, or 
any petty and partial acquisition which it inight be able to 
secm*e. So long as France and England thoroughly understand 
each other on this great question, the peace of the world and 
the interests of civilisation and humanity are not in peril. 

I vdU assume, then, the Turkish question to have been the 
subject of the cabinet council of four hours, and I cannot well 
conceive any subject more worthy of such prolonged delibera- 
tion. I can conceive Her Majesty’s ministers quitting the 
council chamber deep in thought and fully impressed with the 
almost awful responsibility of then’ decision upon that policy ; 
and I can also conceive the feelings of these same ministers 
when next morning they read the sipeech at Halifax, and found 
that their absent colleague had designated in teims of ignominy 
the sovereign Power with whom they were to act as an ally, 
and treated — as I will presently show — the nation he rules 
over as the lowest, in point of civilisation, that can well be 
conceived. 

As regards the First Lord of the Admiralty (Sm James 
Graham), he has had a great deal of experience, to be sure, 
but then he has been a long time in Opposition, and something 
might be said for him in the way of excuse on that account, if, 
indeed, so great a personage can condescend to an excuse. The 
right honom’able baronet might say, or somebody might say 
for him, ' ‘ Well, I have be'en a good many years without at- 
tending cabinet councils. This occurred before any new 
cabinet councils were summoned. I was unexpectedly called 
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to power — ^without any previous arrangements or understanding, 
of course I had not yet attended the councils of Her 
^Majesty’s servants when I went to the hustings It is a strange 
thing that I should have made such a business of it , but still 
these things will happen ’ 

But what was the position of the President of the Board 
of Control ’ He was hardly out of oflSce but he was in again 
He had been in office five or six years, and a hardish time 
he had of it, no doubt, but nevertheless he agreed again to 
lend his gravity to the councils of his Royal Slistress He was 
so properly anxious that the people of this country should have 
none but discreet men to administer their affairs that, without 
making any stipulations as to the pohcy or principles of the 
Government, he became a numster again, and attended twenty 
cabinet councils before be went down to make the Hahfax 
demonstration, and yet, with this renovated sense of responsi- 
bility — knowing how much depended upon everything said by 
a minister under these circumstances — the right honourable 
gentleman, firesb from cabinet councils, knowing all the ques- 
tions at issue, goes to his constituents, describes the ruler of 
the French in language I have more than once referred to, and 
will not now repeat, and then proceeds, in a passage which I 
have not yet read to the House, to give the people of Hahfax 
some idea of the conduct of the Emperor’s subjects The right 
honourable gentleman feels it necessary to vindicate the in- 
creased expenditure of the country to liis constituents, and he 
shows them, as it was not difficult to do, that this expenditure 
had been incurred solely for self-defence But then the right 
honourable gentleman goes on to illustrate the importance of 
these defensive measures, ‘For,* says he, ‘I do not think 
there will be a regular war with the French, but I tell jou 
what jou will have jouwiU have bodies of 5,000 men sud- 
denl) tlirown upon jour coast, and how would jou like that? 
How would jour wives and daughters be treated ? ’ Hus is a 
description of the bravest, the most polished, and most in- 
genious nation of Christendom bj one of Her Majesty’s 
ministers 

Now, I shall not express my own opinion of this definition 
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or description of the French nation by the President of the 
Board of Control ; but I mil quote the words of a great Whig 
minister, whose memory must be respected by every gentleman 
on the opposite bench — was going to say by every member 
of the G-overnment, but that, perhajis, would be going too far. 
In the debate which took place in the House of Lords on Mr. 
Pitt’s commercial treaty with France in 1787, Lord Stormont, 
I think it was, o^iposing the treaty, put forward as one of his 
arguments that it would be dangerous for British merchants 
to invest so much money in France, because in the case of a 
war the French Government would seize upon all theh capital ; 
whereupon Lord Shelburne — who now bore the honom’ed name 
of Lansdowne — ^ridicided such sentiments, saying, ‘ One would 
suppose in listening to the noble lord, that he imagines the 
French nation to be corsairs and banditti of Tunis and 
J\Iorocco,’ Well, that is what I say to the President of the 
Board of Control. The Halifax hypothesis is, that without 
declaring war, and in utter violation of all the rules which 
govern civilised nations, the French wiU land bands of men on 
■our coast, to commit the desecrating enormities hinted at ; and 
I say that the man who conceives this to be possible must 
imagine the bravest, the most ingenious, and the most j)olished 
people in the world to be no better than corsairs of Tunis and 
Morocco ; and yet, after having said all these things, the right 
honom'able gentleman writes a letter to the leader of the 
House of Commons ^ — mind, I am not touching on his ajDology 
to the ruler of France ; I have omitted all that from considera- 
tion to-night : I do not think much of the apology ; I can’t 
say I think it a handsome one — ^but let that pass ; I am looking 
to the principles involved, and the great interests at stake in 
the speeches and statements of a cabinet minister. In this 
letter the right honom’able gentleman says, quite in his own 
vein, ‘ I cannot conceive that an English minister is to be pre- 
cluded from adverting to what he conceives to be the state of 
things on the Continent.’ Well, I will match that sentence 
for style against any sentence that was ever written; it is, 
indeed, worthy of the position which the right honourable 

' Lord JoLn Russell. 
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gentleman occupied He is apologising to an Emperor for an 
insult to a nation, and then he tells us that he is not conscious 
that an English minister should be precluded from adverting 
to what he conceives to be the state of things on the Continent 

5Iy opinion is, that an Enghsh minister should not open his 
mouth on any subject, and certainly not upon what the 
President of the Board of Control calls ‘ the state of things on 
the Continent,* without a grave sense of responsibility And, 
moreoi er, I think that if, under the circumstances, the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control thought it his duty to advert to 
what he supposed to he the state of things on the Continent, he 
ought, as a minister, to have been courteous in expression and 
conciliatory in language But I cannot admit the principle 
that an English minister should take part in the most secret 
deliberations of the greatest kingdom of the world, and then 
leave the cabinet to babble on a hustings all that he has heard 
■\Miat cabinet ministers understand to be the state of things 
on the Continent is a great secret of State "We have no nght 
to ask them to duailge it in this House, much less in the Odd 
Pellows Hall at Halifax 

Well, I have ad\ anced so far in this argnment that we have 
am%ed, so far as the sentiments of Her ^lajesty’s ministers on 
the all important question of our relations with France are con- 
cerned, at a very unsatisfactory point Though there might he 
no doubt as to the policy of the noble lord ‘ opposite when he 
was chief minister — though there could be no doubt of the policy 
of I^ord Derby when he was chief minister — as regards our re- 
lations with that country, hitherto, if we are to be guided by what 
has transpired in the speeches of two members of the cabinet, 
there is a ery gra\ e doubt as to what the policy of the present 
cabinet of the Earl of Aberdeen is to be I think that it is 
not only a legitimate subject of imestigation and inquiry, but 
that it is our absolute dutj to obtain from the present cabinet, 
if possible, something more sati^factoiy upon this all important 
subject For be it observed that the Emperor of the French, 
with all his F nghsh experience, cannot for a moment look iqKtu 
the declarations I Iia>e quoted as only the declarations of private 

’ liOn) J Rosscll 
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individuals. They are not- anonymous or unauthoriped iloclara- 
tions: and in liis mind they may rigid I}* lie esteemed as nat ional 
dcclamt ions, heing expressions of opinion hy members of Her 
^Majesty's Government. They must- he viewed, therefore, in a 
very diftevent light to opinions exjwessed, and legitimately ex- 
pressed, by tlie public journals of the comdry. 

But- there are addit ional and jieculiar reasons why we should 
make this inepnry at the present, time. When the present 
Government- took onice, the head of tin* Government ofiered 
what is called a programme of his ])oliey in another place — a 
lirogramme so vigorous and lucid in the opinion of the noble 
lord opposite, that he considered it quite exhausted the subject, 
that it left no topic untouched and no doubt upon any topic in 
the mind of any individual ; and’ therefore the noble lord said 
that he would not presume to add an^dhing. Now, there was 
a declaration in that programme upon the foreign policy of the 
Government. I beg to call the attention of the House to that 
very important declaration. Eemember who made it ; remember 
it was made, not only by the Prime [Minister of Kngland, but 
by one who had filled the highe.st- offices of State, and especially 
had been more than once and for a considerable period 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. Therefore, although a 
minister is bound to know something of ever}Thing, the House 
will obseiwe that upon this topic the chief minister was bound 
to know everything. It is a subject of which he is pre- 
eminently master. Let us then recall to our recollection the 
statement in the satisfactory programme made by the Earl of 
Aberdeen. He said it was unnecessary to dilate upon the topic, 
because the system and the principles on which the foreign 
policy of this country had been conducted during llie last- t hirty 
years had always been the same. 

Sir, I confess I listened to that statement with surprise. I 
could not but recall to mind the tempestuous debates which 
only three years ago resounded in this House on the subject of 
our foreign policy.* I could not forget that the system and 

’ The reference is to the Debates on the affairs of Greece which took place 
in both Houses in the month of June 1850. In the Upper House the vote 
of censure, proposed by Lord Stanley, was carried by a majority of 37 ; in the 

YOL. II. D 
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principles of the foreign policy then pursued, and which has 
been pursued for years by the Government presided over by 
the noble lord the member for London, had been descnbed as 
unbecoming to the dignity of England and perilous to the 
peace of Europe I could not but remember that this was the 
language used by one of his colleagues in this coalition 
ministry I could not but recollect that Lord Aberdeen him 
self with reference to the then foreign policy and the principles 
on which it was conducted had used an epithet rarely admitted 
into Parliamentary debate, for he stigmatised them as ‘abomin- 
able * I could not but recollect also that the great indictment 
of the foreign policy of the then Government was opened in 
this House with elaborate care and vehement invective by the 
honourable baronet now Fir»t Lord of the Admiralty (Sir J 
Graham) I therefore was somewhat surprised when I found 
that for thirty years there had been no difference in the 
principles on which the foreign policy of this country had been 
conducted I could not but recollect, too, tint the noble lord 
the member for London denounced the principal instigator * of 
those debates as one who did not take the foremost part in 
them which he ought to ha\e done, and as being in league with 
foreign conspirators for the most disgraceful object which it 
was possible for a British statesman, if it could be proved, to 
pursue I could not but remember the glowing and femd 
eloquence with which the noble lord nndioatedhis noble fnend 
the tbenSecretary of State for Foreign Affairs and still a Secretary 
of State, when, commending him as a truly British minister, he 
eaid, is not the minister of Austria , he is not the minister 
of Ilussia , he is not the minister of France, but the minister 
of England ’ 

ho, then, was the minister of Ru sn, Austria, and France ? 
"NMio sat for that iwrtrait’ It is the portrait of the present 
Prune 'Mnnsttr of England * drawn by his leader of the House 

Loweravoteof confdcnce piopovj 1 by Mr Roebuck as carried by a majority 
of tC Lord \bentcen la xbe one House and b r J Graliam and "Mr Ohdstono 
in U 0 other lanicularlj <1 sliogiusbed theouihes against the OoTemment. 

* ll is not quite clear to svbom these wonts arc apjlicd brom Lord J» 
Hassell s remarks on June 20 It woaM aiq>car to be Mr Disraeli himself 

• Lonl Aberdeen 
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<of Commons, and lie has paid tlie arti.st for his performance by 
•degrading him from the po.sl of ivhich ho was worthy. I liold 
, in my hand an invilalioii to a meeting of the merchants, 
hankers, and traders of the city of London ‘ who feel called on 
at this time publicly to exiiress their deep concern at witnessing 
the endeavours continuall}^ made to create and perjietnate feel- 
ings of distrust, ill-will and hostility between the inhabitants 
■of the two great nations of hh-ance and Lngland,’ I therefore 
recommend some of the honourable members who attempt to 
distm-b my observations to go to the London Tavern and tell 
the merchants, bankers and traders of England that they are 
exhibiting a factious feeling towards the Government because 
they feel alarmed and disquieted as to their commercial trans- 
actions. I will not be deterred from putting the question I am 
about to ask. I sa}' we have a right to ask ministers upon what 
qirinciple our foreign polic}- is to be conducted. Is their S3fstem 
to be one of ‘liberal energ}’-’ or of ‘antiquated imbecility’? 
'\\Tien the noble ^^scount ojipositc (Lord Palmerston), who was 
then Foreign »Secretaiy, was vindicating himself from attacks,* 
• lie took credit for the liberal energy of his policy, and descrilied 
the jirinciples recommended b}' his present chief as a s^’stem 
of ‘antiquated imbecility.’ Now, I think it of the utmost im- 
portance that we should clearly know whether the foreign policy 
of this comitiy is to be carried on on principles of liberal energy 
or of antiquated imbecility. But, Sir, I have .shown to the 
House that alread}’- two cabinet ministers have acted in a 
manner quite opposed to the declaration of 1852. I have 
shown that the programme of the Fii-st IMinister does not in 
any way remove the difficulties with which we are siurounded, 
and that it is utterly inconsistent with the facts of the ease 
according to a large number of the members of the present 
cabinet. 

If the principles of oiu foreign policy have never changed, 
how can the Chancellor of the Exchequer ‘•^ and the First Lord of 
the Admii-alty vindicate the course which they formerly took, 
the resolutions which they then supported, and the sentiments 

• I.e. in the Greek Debate. Yido snjira. 

2 Mr. Gladstone. 
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they then expressed ’ I think they will find it a difficult task 
I h'l^ e no doubt the noble lord is perfectly convinced of the 
justice and truth of the senbments he expressed m 1852 
Anything that falls from his lips on such a subject^ — or, indeed, 
upon any subject — as Secretary of Shite for Toreign Affairs,^ is 
entitled to the highest consideration But, how long is he 
going to remain Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs ’ I am 
not speaking now from mere rumour I ask — and it is a legiti- 
mate question m a debate on our foreign policy — why did the 
noble lord take the important post he occupies^ Was it be- 
cause his opimons on the French connection were well known? 
Well, i‘5 he going to lea\e the post because his cabinet, or the 
majority of his cabinet, does not agree with those opimons ? 
This IS clearly a subject on which some explanation is due to 
the House 

I know I may he met, but I hardly think I shall be met, 
by the allegation that I have no right to suppose the noble 
lord 18 about to quit the office he is so competent to occupy I 
said I do not speak from rumour on this point, and I will now 
state to the House the authority on which I said so It is a 
paragraph in a paper — a journal I hope, notwithstanding the 

conduct of the journals tint haie criticised some of us, it will 
not be unden alued on that account It is, to borrow an expres- 
sion from our neighbours, ‘a communication,’ and it appears in 
a journal of great respectability It appears in laige letters, 
in a prominent place, m a newspaper, and commences with the 
significant words, ‘\Ne are authorised to state’ — in fict, it is 
redolent of Downing Street, and no doubt comes from it This 
first paragraph, for there Iniebeen four of them — informs us 
that the arrangements which were not quite made when the 
cabinet ins formed are now pretty well settled the noble lord 
the member for Ixindon is to continue leader of the House of 
Commons, but is to relinquish the office of Secretary of State, 
and ho will probablj not assume any other office I haienot the 
pangrqhs here, and it was only by chance I read them yester- 
day, but I cm state pretty nearly the substance of them That 

' I/inlJ R vsollwnsSJecrenryotStitcrorl'orelpn Iffa rsdannptlocnrl/ 
part of tl Co.tl t on Goicrnment and was saccccdctl bj Lonl Clarcnion 
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was a very strange aunomicement no donlit, but then came tlie 
second paragraph. We understood from tlie fir.'^t, t]iat jlie 
noble lord had accepted oflicc as Secretary of State provision- 
ally; but people were surprised at this, and then tliere came 
forth another paragraph, in which they ‘ were authorised to 
state* that this was a mistake, tliat tlie nolile lord was not to 
hold office as Secretary of State for Foreign Aifairs, Imt to have 
some office where there was nothing to do, .somewhere in tlie 
neighbourhood of Waterloo Bridge. In fact, the only jilace the 
description met was that- of the toll-gatherer. 

Well, Sir, that paragraph was not satisfactory. 'J'he nolile 
lord, whatever tlie opinions of some of ns may lie, is rather a 
favourite of the people of Fngland, and they did not think that 
was exactly the treatment to which a man of his position was 
entitled. There was then another paragraph, in which it was 
stated ‘on authority,' that all the other jiaragraphs were erro- 
neous — that the noble lord was going to resign the office of 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, but was certainly to con- 
tinue leader of the House, and was to have ah-oom allowed him 
in the office of the Secretary of State. But. the climax was 
reached when a fourth and rather an angry paragi-aph, written, 
it seemed, with .some personal indignation at what had already 
been published, appeared, in which it was stated that nothing 
could be more erroneous or premature than the previous an- 
nomicement that the nolile lord was to continue leader of the 
House of Commons ; that he was not to have a small room at 
the Foreign Office, but that he was to have a room at the Coun- 
cil Office, and even to be allowed two clerks. 

Sii', I protest against this system of shutting up great men 
in small rooms, and of binding to the triumphal chariot wheels 
of administrative ability, all the force and genius of the Whig 
party. I think I have a right to ask the noble lord frankly, 
‘ Are you Secretary of State, or are you not ? ’ If he is Seere- 
taiyof State for Foreign Affairs, he will no doubt, on the subject 
we are treating to-night, afford us very satisfactory information ; 
but if he is Secretary of State now, but is not to be Secretary 
of State to-inoiTow, I think the declarations of the noble lord 
on a question of foreign policy will be much depreciated in the 
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value which we should otherwise attach to them. Sir, consider- 
ing the conduct of the Fiist Lord of the Admiralty — conduct 
which I will not describe, for to that it was the result of 
design would be offensive, and to say that it was indiscreet 
would, as I observed before, be impertinent ; considering the 
conduct of the President of the Board of Control, which, be it 
designed or indiscreet, or anything else, is of no matter, for no 
epithets can rescue him from the position he occupies ; con- 
sidering the programme of the First Slinister, which contradicts 
all our previous experience and confounds all onr connctions ; 
considering the mysterious circumstances which attend the 
present occupation of the post of Secretary of State by the 
noble lord the member for London, I think I have a right to 
ask for what has not yet been accorded us—some clear explana'. 
tion from the Government with respect to the relations which 
exist between this country and France. 

Sir, there is one other reason why I am bound to pursue 
this inquiry at the present moment, and I find that reason in 
the present state of parties in this House. It is a peculiar 
state of things ; it is quite unprecedented j it is well deserving 
of the attention of honourable members who sit in that quarter 
of the House \the benches heloxv the gangway on the ministei'ial 
aide]. We have at this moment a Consen’ative ministry and 
a Conservative Opposition. WHiere the great Liberal party is, 
I pretend not to know, 'WTiere are the ^^’lugs with their great 
tradition — two centuries of Parliamentary lu'^tre, and deeds of 
noble patriotism? Tliere is no one to answer. Where are the 
youthful energies of Radicalism — its buoyant expectation — its 
sanguine hopes? Awakened, I fear, from the first dream of 
that ardent incYpcrience which finds itself at the same moment 
used and discarded — used without compunction, and not dis- 
carded with too much decency. ^^^le^o•a^e the Radicals ? Is 
therea man in the House who declares himself to bea Radical? 
(Asoice: ‘Yes!’) Oh, no! You would be afraid of being caught 
and changed into a Conservative minister. Well ! how lias 
this curious state of things been brought about ? ^^^lat is tlie 
machinery by which it has been efiected — the secret system 
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that has brought on this portentous political calamity ? I 
think I must go to that inexhaustible magazine of political 
device, the First Lord of the Admiralty, to explain the present 
state of affairs. 

The House may recollect that some two years ago, when I 
had the honour of addressing them on a subject of some impor- 
tance, that the right honom'able gentleman the First Lord of 
the Admiralty afforded us, as is his Avont, one of those political 
creeds in Avhich his speeches abound ; and the right honourable 
gentleman on that occasion, in order that there might be no 
mistake — in order that the House and the country should be 
alike undeceiA^ed, and that they should not have any false ex- 
iiectations from him — esjiecially the Conservative or Protec- 
tionist j)ai’ty — said, in a manner the most decided, that his 
political creed was this : ‘ I take my stand upon Progress.’ 
Well, Sir, I thought at the time that progress was an odd thing 
to take one’s stand upon. I thought at the time that a states- 
man who took his stand upon progress might find he had got 
a very slippery foundation. I thought at the time, though the 
right honourable gentleman weighs his words, that this was a 
piece of rhetorical slip-slop. But I apologise for the momen- 
tary suspicion. I take the earliest opportunity of expressing 
to the right honourable gentleman my sincere regret that I 
had for a moment supposed he could make an inadvertent 
observation. I find that it was a system perfectly matured, 
and now brought into action, of which the right honourable 
gentleman spoke. For Ave have now got a ministry of ‘ Pro- 
gress,’ and everyone stands still. We never hear the word 
‘ Eeform ’ now ; it is no longer a ministry of Eeform ; it is a 
ministry of Progress, every member of which agrees to do 
nothing. All difficult questions are suspended. All questions 
which cannot be agreed upon are open questions. Now, Sir, 
I don’t want to be unreasonable, but I think there ought to be 
some limit to this system of open questions. It is a system 
which has hitherto preA’-ailed only partially in this country, and 
which never has prevailed Avith any advantage to it. Let us, 
at least, fix some limit to it. Let Parliamentary Eeform, let 
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tlie Ballot, bo opeti questions if you please j let ev ery institu~ 
tion in Cburcli and State be open questions; but, at least, let 
your answer to me to-night prove that, among your open ques- 
tions, you are not going to make an open question of the peace 
of Europe. 
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[In March 1855 Lord John Russell had gone out as Plonipoten- 
tiaiy to the Yienna Conference; and Avhile there had offered to re- 
commend to his colleagues terms of peace proposed by Austria, which 
on his return home, finding that thej* did not approve of them, he 
forbore to press, and did not divulge to Parliament. Soon after his 
return he delivered a most warlilce speech. But hli'. Disraeli believed 
that on his first return from Yienna these proposals were more 
favourably received by the cabinet than the public had been led to 
believe, and that at one moment ‘ a new coalition ’ was meditated, on 
the basis of them, which would have biought to the Government the sup- 
port of I\Ir. Gladstone, j\Ii'. jililner Gibson and the Peace Party, with- 
out which it was liable to defeat at any moment, The Resolution 
thei'efore was intended to force the Government to declaie itself. Oji 
a division being taken the motion was negatived by 319 votes to 219.] 

DISRAELI rose, according to notice, to move the fol- 
-ujL lowing resolution : — 

‘ That this House cannot adjourn for the recess without ex- 
pressing its dissatisfaction with the ambiguous language and 
uncertain conduct of Her jMajesty’s Groverament in reference to 
the great question of peace or war ; and that, under these cir- 
cumstances, this House feels it ri duty to declare that it will 
continue to give every support to Her IMajesty in the prosecu- 
tion of the war until Her jMajesty shall, in conjunction "with her 
allies, obtain for this country a safe and honourable peace.’ 

He said : In rising, Sir, to move the resolution which is now 
in your hands I wish in the first place to explain to the House 
the reasons by which I am actuated in so doing, and the object 
which I have in view. Sir, I have watched for some time, as I 
suppose every member in tins House has watched, ivith interest 
and with deep anxiety, the conduct of the Grovemment with 
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respect to the great question of peace or during the recent 
Conference at Vienna ; and I have imbibed an opinion with 
respect to the intentions of the Government which has filled 
me with distrust. I thought that there was on their part 
language so ambiguous and conduct so uncertain that I was led 
to reflect what might be the consequences of circumstances 
which undoubtedly had filled the public mind of this country 
with great disquietude and great discontent, and which cer- 
tainly demanded the attention and consideration of every man 
who felt that he had a responsible duty to perform in this 
House. It was impossible for me, entertaining that opinion, to 
ask that the sentiments of this House should be publicly de- 
clared on this subject so long as negotiations were going on. 
Everybody knows that the obvious and irresistible answer to me 
would have been, * Her hlajesty’s servants are at this moment 
engaged in confidential communication with the representatives 
of foreign Powers, and it would be highly indecorous and might 
be injurious to the interests of Her Majesty’s service if the 
criticisms of Parliament should interfere with the probable 
result of their labours.’ ^\^lo can for a moment deny that such 
an objection would be entirely judicious and could not for a 
moment be resisted ? At last. Sir, after some inquiry and 
after an tmusual period of time, the protocols of the negotiations 
were laid on the table of this House, and I did anticipate that 
the minister, following the precedents which as I think ought to 
have regulated his conduct, would have taken the earliest 
opportunity of asking the oi>inion of Parliament upon the labours 
of the of his Goremmentf and ironld have aho 

taken tbe same opportunity of laying before the House of 
Commons — without of course committing himself to embarrass- 
ing details, but still frankly, precisely, and exifiicitly — what 
were the intentions of the Government with regaul to the 
great question of peace or war. 

V’ell, Sir, I more than once invited the First Minister to 
take that course, and I confess that even to the last I did 
believe that he would have reconsidered his first conclusion, 
and that he would liave felt that he was doing his duty more 
satisfactorily to his sovereign, to Parliament, and to tlje country 
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if he had xnirsued the course which I had intimated. I did 
hope that the noble lord would have perceived that the public 
mind was in that state as certainl}* to render it necessary above 
all things that the minister should relieve and enlighten public 
o^nnion on subjects of such suipassing magnitude, and that he ' 
would therefore have been anxious to ask, in the constitutional 
and customary manner, the opinion of Parliament on the 
course and character of the negotiation which he had sanctioned, 
and the policy which he had intended to pursue. 

Well, Sir, I was disappointed in that expectation, but I was 
not the only person who was disappointed ; indeed, I think I 
may venture to say that the House and the country were 
equally disappointed; I think I may venture to say that it 
would have been satisfactoiy to the public in the present per- 
plexed and somewhat sullen disposition of the nation, if, at 
the conclusion of negotiations which had been carried on upon 
our part with no usual pomp and ostentation, and which had 
therefore been looked to with projiortionate interest — I think 
it would have been satisfactoiy to the iieojile of England if the 
Fii’st Minister of the Crown had come forward when these 
negotiations had failed, and taken that opportunity of fairly 
expressing the views of his administration to Parliament, and 
have given, as I should have hoped, an expression of opinion 
which would have sustained and reanimated the spuit of the 
coimtry. Nothing of this kind, however, occurred ; and after 
some lapse of time I hesitated whether I should myself take 
the necessary step, and ultimately shrank from doing what I 
felt to be my duty, from what I admit may be a cowardly fear 
of those vulgar imputations which are often too influential — 
imputations that a man, when compelled in the exercise of his 
duty in this House to do that which may in some degree convey 
a censure of the Government, is actuated by the most unwoithy 
motives. I declined, I am ashamed to say, and more than 
once declined, to take the course that, in the position which 
with the too great indulgence of my friends, I occuiy, I felt 
was my duty. 

However, a right honourable gentleman, a member for a 
great city, a member of the Privy Council of the Queen, thought 
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that this was an occasion which could not be allowed to pass 
unnoticed, and therefore he placed on the table of the House a 
motion for an Address to Her jHajestj. The right honourable 
gentleman the member for Manchester (]Mr. Gibson), instead 
of tbe First Minister of the Crown, proposed an Address to Her 
ilajesty upon the grave question of peace or war. I hope, if 
the noble lord could have screwed up his courage to iiropose an 
Address to his Royal Slistress, that it would not have been con- 
ceived in the s}nrit of the motion of the right honourable 
member for Manchester; and the great object which I have in 
view to-night is, if I possibly can, to extract among other 
things from the Government a declaration to that effect. 

But, Sir, the right honourable gentleman the member for 
^Manchester, in gii mg his notice, acted m a perfectly Parlia- 
mentary manner, m a manner quite consistent ivith his own 
high character and eminent talents j and I beard of that notice 
with entire satisfaction, because I felt that the question would 
have been fairly brought before this House, that we should 
have had an opportunity of venturing at length into the di**- 
cussion of topics which I am m}self soon to treat upon — topics 
which I believe to be of the utmost importance to the honour 
and to the interests of this country. And, although I could not 
support that right honourable gentleman in this motion, I was 
gntcful to him for affording to me and mj friends the ojipor- 
tmiity of expressing our views iqKin thisi subject, and for taking 
a course which would have elicited tint exjircssion of opinion 
which I believe now to be absolutely necessary for the 
countiy*. 

Sir, I never for i momeut supposed that that discussion 
would not take place. Is there a gentleman on either side of 
the House who could for an instant have imagined that it could 
be suppressed? Kot the slightest objection was made on the 
put of the Government when the right honourable gcntleinanV 
noliee was given. IViie it is that the member for Manchester 
had not the i>ower of commanding a daj, m order to bring the 
question before the Hou'c; but then the unqueatioinhle iing- 
mtude and gravity of the subject to be broiiglit under consider- 
ation, the anxious feeling of the jicopleof thiscountrj in regard 
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to it, and tlie sense of propriety which I &ui)pose still influences 
ii Queen’s minister who is the leader of the House of Commons, 
convinced eveiyone immediately that no priAoleges of place, no 
arrangements of public business, could for a moment be obstacles 
to appointing a day when that discussion should be fairly and 
fully conducted. Accordingly, the noble lord, with that impulse 
which we could only expect on his pari, gave at once an oppor- 
tunity for facilitating the discussion, oftering to the right 
honom-able gentleman a day ; and at last we had an Address to 
the Ci-own, to be moved by a Privy Councillor, wln'ch raised the 
whole question of peace or war. The day is appointed by the 
minister ; Parliament is assembled ; the House is more than 
usually full ; the entire attention of the nation is fixed upon 
the House of Commons, belie\dng that at length, afler a dreary 
interval of inglorious lassitude, this assembly was about to give 
some signs of political life and Parliamentaiy duty ; when to 
our great sm*prise, however— to the surprise, I should think, 
of everyone who was not in the secret, for the secret was well 
kept — the expectation of Parliament, of the country — I might 
almost say, of Eiwoidc — was baulked, and no j^ossible chance 
whatever given for any discussion taking place upon the most 
momentous transactions that have oecmTcd in this country since 
the peace of 1815, and which, strange to say, have, not only 
most deeply engrossed the interest, but absorbed the thoughts 
and joassions of the people of England. 

Sir, I need not recall to the recollection of the House what 
happened here on Monday last. The scene then enacted was too 
vivid and dramatic to be easily forgotten. A right honourable 
gentleman suddenly rose,' recently the colleague and, I suppose, 
still the friend of the noble lord, and, whether actuated merely 
by political considerations or by mere social influence, as some 
suppose, that right honourable gentleman, referring to some 
papers which have been long lying on the table of this House, 
and which all of us have studied, tmns to a well-thumbed 
passage and asks the First Minister of the Crown whether, as 
there slightly intimated, it be a fact that there is a jjossibility 
of renewed negotiations taking place. I will do the noble lord 

> Mr. Sidney Herbert. 
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the justice to th'it he showed uncompromising counge on ^ 
that occasion, for he did not condescend to assign the slightest 
ground for our believing anything of the kind But nothing 
seemed to satisfy the appetite for suppression which charac- 
terised the pnncipal conspirators on that occasion Although the 
noble lord did not gi\e the House or the nght honoiunble 
querist the slightest ground for feinng that the discussion in 
this House would interfere with any negotiations whateaer, 
another noble lord * — perhaps al«o influenced by social feelings 
which we all respect — roae and, with 'inaivete and a simplicity 
that all must have admired, fir^t afforded the House the un 
neces'^ary information that he had engaged to second the motion 
of the member for Alanchester, and in the next place said that 
really, after what had fallen from the member for the Uni 
versitj of Oxford * — not, of course, after the answer of the noble 
lord — ^he thought it would be totally imixis&ible for him to fulfil 
his promise 

ell, Sir, in a very short time it was found that we were to 
have no debate on the great que tion of pe ice or war before the 
^Yh^t8untlde hoUdaj , which were then impending, and, still 
influenced, Sir, by the convictions winch I entertain on tins 
subject, believing tint the conduct of Her Alajesty’s ministers 
with respect to this que«tion deserves the utmost suspicion and 
distrust, and, if not vigilantly watched and carefully controlled, 
inaj lead to consequences most penlons to the honour and the 
intcre'its of tins couiitrv, I felt if mj dutj to gue that notice 
which I shall now, Sir, oon place in your lnnds> That is the 
simple reason for that notice It is a notice limited to the 
i«snc winch attempted to be mte<l by the re&olution If the 
motion be one that involves a question of confidence or of 
censure u],ion the Gov emment, let it not be said that it lias 
been hastily preiwred, or that sufficient notice has not been 
affordtal to bononrable member The motion, on my part, has 
risen from <.irtuinstancc» of the hour The gentlemen who sit 
oppo ite have had the saint notice of it as my own fnonds and 

• I.on3 nnrry V anc 
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I should be ashamed to attempt on such a subject to take a 
minister by surprise. In fact, if the House mil permit me to 
say it, having no confidence in the Government, and feeling that 
it would not be improper to ask the opinion of the House on 
that general question, nevertheless the time alone would deter 
me from giving a notice of so compreliensive a character, 
because I could not, in taking such a course, have given that 
ample and sufficient notice to every member of this House 
wliich under such circumstances is usual. Tlie present motion 
has grown out of the peculiar circumstances which I have 
described. It is a loyal and a legitimate motion; it takes 
nobody by suiprise, and honourable gentlemen ojiiiosite were 
aware of its jiurpose almost as soon as those with whom I have 
the honour of acting. 

Now, Sir, having stated m3' reasons for gmng this notice, I 
will now ventm*e to attempt to exiiress what I purpose by it. 
I propose to-night, if possible, to induce the House to come to 
the same conclusion to which I have come m3'self. I tliiuk the 
conduct of Her ]\Iajesty’s Government with respect to the 
question of peace or war has been uncertain, and their language 
ambiguous, and if the House be of my opinion, I hojie the 
House will join with me in arresting the course of a jJolicy 
Avhich they must feel in this case to be injmaous to the 
country. I purpose, if possible, to induce them to come to 
that conclusion. I ask something else: I ask the House, 
when uncertainty is so prevalent, when ambiguity of phrase 
and conduct is so rife, that they will, in a manner which cannot 
be mistaken, declare to the country that with regard to this 
war their opinions have not changed, and that their spirit is 
not daunted, and that while they disapprove the language and 
conduct of the Government, and are resolved if they possibly 
can by the vote of to-night to destroy what is the cause of this 
ambiguous language and uncertain conduct, they are at the 
same time ready to carry on this war until its great object — a 
secure and honom’able peace — be obtained. With those views 
I shall to-night on this question attemjDt to obtain a clear and 
precise opinion from the House of Commons, and also if 
possible, though with less hojje, from Her Majesty’s ministers. 
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Now, Sir, having made these observations with tlie indul- 
gence of the Hou'se, on the course and obj ect of tins proposition, 
let me, before I enter into a 8e\erer research advert to an ob- 
ser\ ation made by the noble lord the other night ' upon the 
manner in which I gave this notice The noble lord made a 
good-humoured tu quoque — and a tu quoque should always be 
good humoured, for it has nothing else to recommend it — and 
he intimated to the House, with no great refinement of ex- 
pression® that there was some concert between me and the 
honourable member for Aylesbury (Jlr Layard) in bnngmg 
forward this motion, because the honourable gentleman relm- 
qiushed his nght to bnng forward his motion, to which he 
could prefer a supenor claim to mine I beg to say that I had 
no communication with the honourable member on this sub- 
ject I cannot say that if I had met the honourable gentleman 
m the lobby, I should ha\e refrained from having anj commu- 
nication with him He has \ery often postponed the motion of 
which he has gii en notice, and had I met him I might naturally 
have said, < I am going to give my notice do you really intend 
to bnng forward yonr motion?’ But, ns it happened, I did not 
meet him I state this because t do not want anybody to con- 
sider tint I see any impropriety m roj communicating with 
the honourable member for Aylesbury or anyone el«e As long 
as I am a member of this House I hope to maintain that frank 
communication with eiery member of Parliament nhich I trust 
has always distinguished my conduct Sofvr ns the honourable 
gentleman IS concerned, I have known him from childhood, and 
ha\e alwajs had great confidence m his ability and character 
his abilities arc now Furopean m fame and have justified my 
opinion of them; and wliate\er the nnfortnnate circumstances® 
which haic prejudiced many ngain«t him in this House — which 
I deplore, and which, so far as he is concerned, I disapprove— 
still lime no doubt that the time will come when, with his 
talent 3 and excellent disposition, lie will outlii e those prejudice^, 
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■\vliicli I lliiiik, and I tell liim .‘■•o franlvly, have some fair founda- 
tion. The honoiu-able gentleman and the House will not, I am 
sure, misunderstand my observations. I should not have stated 
this unless I had just been informed — I hope I am wrong, but 
I am afraid the rumour is authentic — that the honourable 
gentleman intends to vote against my motion. I do not 
believe, however, that Ire or an^'one else will vote agaiirst it 
until they have heard the debate about to ensue. I think the 
debate is a little too grave and important for leaders on either 
side of the House to count noses with accuracy. We are going 
to-night to discuss no common subject ; we are goiirg to weigh, 
scrutinise and examine the conduct of higlr personages intrusted 
with most solemn duties and rrpon whose conduct of these 
duties depends the greatness of this country and the happiness 
and prosperit}’' of its people. He would not. be a bold man 
only — he would be a shameless man — who could dare to say 
before this discussion that hi.s name was registered in the 
pocket-book of any party. 

Sir-, the circumstance.s to wliich I am about to call the 
attention of the Horrse will require no gi'eat exercise of nremory 
to command. I am not going to ask them to go back to the 
passage of the Pruth, or to the declaration of war ; ray criticism 
to-night will be on public transactions of recent date, though 
I admit that Avithout a preAuous knowledge of the circumstances 
that preceded them it would be more difficult to form an accurate 
and- sober judgment on the subject. My canvas is so small 
tliat I shall commence Avith the installation in office of the 
• Fii’st IMinister opposite.' Grloiious eiAocli for' this country ! 
One cannot but remember the triumphant cheers which an- 
nounced that the crown of Paidiamentary laurel encircled that 
reverend brow. There was a minister at last who would vindi- 
cate the honour of the country ; there was a minister at last 
who would carry on the war like Chatham, and who Avould 
maintain his principles in this House like Pitt ; there was a 
man, backed by an enthusiastic people to redeem a falling 
)State ! I remember on that occasion, Avhen the first fervom- Avas 
a little past — when men began to cease, as it were, to feel, and 
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to commence to think — ^that a member of the House rose in hi 
place and asked a significant interrogatory I am sure the Hous 
may anticipate the sagacious mind that Tvould forestall th 
fast-dissipating enthusiasm The member for Carlisle * it nn 
avho rose and asked that question The right honourable gentle 
man had, in a moment of thoughtlessness, forgotten to lean 
the cabinet when Lord Aberdeen retired, but it was a momenf 
of amiable weakness, which we are probably all subject to, anc 
which all of us, especially those in office, can easily pardon 
"Wlien the right honourable gentleman took his seat below the 
gangway, and scanned the scene, and threw his sagacious eye 
o%er the various, yet memorable, history of those thirty-seven 
years to which he appealed a few nights ago, the right honour- 
able gentleman then remembered that a few years back — a 
very few years back — he had, assisted by the eminent lieu- 
tenants who are also sitting near him, impeached the hirst 
Minister of the Crown, on account of his conduct of our foreign 
affairs The noble lord the First Minister, if not then a traitor, 
was at least a ‘ firebrand ^ I well recall tliat memorable Parlia- 
mentary contest which ended in a triumph for the noble lord — 
a triumph, I am bound to say, not gamed so much by the valour 
and number of his legions as by his own distingiushed prowess 
The right honourable gentleman the member for Carlisle, re- 
membering all these things , remembering that his foreign 
policj was the weak point of the noble lord, remembenng tint 
on this «!Core he had formerly failed in turning the nohlo lord 
out of the cabinet — adutj re«ervc<i for the noble lord opposite* 
(Txird John Ilussell) — ^ro^e in Ins place, and, in a House not\crj 
full nor >ery attentue, said (he liaiing just left the cabinet, 
ind his seat, nlthoiigh filled bj a not unworthy successor, being 
still warm with his ample presence) that he wished to address 
m inquir\ to the noble lord, with wlio^.e opinion he must, at 
that time, lia\e been familiar, and asked whether — m the new 
rio\crmnenl of winch lie had been so recentlj a intmbtr — 
wliethtr there was to be any change in the pnncipks ujton 

‘ Plr JamM Qrahato 

* In coa<eqocnw of I^nl r*i)insnton» ungvanl^d commnntcatloa toOo 
1 reneb Ambassalor rclaUrg to the tTrlat 
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wliicli the foreign policy of the new administration was to he 
conducted ; whether the policy recommended and followed hy 
Lord Aberdeen was to be adopted ; whether, above all things, 
there was to be any change in the terms and conditions which 
oiu- plenipotentiary was to insist upon at the Conference of 
Vienna? The right honourable gentleman must, thei-efore, 
have had some suspicion ujjon the subject ; but his suspicion 
was in a moment dispelled. The noble lord rose and said, ‘ On 
the contraiy, om- principles are the same ; our policy is entirely 
identified with the policy of Lord Aberdeen ; no difference has 
been di’eamed of for a moment ■with regard to the conditions 
upon which peace is to be sought for at the Vienna Conference.’ 
The right honomuble gentleman said he heard the statement 
with perfect satisfaction, and should, under those circiunstances, 
conscientiously refrain from even the appearance of factious 
opposition to Her ^Majesty’s Government. 

We started with that interlude. Strange to say, after a 
certain time the plenipotentiaiy, whose conduct we shall have 
hereafter to discuss, retm-ns frustrated ; a plenipotentiaiy who 
represented the policy of Lord Aberdeen returned bootless 
from the conference. The protocols in due time were laid upon 
the table, but the noble lord did not, as I have before said, 
fulfil his duty as Chief Minister of the Crown by moving an 
address to his sovereign. Another gentleman,' however, set 
him the example, and a motion is placed upon the table. 
That motion, if it meant anything, meant a disapprobation of 
the conduct of the plenipotentiary at the Conference. It meant 
that the conditions of peace he insisted upon were unreasonable, 
and that the terms which were proffered ought to have been 
accepted. If it meant anything there is no doubt that it 
meant that. It is derogatory to the high character of the 
member for Manchester to suppose that it meant anything 
else. But what do the right honourable gentleman and his 
two right honomrable friends - do ? They were understood to 
be the chief supporters of the motion of the right honourable 
member for Manchester.^ They rose in their places and threw 

* Mr. M. Gibson. 

- Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Sidney Herbert. 
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their shields over the coming conflict , but unless I am mncl 
mistaken — and I ivonid not for a moment refer to the informa 
tion unless it had been given me in this House apparently mtl 
high authority and mthout reserie — that cluster of eloquence 
and of intellect which had seceded from the cabinet of th( 
noble lord were prepared to throw the lustre of their eloquence 
to exercise their highest faculties, to make use of their finesi 
rhetoric in the attempt to influence the opinion of the Hous( 
in favour of the motion about to be brought forward 

What is the inference to be drawn from this ^ Why, that 
there was some change m tlie conditions on which peace wa' 
to he sought for, and that there was some uncertainty in the 
conduct for which the First Minister had given a pledge to 
the right honourable baronet , because, if the noble lord had 
acted upon the pledge he had given to the nght honourable 
gentleman with regard to the instructions with which the 
plenipotentiary was to be provided, and if the plempotentiary 
had ably and completely earned these instructions into effect, 
how could the right honourable gentleman and his fnends 
justify to themselves their support of a motion which was to 
challenge the propnety of the noble lord’s conduct, and to 
declare that the conditions of peace upon which Government 
had insisted ought not to have been urged’ The inquiry vra« 
made by the right honourable baronet on February 23, 1855, 
and this leads me back for a moment to the unsuccessful pleni- 
potentiary, to the critical period when that noble individiul 
was appointed to office , for upon that appointment, and upon 
the conduct of the noble lord at Vienna, much depends The 
appointment of the plenipotentniy did not at the first hliidt 
apjiear to bo a liappy ont The noble lord the member for 
London is so distinguished that I find it difficult to fix upon 
any subject or ujxin anj jiart of his life in which he has not 
rendered himself remarkable, but I know nothing by winch 
the noble lord Ins been more distinguished than by his dtnun- 
cntion of the jimver and the ambition of Russn It is to tin 
noble lord tint I think maj be mainly attributed — and in hf 
various career bn jjatnotnm maj bo smtained andrtwanltHl 
• Tic Icelllw 
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by ibe reconectioii — (he jvaspion of (hi^ great count vy for a 
■decisive struggle witli (lie colossal energies of the Jlussinn 
empire. The noble lord, (hen occupying an eminent, post. — 
one more eminent, I am sorry to say, than that, •which he noAV 
occupies — addressed, as the loader of the House of Commons, 
not only fervid hut inflammatory language to the Parliament, 
and people of Ihigland, the object of which "was to show that, war 
with liussia was the duty of (he country, and (hat. it, ought to 
he carried on in no hesitating .spirit, hut ought to he undertaken 
hv us with a determination of reali.sinjr con.siderahlc results. 
The noble lord then said : — 

‘The British ministry and nation would be the most, silly 
of mortals if they were to sign an insecure peace, which would 
leave it to the public enemy to hide his time until, by the 
dissensions of the other Powers ; until, by the weakness of 
some of these Powers, he .riiould find a better opportunity of 
accomplishing his design.’ 

If you cheer that vou will cheer still more at, what I am 
about to read. The noble lord .‘^aid a little later: — 

‘The power and ambition of Pussia are dangerous to 
Europe’s indetiendence, and incompatilfle Avith ]i)uroj)e’s future 
security; therefore, no insuflicient, no insecure peace is to be 
made : and England cannot lay down arms until material 
guarantees are obtained, Avhich reducing Pussia’s power to 
proiAortions innocuous to the genei-al libei’ty rvill aflford perfect 
seemity for the future.’ 

That is a brave siiirit. When the noble lord goes to Avar 
he knoAA’s what he is going to Avar about: he Avants to reduce 
the proport, ions of the Rus.sian empire; he Awants material 
guarantees for peace. These are designs wliich some may 
think rash, but all must at least respect as gi’eat; I am obhged 
to refer to these circumstances in order to sIioav the character 
and the antecedents of the noble lord who Avas apjDointed our 
y)lenipotentiary to obtain peace. It Avas a happy choice. The 
noble loi'd, having frightened the country — I should not say 
the country, for it was then ready for anything — but haAUUg 
frightened the diplomacy of Em-ope with those announcements 
that Her IMajesty’s ministers were going to reduce the jDropor- 
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tions of the Russian empire, and -were going to commence a 
war which was not to terminate until we obtained material 
guarantees for peace, naturally called up in the other House 
of Parhament another noble lord whom, although liMng, I 
think I may \ enture to call illostnous. Then it was that Lord 
Lyndhurst — no advocate of a craven policy — ^Lord Lyndhurst, 
who in a green old age has shown a manly vigour m vindicat- 
ing the high character of his country ; Lord Lyndhurst, who, 
although an orator and a patriot, is still a lawyer and a states- 
man, asked this question* he demanded an explanation as to 
the consistency of such statements as reducing the proportions 
of the Russian empire and taking material guarantees with 
the protocol of December 5, 1853, to which France and Eng- 
land were signatories, which stated — 

‘The present war cannot in any ca«e lead to territorial 
diminutions or modifications of the Russian empire ’ 

WTiat happened then ? I would not refer to Lord Clarendon 
if he were not still Secretary of State, for I shall endea\ our, 
as much as I can, not to touch upon the policy of the illustnous 
corpses of the Aberdeen administntion. I will refer only to 
existing and responsible ministers, although it is not to be 
supposed that any man who is a Secretary of State now would 
do anything so mean and pitiful as to say tliat he was not re- 
sponsible for the deeds of the defunct administration. 'Well, 
what did Lord Clarendon say’ Lord Clarendon jear iros 
indignant at the inqmiy of Lord Lyndhurst. He said that 
the language quoted by the noble and learned lord might he 
the will of Amtna and Prussia, but it was not the will of 
England and of France. Tins ivos toward the end of the 
session, and therefore, notwithstanding c\cn the protocol 
signed by Frante and England, which declared that, whateier 
the result of the war might l>c, the temtory of Russia might 
not be diminished in extent, the English Government, h^ 
the head of its diplomacy, the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affur*, stated in the highest lIou«mof Parluament tint Enghml 
would not lie infliicnce<l or controlled b} the protocol tint tliev 
hatl signed. 

Well, Sir, I ln\e shown tlntthe nohio lord wlio wa« selectcil 
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for a plenipoteiitiaiy to obtain peace, was imqneslionabl^’’ an 
advocate of war — and of war on a great scale. It is of infi- 
nite importance, when we have to investigate the conduct of 
the noble lord in this emergency", that we should clearly 
comprehend what were the antecedents of the noble lord 
and his qualifications for the office which I think he 
rashly undertook. The House will remember that it is 
only forty-eight hours since the Fir.^t jMinister of the Crown 
said that, although these negotiations had been unsuccessful, 
they had been conducted with consummate abilit y. The noble 
lord (Viscount Palmerston) nods his head. I accept that 
ceremoiy^ as if the noble lord threw down his glove, and I call 
upon the House of Commons, without respect, to party, to give 
a verdict ^^^tll respect to the conduct of our plenipotentiary at 
Vienna. Do not let it be said that I am malcino- comments 
upon the conduct of the uoble lord because I am a inember of 
a different political iwrty, and that this is a party move. If I 
show that his conduct at those Conferences led to consequences 
prejudicial to the public weal, it is my duty to bring these 
things forward. It was not enough that the noble lord made 
the speech to which I have referred, but he, the plenipotentiary 
of peace, distinguished himself in this House by the high tone 
lie assumed with regard to Eussia, and the rulers of Eussia ; 
and, although then the First Minister of State in this House, he 
did not hesitate to denounce the conduct of the Emperor and 
his minister as false and fiaudulent. 

The noble lord did more. As the session advanced, as the 
noble lord’s blood gi'ew more warm, in a moment of excite- 
ment (it was in the month of July), the noble lord revealed the 
secret policy of the profound cabinet of which he was a member 
to the House of Commons, and we then obtained the authori- 
tative information that war was to be canued on and peace 
obtained in no less a manner than by the conquest of provinces, 
and the destruction of that stronghold that threw its fi'owning 
shadows over the waters of the Black Sea. The noble loi’d 
made an explanation afterwards of the words he used ; but, as 
has been well obseiwed, ‘ Apologies only account for that which 
they do not alter.’ When the noble lord thus announced the 
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invasion of the Crimea, and the destruction of Sebastopol, I, 
for one, said that I had listened to the statement Tvith dismay. 
These were the qualifications of the plenipotentiary of peace, 
whose selection did so much credit to the judgment of the 
First Jlimster, who, called to power by the entliusia'on of the 
people, and determined to put the right man in the right place, 
sends a minister to negotiate peace who had proclaimed an 
internecine war 

But these were not all the qualifications of the noble lord 
It was not enough that he had distinguished himself by address* 
mg inflammatory harangues to the House of Commons It ivas 
not enough that in a moment of outrageous and fatal mdiscretion 
he revealed, as one might say, the coming disasters of liis 
country It was not enough that he had denounced the conduct 
of the Emperor of Russia and his ministers as false and fraudu- 
lent The noble lord signalised himself by another exploit 
before he vent to make peace for his country The noble lord 
destroyed a cabinet He tripped up the Prime Minister because 
he ivas not earnest enough in prosecuting the war These were 
the antecedents, those the qualifications of the mlnl^tc^ pleni- 
potentiary to whom was con<5igned the fulfilment of the most 
important duties that lia\e c\er been delegated to a subject of 
tlic Cro^^l since tlie great Congress of Vienna This was the 
dove sent out to the troubled waters of Eurojie 

It Ins been said of the noble lonl — I think, veiy unjustlj — 
bj a high, though anonjmouR nuthontj, tint tlie noble lord 
was not calculated for the post of jilei)i|)ot( ntiary m the fir«t 
place, becau c be was iiotnncmmtnt diplomatist, and, eecondlj, 
beoauce lie did not take that leading {Kisitioii at this moment 
in this countrv which might Invc compensated for his want of 
diplomatic cvptricnccintheopinionfftht Riis lan Court That 
was, I tliink, unjust, because I hhiJl sfion tint the nolilt. Joitl 
Ins had agrcit though not lengthened exj crience of diplomatic 
afl urs Ho was once it the head of the ihploimtic IkkIv of his 
toiintrv,and m tint cijmeitv jniforintal fnt- of no mean iln- 
ncter, vliich grcntlj mniicnced subscH|ucnt ivent*>, and an at 
this moment influeneing tin firtimis of this country, and, 
although it i< quite tnu lint, having held thninici, wliin 
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the noble lord was called upon by his sovereign to form a 
Government he could only find one gentleman to serve under 
him, and that, gentleman the present h^'irst ^Minister, and 
though the noble lord, with his great position and with all his 
genius, which I admire, finds himself in this disagreeable pre- 
dicament of twice filling a subordinate position in two adminis- 
trations Avhich are AVhig administmlions, still that noble lord 
is the leader of the great ^Vhig party — that small company of 
ffreat fiimilies who ever rule this country, when in power, by 
the principles of an oligarchy masked in the language of a 
democrac}" — and therefore the noble lord, whatever office he 
may fill, will always be a very considerable man. 

Let me, then, call the attention of the House to a great 
event in the career of the noble lord — the key-note of the 
transactions which occurred when the noble lord was chief of 
the diplomac}^ of the country. The noble lord was Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs during a brief period in the year 
1853 — two or three months — but though the period was brief, 
the most important communications which have ever been 
made to this count ly, at any period of its history, were made 
when the noble lord was Secretaij of Slate. Upon the noble 
lord fell the responsibility of deciding the course of Imgland 
when vast events were near us, when a dark destiny was im- 
pending over Europe, and when the conduct of the English 
ministry might have averted that fate and the consecpiences of 
a great conflict. A whisper was heard, a rumour wris spread, 
that secret communications ' of a very different character from 
those which had been laid upon the table of this House, had 
taken place between the Court of St. Petersburg and the Eng- 
lish Government. They were denied, not by the Government, 
but by those who seemed to have authority to deny them. I 
extorted myself from the noble lord- the Secretary of State the 
admission that those documents existed. Such was the feeling 
of Parliament and of the country — ^though, I admit, I cannot 
justify the conduct of any Government in producing those 
papers — they were produced, they are on the table, they are 

> I.e. the proposal of the Czar to Sir George Hamilton Seymour that England 
should agree to a partition of Turkey, taking Egy^ot for herself. 
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among the most precious records of the history of the age, 
and there Tve learnt, from the hps as it "were of the late Em- 
peror of Ru=sia himself, his resolution to accomplish the parti- 
tion of Turkey , and that partition was to be accomplished 
mainly by assuming nghts of a protectorate o\ er the Ghnstian 
subjects of the Porte which in the last despatch of the Rus- 
sian minister we hear, as a protectorate, ne\er existed 

V» hat w as the conduct of the noble lord the chief of the 
diplomacy of England underthese circumstances’ Obsenewell 
this important phase of tho'se transaction", and you will find, as 
I will show jou, the key-note of disaster, you will find it the 
cause of the failure of the recent negotiations, and the probable 
cau"e of great difficulties and dangers to this countrj The 
noble lord, after ample time, wrote a secret and confidential 
despatch to Su George Hamilton Seymour upon the propositions 
of the Emperor of Russia and upon the general tenor of the confi- 
dential communications which were then taking place I must 
invite the attention of the First Minister, who admires the 
abilitj of hiP colleague "o much, to these remark" The noble 
lord (Lord Tohn Russell) wrote a despatch wlncli was much 
admired when it first appeared The despatch was partlj hi"- 
toncal and partly diplomatic The noble lord was of opinion 
that the Sultan was not in the «ame state as the Spanish King 
in the time of Louis XH , or the last of the Medici Certainl) 
those soitrcigns had no children, and the Sultan has ns manv 
wives as the wisest monarch, ami t-o nnnj children that he i*' 
obliged to III irrj them to hi" minister" ith all this historical 
display, which, while utiaccompamed bj anything injunoU', 
reflect" gnat honour ujion the country protliicing such a states- 
man, the noble lord procetdwl — - 

‘ To tlie«c caution" Her "Majestj*" Go\ eminent avish to add 
that 111 their Miw it !*• c "tntial that the biiltnn should b< 
adaipod to tri it lu«(hnstjaii pulijcctu in conformity with tin 
pnnciplts of iquitj ami reltgiou'. fmdom winch pni*ail gem^- 
ralU among tin i nlightenwl nations of I nrojn The more the 
Turkish Goitnnmnt adopts the nde^ of nnjiartnl law an 1 

equ il ndmini tration, tin h s wil! the I tnj cror f f Ru«sia find 
it mce "^arv to ajjU that «xc(ptiond j>rottctiou which Hi< 
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Imxierial jMaje.sty has found so burdensome and inconvenient, 
though no doubt prescribed b}^ duty, and sanctioned by treaty.’ 

]^ot to taunt the noble lord with an error (though probabl}^ 
the most gross error ever made by a Secretary of State) ; not to 
twit the noble lord with a fatal admission (for everyone gets 
into a scrape sometimes, and we who are a popular assembly 
know that duties press so upon public meu, which they can 
only half fulfil, that all sometimes make mistakes ; though a 
Secretary of State who in a secret, and confidential despatch 
makes a mistake is less entitled to the charity of men than 
mere individuals), I will remind the House that I called 
attention, when that despatch was so mucli admii'ed, to this 
fatal adinission. The noble lord never made the slightest 
answer. He could not make any answer, and I should never 
have brought it forward again but. for the remarkable reason I 
am about to place before the House, and which the House will 
in a moment see is exercising a fatal influence on this country. 

The mistake of the noble lord was to acknowledge the j)ro- 
tectorate of Russia over the Christian subjects of the Porte which 
Count Nesselrode has just told us does not exist ; and, not only 
to acknowledge, but to tell us ‘its exercise is iwesciibed by duty 
and sanctioned by treaty.’ ^^’llen the noble lord told the 
House some time ago that everybody knew what the ‘ Four 
Points ’ were, I toolc an opportunity of saying, that I, for one, 
did not know what the ‘ Four Points ’ were. Up to the moment 
the protocols were placed on the table, we never had a formal 
and authentic statement of what the ‘ Fom* Points ’ were ; but 
at last the papers were laid upon the table, and the ‘Four 
Points ’ are now in the hands of the Parliament of England, 
of those honom-able gentlemen who will sanction or ojjpose the 
resolution which I am about to submit. Here we have at last 
the ‘ Four Points,’ and I beg you to turn to the fom-th point, 
bearing in mind the noble lord’s famous historical despatch, 
and the interpretation which he put upon the treaties of 
Kainardji and others, acknowledging a protectorate and declaring 
its exercise to be not only legal but obligatory. What do 
we see in the fourth article of the Conference of Vienna ? Re- 
member this article has been pi'oduced by the prolonged 
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among the most precious records of the history of the age, 
and there we learnt, from the lips as it were of the late Em- 
peror of Ku« la himself, his resolution to accomphsh the parti- 
tion of Turkey, and that partition was to be accomplished 
mainly by assuming rights of a protectorate oier the Christian 
subjects of the Porte which in the last despatch of the Rus- 
sian minister we hear, as a protectorate, neier existed 

"WHiat was the conduct of the noble lord the chief of the 
diplomacy of England underthese circumst inces’ Obser\ewell 
this important phase of tho«e transactions, and you will find, as 
I will show you, the key-note of disaster, jou will find it the 
cause of the failure of the recent negotiations, and the probable 
cause of great difficulties and dangers (o this country Tiie 
noble lord, after ample time, wrote a secret and confidential 
despatch to Sii George Hamilton Seymour upon the propositions 
of the Emperor of Russia and upon the general tenor of the confi- 
dential communications winch were then taking place I must 
jmate the attention of the First Alinister, who admires the 
ability of his colleague so much, to these remarks The noble 
lord (Lord Tohn Russell) wrote a despatch which was much 
admired when it first appeared Tlio despatcli was partlj hi'*- 
toncal and partlj diplomatic Tlie noble lord was of opinion 
that the Sultan was not in the «ame state as the Spanish King 
in the time of Ix>uis XIV , or the Inst of the Medici Certainlj 
those EO\ercigns had no children, and the Sultan has as man} 
wncs as the wisest inonarcli, and eo man} children that he is 
obliged to in iny them to his minister M ith all this histoncal 
displa}, wlmh, while unaccompanied b} an}thing injunoiis, 
reflects gnat honour uiion the country producing such a states- 
man, the noble lord proceed! rt — 

‘ To these cautious Her Majosta’s Oo\cmment wish to add 
tint in their Mtw it is es ciitial that the Sultan fhould b( 
adviperl totrnt his Chnsfnn pubjects m conronnit\ with tin 
pnnciples of rtjuU^ ami religious frteilom which | ronil gen<‘- 
mll} among the enlighten^nl nations t»f 1 uroj e Ihc more the 
Turkish Oo\tniimiit adopts the niks of impartial law and 
t'tjiial admiiii tntion, the le s will the 1 mjKror of Russia fin ^ 
it neecs ar\ to ajpl} that fxccjtionil protection which Hii* 
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Imiierial Majesty lias found so burdensome and inconvenient, 
tiiougli no doubt prescribed by duty, and sanctioned by treaty/ 
Not to taunt tbe noble lord with an error (though probably 
the most gross error ever made by a Secretary of State) ; not to 
twit the noble lord with a fatal admission (for everyone gets 
into a scrape sometimes, and we who are a popular assembly 
know that duties press so upon public men, which they can 
only half fulfil, that all sometimes make mistakes ; though a 
Secretary of State who in a secret and confidential despatch 
makes a mistake is less entitled to the charity of men than 
mere individuals), I will remind the House that I called 
attention, when that despatch was so much admired, to this 
fatal admission. The noble lord never made the slightest 
answer. He could not make any answer, and I should never 
have brought it foi*ward again but for the remarkable reason I 
am about to place before the House, and which the House will 
in a moment see is exercising a fatal influence on this country. 

The mistake of the noble lord was to acknowledge the pro- 
tectorate of Eussia over the Christian subjects of the Porte which 
Count Nesselrode has just told us does not exist ; and, not only 
to acknowledge, but to tell us ‘its exercise is prescribed by duty 
and sanctioned by treaty.’ When the noble lord told the 
House some time ago that everybody knew what the ‘ Four 
Points ’ were, I took an opportunity of saying, that I, for one, 
did not know what the ‘ Four Points ’ were. Up to the moment 
the protocols were placed on the table, we never had a formal 
and authentic statement of what the ‘ Fom’ Points ’ were ; but 
at last the papers were laid upon the table, and the ‘Four 
Points ’are now in the hands of the Parliament of England, 
of those honourable gentlemen who will sanction or oppose the 
resolution which I am about to submit. Here we have at last 
the ‘ Four Points,’ and I beg you to turn to the fomfh point, 
bearing in mind the noble loi'd’s famous historical despatch, 
and the interpretation which he put upon the treaties of 
Kainardji and others, acknowledging a protectorate and declaring 
its exercise to be not only legal but obligatory. What do 
we see in the fourth article of the Conference of Vienna ? Ee- 
member this article has been produced by the prolonged 
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thought, the deep meditation, the unnvilled learning, of the 
greatest statesmen of Europe Here is the summary of what 
theyhehe\e to be the cause of the most important event of 
the present day 

‘ Russia in renouncing the pretension to take under an 
official protectorate the Chnstian subjects of the Sultan of the 
Oriental ritual, equally renounces, as a natural consequence, 
the revival of any of the articles of her former treatie'i, and 
especially of the treaty of Koutehouk Kainardji, the erroneous 
interpretation of which has been the principal cause of the 
present war * 

By whom was that erroneous interpretation made ’ Was it by 
the noble lord, or by the Emperor of Russia’ If by the Em- 
peror of Russia, it was as^^ented to by the minister of England 
"NMiat right haae we to interfere in this quarrel wlien the 
united incdora of all these statesmen Ins found out that ‘ the 
erroneous inteipretation of the treaty of Kainardji Ins been 
the principal cause of the war’ — and the erroneous interpreter 
18 sitting before me And the very statesman who lashed on 
the jiassions of this country to war, wlien we Ind a springtide 
of national feeling in our fai our which might ha\ e been directed 
to great ends, is sent by the 1 irst Minister as plenipotentiary 
of peace to the Conference of Vienna ’ But we are only at the 
commencement of the estraordinary mistakes, the fatal ad- 
missions the disgraceful demeanour of that noble lortl who 
displayed, we are told, consummate ability, though unsuccessful 
VHiy did you not give U"! an opportunity of txamimng the 
conduct of y our unsuccessful PIcni|)otentiary ? Vljy did you 
not move an Addrt**! to (he Cro«Ti,congntiilitjng Iter ^faje«ty 
on the admirable manner in whicli tlie nigotxations jn\e been 
earned on, while at the same time cxjin «sing a detcnnination 
to prosecute the war witli vigour? I am not at all hurj)np<*<l 
that you havcavoidod di cn^^ion Tlitrehavc been licfori. now 
unsucce* fill negotutiojis and un^ucco ful negotiators, but it 
n equally true tint mmisttn have been overthrown ami 
braudwl by tlit venhet of an indignant I’arlnimnt for hiving 
act« d and fi r liav mg spoken in a manner similar to that wliu h 
has bcin done anil Mid hv the nol Ic lonl Iht right honour- 
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able gentleman the First Lord of the Admu’alty laughs: it is 
not the first time I have been met with a laugh by the right 
honourable gentleman. He is a merry soul; but if he can 
answer what I am saying, let him' do so. The noble lord arrived 
at Vienna early in March, and the first Conference, I think, was 
held on March 15. At first everything went on swimmingly, 
and subjects were discussed and settled about which in reality 
no difference of opinion existed, and then an admirable oppor- 
tunity was afforded to the Eussian envoys of making concilia- 
tory sacrifices. 

The Conference went on from March 15 to the 26th of that 
month, and then commenced the real business. Five or six 
meetings of the Conference had taken place, at which, as I 
have said, nothing of the slightest importance was settled — 
in fact, all that was settled might just as well have been 
■settled by the post. There was no controversy about the first 
or second point, but at last, on March 26, the real difficulty 
arose ; then was made apparent the real reason why the noble 
lord was sent to take j^art in the Conferences. Then came 
the discussion of the third point, and then it was that the 
noble lord was expected, among others, to obtain the admis- 
sion of the Turkish empii’e into the Em’ojjean confederation, 
and to decide upon the manner in which the preponderance of 
Eussia in the Black Sea should cease to exist. Then com- 
menced the real business of the Conference ; but the noble lord 
before he touched upon the real point — ^i-emembering the mis- 
sion of his life as much as his mission to Vienna — ^threw in 
a word with regard to rej^resentative Grovernment for the 
’Principalities, and, I believe, even hinted at something like a 
new Eeform Bill for these countries. Prince Grortschakoff .smiled, 
and naturally replied that that was not exactly the point that 
they had met to settle ; and he hinted that a new Eeform Bill 
for the Danubian Principalities might be jjostponed, as a new 
Eeform Bill for a more important place had been postponed, 
and that it might be as well to get on a little with the real 
business of the meeting. The noble lord then rose and made 
the following unprecedented declaration, in reference to a veiy 
commonplace statement of Pi’ince Gortschakoff at the commence- 
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ment of negotiations, and wlucli was not referred to while 
the Conference ^vas engaged on those articles which produced 
no controversy — 

‘ Lord John Russell, recalling the declaration made by Prince 
Gortschakoff vt the opening of negotiations, that he would 
consent to no condition incomjiatible with the honour of Russia, 
maintained that, in the eyes of England and of her allies, the 
best and only admissible conditions of peace would be those 
which, being the most in harmony with the honour of Russia, 
should at the same time be sufficient for the security of Europe 
and for preventing a return of complications such as that the 
settlement of which is now in question ’ 

Let us see to what that admission led The noble lord 
states that, in the eyes of Europe and the allie*?, the only 
admissible conditions of peace were those most in harmony 
with the honour of Russia What, I want to know, had the 
noble lord to do with the honour of Russia ? I apprehend that 
the noble lord was not sent to Vienna to take care of the 
honour of Ru«sn No, Sir, the noble lord was sent to Vienna 
to take care of the honour of Pnglancl What happened under 
these circumstances’ At that time — I am stating what I 
admit does not appear formally on the protocols, but I am 
stating what no well-informed person will for one moment con- 
tradict, and which is matter of general notonety— -at that time 
there did tvist an understanding to which Russia was not, I 
belic\ c, Ixiuiid any formal instrument, but still an uiider- 
Ftanding did tvist, that the Russian plenipotentiary, Prince 
Gort'^chakoff, and "M de TitofT, should take the initiate e, and 
offer a j)lan which might lead to a satisfactory solution of the 
question how the prcixmderancc of the jiower of Ru sia in the 
lUatk boa might he made to cease I do not think tint the 
noble lord will dena that, although the Ru'^smn ministers were 
not Iwond by tin umUrstanilmg, still their feeling Ind been 
Mt tijxm the subject, and it was cU irly undentood that they 
should taki the imtiati\p and proiio t some plan iThich tluy 
l>ohcatd would afiiml a Kitisfictor\ solution to the difliiully — 
the jwtpoudtnuct of Rus la in the lllaek feea 

No t-oomr, howe\tr, had the noble lord made the d<*clira' 
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tion that, in the eyes of Eui’ope and the allies, the best and, 
indeed, only admissible terms of peace were ‘ those which should 
be most in harmony with the honom* and dignity of Eussia,’ 
than — 

‘ Prince Grortschakoff, while congratulating himself on the 
conciliatory disposition with which the question had been 
hitherto touched upon in the Conference, said that he was pre- 
pared to discuss the means of execution which should be pro- 
posed by the plenipotentiaries, and that he did not consider 
himself in a position in which he ought to take the initiative 
on this subject.’ 

(Lord J. Eussell : As Count Buol had suggested. 

hfr. Disraeli : I did not say ‘ as the noble lord had sugges- 
ted.’ I would not misrepresent the noble lord, but anyone who 
thinks the correction of the noble lord makes any difference in 
my argument is entirely mistaken.) 

‘ As Count Buol had suggested. Appreciating at the same 
time the sentiments of courtesy and conciliation which, accord- 
ing to the unanimous language he had just heard, seemed to 
have' inspired this proposition, he declared himself ready to take 
it ad referendum, reserving to himself to make known to the 
Conference the answer which he should receive from liis Court.’ 

M. de Titoff spoke to a similar x^m-port. Aarif Effendi, how- 
ever, who apjDears to have been the only man of sense ju’esent — 

‘ "While declaring that he was not authorised to take the 
initiative in pro^DOsitions relating to the third point, ex^aressed 
a hojoe that his Government would accede to those which the 
plenipotentiaries of France and of Great Britain have reserved 
to themselves to make on this subject.’ 

Instead of taking the initiative. Prince Gortschakoff imme- 
diately referred to his Comi}, using those bland exjiressions 
which, of course, induced the minister of England and the other 
ministers to believe that he was only going to refer to his 
Court for fresh powers to make those x>rox)osals which it was 
expected he would make. "Well, Sii‘, delay after delay occurred, 
and it was not until April 17 — the admission of the noble lord 
having been made on March 26 that, in the e^-es of the allies, 
the best and only admissible conditions of joeace were those 
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most in harmony with the honour of Eii'^sn — that Prince Gort- 
schakoff receii ed his instructions from St. Petersburg, What 
were the«e instructions, or rather what was the result of them ? 
On April 1 7, Prince Gortschakoff at the Conference of that date 
said — 

‘That Ills Court, though fulU appreciating the reasons which 
had prompted the members of the conference to surrender to 
the cabinet of St Petersburg the imtiative of the proposals 
respecting the third point, did not feel it incumbent on itself 
to take the initiati\e wluch had been otfered to it — ’ 

And mu‘'t now beg the allies to take the imtiativ e, feeling 
of cour e confident that what the allies had laid down by the 
mouth of the noble lord, ‘ tint the best and only admissible 
conditions of peace would be those which were m harmony with 
the honour of Uuasia,’ must be conceued in a spirit much more 
agreeable to Russia than Russia herself could possibly de\ ise 
Is there a doubt about it’ To pro\e that such was the case, 
let me refer to the recent circular note of Count Nesselrode, 
and let me see how that mo>t eT|>cricnced of liMng statesmen 
treats this subject That state'.inan h is produced a diplomatic 
paper of great ability, in wluch he take&a suiaey of the transac- 
tions at the Vienna Conference and examines witli cntical eje 
the conduct of Furopcan statesmen and on wIiono conduct did 
he fix’ Upon that of the 1 nglisU inimster, and more espe- 
cially uiKiu the f ital admission of 'March JG Count Nc'selrode 
refers to Mint he terms la df/mUton foil remarquahle of the 
noble low! which was to sciat ns i '•olntion ofthe problem, and 
m that circul ir note he — 

* Ixird Tohn Ru'^stJl, recalling the declaration made nl the 
opening of the negotiation bj I*nnce Gortschakoff, that lie 
would consent to no condition incomi>.itible with the honour of 
Ru*>«i 1 , inaint uned that, m the ojes of F ngl ind nnd her nlhe«, 
thi b< st md onl) ndmissiWe conditions of pi ace would be those 
which, lx mg till most in Innnons with thi honour of Riissn, 
should it th* same tinie Ihj suflicicnt fortht sc^cuntj of I uroi>e, 
null for pri iintmgii return of complications mcli as tint tlic «t t- 
th rnent of whti li is non in (|uo*tioii Aflf r this (li(lanitioti,nnil 
fonnillyin the Conftrinct of March Jf, 1/ al John Ru'*''ell, 
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cannot be sinprised that tlie propositions made on April 19 
were not judged by tbe Imperial cabinet as “ the best and only 
admissible ones,” to quote the English plenipotentiary.’ 

And what were the propositions made by the noble lord ? 
I have already told the House of great feats of liistory and 
diplomacy in connection with thatcelebraied despatch to wliicli 
I have abeady refeiTed, and here tlie noble lord fully sustains 
the character and position he had exhibited in connection with 
that famous despatch. At the commencement of the proceedings 
he made as fatal an omission as he had made in his despatch 
re’^pecting the protectorate, and the noble lord supported his 
position by an historical illustration equally infelicitous but 
much more insulting. Here is the noble lord uselessly going 
out of his way to announce that the best and only 25ossil')le con- 
ditions of jpeace in the o^iinion of England were those most 
comjiatible with the honour of Kussia and at the same time 
sufficient for the secmity of Em-ope. Ha\dng made that ad- 
mission, the noble lord proceeds on Ainil 17 to do — what? 
To propose the most humiliating condition that could be made 
to any G-ovemment, and that humiliating condition he siq)- 
ported by a precedent which aj)pears to me the most unhajq^y 
that could iiossibly have been brought forward. The noble 
lord apjDeals to the treaty of Utrecht and the destruction of the 
fortifications of Dunkirk. How, under what cbcumstances were 
the treaty of Utrecht and the negotiations for the destruction 
of the fortifications of Dunkirk made ? After a series of sjfiendid 
victories achieved by the arms of ISIarlborough and Eugene ; 
after a series of the most hmniliating reverses on the part of a 
once great king ; at the end of a long reign, when her resomnes 
were exhausted, France — high-sjpuited France — submitted to 
the greatest humiliation that her history records. And this is 
the precedent which is produced by the noble lord who com 
mences with an admission which makes the honour of Eussia 
an essential qualification in any condition of peace that may be 
made. I ask again, who made the noble lord the judge of the 
honour of Kussia? What business had he to think of the 
honour of Russia ? The noble lord had to think of the honom.' 
and interests of his own country ; and sm-ely Prince Gortscha- 
VOL. n. F 
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ko£f and jNI. de Titoff were capable enongb of attending to the 
bonour of Russia. The admission made by the noble lord was 
the real cause of these Conferences being broken off. That I 
consider a very minor evil, according to my view of the nature 
and character of the conferences ; but that admission was such 
as may embarrass this country and involve it in a position 
from which it will require all the patriotism of this House and 
the high spirit of this country to extricate it. The noble lord 
himself confessed that the admission he had made was the cause 
of the rupture of the negotiations. That is actually the ad- 
mission of the noble lord at the time when he professes his regret 
at Russia not taking the initiative. On. April 17, after the 
extraordinary illustration to which I have referred had been 
repudiated by Prince Gortechakoff, he himself adds : — 

‘Since the Court of Russia has declined, the chances of 
success attending the negotiations for peace appeared in his 
eyes much diminished.* 

It was therefore in consequence of the noble lord’s conduct, 
by his own avowal, that the chances of peace were much dimin- 
ished. I say, therefore, that the noble lord has placed the jios- 
sibility of peace by negotiation almo-^t out of tlie question by 
his conduct at the Conferences at Vienna. The noble lonl 
allowed the Conference for a considerable period to waste its 
energies in settling matters which required no arrangement ; 
and when Russia had the api>e:irance of conciliating public 
opinion by apparently considerable concessions about notliing 
at all — when he had placed Russia in a position to obtain the 
favourable opinion of the Congres'? — the noble lord then came 
to the point and so managed the Conference that it appear^ 
that, because Russia would not consent to one single point, wt; 
had in fact been deprived of that peace which otherva^e 
might liave been atmined. \Vluit a handle does the nobt'* 
lord give to any IVnice Society or to any doubtful ally when I'c 
allows Russu to say, * Here are twenty points which we conce<le, 
and the only one jwint which we insisted on is not concedwl by 
England, so that the horrors of war are in consequence to con- 
tinue.’ And what is that one point? The English ininhtcr 
pro^Ki^es that Rus^Li sliall con'cnl to that which must in lui» 
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opinion be a most humiliating act, because he illustrates it by 
a reference to the most humiliating occurrence in the history 
of France. Is the noble lord justified in visiting Eussia with 
this humiliation after he has laid it down as a principle of 
negotiation that she ‘ is not to be humiliated ’ ? I say, then, 
that the third point, according to all rules of diplomacy, inas- 
much as it contained the real business of the question, ought 
to have been taken fii’st. If the negotiators had met and said, 
‘ We all know that the difficulty is in the third point ; let us 
solve that difficulty, and if we solve it, all the rest is plain 
sailing,’ that would have been a wise and intelligible proceed- 
ing. But you carried on your negotiations day after day with 
dissimulating courtesy, and because you put off to the last the 
real business, that dissimulating comdesy becomes a source of 
increased irritation. 

Under these circumstances I cannot look at the conduct of 
the noble lord as Her Majesty’s plenipotentiary at Vienna with 
that satisfaction with which it has been spoken of by the First 
hlinister. I think I have shown to the House some reason to 
hesitate before they agree that the noble lord has shown great 
ability in these negotiations. T think the noble lord, instead 
of showing great ability in the conduct of these negotiations, 
has committed every blunder which a negotiator could possibly 
accomplish. I think he made fatal admissions at the commence- 
ment, and that he had recourse to dangerous illustrations to 
support his position. I think he dealt with the wrong part of 
his material first, and that he has so managed the really im- 
portant element that, so far as negotiation is concerned, it is 
my solemn opinion diplomacy can no longer solve the knot. 
The noble lord has proceeded in these Conferences at Vienna in 
the same manner in which he proceeded as Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs with reference to the confidential communi- 
cations of Eussia. He met them by a dij)lomatic and histoiical 
move conjoined ; and, guided by history, he has made a diplo- 
matic mistake. 

Sir, at last the protocols so anxiously looked for and so long 
sought were laid upon the table. The First Minister declined 
to address the Queen. We read those' protocols ; and the Ian- 
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guage of the plenipotentiary seemed to be as ambiguous as hia 
conduct Tras uncertain in the conduct of the negotiations, for 
exactly opposite conclusions were drawn by different parties in 
the House. The member for Manchester says the negotiations 
authon'ied peace ; this is also the opimon of the member for 
Carhsle and his fnends. Another party thinks they necessanly 
conclude in war. W e are therefore extremely anxious to obtain 
the opinion of the rmnistry upon the question, so that the 
country, in a state of great perplexity and some discontent, may 
be guided in their opinion by Her Majesty’s Government. "WTiit 
IS the position of the country? Is there to be peace, oris there 
to be war? Do jou wish that there should be peace, or that 
there should be war? On what conditions do you wish to ha\e 
peace ? In what spirit are yon going to carry on war ? We 
do not ask the noble lord to let us know the precise and actual 
conditions on whicli peace ought to be obtained, ns the noble 
lord the other night, with his usual happy power of pcr^erslon, 
seemed to represent; no man is so silly as to entertain such an 
idea. Wc know well that we must trust to the discretion of the 
Government in such matter®, and especially ns we are connected 
with an ally whom wo love and respect. But what we want 
from Her Majesty’s ministers is some general, though erphcit, 
statement as to our [xisition ; and it is my object to«mght to 
obtain ik 

It IS my object to do more than that: it is my object to show 
wbat 18 the cau^e of this perplexity j to show Her Majesty’s 
imnistirs how ambiguous has been thtir language, and how 
much more ambiguous has been the conduct of their nego- 
tiations, in first stating the honour of Russia to be an element 
of tlie conditions of peace nnd then projiosing conditions of 
j)eact, which the stronge«t advocates of war could not supi>0'' 
m the jirc«cnt «tate of atfurs Ku'-i t would accept. Is not thit 
ambiguity of hnguige and uticcrt unly of conduct? If tin 
noble lord was sincirt when ht said that, nbo\e nil, the honour 
of Rus«ii >r\s to Iv one of the pnncijxil ilimeutsof tlu C'n- 
ditions of jvace, Ins language in my opinion wa« h*Mi nn<i 
ineautiou®. If tin nolle lord was not sinciri, nnd did n ' 
mean what hetaid, thin I think Ins languag* is liable to the 
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chai-ge implicitly made against it by Count Nesselrode — that of 
duplicity. The noble lord must choose between those two 
qualities. 

Well, the protocols being here, the Fh*st j\'Iinister of the 
Crown not fulfilling his duty by moving an Address to the 
Sovereign in respect to them, and a right honourable gentle- 
man, who attempts to do that, giving notice of a motion wliich 
is suppressed, we, the members of this House, endeavour to 
extract some opinion' fi'om the Government; and what is the 
answer we receive ? I am told that there have been no ambi- 
guity of language and no unceriainty of conduct. Now, this is 
a grave question, and we must fully and comjiletely enter into it. 
Therefore, let me call the attention of the House to the words of 
the First hlinister of the Crown recently delivered. He said : — 

‘ With respect to the question whether negotiations are 
entirely broken off, my answer must be the same as I gave on 
a former evening — namely, that the elements of Conference per- 
manently exist at Vienna, there being in that capital represen- 
tatives of the British, French, Russian, Tm*kish, and of course 
Austrian Governments. If, therefore, at any time any proposi- 
tion should be made by Russia, or by Austria on behalf of 
Russia, which might appear to offer a fair prospect of negotia- 
tions being prosecuted to a successful issue, there are means 
and elements in Vienna for resuming the negotiations.’ 

Is it not quite clear that there are in every capital in Europe 
almost, the representatives of the British, French, Turkish, 
Russian and Austrian Governments ? And therefore, if at any 
time, propositions should be contemplated, they could be made 
in any European capital. But there is no proof whatever of any 
special negotiations going on, or of any reason why we should not 
investigate the conduct of Her Majesty’s Government and give 
om* opinion upon these records of our unsuccessful plenipoten- 
tiary. What was the language used in another place by another 
minister (Lord Granville) on May 22 ? That noble lord said : — 

‘ With regard to the question which has been put by the 
noble and learned lord, my noble friend (Earl Grey), as a spec- 
tator of the scene which has been described as having taken 
place in the other House, would be able to give almost as ample 
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an answer as I can give myself. With regard to the state oj 
negotiations at Vienna, it is not true as has been stated, that 
they have been finally closed. The Government are ready to 
receive any propositions that may lead to a safe and honourable 
peace, and they also leave themselves open to decline any terms 
which may lead to a contiaiy result. Certainly the Conferences 
are not closed, and iinder the circumstances of the case it is 
for the noble earl himself to consider what course he ought to 
adopt.’ 

I gave my comment on the language of the First Minister 
about a week ago, and I will now communicate to the House 
the comment of Lord Lyndhurst on the language of Lord 
Grannlle, for the purpose of sho\ving that I do not stand alone 
in the opinion that the language of the Government is vague 
and ambiguous. Lord Lyndhurst said : — 

‘ The noble lord says the negotiations are not closed ; but 
are they going on? They may remain open for a twelve- 
month. Have any propositions been made which are still under 
consideration, or have they been rejected ? Is there any pro- 
bability of any further propositions being niade, and if so, within 
wliat time ? Or have the Government made up their minds 
as to the period at wluch there is any probability of the Con- 
ferences being concluded? I never heard anything more 
vague.’ 

Are we, then, with these statements made in this and the 
other House of I’arliament, to be told that there is notliing 
vague, uncertain, or ambiguous in the language and conduct 
of ministers in reference to tlio great question of peace or war? 
Let roe now recall your attention to a statement made by the 
noble lord opposite (I.ord J. Itusscll), the unsuccessful negotiator, 
totally contrary to everything said by both his colleagues in the 
passages 1 have ju>l quotctl. On May 21 the noble lord said : — 

* Certainly my opinion is that, whether tho pro]>o<iLions lead 
to peace or not — because on that question I feel myself incoin- 
polent to give an opinion — the Austrian Goveniment will, before 
the Conferences are finally close<l,m:ike some proiwsition to the 
memlwrs of tliese Conferences. I inwgino tliat proi>osi{ ion wuft 
have one of two results— -either it will bo rejccte<l by one, por- 
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liaps by both, of the belligerent Powers, and then the Confer- 
ences are broken off, and no doubt it will be perfectly competent 
for any member of Parliament to ask this House to declare its 
opinion of the negotiations ; or on tbe other hand, if that should 
not be the case, then again negotiations will be resumed, and 
there will be a greater prospect than there has been of peace 
being established.’ 

That is a totally different statement from the statements 
made by the First Minister and by Earl Grranville. The latter 
tells you that there are representatives of the four Powers in 
Vienna (though, as I told you before, they may be found also 
in other capitals), and if any proposition is made, it will be 
received ; but here the noble lord tells us most positively that 
the Austrian Grovernment has some other proposition to make, 
and that it is expected by Her Majesty’s Government. The 
noble lord distinctly stated that one more attempt at negoti- 
ation was to be made ; which is quite a different account from 
that given by the First Minister and by Lord Granville. Well, 
is this the case, and is another attempt to be made ? The 
inconsistencies are considerable. Here we have the statement 
of the First Minister that there is a permanent condition of 
Congress, and then we hear from the noble lord opposite a 
statement that there is going to be a final proposition, and then 
the Conferences are to be closed. Which is the true statement ? 
Is another j)roposition expected, has it been made, and what are 
the general expectations of the Government as to its character ? 
But this is not all. I am told that the language-of the Govern- 
ment on this subject is not ambiguous. VTiy, what did Lord 
Clarendon, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, say ? The noble 
lord opposite having returned from his unsuccessful mission. 
Lord Clarendon said that he should lay before Parliament the 
official papers as soon as possible, and went on to say that, for 
his part, he very much disapproved Conferences or negotiations 
being carried on where there was no real business to conclude ; 
that, he said, was the present state of things, though the 
Government would be prepared to answer any distinct proposi- 
tion on the part of Eussia. That was a very proper tone to 
take, but it was totally different from the ambiguous language 
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held by other ministers, •which had something in it like ‘ leaNn: 
the door open,’ -srhich I do not understand. I am against tl 
principle of ‘ leaving the door open , ’ I say, shut the door, ju 
let those who want to come in, knock at the door, and then 1 
us endeavour to secure a safe and honourable peace. 

Then, Sir, arrived the night for the motion of the memb 
for Manchester, to which I need not now advert, as I ha’ 
before alluded to it, and I refer to it only to notice the stran^ 
position taken up by the First IMmister of the Crown on th 
occasion. That noble lord told us that he ■was not going 1 
make an ignominious peace j and that the man who would d 
so would be a degraded outcast. I admired the tone of tl 
noble lord, ‘ The captain is a brave man,’ but we want 6om( 
thing more than the assertion of the noble lord as to wheth( 
he IS going to make an ignominious peace or not. The nob) 
lord can advise the Crown to make peace without first askin 
this House. Let us, therefore, be well acquainted with the re 
character of his policy before he makes peace, and let us, abo^ 
all, ha\e a clear and explicit explanation of the real position c 
affairs. There is a sarcastic note, which I have no doubt lion 
curable gentlemen will recollect in one of ^tr. Gibbon’s a olume 
in which he quotes an Arabic author named Abu raaf, wh 
stated that he was witness of a certain man ellous incident 
But who, asks “Mr. Gibbon, will be witness for Abu-raaf ? Tlit 
noble lord sajs he is not going to make an ignominious peace 
Ihe noble lord is witness for himself, but who will be witnts 
for the noble lord ? It is in the power of the minister to ad\as 
the Croivn to make peace without asking the opinion of I’arln 
ment. Far be it from me to interfere with the prerogatise o 
the Crown ; but what other safeguard is there, when Barlianitn 
has adjourned, against an unwise exercise of that prerogatn i 
but n discussion in Parliament on the state of affairs by whicl 
we may liecomt well ncqnainte<l with the feelings and >aewfl ol 
ministers ? 

Tlic noble lonl (he other night Kud he would not be forw-^i 
by me into making the Ifouco ncquainteil with the confidontia! 
comnuinicalions which were parsing l>etwo« n Htr 
Gmtmrnent and onr nlhe^; Imt no one aski flit noble lord on 
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what terms he intends to make peace. It would be the height 
of imprudence for any man to ask the noble lord to tell us the 
precise terms on which he proposes to make peace. He must 
act upon his own responsibility, in conjunction, of comrse, with our 
cherished ally ; but that is no reason why the noble lord should 
take a com-se which, in my opinion, must lead either to an 
ignominious peace or a lingering and fruitless war. That is 
why I press the noble lord. We have aright, I maintain, with- 
out trenching on the prerogative of the Crown, and without cir- 
cumscribing the Government’s liberty of action along with oiu- 
ally, to interfere if we think that the noble lord and his col- 
leagues are pursuing a com-se of policy which must either lead to 
the conclusion of an unsatisfactory peace, or else, which I thinlc 
even more probable, to a lingering, fruitless and inglorious war. 
The noble lord told me the other night that, while I was 
objecting to the negotiations which were going on, I seemed to 
forget altogether the fact that the Government at the same 
time were carrying on war — effectively carrying it on ; and he 
insisted on this point with great vigom-, apparently very much 
to his own satisfaction. Now, there I join issue altogether with 
the noble lord. I deny that you can carry on war effectively 
with this chronic state of negotiation. 

Here, I think, lies the whole fallacy of the noble lord’s 
policy. The cause of all the ill-success which has attended 
his efforts, and of the discontent and dissatisfaction which is 
now so prevalent in the country, may be traced to the principle 
on which the noble lord and the Government which preceded 
him, of which he was a member, have acted — that it is pos- 
sible at the same time to make war and to negotiate for peace. 
It is pretty apparent, I think, that the noble lord has a false 
and limited’ idea of the manner of making war. I deny that 
all you have to do in order to make war is to levy taxes and to 
fit out expeditions. There is something else equally and per- 
haps I might say, though it may seem extravagant, more im- 
portant even than raising money and recruiting troops. If you 
want to cany on war with vigom- and efficiency, you must keep 
up the spii-it of the people. Now, Sir, I deny that you can 
keep up the spirit of the nation in a struggle such as that 
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Tvhicli we carried on witK Napoleon, and snch as that which we 
may have to carry on with the Emperor of Kussia, if you are 
perpetually impressing on the country that peace is impending» 
and if yon are perpetually showing the people that the j^oint 
of difference between ourselves and our opponents is, after all, 
comparatively speaking, of a petty character. Men will endure 
great sacrifices if they think they are encountering an enemy 
of colossal power and resources. A nation will not count the 
sacrifices which it makes, if it supposes that it is engaged in a 
struggle for its fame, its influence and its existence. But when 
you come to a doubled and tripled income-tax ; when you come 
to draw men away from their homes for military service ; when 
you darken the hearths of England with ensanguined calami- 
ties— when you do all this, men must not be told that this is 
merely a question whether the Emperor of Russia shall have 
four frigates or eight. I say, the principle upon which tlie 
Government of the noble lord and the Government which pre- 
ceded him have acted — that of keeping up a state of war and 
a state of negotiation simultaneously in action — is a fatal 
principle, and that to it may be traced the real cause of our 
disappointment and partly of our disaster, effect lias it had 

upon your militia? I remember when tbc militia was 

first embodied there was aroused, even in the humblest cottage, 
that military spirit which, I think, is natuml to the British 
people, hut which hud certainly not been shown for half a 
century’. But what is the feeling now ? Tlie people under- 
stand the question now ; tlicy have read of the Conferences of 
Vienna; they believe that, after all, the differences between 
the parties is no very great one — that it is not a difference for 
which their blood should be lavished, or for which the country 
should appeal to their patriotiiun. Is there a murmur ng:iin»t 
increusetl taxation in the country? Do you think you would 
ever have heartl a murmur against increased taxation if, at 
the same time you were calling for these inrrca5e<l »facrifice*>, 
you had not striven to imj»rc«s on the public mind that you 
were not engaged in a struggle for an object worthy of the 
sacrifice? 

Moreover, if you would carry on war effectively, it is nrees- 
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energy, backed by the enttnsi'ism of a people, nnembarra'^ce 
ky my pubbc debt, and fortunate enough to posse'^s as a coj 
league a general as young, as energetic, and \is able as lumself 
I do not say that that js not a career which I should recommenc 
to his attention, I do not presume to predict what the result o 
such a struggle would be , but I think few will deny that th( 
hair of the youngest member present might grow grey before 
Its termination 

There is another mode of waging wax with Russia, an e«sen 
tially protective mode In adopting that mode, your object 
would he to protect your ally, to take care that lus temtoiy 
should not he violated, that his fortresses should be secure, and 
to cheek the preponderance of Russia in every quarter, not so 
much by reducing the influence of Russia as by increasing the 
power of Turkey That was the war m which, from your de 
claration at its commencement, I thougiit we had embarked, but 
what have you done ? Having embarked on a vrar to protect the 
Turkish Empire, you suddenly resolved to invade the Russian 
domimons, and all this time you were engaged in diplom itic 
transactions wlucli were to carry out a protective policy lou 
have thus combined, therefore, an aggressive war vvath n pro- 
tective diplomacy , and to this incoherent, inconsistent union I 
trace and attribute the dangers which are surrounding u**, and 
which 111 my opinion, unless we terminate that union, must 
increase until tliey jierhajis overwhelm you A Conference in 
Vienna may cope vuth such questions as the government of 
Danubnn Principahtie®, as the coui^e and free navigation of a 
nver, or the rights of the Chnstian subjects of the Forte. Rut 
Conferences it Vienna cannot cope with such subjects as the 
invasion of Russian provinces, the destruction of Russiin fort- 
re‘ises, or the fortunes of nccuinulitcd hosts on the imjwtient 
territory of a proud foe Vnsling your time at ^ lenna m tins 
protective diplom icy, all that you c.in do is to device schenus 
which will apply to the objects of protective war Rut the oil 
conbcquencct. iqKm the olyects of aggressn e war an duly tract - 
able, because by this citronic diplomacy you not only check 
destroy the spirit of the nation ujion which, after all, you imi't 
rely, hut by those very Conferences you ire isirilysing your 
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allies and preventing that energy and exertion on the of 
the European Powers Avhich may be necessary to enable you to 
carry on yom- aggressive warfare and to extricate you from the 
dangers which you must meet. Sir, it may have been a great 
error, as I frankly confess I believe it has been, to depart from 
the protection of the Turkish empire to undertake the invasion 
of Eussia, which you most rashly and, as I think, thought- 
lessly decided upon ; hut having once entered upon that course, 
you must now meet the consequences of the policy you have 
pursued, and you cannot extricate yom’selves from those con- 
sequences by Vienna Conferences. You will only increase your 
difficulties and augment your dangers if you trust to dijDlomacy. 
Your position is one that is entirely deceptive ; and you never 
can carry on an aggressive war with success unless, on the one 
hand, you are supported by an enthusiastic people, and unless, 
on the other, you can count upon allies who know that you 
are determined to be victorious. 

I have said, Su, that there was at least one object in my 
making this motion, not a solitary, but a main object — namely, 
that I want the House of Commons by its vote to-night — I 
want even those most favotuable to peace, provided, I suppose, 
that it is made upon honomrable terms, and is likely to be per- 
manent — for I trust that no honourable member would advocate 
any other kind of peace — I want this House by its decision to 
put an end to that vicious double system by which we have so 
long carried on an aggressive war and a protective diplomacy. 
I want the House of Commons to-night to say in distinct 
language that the time for negotiations has passed. No man, 
I think, will be incHned to deny that proj)osition who has read 
Count Nesselrode’s circular. If negotiations could bring us an 
honourable peace and extricate the country from the dangers 
that surround it; if I thought there was even a chance of 
obtaining such results by means of negotiation, I might still 
have the weakness to cling to it ; but I am convinced that 
further negotiations, instead of securing peace, will only aggra- 
vate the dangers and distresses of war. I am confident that, if 
negotiations are continued, the Grovernment may be prevented, 
indeed, from making a disgraceful peace by the still latent 
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spirit of England , but the Government, if it persists in its 
present policy, -will only substitute for such a peace a lingenng, 
fmitless and inglonous unr I ask the House, therefore, to 
support this motion, because one of its mam objects is to put 
an end to this fatal union between diplomacy and aggressive 
war , 

Sir, it has been said that the motion which I am about to 
make exiuesses distrust in Her Majesty’s Government Be it 
so Is there any man out of this House that does not feel dis- 
trust m Her Alajesty’s Go\emment? I beg the noble lord to 
understand that I do not say this by way of taunt I know full 
well, and it is a most sorrowful thing, that this distrust is not 
limited to Her Majesty’s Govemmenr, and that it has been 
occasioned bj the policj of the country for the last two yc irs 
That distrust reaches our generals, nltbongb they areMctonous , 
it reaches our officers, although during the war they have 
aohie\ed deeds of unprecedented lalour, and maintained among 
their troops unexampled discipline, it reaches our anstocracj, 
although theyha\c poured out their blood like water m the 
conflict , lastly — and this is the worst of nil among tho dark sus- 
picions that ha\e, alas ^ been nfe — that distru-'l has reached 
even the practical workings of our rcpresentntiio institution'? 
And will you, then, hesitate to support me to-night in this tlie 
firet effort to breathe some feeling of life into Ihia Hou'»p, m 
the dangerous circumstances in which, beUe\c me, the noii<5e 
of Commons is placed ’ Further forbearance on our part can- 
not be submit!^ to bj our constituents I speak frankl) I 
s.vy tint silence is bj them con«;idercd to be an abrogation of our 
functions low must say * Aye * or *^o* to the motion I nm 
about to propose I cannot belicie that you will allow any 
mi erable amendments to evade the I'suc which I nm nlwut to 
]>la<» before the Hou«e of Commons Tint is-^ue, n thn 
‘^^lll you put an end to this diplomatic subterfuge and tlu< 
mmi‘5tcrial tnfling’* It is n Fiinple isnie, ml it will Iw «o 
looked ui>on, I behcac, here and ebewlure I am told tlat I 
am to be met by an imciidmcnt I find Sir, that n ri^ht 
honourable gentleman has done mo tho honour of adopting fitt 
lines of my comi>o«ilion Tlic nght honouraUe gtntlenan 
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(Sir F. Baring) is a miles emeritus in the great struggles of 
political life. I mnst congratulate the present ministry upon 
its good fortime in always having a Privy Councillor to rush to 
its aid ; and certainly it ought to he a wise Grovernment that 
has so many amateur and veteran colleagues. I read that Sir 
F. Baring is to move an amendment to my motion in these 
terms : — 

‘ That this House, having seen with regret that the Con- 
ferences of Vienna have not led to a termination of hostilities, 
feels it to be a duty to declare that it will continue to give 
every support to Her Majesty in the prosecution of the war, 
until Her Majesty shall, in conjunction with her allies, obtain 
for the country a safe and honourable peace.’ 

The latter portion of this amendment is taken from the words 
of my motion. Is this amendment which Sir Francis Baring is 
to move the amendment of the ministry ? If it is their amend- 
ment, it is an act on their part which vindicates to a certain 
degree the com’se I have taken, and in every sense condemns 
themselves. If the noble lord and his colleagues think that 
this House ought in the present state of affairs, in consequence 
of the failure of these negotiations, to express their determina- 
tion to support Her Majesty in the manner I have described, how 
can the noble lord reconcile it to himself that he did not him- 
self, like a loyal minister of the Crown, come forwai-d and pro- 
pose an address, thanking Her Majesty for the (papers which 
she has so graciously placed upon the table. I can hardly recall 
the passage, but I remember reading of an example in the 
history of this country which the noble lord the Fust hHnister 
might well study in regard to communications of this natm-e 
proceeding from the sovereign. It is to be found in Cox’s 
‘ Life of Sir Eobert Walpole,’ where it is stated that the Duke 
of Newcastle, then Secretary of State, brought down papers 
relative to the threatened invasion of England, and laid them 
on the table of the House by Koyal command. In consequence 
of some papers on the same subject having been previously laid 
on the table, and the Crown having been addressed with regard 
to them, the Duke of Newcastle said that it would not be 
necessary a second time to address the sovereign. I can 
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remember the spmt if I cannot repeat the words of Sir RobeH 
AVnlpole on that occasion, when he made the only speech he ei 
deli\ered as Earl of Orford — ‘My Lords,’ I think he said, ‘i‘ 
the English language so barren that we cannot find words to 
express onr gratitude to His htajesty for e\ery act of grace and 
condescension to this a'^sembly^’ And, continmng m this 
strain of flowing and indignant eloquence, he so «hamed the 
ministry that, although the Go%emment party had a great 
majority in the House of Peers, that august assembly ro e 
almost in a body and decided that it should address the 
monarch, w2ule the Pnnce of Wales, who was then in Oppo i- 
tion, although he had not for some time been on speaking 
terms with the Earl of Orford, crossed the House, and wamlj 
embracing that nobleman, exclaimed, ‘Prom this moment we 
are fnends I feel that you have vindicated the honour of the 
Crown, and represented the feeling of the countiy ’ ^\ ell, 

then, here is the amendment of the right hononrablo gentle- 
man Is it the amendment of the Government? Will tho} 
have courage to support the amendment? If they ln\c, it m 
possible they may yet take SebastojK)!, for a more audacious 
act wis never perpetrated by any minister It is not it 
cannot be ft is an amateur performance I make (Ins 
remark with regard, not to this amendment onlj, but nho to 
some others of which I have heard I wish to impress upon 
the House the difiercnce between my motion and the slnMij 
amendment that has been cnbbcd from mj thoughts and clothed 
m mj stolen language WTinl is (he (hfTrrDnce lietwctn (hem ’ 
It IS this — both the motion and the amendment contain tlie 
assunnee winch I am sure hononnble gentlemen on all sid s 
will feel it their dut^ to jiroffer to the Crown of thoir detf niima- 
tion to support Her Majesty in the war m winch we an 
engaged , but in the amendment thert is an omission of tho 
wonls winch, if the^ Ik ad>ptc<l, will nng through rnghinl to- 
morrow, and will ghhUn tlio heart of nnnj a patriot vrlio is 
now disconteutosl, but who will rejoice when he finds tint the 
House of Commons have comi to the i-sue Ibave ji^t d* 
and liavo decides! hv their veto to mght (hat thsrs nhaU lx a i 
end to diplomatic Publsrfngi and ininisttnal tnfling 
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[On July i!r>. ISOn. tlio last niaht of the session, Lorrl Palmerston 
lincl said that if the iiulcponilonco. the intoyrity. aiul (ho riylit^s of 
Denmark woiv aS'-Mikd. ‘ those wlio madt! the attempt, would find it 
was not. Denmark alojie with whom they had to {;()n(<'nd,' AVlion 
Denmark, encom-ayed by this assurance, ajipealed to arms, she was 
naturally disappointed at not receiviny assi.st i.neo from ISnirlajid, All 
our Goveniment i-otdd say was that (hey could not have ynm- to w.ar 
with Germany except in conjunction with }''i-:ince. and that Fiunco 
had I'cfustvi. Tlic followiny .s'])eech is intemh'd to show why Franco 
i-efused. Lord Uu'.-'eH had thrown over the lCmj)i-rnr ahotit. Pohnul, 
and this was the natural c<ms(.^juence, 'Du* motion for aji .address to 
Her ilfajesty M<' assure Her Ill.njcsty (hat wo have heard with drop 
concern that tho siltinys of that Conference hiivo hooji bronyht to a 
close without accomplidiiny (he important purposes foi- whicli it. was 
convened : to express to Her Hajest.y otir yreat reyret. tliat, wliilo (lie 
course pumued by Her IVlajesty’s Government has failed to maintain 
them avowed policy of upholding the inleyrityand independence of Den- 
mark, it has lowered the just influence of this country in the councils 
of Europe, and thereby diminished the securities for peace,’ was defeated 
b}' tho small majorit}' of eighteen. On the s.amo night a similar 
resolution was carried in the Ifouse of Lords by a majority of nine,] 

*l/riL SPFkVKltK, — Some, of ilie longest :tncl most disastrous 
- JX wars of modern Europe liave been wars of succession. The 
Thirty Years’ "War was a war of succession. It arose from a dis- 
pute re.specting the inheriLince of a ducliy in the nortli of 
Europe, not very distant from that Duchy of Holstein which 
now engages general attention. Sir, there are two causes why 
wars originating in disputed succession become usually of a 
prolonged and obstinate character. The first is internal dis- 

' Tliis speech is reprintcfl from Hansard’s Dehates by permission of Mr. 
Hansard. 
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cord, and the second foreign ambition. Sometimes a domestic 
party, under such circumstances, has an understanding with a 
foreign potentate, and, "again, the ambition of that foreign 
potentate excites the distrust, perhaps the envy, of other 
Powers; and the consequence is, generally speaking, that the 
dissensions thus created lead to prolonged and complicated 
struggles. Sir, I apprehend — indeed I entertain no doubt — 
that it was in contemplation of such circumstances possibly 
occurring in our time, that the statesmen of Europe, some 
thirteen years ago, knowing that it was probable that the 
royal line of Denmark would cease, and that upon the death of 
the then king, his dominions would be divided, and in all pro* 
bability disputed, gave their best consideration to obviate the 
recurrence of such calamities to Europe. Sir, in these days, 
fortunately, it is not possible for the Powers of Europe to act 
under such circumstances as they would have done a himdrcd 
years ago. Then they would probably have met in secret con- 
clave and have decided the arrangement of the internal govern- 
ment of an independent kingdom. In our time they said to 
the King of Denmark, * If you and your people among your- 
selves can make an arrangement in the case of the contingency 
of your death without issue, which may put an end to all 
internal discord, we at least will do this for you and Denmark — 
we will in your lifetime recognise the settlement thus made, 
and, so far as the influence of the Great Powers can be exercised, 
we will at least relieve you from the other great cause which, 
in the case of disputed successions, le.ads to prolonged wars. 
We will save you from foreign interference, foreign ambition, 
and foreign aggression.* That, Sir, I believe, is an accurate 
account and true description of that celebrated Treaty of Jlay, 
1852, of which we have beard so much, and of which some 
characters are given which in my opinion are unauthorised aud 
unfounded. 

There can be no doubt that the purpose of that treaty was 
one which entitled it to the respect of the communifies of 
Europe. Its language is simple and expresses its puqHisc. 
The Powers who concluded that treaty announced tliat tliey 
concluded it, not from their own will or arbitnuy impulse, hut 
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at tlic invitation of the Danish Govoriiinent, in order to give 
to the arrangement, relative to the succession an additional 
pledge of stability by an act of European recognition. Tf 
honourable gentlemen look to that treaty — and I doubt not 
that the}’ arc familiar with it — they will find the first article 
entircl}’ occupied with the recitals of the cflbrts of the King of 
Denmark — and, in his mind, successful efforts — to make the 
necessary arrangements with the principal estates and person- 
ages of his kingdom, in order to clTcct the requisite altemtions 
in the lex regia regulating the order of succession ; and the 
article concludes by an invitation and a])j)cal to the Powers of 
Eiu’ope, by a recognition of that settlement, to ])rcserve his 
kingdom from tlie risk of external danger. 

Sir, under that treaty England incurred no legal responsi- 
bility which was not equally entered into by France and by 
Eussia. If, indeed, I were to dwell on moral obligations — 
which I think constitute too dangerous a tlieme to introduce 
into a debate of tliis kind — but if I were to dwell upon that 
topic, I might say that the moral obligations which France, for 
example, had inciured to Denmark, were of no ordinary cha- 
racter. Denmark had been the ally of France in that severe 
struggle which forms the most coiisiderable j)ortion of modern 
history, and had proved a most faithful ally. Even at St. 
Helena, when contemplating his marvellous career and moral- 
ising over the past, the first emperor of the dynasty which now 
governs France rendered justice to the complete devotion of 
the Kings of Denmark and Saxony, the only sovereigns, he 
said, who were faithful under all proof and the extreme of 
adversity. On the other hand, if we look to our relations with 
Denmai’k, in her we found a persevering though a gallant foe. 
Therefore, so far as moral obligations are concerned, while there 
are none which should influence England, there is a great sense 
of gratitude which might have influenced the councils of France. 
But, looking to the treaty, there is no legal obligation incurred 
by England towards Denmark which is not equally shared by 
Eussia and by France. 

How, the question which I would first ask the House is 
this : How is it that, under these circumstances, the position 
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of Fnnce relate e to Denm'irk is one so free from embarrass- 
ment — I might sajj so dignified — that she recently recei\ed a 
tnbute to her demeanour and unimpeachable conduct m this 
respect from Her Majesty's Secretary of State, -while the 
position of England, under the same obligation, contained in 
the same treaty, -with relation to Denmark, is one, all will admit, 
of infinite perplexity, and, I am afraid I must add, terrible 
mortification ’ That, Sir, is the first question which I will put 
to the House, and which, I think, ought to receive a satisfactory 
answer, among other questions, to night And I think that the 
answer that must first occur to everyone — the logical inference 
— IS that the affairs of this country with respect to our obhga 
tions under the treaty of 1852 must have been very much mis- 
managed to ha\e produced consequences «o contrary to the 
position occupied by another Power equally bound with our- 
«eU es by that treaty 

Sir, thi« IS not the first tune, as the Ho-ase is aware, that 
the dominions of the King of Denmark have been occupied by 
Austrian and Prussian armies In the year 1848, when a great 
European insurrection occurred — I call il insurrection to dis- 
tinguish it from remlution, for, though its action was lerj 
violent, the ultimate effect was almost nothing — but when the 
great European insurrection took place, there was no portion of 
Europe more influenced by it than German} There is scarcelj 
a jKihtical constitution in Germany th it wa*? not changed at that 
period, and «oarcely a throne that was not subierted The 
King of Denmark, in his character of a sovereign pnnee of 
Germany, ivas affected by that great moiement -nie popiifa 
tion of German}, under the influence of peculiar excitement at 
that time, were impelled to redress the gnei-ances, as the} 
alleged them to be, of their fellow-countrymen in the dominions 
of the King of Denmark who were his subjects The Duchj 
of Holstein and the Duch} of Schlesing were mvadetl, a cimI 
war was excited b} ambitions pnnce«, and that territory wn*? 
ultimately subjectetl to a decree of tliat Diet with which now 
we ln%e become familiar 

The ofiice was ddcgited to the Austrian and Prus'^nn amucs 
to execute that decree, and they occupied, I hehe\e, at ont 
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lime tlie whole continenlol pospessioiis of the King of Denmark. 
In 1851 tranquillity had been restored to Europe, and esjiecirtlly 
to Germany, and the troops of Austria and Prussia ultimately 
quitted tlie dominions of the King of Denmark. That they 
quitted them in consequence of the military prowess of the 
Danes, though that, was far from inconsiderable, 1 do not ]n-etend 
to say. The}' quitted the territory, 1 believe the truth to be, 
in consequence of the influence of Kussia, at that time irre.sis- 
tiblein Germany, and deservedly so, because she had interfered 
and established tranquillit}', and Kussia liad expressed her 
opinion that the German forces should quit the dominions of the 
King of Denmark. The}' quitted the country, however, under 
certain conditions. A diplomatic correspondence had taken 
place between the King of Denmark and the Courts of Derlin 
and Vienna, and the King of Denmark in that correspondence 
entered into certain engagements, and those engagements un- 
doubtedly were recommended to a certain degree by the wish, if 
possible, to remedy the abuses complained of, and also by the 
desire to find an honourable excuse for the relinquishment of 
his proxdnces by the German forces. The King of Denmark 
never fulfilled the engagements into which he then entered, 
jiartly, I have no doubt,, from negligence. We know that it is 
not the habit of mankind to perform disagreeable duties when 
pressure is Avithdrawn, but I have no doubt, and I believe the 
candid statement to be, that it arose in a great degine from the 
impracticable character of the engagements into Avhich he had 
entered. That was in the year 1851. 

In 1852, tranquillity being then entirely restored, the 
Treaty of May, which regulated the succession, was negotiated. 
And I may remind honom-able members that in that treaty 
there is not the slightest reference to these engagements which 
the Bang of Denmark had entered into with the Diet of Ger- 
many, or with German Powers who Avere members of the Diet. 
KeA'ei*theless, the consequence of that state of affairs Avas this, 
that though there was no international question respecting 
Denmark, and although the possible difficulties which might 
occur of an international character had been anticipated by the 
treaty of 1852, still in respect to the King of Denmark’s capa- 
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city as Duke of Holstein and a so\ ereign Gennan pnnce, a 
coiitro\ ersy arose between him and the Diet of Germany m 
consequence of those engagemeni^, exjjressed m lutherto 
private and secret diplomatic correspondence earned on be- 
tween him and certain German Courts. The House will under- 
stand that this was not an international question , it did not 
affect the public law of Europe ; but it was a municipal, locak 
or, as we now call it, a federal question Notwithstanding that 
in reality it related cnly to the King of Denmark and the Diet 
of Germany, in time it attracted the attention of the Goi em- 
inent of England and of the ministers of the Great Powers, 
signatanes of the treaty of 1852 For some period after the 
treaty of 1862, very httle was heard of the federal question 
and the controversy between the Diet and the King of Den- 
mark After the exertions and exhaustions of the revolutionary 
years, the question slept, but it did not die Occasionally it 
gave signs of vitality , and as time proceeded, shortly — at least, 
not very long — after the accession of the present Government 
to ofiBce, the controversy between the Diet and the King of 
Denmark assumed an appearance of very great hfe and acn- 
mony 

Now, Her hlajesty’s ministers thought it their duty to in- 
terfere in that controversy between the German Diet and the 
King of Denmark — a controversy strictly federal and not inter- 
national. Whether they were wise m taking that course 
appears v ery doubtful. My own impression is, and always has 
been, that it would have been much better to have left the 
federal qncstioa between the Piet and the King to work 2 hclf 
out Her Majesty’s ministers, however, were of opinion — and 
no doubt there is something to be said m favour of that opinion 
— that as the question, although federal, was one winch l^ould 
probably lead to ev ents which would make it inttmatioml, it 
was wiser and better to interfere by anticipation, and preicrif, 
if possible, the federal execution ever taking place The con- 
sequence of that extreme activity on tlu. p.irt of Her Jlajestj s 
ministers is a mass of correspondence which has been placed on 
the table, and with which, I doubt not, mmy gentlemen have 
some acquaintance, though the} ma} liave been more attneteJ 
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nnd ab.-\»r!n-(i by (he interest of the more modern correspondence 
^vlH’eh has, within the year, lieen presented to tlu? House, tr'ir, 
1 should not lie doing justice to tlm Secret.aryof Stale ' if 1 did 
not. bear testimony to the persewranet- and extreaue ingenuity 
with which he eonduetod that coroa’-pondeuee, 'riu' tioble lord 
the Secretary of Stat<' found in tluit business, no doubt, ti 
subject genial to his natun*.-— nanndy, dr.iwing up constitution? 
for the government- of communities. 'J’he noble lord, we know, 
is almost- as celebrated a<a statesman • who flotirisheil at the end 
of the la-'t. century for this peculiar talent. I will not- criticise 
any of the lucubrations of tin; noble lord at. that tiine. I thiidc 
his labours are wi'll described in a [lassagt; in one of the de- 
spatches of a distinguished .Sv.edi.'-h st.ntesuian — the. jiresenl 
Prime iMini.'-ler, if I am n<tt mistaken — who, when he w:is called 
tipon to consider a scheme of the b'ngUsh (lovernmeut- for fln^ 
ailminislnition of fSchleswig, which »-nt<‘red into minute d(;fails 
with a power nud prolixity which eotild have breti acfpiired only 
by a constitutional minister who h.ad long served an ajjpnmt ice- 
ship in the Ifouse of Commons, .siid ; 

‘Generally speaking, the monarchs of Ihirope have found 
it difiicult- to manage one Parliament, hut I observe, lomvsur- 
prise, that. Lord Pussel! is of ojiinion that tin* King of Den- 
mark will be able to manage four.' 

The only remark I shall make on this folio volume of 
between .300 and 400 pages rel.ating to the atl’airs of .Schleswig 
and Holstein is this — I observe that the other Powers of 
Europe, who were erpially interested in the matter, and equally 
bound to interfere — if being signabirics to the treaty of 18d2 
justified iiitcrfereuce — did not interpose as the English Govern- 
ment did. That they disapproved the course taken hy ns I by 
no means assert. "When we make .a suggestion on t.he subject, 
they receive it with cold politeness; they have no objection to 
the course we announce we are going to follow, but coutiue 
themselves, ■with scarcely an exception, to this conduct on their 
Xiart. The noble lord acted differently. But it is really uu- 

’ Earl llusscll. 

- The Abb6 Sicyes, I suppose. Lord John Russell was the framer of six 
Reform Bills. 
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necessary for me to dwell on this part of the question — ^we 
may dismiss it from our minds, and I have touched on it only 
to complete the picture which I am bound to place before the 
House — in consequence of events which very speedily oc- 
curred 

All this elaborate and, I may venture to say — not using the 
word offensively, but accurately — pragmatical correspondence of 
the noble lord on the affairs of Schleswig and Holstein was 
earned on in perfect ignorance on the part of the people of 
this country, who found very bttle interest in the subject , and 
even in Europe, where affairs of diplomacy always attract more 
attention, little notice was taken of it This correspondence, 
however, culminated in a celebrated despatch which appeared 
in the autumn of 1862, and then, for the first time, a very 
great effect was produced in Europe generally — certainly in 
Germany and France — and some interest began to be excited 
in England Sir, the effect of the Secretary of State's man- 
agement of these transactions had been this, that he had en- 
couraged — I ivill not now stoi> to enquire whether intention- 
ally or not, but it is a fact that he had encouraged — the views 
of what IS called the German party m this controversy That 
had been the effect of the noble lord's general interference, but 
especially it was the result of the despatch which appeared in the 
autumn of 1862 But, Sir, something shortly and in conse- 
quence occurred which removed that impression Germany 
being agitated on the subject, Fngland at last, in 1863, haiing 
had her attention called to the ca«e, which began to produce 
some disquietude, and gentlemen in this House beginning to 
direct their attention to it, shortly before the prorogation of 
Parliament, the state of affairs caused such a degree of public 
anaictj , that it was deemed necessarj that an enquiry should 
be addressed to Her Jlajesty's Go%cmment on the subject, and 
that some means should be tal en to settle the unei'imcs'? 
which prevailed, by obtaining from imnisters a declaration of 
their policy generally with rcganl to Denmark 

Sir, that npi>oilwa<« not made, as I need liardlj a^^uro or 
t\en reinuul the Hou«c— f >r inanv were witno^^e*’ to it— m an} 
part} ‘‘pint, or m an} wa} animated,! will “U,b} tint di«ci- 



jilincd arraiiJtcmcnt wiili which public (jia'sfions avc by bofh 
side."' of the JIonpo in "cnoral very properly bronu;ht before ns. It- 
wa? at the end of the .‘•('^i.'itin, when few were left, and when the 
answer of Her I'dajesty's ministers could not at all allect tin; 
position of parties, thon/j^h it might be of inestimable int<*rest. 
and imjiortance in its (>nVct on the o{)inion of hhirope and on 
the course of cviaits. That (juostion was brought forward b}' 
an lionounible friend of mine (Mr. Seymour h'itat’o-ndd j wlio 
always spt'alcs on these subjects with tin* atithority of one who 
knows what ho is talking about. Well, Sir. a communicat ion 
was made to the noble lonl the h'irst .Minisba* on the sulijeet^ 
and it was understood on this sif<e <'f the lb)tiM>, front the 
previous deelarations of the noble lord, and our eN]>erient;e of 
In's career genemlly. (}jat if was m>t ;mi apjteal whieh would ha 
disagreeable to hitn. or one wliieh In* would have anv desire to 
avoid. 'J'he noble lord was not. takeit by surjtrise. He was 
communicated with privntelv, and In* himself ti.ved the dav — 
it was a moniing sitting — wlttai he would t'otm* down and ex- 
plain the views of the (rovcninsent {>i r<‘gard (o our relations 
with Denmark. 

I am bound to say that tin* noble lord spoke with all tliat 
perspicuity and comjdcte detail v.ifh which he a.lways treats 
diplomatic subjects, and in wliieh we acknowledge him to be 
a master. The noble lord entered into particulars and gave to 
the Hou.se — who, with few exceptions, knew little a])out the 
matter — not on!}' a poiiular, hut gcnendly an accurate account, 
of the wliolc question. Ho described the constitution of -the 
Diet itself. He explained, for the first time in Parliament, what 
federal execution meant. Tlie noble lord was a little unliappy 
in his prophecy as to what was going t/i liappen with regard to 
federal execution ; but we are all liable to error when avc pro- 
phesy, and it was the only mistake lie made. The noble lord 
said he did not think there Avoiild be a federal execution, and 
that if there Avere Ave might be iierfectly easy in our minds, for 
it Avould not lead to any disturbance in Europe. Tlie noble lord 
also described the position of Holstein as a German duchy, in 
Avhich the Kang of Denmark Avas a sovereign German prince, 
and in that capacity a member of the Diet, and .subject to the 
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laws of the Diet. The duchy of Schleswig, the nohle lord '^aid, 
was not a German duchy, and the moment it was interfered 
with, international considerations would arise. But the noble 
lord informed us in the most re-assuring spint that his views on 
our relations with Denmark were such as they had always been. 
I will quote the exact passage from the noble lord’s speech, not 
because it will not be familiar to the majority of those whom I 
am addressing, but because on an occasion like the present one 
should refer to documents, so that it may not be snd after- 
wards that statements have been garbled or misrepresented 
The noble lord concluded his general observations in this 
manner • — 

*We are asked what is the policy and the course of Her 
Majesty’s Government respecting that dispute ^^’‘e concur 
entirely with the honourable gentleman (the member for Hors- 
ham), and, I am satisfied, with all reasonable men in Europe, 
including tho«e in France and Russia, m desiring that the in- 
dependence, the integrity, and the rights of Denmark may be 
maintained ^Ve are convinced — I am convinced at least — 
that if any Molent attempt were made to overthrow those 
rights, and interfere with that indejiendencc, those who made 
the attempt would find in the result that it would not bo 
Denmark alone with which they would have to contend.’ 

I say th it is a clear, statesmanshke, and manly declaration 
of policy. It was not a hurried or hasty expression of opinion, 
because on a subject of that importance and that character, flic 
noble lord never makes a hasty expression of opinion. He was 
master of the subject, and could not be taken by surprise. But 
on that occasion there was no chance of his being taken by 
Burpn<50. 1 lie occasion was irranged. The noble lonl was per- 
fectly mfonned of what our subject on this side was He 
nohle lord sjnnpithised with it. He wanted the disquietude of 
the public mnid in England, iml on the Continent esiiccially, 
to be soothed and satjstied, and he knew that he could not 
arrive at such .a desirable result more happily and more com- 
pletely than by a frank cxjiosition of the iiohcy of the Govern- 
ment. 

Sir, it is mv business to-mght to vindicate the nohle lord 
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from those "who have treated this declaration of policy as one 
used only to amuse the House of Commons. I am here to 
prove the sincerity of that declaration. It is long since the’ 
speech of the noble lord ^vas delivered, and we have now upon 
our table the diplomatic correspondence which was then being 
carried on by Her I\Iajesty’s Government on the subject. It was 
then secret — it is now known to us all ; and I will show you 
what at that very time was the tone of the Secret ary of Stat e 
in addressing the Courts of Germany mainty interested in the 
question. I will show how entirely and how heartily the secret 
efforts of the Government were exercised in order to carry into 
effect the polic}’- which was publicly in the House of Commons 
announced by the noble lord. I think it must have been very 
late in Jul}’’ that the noble lord spoke — upon the 23rd I believe 
— and I have here tlie despatches which, nearly at the same 
period, were being sent by the .Secretary of State to the German 
Courts. For example, heai* how, on Julj’’ 31, the Secretary of 
State writes to Ijord Bloomfield at Vienna : — 

‘You will tell Count Ecchberg that if Germany persists in 
confounding .Schleswig with Holstein, other Powers of Em’ope 
may confound Holstein -with .Schleswig, and deny the right of 
Grennany to interfere with the one any more than she has with 
the other, except as a European Power. .Such a pretension 
might be as dangerous to the indei)eudcnce and integrity of 
G-ermany, as the invasion of .Schleswg might be to the inde- 
pendence and integrity of Denmark.’ (‘ Denmark and Ger- 
many,’ No. 2, 115.) 

And what is the answer of Lord Bloomfield? On Au- 
gust 6, after having communicated with Count Eechberg, he 
■writes : — 

‘Before leaving His Excellency I informed him that the 
Swedish Government would not remain indifferent to a federal 
execution in Holstein, and that this measure of the Diet, if 
X^ersisted in, might have serious consequences in Euroj)e.’ 
(P. 117.) 

I am showing how sincere the j)oLicy of the noble lord was, 
and that the sx)eech which we have been told was mainly for 
the House of Commons, was really the x)oliey of Her Majesty’s 
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Government. Well, that was to Austria. Let us now see what 
was the despatch to Prussia In the next month Earl Russell 
writes to our mimster at the Prussian Court . — 

‘I have caused the Prussian charge d'affaires to be in- 
formed that if Austria and Prussia persist in advising the Con- 
federation to make a federal execution now, they wiU do so 
against the advice already given by Her jMajesty’s Government, 
and must be responsible for the consequences, whatever they 
may be. The Diet should bear m mind that there is a mate- 
rial difference between the pohtical beanng of a military 
occupation of a territory which is purely and solely a portion 
of the Confederation, and the invasion of a territory which, 
although a part of the German Confederation, is also portion 
of the temtory of an independent Sovereign, whose domimons 
are counted as an element m the balance of power in Europe.^ 

I have now shown the House what was the real policy of 
the Government with respect to our relations with Denmark 
when Parliament was prorogued, and I have also shown that 
the speech of the noble lord the First Minister of the Crown 
was echoed by the Secretary of State to Austria and Prussia. 
I have shown, therefore, that it was a sincere pohcy, ns an- 
nounced by the noble lord. I will now show that it was a wise 
and a judicious policy. 

Sir, the noble lord having made this statement to the House 
of Commons, the House was disbanded, the members went into 
the country ynt\i perfect tranquillity of mind respecting these 
affairs of Denmark and Germany. The speech of the noble 
lord re-as<mred the country, and gave them confidence that the 
noble lord knew what he was about. And the noble lord knew 
that wc had \ nght to be confident in the jiolicy he had an- 
nounced, because at that penod the noble lord was aware that 
France was perfectly read> to co-operite with Her Majesty’s 
Go\ eminent m any measure which thej thought proper to 
adopt with reepect to the leacil tnineactions lietween Ptninark 
and German). Nay, I rinct wis not onlj ready to to-ojicnte, 
hut she BpontaneousU offered to act with us in niiv waj we 
dt'iirctl. The noble lonl made his R|>ecch at the tnd of .Tul) — • 

I think Julj 2T — .and it itverj important to knowwhat at that 
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moment were our relations with France in reference to this 
subject. I find in the correspondence on the table a despatch 
from Lord Gowlej’-, dated Jul}'^ 31. The speech of the noble 
lord having been made on the 23rd, this is a despatch written 
upon the same subject on the 31s(. Speaking of the affairs of 
G-ermanj and Denmark, Lord Cowley writes : — 

‘ I\I. Droujm de Lliuys expressed himself as desirous of acting 
in concert with Her Majesty’s Governmenf in fhis matter.’ 

I have now placed before the House the real policy of the 
Grovemment at the time Parliament was prorogued last year. 
I have shown you that it was a sincere policy'’ when expressed 
by the noble lord. I have shomi that it was a sound and 
judicious policy, because Her Majesty’s Govennnent was then 
conscious that France was ready to co-operate with this country, 
France having expressed its desire to aid us in the settlemenf. 
of this question. Well, Sir, at the end of tlie summer of last 
3 ''ear, and at the commencement of the autumn, after the 
speeches and despatches of the First Minister and the Secretary 
of >State, and after, at the end of July, that re-assnring an- 
nouncement from the French Government, there was great 
excitement in Gerraan 3 \ The G ei’man people have been for some 
time painfully conscious that the 3 ^ do not exercise that influence 
in Em’ope which they believe is due to the merits, moral, in- 
tellectual, and physical, of forty millions of population, homo- 
geneous and speaking the same language. Dining the summer 
of last year this feeling was displayed in a remarkable manner, 
and it led to the meeting at Frankfort, which has not been 
hitherto mentioned in reference to these negotiations, but 
which was in reality a very significant affair. 

The Gei’man people at that moment found the old question 
of Denmark — the relations between Denmark and the Diet — to 
be the only practical question upon which they could exhibit 
their love of a united fatherland, and their sympathy with a 
kindred race who were subjects of a foreign prince. Therefore 
there was very great excitement in Germany on the subject ; and 
to those who are not completely acquainted with the German 
character, and who take for granted that the theories they put 
forth are all to be carried into action, there were no doubt many 
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symptoms which were calcnlated to alarm the cabinet Her 
IMajesty’s Government, firm in their policy, firm in their ally, 
knowing that the moderate counsels urged by France and Eng- 
land in a spint which was sincere and which could not be mis- 
taken, must ultimately lead to some concihatory arraugements 
between the King of Denmark and the Diet, I suppose did not 
much disquiet themseh es respecting the agitation in German} 
But towards the end of the summer and the commencement of 
the autumn — in the month of September — after the meeting at 
Frankfort and after other circumstances, the noble lord the 
Secretary of State, as a prudent man — a wise, cautious, and 
prudent mimster — thought it would be just as well to take 
time b} tbe forelock, to prepare for eme^gencle^, and to remind 
his allies at Pans of the kind and spontaneous expression on 
their part of their desire to co-operate with him in arranging 
this bii'jiness I think it was on September 16, that Lord 
Eu sell, the Secretary of State, applied in this language to our 
minister at Pans — our ambassador (I>ord Cowlej ) being at that 
time absent — 

‘ As it might produce some danger to the balance of jxiwer, 
especially if the integrity and mdepeudence of Denmark were 
in any way impaired by the demands of Germany, and tbe 
measures consequent thereupon, if the Government of the 
Emixiror of the French arc of opinion that any benefit would 
be likely to follow from an offer of good services on the part of 
Great Bntam and I rance. Her Majesty Go\eminent would be 
reuly to take tint course If, however, the Government of 
T ranee would consider such a step as likely to be unavailing, 
the two Powers might remind Austria, Pruesn, and the Diet, 
that any act on their part lending to weaken the mtegnty and 
indepoiidence of Denmark would be at variance vvith the treaty 
of Mav 8, 1852’ (No 2, 130) 

Sir, 1 think ih it was a very prudent step oil the jvart of the 
Secretary of ‘^tatc Itwis virtually i remimltr of the offer 
which 1 ranee hid iindt sonn inontl s before \et, to tlu 
hurjin e, and entirely to tin diM'Oinfiture of Her Mnje«tvV 
Government, this apj heation was nccivetl at first with coldnc 
and aflonvanls with ab oliitt rrfuKil 
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Well, Sii', I pause now to inquiiv what had occasioned this 
change in the relations between tlie two Courts. Why was 
France, which at the end of the session of Parliament was so 
heartity •with England, and so approving the policy of the noble 
lord with respect to Denmark and Gei-many that she volun- 
tarily oifered to act with us in endeavouring to settle the ques- 
tion — ^^vhy was France two or three months afterwards so 
entirely changed ? Why Avas she so cold, and ultimately in the 
X^ainful position of declining to act with us? I stop for a 
moment my examination of this correspondence to look for the 
oauses of this change of feeling, and I believe the}' may be 
easily discerned. 

Sir, at the commencement of last year an insiu-rect ion broke 
out in Poland. Unhappily, insurrection in Poland is not an 
unprecedented event. This insun*ection was extensiA'e and 
menacing ; but there had been insurrections in Poland before 
quite as extensive and far more menacing — the insun*ection of 
1831, for example, for at that time Poland possessed a national 
army second to none for valom' and discipline. Well, Sir, the 
question of the Polish insiu-reclion in 1831 Avas a subject of 
deep consideration AA'ith the English Grovernment of that day. 
They Avent thoroughly into the matter ; they took the soundings 
of that question ; it was iuA'estigated maturely, and the Govern- 
ment of King ^^''illiam IV. arrived at these tAvo conclusions — 
first, that it was not expedient for England to go to war for 
the restoration of Poland ; and, second, that if England Avas 
not prepared to go to Avar, any interference of another kind on 
her part would only aggra\'ate the calamities of that fated 
people. These Avere the conclusions at which the Government 
of Lord Grey arrived, and they were announced to Parliament. 

This is a question which the Enghsh Government has had 
more than one opportunity of considering, and in every instance 
they considei’ed it fully and completely. It recurred again in 
the year 1855, when a Conference Avas sitting at Vienna in the 
midst of the Russian war, and again the English Government 
— the Government of the Queen — had to deal with the subject 
of Poland. It Avas considered by them under the most favour- 
able circumstances for Poland, for Ave were at AA'ar then, and at 
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event -wbich is looked back to witb more regi-et than the parti- 
tion of Poland. It is universally acknowledged by them to be 
one of the darkest pages of the history of the eighteenth cen- 
tmy. But in France the Polish qiiesi-ion is not a question 
which merely interests the sentiments of the millions. It is a 
political question, and a political question of the very highest 
importance — a question which interests ministers, and cabinets, 
and princes. Well, the ruler of France, a sagacious prince and 
a lover of peace, as the Secretary of State has just informed us, 
was of com'se jrerfectly alive to the grave issues involved in 
what is called the Polish question. But the Emperor knew 
perfectly well that England had already had opportunities of 
considering it in the completest manner, and had arrived at a 
settled conclusion with regard to it. Therefore, with charac- 
teristic caution, he exercised great i-eserve, and held out little 
encomngement to the representatives of the Polish people. 
He knew well that in 1855 he himself, our ally — and vith us a 
conquering aUy — had urged this question on the English 
Government, and that, under the most favom’able circum- 
stances for the restoration of Poland, we had adhered to our 
traditionary policy, neither to go to war nor to interfere. 
Therefore, the French Government exhibited a wise reserve on 
the subject. 

But after a short time, what must have been the astonish- 
ment of the Emperor of the French when he found the English 
Government embracing the cause of Poland with extraordinary 
ardour ! The noble lord the Secretary of State and the noble 
lord the First JMinister, but especially the former, announced 
‘ this policy as if it were a policy new to the consideration of 
statesmen, and likely to lead to immense results. He abso- 
lutely served a notice to quit on the Emperor of Eussia. He 
sent a copy of this despatch to all the Courts of Europe which 
were signataries of the treaty of Vienna, and invited them to 
follow his example. From the King of Portugal down to the 
King of Sweden there was not a signatary of that treaty who- 
was not, as it were, clattering at the palace gates of St. Peters- 
bm'g, and calling the Czar to account respecting the affairs of 
Poland. For three months Europe generally believed that 
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there was to he a war on a great scale, of which the restoration 
of Poland was to be one of the main objects. Is it at all re- 
markable that the French Go\emment and the French people, 
cautious as they were before, should have responded to such 
invitations and such stimulating proposals ? "We knowhow the 
noble lord fooled them to the top of their bent The House 
recollects the six propo»itions to which the attention of the 
Emperor of Russia was called in the most peremptory manner. 
The House recollects the clo&mg scene, when it was arranged 
that the ambassadors of France, Austria, and England, should 
on the very same day appear at the hotel of the mmister 
of Russm, and present notes ending with three identical 
paragraphs, to show the agreement of the Powers. An im- 
pression pervaded Europe that there was to be a general war, 
and that England, France, and Austria were united to restore 
Poland. 

The House remembers the end of all this — it remembers 
the reply * of the Russian minister, couched m a tone of haughty 
sarcasm and of indignation that deigned to be ironical. There 
wis then but one step to fake, according to the Mews of the 
French Government, and that was action. They appealed to 
th it England which had itself thus set the example of agitation 
on the subject ; and England, wisely as I think, recurred to 
her traditionary policy, the Government confe«<5ing that it was 
a momentaiy indiscretion which had animated her councils for 
three or four months; that they neicr meant anything more 
than wonls ; and a month afterwards, I believe, they sent to St. 
Petersburg an obscure deepateb, which may be described ns an 
apology. But this did not alter the position of the French 
Govemmentand the French Emperor. The Emperor had been 
induced by us to hold out promi*>c8 which he could not fulfil. 
He ivas placeil in a f il«e position towartls both the jicople of 
Poland and the people of France; and therefore, Sir, I am not 
'!uri>n«cd that when the noble lonl the Secretary of Slate, a 
little alamietl by the jirogrc«sof afTursm Germany, thonght 
it di»crcct to rcoonnoitrc his pO'Jition on Septtmlior 17, he 
should ha\e been rectiietl at Pans with coldness, and, uUl- 
• *1 rcntly to axninothat b^fonj CoJ and man* 
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mately, tliat his despatch should have been answered in this 
manner. 

I fear that I may weary the House with my narrative, but 
I -will not abuse the privilege of reading extracts, which is 
generally very foreign to my deshe. Yet, on a- question of this 
land it is better to have the documents, and not lay oneself 
open to the charge of garbling. Mr. Gre}’^, writing to Lord 
Eussell on Sep)tember 18, 1863, says: — 

‘The second mode of proceeding suggested bj^yoin lordsliip 
— namely, ‘‘ to remind Austria, Eussia, and the German Diet, 
that any acts on their part tending to weaken the integrity and 
independence of Denmark would be at variance with the treaty 
of May 8, 1852,” would be in a great measure analogous to the 
com-se pursued by Great Dritain and France in the Pohsh 
question. He had no incHuation (and he frauldy avowed that 
he should so speak to the Emperor) to place France in the same 
position with reference to Germany as she had been placed in 
with regard to Eussia. The formal notes addressed by the 
three Powers to Eussia had received an answer which literally 
meant nothing, and the position in which those thi-ee great 
Powers were now placed was anjhhiug but dignified ; and if 
England and France were to address such a reminder as that 
proposed to Austria, Prussia, and the German Confederation, 
they must be prepared to go further, and to adopt a com-se of 
action more in accordance with the dignity of two great Powers 
than they were now doing in the Polish question. . . . Unless 
Her jNIajesty’s Goverament was prepared to go further, if 
necessary, than the mere presentation of a note, and the receipt 
of an evasive reply, he was sm-e the Emperor would not consent 
to adopt yom- lordship’s suggestion.’ (No. 2, 131.) 

Well, Sir, that was an intimation to the noble lord with res- 
piect to the change in the relations between England and France 
that was significant ; I think it was one that the noble lord 
should have duly weighed — and when he remembered the posi- 
tion which this country occupied with regard to Denmai-k — ^that 
it was a position under the treaty which did not bind us to 
interfere more than France itself — conscious, at the same time, 
that any co-operation from Eussia in the same cause could 
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hirdlj be counted upon. I should have said that a pradent 
Goa eminent would have well considered that position, and that 
they would not have taken any course which committed them 
too strongly to any decided line of action. But so far as I can 
judge from the correspondence before us, that was not the tone 
taken by Her Majesty’s Government, because here we have 
extracts from the correspondence of the Secretary of State to 
the Swedish mimster, to the Diet at Frankfort, and a most 
important despatch to Lord Bloomfield* all in the fortnight 
that elapsed after the receipt of the despatch of Mr. Grey that 
notified the change in the feeling of the French Gov emment 
[t is highly instruetiv e that we should know what effect that 
produced in the system and policy of Her Jlajesty’s Government. 
Immediately — almost the day after the receipt of that despatch 
— the Secretary of State wrote to the Swedish minister* — 

‘Her Majesty’s Government set the highest v-alue on the 
independence and integrity of Denmark, . . . Her Majesty’s 
Government will be ready to remind Austria and Prussia of 
their treaty ohhgations to respect the integnty and independence 
of Denmark.' (No 2,137-8.) 

Then on September 29 — ^that js, only nine or ten days after 
the receipt of the French despatch — we have this most important 
despatch, which I shall read at some little length. It is at 
page 136, and is reallj addressed to the Diet. The Secretary 
of State says • — 

‘Her Jlajestj’s Government, by the treaty of London of 
May 8, 1852, is bound to respect the integnty and independ- 
ence of Denmark. The Lmperor of Austna and the King of 
Prussia have taken the same engagement Her Majeetj could 
not SCO with indifference a military occupation of Holstein, 
which is only to cease on terms injunouslj affecting the consti- 
tion of the whole Danish monarchy. Her Jlajesly’s Oovim- 
ment could not recognise this military occupation as a Icgili- 
m ite exercise of the iwwers of the Confwlcntion, or admit that 
it could proptrlj lie called a federal execution. Her 'MajestyV 
Govcnuiunt could not be indifferent to the l>eanng of such an 
act uiKtn Denm irk and Eurojican interc'-ts. Her Alaji-tj’s 
Government therefore earnestly entreat tlu Gtnnan Dut to 
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piuise and to submit tlic questions in dispute Ijet.n’cen Germany 
and Denmark to the mediation of other PoNvers unconcerned in 
the controversy, but deeply concerned in the maintenance of 
(lie peace of Europe and the indej^endence of Denmaik.’ 
(No. ‘ 2 , 145.) 

]\[y object in reading this despatch is to show that, after the 
indication of the change of feeling on the part of I'k-ance, the 
policy — the sincere policy — of the Government, was not modified. 
The Secretary of State m-ilcs thus on September 30, to Lord 
Dloomfield at Vienna ; — 

‘Her Majesty's Government trust that no act of fedeml 
execution to which Austria may be a paily, and no act of war 
against Denmark on the ground of the afl'aii-s of Schleswig, Anil 
be allowed to clash ndlh this primary and essent ial treat.}' obliga- 
tion. Her Majesty’s Government, indeed, entertain a full con- 
fidence that the Government of Austria is as deeply impressed 
as Her iMajesty’s Government with the conviction that the in- 
dependence and integrity of Denmark fonn an essential element 
in the balance of power in Europe.’ (No. 3, 147.) 

Now, this takes ns to the end of September ; and I think the 
House up to this time tolembly clearly understands the course 
of the correspondence. Nothing of any importance happened 
in October that requires me to pause and consider it. We 
anive, then, at the month of November, and now approach very 
important and critical affairs. The month of November was 
remarkable for the occiuTence of two gioat events which com- 
pletely changed the character and immensely affected the aspect 
of the whole relations betAveen Denmai’k and Geiinany; and 
which produced consequences Avhich none of us may see the 
ond of. Early in November the Emperor of the French pro- 
posed a- European Congress. His position Avas such — as he 
himself has described it, there can be no indelicacy in saying 
so — his position had become painful from .various causes, but 
mainly from the manner in which he had misapprehended the 
conduct of the English Government with regard to Poland. He 
saw great troubles about to occur in Europe ; he Avished to antici- 
pate their settlement ; he felt himself in a false position Avith 
respect to his ovra subjects, because he had exj)erienced a great 
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diplomatic discomfiture ; but he \ras desirous — and there is no 
doubt of the sincerity of the declaration — he \ras desirous of 
still taking a course 'which should restore and retain the cordial 
understanding with this country. He proposed, then, a general 
Congress. 

liVell, when Parliament met on Februaiy 4 I had to make 
certain observations on the general condition of affairs, and 
I gave my opinion as to the propriety of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment refusing to be a party to that Congress. Generally 
speaking, I think that a Congress should not precede action. 
If you wish any happy and permanent results from a Congress, 
it should rather follow the great efforts of nations ; and when 
they are somewhat exhausted, give them the opportunity of an 
honmunble settlement. Sir, I did not think it my duty to 
conceal my opinion. Her iSIajesty’8Go%emment having admitted 
that they had felt it their duty to refuse n proposition of that 
character. I should have felt that I was wanting in that in- 
genuousness and fair-play in politics which I hope, whoever 
sits on that bench or this, we shall always pursue, if, when the 
true interests of the country are concerned, agreeing as I did with 
the Government, I did not express frankly that opinion. But, 
Sir, I am bound to say that had I been aware of what has been 
communicated to ns by the papers on the table — had I been 
aware, when I spoke on February 4, that only a week before 
Parliament met, that only a week before we were assured by a 
Speech from the Throne, that Her ^lajcsty nwis continuing to 
carry on negotiations in tl»e interest of peace — that Her 
Majesty’s Government had made a proposition * to France which 
must inevitably bavo produced, if accepted, a great European 
war, I should have given my ojjprobation in terms much more 
qualified. 

But, Sir, whate\ er difference of opinion there might he ns 
to the propriety or impropriety of Her Majesty’s Government 
acceding to the Congres-a, I think there were not then — I am 
sure there are not now — two opinions ns to the mode and 
manner In which that refusal was convcyctl. Sir, when the 
noble lord vindicated that curt and, as I conceive, most offen- 
‘ Cf ^ IIT 
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sive reply, be dilated the oilier night on tlie straiglilforwardness 
of British ministers, and said that, hy M-haiever else their lan- 
guage might be characterised, it M'as distinguished by candour 
and clearness, and that even where it might bo charged with 
being coarse, it at least conve 3 *cd a determinate meaning. 
Well, Sir, I wish that if our diplomatic language is characterised 
b}’' cleai'iiess and straightforwardness, some of that spirit had 
distinguished the despatches and declarations addressed by the 
noble lord to the Court of Denmark. It is a great pity that we 
did not have a little of that rude frankness when the fortunes 
of that ancient Idngdom were at stake. 

But, Sir, another event of which I must now remind the 
House hapiiencd about that time. In November the King of 
Denmark died. The death of the King of Denmark entirel}'- 
changed the diameter of the question between Dermany and 
Denmark. The question was a federal question before, as the 
noble lord, from the despatches I have read, was pcrfectl}’ 
aware ; but by the death of the King of Denmark it became an 
inteiTiational question, because the controversy of the King of 
Denmark was with the Diet of German}’, which had not recog- 
nised the change in the lex regia, or the changes in the suc- 
cession to the various dominions of the King. It was, there- 
fore, an international question of magnitude and of a menacing 
character. Under these circumstances, when the question be- 
came Em’opeau, when the difficulties were immensely magnified 
and multiplied — the offer of a Congi-ess having been made on 
November 5, and not refused until the 27th, the King of Den- 
mark having died on the 16th — it was, I say, with a complete 
knowledge of the increased risk and of the increased dimensions 
of the interests at stake, that the noble lord sent that answer 
to the in\dtation of the Emperor of the French. I say, Sh*, 
that at this moment it became the Government of England 
seriously to consider their position. With the offer of the Con- 
gress, and with the death of the Bang of Denmark — with these 
two remarkable events before the noble lord’s eyes, it is my 
duty to remind the House of the manner in which the noble 
lord the. Secretary of State addressed the European Powers. 
Neither of these great events seems to have induced the noble 
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lord to modify his tone On No\ ember 19, the King having 
just died, the Secretary of State wntes to Sir Alexander hhlet, 
our minister to the Diet, to remind him that all the Poivers of 
Europe had agreed to the treaty of 1852 On the 20th he 
writes a letter of menace to the German Powers, saying that 
Her Alajest/s Goiemment expect, as a matter of course, that 
all the Powers will recognise the succession of the King of Den- 
mark as heir of all the States which, according to the treaty of 
London, were united under the sceptre of the late King And 
on the 23rd, four days before he refused the imitation to the 
Congress, he writes to Lord Bloomheld — 

* Her hlajesty s Government would have no nght to inter- 
fere on behalf of Denmark if the troops of the Confederation 
should enter Holstein on federal grounds But if execution 
were enforced on international grounds, the Powers who signed 
the treaty of 1852 would haae a nght to interfere (No 3, 
230) 

To Sir Augustus Paget, our minister at Copenhagen, on 
Jfovember 30 — the House will recollect that this was after he 
had refused the Congress, after the King had died, and after the 
question had become an intemational one — he ivTites announc- 
ing his refusal of the Congress, and proposing the sole mediation 
of England Then he wntes to Sir Alexander ^falet in the 
game month, that Her Jl'^esly s Government can only lcn\ e to 
Germany the sole responsibility of raising a war in Europe, 
which the Diet seemed bent on making 

That IS the tone which the Gm eminent adopted, after the 
consideration, ns we are bound to belie\e, which the question 
demanded, after haiing incurred the responsibility of refusing 
the Congress offered by the Emperor of the I rench, after the 
death of the King of Denmark, after the question had been 
changed from a federal to an international one — such, I rejicat, 
IB the tone they took up, and in winch the) sent their menacing 
messages to every Court in German) I sa) that at the death 
of the King of Denmark it behoved Her ^lajesty’s ministers, 
instead of adopting such a course, maturely to consider (heir 
position in relation to the events which had occurrcil There 
were two courses open to Her iWojesty’n Government, Ifoth 
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intolligihlc, boih lionourahlo. 1( \\;w dptni tn jliciii, after (lie 
death of (he King <'f Ih'innavk. (o have ae(eii as hVanet' had 
la'solved under (lu* same eironni^tanees to ne(— Franee. who 
oeeupies, we are (old, a position in rof<‘reni‘(' to these matters so 
dignitied and satisfaetorv (hat it has reeeivet! (lie eompliments 
('Von of a Isihled minister. That <’oin>i' wa- frankly annnnneefl 
shortly aft envanls to the ICnglish minister hy the minister of 
I'ranee in Denmark. On Novemhrr li’ OmuMal hdenry said to 
.UMkl NVodehonsf at Copenhagen : — 

‘That his own inst met ions from the h'mpiMor wer<', not to 
take ]>art in any negotintimis her<', hnt to foil the Danish 
Oovernment exjdieiily that if Denmark heeame involved in a 
war with Oermanv. Immee would not eoim* to her as-.is(anee.* 

If Kngland had adopted (hat course it wotiid have been 
intolligihlennd hononndiie. AV,* were not homul hy (he tn'aty 
of 1S52 to go to the assisfanci- of ])enmark if sin* heeame in- 
volved in a war with (Jermany. No «»ne pret<>nds (hat wc were. 
As a matter of high pnliey, nnicdi .as we may regret any disturh- 
anee in (he territorial limits of Knrope. heing a country (In* 
policy of which is ji ]nilicy (T tr.ampiillily and ]teacf‘, tln-re were 
no atlequale considimit ions which cotihl have jnsi ifual ICngland 
in entering into an extensive Knropean war, without, allies, to 
prevent a war hetwiam D(*nmark and Cermany. 'I’liat was, 1 
say, an honoin-ahle and intelligihle eotnse, 

'J'hore was another oonrse e(pially intcdligible and erpially 
.hononrahle. Though 1 am hound to sav that the course which 
I should have recommended the country to tala* would have 
been to adojit the same position as that of Immee, yet, if the 
Government, really entertained the vicw.s with res))cct to the 
balance of power whieli have been e.xj>re.ssed occasionnll}' in (he 
House by the noble lord, and in a literary form by the Secretary 
of State — from wliicli J may say I disagree, because theyapjicar 
to me to he founded on the obsolete tradition of an antiquated 
system, and because 1 think that the elements fi'om which we 
ought, to form an opinion as to the distribution of the power of 
the world must be collected from .a much more extensive area, 
and mxist be formed of larger and more varied elements : 
hut let that pass : yet, I say, if Her Majesty’s Government 
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were of opinion tliat the balmce of power was endangered b) a 
quarrel between G-ennany and Denmark, they were justified in 
giving their advice to Denmark, m threatening Germany, and 
in taking the general management of the affairs of Denmark , 
but they were bound, if a war did fake place between Germanj 
and Denmark, to support Denmark Instead of that, they in- 
vented a process of conduct which I hope is not easily exampled 
m the history of this country, and which I can only describe in 
one sentence- — it consisted of menaces never accomplished and 
promises never fulfilled 

With all these difficulties they never hesitate m their tone 
At least, let ns do them this justice— there neier were, in 
semblance, more determined mimsters They seemed at least 
to rejoice in the phantom of a proud courage But what do 
they do ? They send a ^cial envoy to Denmark, who was to 
enforce their policy and arrange eierytlnng Tormally the 
special envoy was sent to congratulate the King on bis accession 
to the throne of Denmark, and all the other Powers did Uie 
game , but in reality the mis ion of Lord 11 odehouse was for 
greater objects than that, and his instructions are before us in 
full llifhout wearying the House by reading tlie whole of 
those instructions, I will read one paragraph, which is the last, 
and which is, as it were, a summary of the whole Thej were 
^mtten at the end of December Becollect, tins is the jxilicy 
of the Government after refilling the Oongrcs«, and after the 
death of the King of Denmark, winch Iiatl therefore incurred 
a still deeper responsibility, and which, we must suppose, had 
deeply considered all the issues involved This is tho ctvitn 
of the instructions gl^en by the Goiemment to I/irdMoile- 
house — 

* The result to be arrived at is the fulfilment of the treaty 
of May 8, 1852, and of the engagements entered into by 
Prussia and Austria and Denmark m 1851-2 * (^o 3, 353 ) 

Lord M o<lehouse could not pos'^iblj be at fault as to what 
he was to do when ho arrived at Ins destination Uts wa*, ito 
doubt, 1 significant aiqiointment He was a statesman of some 
expcnence , ht had held a subonlinato but imiwrtant jwsition 
in the adimmstnition of our foreign afTurs, lie had been a 
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minister nt a narthcrn Court; ho had recently clisiinguishcrl 
himself in Parliament by a speech on the question of Germany 
and Penniark. in which he took a decidedly Danish view. 
I/ord Wodehonse received clear instructions as to what, he was 
to do. P»utj at the same tiine, what was the conduct of the 
Secretary of State? 'While Lord Wodehouse was repairing to 
his post, did the Secretary of State in the least falter in his 
tone ? It was about, this time that the great diplomatic repri- 
mand was sent to Sir Alexander ]\Ialet for having talked of the 
‘ protocol ’ of 1852 instead of the ‘trcat.y.’ This was ■the time* 
that instructions were sent out. that if anybody had the hardi- 
hood to mention the ‘ protocol ’ of 1852 he was immediately 
to be stopped. However elevated his ])Osition might be, even 
if it were !M. Dismarck himself, he was to be pulled uj) 
directly, in the full flow of his eloquence ; note was to bo 
tnken of this great diplomatic lapsus, and the minister was to 
telegmph instantly home to his Government how he had ciirried 
ont his instructions in this respect. On December 17 the noble 
lord thus A\Totc to Sir Andrew Duchanan, our ambassador at 
Berlin ; — 

‘Let it sufllce nt present for Her ]\Injcsty‘s Goveniment to 
declare that the}’ woidd consider any departnre from the treat}' 
of succession of 1852, by Powers who signed or acceded to that 
treaty, as entirely inconsistent with good faith.’ (No. 3, 383.) 

Similar despatches were sent to Wurtemberg, Hanover, and 
Saxony. On December 23 the noble Earl wrote to Sir Andrew 
Buchanan : — 

‘ If the overthrow of the dynasty now reigning in Denmark 
is sought by Gei'many, the most serious consequences may 
ensue.’ (No. 3, 411.) (Cheers.) 

I want to know what honom'able members mean by cheering 
the words I have just quoted. If you wish to convey even to a 
little Power that if it does a certain thing you will go to war 
■with it, you take care not to a'nnounce your intention in an 
offensive manner ; because, were you to do so, probably, even 
the smallest Power in Europe would not yield. And certainly 
if you -wish to tell a great Power in Europe what may be even- 
tually the consequences if it should adopt a different line from 
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that which you desire, you would uot abruptly declare that if 
at declined to accede to your wish you would declare war. 
Why, there are no despatches on record in the world— there is 
no record in any Foreign Office of language of this kind. The 
question is, what interpretation can be put on these threats. 
The Secretary of State writes again on December 25 to Sir 
Andrew Buchanan, stating that — 

‘ Any precipitate action on the part of the German Confeder- 
ation may lead to consequences fatal to the peace of Europe, 
and may involve Germany, in particular, in difficulties of the 
most serious nature.’ (No. 4, 414.) 

On December 26 the Secretary of State writes to Sir 
Alexander Malet, and sends him a copy of the treaty of 1852, 
in order that he may communicate it to the Diet. Now, that 
is the state of affairs after the King of Denmark’s death ; after 
he had been perfectly acquainted with the policy of France ; 
•after he had been frankly told that the French Emperor had 
explicitly informed Denmark that if she got involved in war 
with Germany, France would not come to her assistance. 
Now the words ‘ if she went to war ’ might have been interpreted 
in two ways j because she might get into war without any fault 
•of her own, and Germany might be the aggressor : but there 
could be no mistake in regard to the words ‘ if she became 
involved in war.’ Neither Denmark nor England could make 
any mistake in regard to the policy of France, which the 
Seeretar)’ of State now says was a magnanimous policy. 

Notwithstanding these threats, notwithstanding these 
repeated menaces, and notwithstanding every effort made by 
Ker Majesty’s Government to prevent if, federal execution took 
place, ns it ^vas intended to take place. One day, after the most 
menacing epistle which I have ever read— the day after the 
copy of the treaty of 1852 had been solemnly placed before the 
Diet by Sir Alexander Malet— on December 27, federal execu- 
tion took place. At. any rate, I do not think that is evi- 
dence of the just influence of England in the counsels of 
Germany. 

^^^lat was the course of Ker Majesty’s Government at thi« 
critical conjuncture? 'N'Tiy, Sir, they went again to hrance. 
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After all that had hapjiened theii* only expedient was to go 
and supplicate France. I will read the letter. (Mr. Layard : 
Hear, hear !) The honourable gentleman seems to triumph iu 
the recollection of mistakes and disappointments. I will give 
him the date, but I should think it must really be seai*ed upon 
his conscience. December 27 is the date of the federal 
execution : and Her Majesty’s Government must have been in 
a state of complete panic, because on the 28th they make appli- 
cation to France, which is answered in a few hoiu*s by Lord 
Cowley : M said Her Majesty’s Government were most sincerely 

anxious to ’ (laughter). I wish really to be candid, not to 

misrepresent anything, and to put the case before the House 
without garbling any of the despatches. — ‘ I said that Her 
Majesty’s Government were most sincerely anxious to act with 
the Imperial Government in this question.’ No doubt they 
were. I am vindicating your conduct. I believe in your sin- 
cerity throughout. It is only your intense incapacity that I 
denounce. The passage in the despatch is Shakspearean ; it 
is one of those dramatic descriptions which only a masterly 
pen could accomplish. Lord Cowley went on ; — 

‘ Her Majesty’s Government felt that if the two Powers 
could agree, war might be avoided ; otherwise the danger of war 
was imminent. M. Drouyn de Lhuys said he partook this 
opinion ; but as his Excellency made no further observation, I 
remarked it would be a grievous thing if the difference of 
opinion which had arisen upon the merits of a general Congress 
were to produce an estrangement which would leave each 
Government to pursue its own com’se. I hoped that this would 
not be the case. Her Majesty’s Government would do all in 
their power to avoid it. I presmned I might give them the 
assm'ance that the Imperial Government were not decided to 
reject the notion of a Conference.’ (No. 4, 444.) 

Well, Sir, this received a curt and unsatisfactory rej)ly. 
Nothing could be obtained from that plaintive appeal of Lord 
Cowley. Well, what did Her Majesty’s Government do ? 
Having received information that the threat of federal execu- 
tion had been fulfilled, having appealed to France, and been 
treated in the manner I have described, what did the Govern- 
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ment do ? TOy, the Secretaiy of State, mthm twenty-four 
hours afterwards, penned the fiercest despatch he had ever yet 
written. It is dated December 31, 1863, and it is addressed to 
Sir Andrew Buchanan • — 

‘ Her hlajesty’s Government do not hold that wax would 
reheve Prussia from the obligations of the treaty of 1852. The 
ICing of Denmark would by that treaty be entitled still to be 
acknowledged as the sovereign of all the dominions of the late 
King of Denmark. He has been so entitled from the time of 
the death of the late King. A war of conquest undertaken by 
Germany avowedly for the purpose of adding some parts of the 
Damsh domimons to the temtory of tlie German Confederation 
might, if successful, alter the state of succession contemplated 
by the treaty of London, and give to Germany a title by con- 
quest to parts of the domimons of the King of Denmark. The 
prospect of such an accession may no doubt be a temptation to 
those who think it can be accompUshedj but Her Majesty’s 
Government cannot believe that Prussia will depart from the 
straight line of good faith in order to assist in carrying such a 
project into effect.’ (No. 4> 445.) (Jktinistenal cheers.) 

You cheer as if it were a surpnsmg thing that thoSecretar) 
of State should hav e written a single sentence of common sense. 
These are important State documents, and I hopoller Majesty’s 
Government are not so fallen that there is not .a minister 
among them who is able to write a despatch — I do not a 
bad despatch, but a very imjKjrlant one. I wish to call attention . 
to its importance : — 

* If German nationality in Holstein, and particnlarly in 
Schleswig, were made the ground of the dismemberment of 
Denmark, Polish nationality in the Duchy of Po-en would be n 
ground equally strong for the dismemberment of Prus^i i. It 
appears to Her Jlajcsty's Goicmmcnt that the safest course for 
Prussia to pursue is to net with good faith and honour, and to 
stand by and fulfil her treaty engagements By such a course 
she will command the sj-rapath} and npproi al of I’urope ; li} a 
contrary cour«o she will draw down upon herself the univirsal 
condemnation of all diiintereetecl men. Ih this course alone 
ivar in Europe cm be with ceriamtj prc\eute<I.’ fXo. I, ) 
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Well, Sir, that I think was a hold despatch to write after the 
rejection, for the second or third time, of our overtures to 
J'rance. That brings us up to the last day of the year. 

But before I proceed to more recent transactions, it is 
necessary to call the attention of the House to the remaikable 
contrast between the menaces lavished on Grermany and the 
■expectations — to use the mildest term — that were held out to 
Denmark. The first great object of Her Majesty’s Grovernment 
when the difficulties began to be very serious, was to induce 
Denmark to revoke the patent of Holstein — that is, to terminate 
its constitution. The constitution of Holstein had been granted 
very recently before the death of the King, with a violent desu’e 
on the part of the monarch to fulfil his promises. It was a wise 
and excellent constitution, by which Holstein became virtually 
independent. It enjoyed the fullness of self-government, and 
was held only by a sovereign tie to Denmark, as Norway is 
held to Sweden. The Danish Grovemment were not at all wilHng 
to revoke the constitution in -Holstein. It was one that did 
them credit, aud was naturally popular in Holstein. StiU, the 
Diet was very anxious that the patent should be revoked, 
because if Holstein continued satisfied it was impossible to trade 
on the intimate connection between Schleswig and Holstein, 
the lever by which the kingdom of Denmark was to be destroyed. 
The Diet, therefore, insisted that the patent should be revoked. ■ 
Her Majesty’s Grovernment, I believe, approved the patent of 
Holstein, as the Danish Grovernment had done, but, as a means 
of obtaining peace and saving Denmark, they made use of all 
the means in their power to induce Denmark to revoke that 
constitution. Sir Augustus Paget, writing to the Foreign 
Secretary on October 14, and describing an interview with M. 
Hall, the Prime Minister of Denmark, says : — 

‘ After much further conversation, in which I made use of 
every argument to induce his Excellency to adopt a conciliatory 
course, and in which I warned him of the danger of rejecting 
the friendly counsels now offered by Her Majesty’s Grovernment ’ 
—(No. 3, 162)— 

]M. Hall promises to withdraw the patent. What interpre- 
tation could M. Hall place on that interview ? He was called 
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upon to do -what lie Imew to be distasteful, and bebeied to be 
impolitic He is 'svamed of the danger of rejecting those 
fnendlj counsels, and m consequence of that ivammg he gi\e» 
way and surrenders his opinion I would candidly a'jk what is 
the interpretation which m pnvate life would be put on ^uch 
language as I ba^e quoted, and which had been acted upon by 
those to whom it was addr^^eed ? 

ell, we now come to the federal execution in HoUtem 
Speaking literally, the federal execubon was a leg d act, and 
Denmark could not resist it But from the manner m which it 
was about to be earned into effect, and in consequence of the- 
pretensions connected with it, tbe Danes were of opinion tint 
it would haae been better at once to resist the execution, 
which aimed a fatal blow at the independence of Schleswig, 
and upon this point they felt strongly \\ ell, Her AIaje«ty s 
Government — and I give them full credit for being actuited bj 
the best motive-5 — thought otherwise, and wiehed the Danish 
Go^e^nment to <!Ubmit to this execution And what wa« the 
sort of language u<5ed by them in order to bring about that 
result^ Sir Augustus Paget replied in this way to the objec- 
tions of the Danish minister — 

♦ I replied that Denmark would at all e\ents ha\o a better 
chance of secunug the assistance of the Powers if the execu- 
tion were not resisted ’ 

I ask auj cmdidmanto put his mm inteqiref itioa n{K)n 
this language And on the 12th of the *'amc month liOrtl 
Bussell Inmeelf tells ]\I Jhllc, the Danish "Minister in I/andon, 
that there is no connection between the engageirent« of Den- 
mark to Germany and the engagements of the Gcnn in Power? 
under the treaty of 1852 After such a declaration from the 
Pngli^h Minister in tlie metropolis — a declaration winch inu^t 
ha\e had the greatc t effect iqKjn the ixihcj of the I)irn«h 
Goaemment— of conr c thej submitted to the execution Put 
haaingrciolvcd the jxatent iml submitted to the rtcculion, »•? 
neither the out iior the other was the real objtct of th« (ler- 
man Powers, a new deinand was made which wa« one of the 
greatt t consequence 

>ow, listen to tin? lie new demand ttv to uiKal tie 
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^v}lole constitution. I want, to put clearly before the House 
the position of the Danish Government with respect to this 
much-talked-of constitution. There had been in the iweceding 
vear a Parliamcntarv Eeform Dill carried in Denmark. The 
King died before having given his assent to it, though he was 
most Avilling to have done so. The instant the new King 
succeeded the Parliamentj\ry Eeform Bill was brought to him. 
Of course gi-eat excitement prevailed in Denmark, just, as it ditl 
in England at the time of the Eeform Bill under similar cir- 
cumstances, and the King was placed in a most difficult, position. 
Now, observe this : England, who was so obtrusive and ])rag- 
matical in the counsels which she gave, who was alwa3's offering 
advice and suggestions, hung back when the question arose 
whether the new King should give his assent to the Eeform Bill 
or not. England was selfishly silent, and would incur no res])on- 
sibilit}*. The excitement in Co))enhagcn was great, and the 
Jving gave his assent to the Bill. But mark ! At. that moment 
it was not at all impossible that if Her I\Iajesty's Government 
had written a despatch to Copenhagen asking the King not to 
give his assent to the Bill for the space of six weeks, in order to 
assist England in the negotiations she was canning on in behalf 
of Denmark; and if the King had convened his council and 
laid before them the expressed vish of an ally who was then 
looked upon hj Denmark with confidence and hope, especially 
fi*om the time that France had declared she would not assist 
her, I cannot doubt that, the ICing would have complied with a 
request that was so imiioitant to his fortunes. But the instant 
the King had sanctioned the new constitution, the English 
Government began writing despatches calling upon him to 
revoke it. Ay, but what was his position then ? How could he 
revoke it? The King was a constitutional king; he could 
have put an end to this constitution only by a coup d^eiat ; 
and he was not in a x^sition, nor I believe if he were had he 
the inclination, to do such an act. The only constitutional 
coiu’se oj)en to him was to call the new Parliament together, 
with the view of their revoking the constitution. 

But see what would have been the position of affairs then. 
In England the Eeform Act was x)assed in 1832, new 'elections 
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took phce under it, and the House assembled under Lord 
Althorp, as the leader of the Government suppose 

Lord Althorp had come down to that House with a Kings 
speech recommending them to re^oke the Reform Act, and 
ha\ e asked lea\ e to introduce another Bill for the purpo e of 
reforming the constitution, would it not have been asking 
an utter impossibility ’ But how did Her Afajesty’s Govern- 
ment act towards Denmark m similar circumstances First of 
all, the noble lord at the head of the Foreign Office wrote to 
Lord AA odehouse on December 20, ginng formal advice to the 
Danish Gov emment to repeal the constitution, and Lord AVode- 
house, who had been sent upon this painful and, I must saj, 
impossible office to the Danish minister, thus speaks of the 
way in which he had performed his task — 

* I pointed out to AI Hall also that if, on the one hind, 
Her Afajestys Government would never coiui«el the Danish 
Government to jield anything inconsistent with the honour 
and independence of the Danish Crown, and the mtcgritj of 
tlio King’s dominions , so, on the other hand, we had a nglit to 
expect that the Danish Government would not, b> putting for* 
ward extreme pretensions, drive matters to extremities ' 

And Sir Augustus Paget, who appears to hav e performed 
Ilia duty with great temi>er and talent, writing on December 
22, «ajs — 

‘ I asked AI Hall to reflect what would be the j>o-*ition of 
Denmark if the adiice of the Power> were refused, and what 
It would be if accepted, and to dnw his own conehi^ions/ 
(Ko 4,420) 

Kow, I ask, what art the conclusions which nn) gcnfletnin 
— I do not care on what side of the House ht may hit — would 
have drawn from such language as tint ^ But before that, iv 
special interview took place lietwccn lionl AA odehouse and tin* 
Danish Afinister, of which Ixual Atodchoit e writes — 

*Itwisinv dut) to declare to At Hall tint if the Danish 
Oovemment rejocteal our advice, Htr Majesty’s Govcnirnent 
must leave Denmark to cneountcr German) on lurown re- 
sponsihility.’ 

AA’ell, Sir, 1 ask again whether there are two mterjirctati ms 
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to be put upon such observations as these ? And Mliat hap- 
pened ? It was imj)ossible for jM. Hall, who was the author of 
the constitution, to put an end io it; so he resigned — a new 
Government is formed, and under the new conslitution Parlia- 
ment is absolutely called together to pass an Act. to terminate 
its own existence. And in January Sir Augustus Paget tells 
the Danish Government, with some naivete — 

‘ If they would summon the Rigsraad, and propose the re- 
peal of the constitution, they would act wisely, in accordance 
with the advice of their friend.s, and the I'esponsibility of the 
war would not be laid at their door.’ 

IVeU, then, these were three great subjects on which the 
representation of England induced Denmark to adopt a course 
ngainst her will, and, as tlie Danes believed, against their 
polic3^ The plot begins to thicken. Notwithstanding the 
revocation of the patent, the federal execution, and the re- 
peal of the constitution, one tiling more is wanted, and Schles- 
wig is about to be invaded. Affairs now become most critical. 
No sooner is this known than a very haughty menace is sent 
to Austria. From a desiiatch of Lord Bloomfield, dated 
December .31, it will be seen that Austria was threatened, if 
Schleswig was invaded, that 

‘ The consequences would be serious. The question -would 
eease to be a pm-ely German one, and would become one of 
European importance.’ 

On January 4, Earl Kussell writes to Mr. Mmray, at the 
Court of Saxony : — 

‘ The most serious consequences are to be apprehended if 
the Germans invade Schleswig.’ (No. 4, 481.) 

On the 9th, again, he -wiltes to Dresden : — 

‘ The line taken by Saxony destroys confidence in diplo- 
matic relations -with that State.’ (No. 4, 502.) 

On January 18 he vnites to Lord Bloomfield : — 

‘ You are instructed to represent in the strongest terms to 
Count Kechberg, and, if you shall have an opportunity of 
doing so, to the Emperor, the extreme injustice and danger of 
the principle and practice of taking possession of the territory 
of a State as what is called a material guarantee for the obtain- 
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merit of certain international demands, instead of pressing- 
those demands by the usual method of negotiation. Such a 
practice is fatal to peace, and destructive of the independence 
of States. It is destructive of peace because it is an act of -war, 
and if resistance takes place it is the beginning of war. But 
war so begun may not be confined within the narrow limits of 
its early commencement, as was proved in 1853, when the 
occupation of the Dannbian Principalities by Russia as a 
material guarantee proved the direct cause of the Crimean war.’ 
(I^'o. 4, 564.) ' 

It is only because I do not wish to weary the House that I 
do not read it all, but it is extremely well written, [‘Read.'] 
Well, then, the despatch goes on to say : — 

‘ Such tt practice is most injurious to the independence and 
integrity of the States to which it is apjOied, because a terri- 
tory so occupied can scarcely be left by the occupying force in 
the same state in which it was when the occupation took place. 
But, moreover, such a practice may recoil upon those who 
adopt it, and, in the ever-wurying course of events, it may bo 
most inconveniently applied to those who, having set the 
example, had flattered themselves it never could be applied 
to them.’ (No. 4, 504.) 

Well, the invasion of Schleswig is impending, and then an 
identic note is sent to Vienna and Berlin in these terms ; — 

‘Her hlajesty’s Government having been infonned that the 
Governments of Austria and Pnissia have addressed a threaten- 
ing summons to Penmark, the undersigned has been in«trucled 
to ask for a fonnal declaration on the part of those Govern- 
ments that they adhere to the principle of the integrity of the 
Danish monarchy.’ (No. 4, 565.) 

And again, writing to Lord Bloomfield, the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs speaks of the invasion as ‘a bre.nch 
of faith which may entail upon Euro}X5 wide-spread calamities.’ 
But all these remonstrances were in rain. Notwithstanding 
these solemn warnings, notwithstanding thi« evidence that in 
the German Courts the just influence of England was lowi-red, 
the invasion of Schleswig takes place. And what is (he conduct 
of the Government? Tliey hurry again to Paris. They prr»- 
pose a joint declaration of the non-German Powers. Karl 
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Puspell writes to Ijord Cowle}’ in ilie middle of January. An 
answer was sent, I believe, the next day, the 14th, and this is 
Lord Cowley's siatement in reference to the opinion of (he 
French Governineni : — 

‘As to the four Powers impressing upon the Diet tlie 
heavy responsibility (hat it would incur if, by an}' jn-ecijiitate 
measures, it were to break the ])eace of Furo[K) before (he 
Conference which had been proposed by (he British Govern- 
ment for considering the means of settling (he question 
between Germany and Denmark, and thei-cby maintaining that 
peace, can be assembled, j\r. Drou}'!! dc Llm 3 's observed that he 
had not forgotten that when Kussia had been warned by bb-ance, 
Great Britain, and Austria of the responsibility which she was 
incurring by her conduct towards Poland, Prince Gortschakotf 
had replied, “ (hat Russia was ready to assume that respon- 
sibility before God and man.’* He, for one, did not wish to 
provoke another an'^wer of the same sort to be j-cceived with 
the same indiiTerence.’ (No. 4, 53G.) 

The drama now becomes deeply interesting. The events arc 
quick. That is the answer of the French Government; and 
on the next day Lord Russell wites to Lord Cowley to propose 
concert and co-operation with Ihnnce to maintain the treat}' — 
that is, to prevent the occupation of Schleswig. Lord Cowley 
writes the next day to Lord Russell that the P>ench Govern- 
ment want to know what ‘ concert and co-oj)eration ’ mean.’ 
Lord Russell at last, on January 24, WTites to say that concert 
and co-operation mean, ‘if necessary, material assistance to 
Denmark.’ That must have been about the same time when 
the cabinet was sitting to draw up Her Majesty’s speech, assur- 
ing Parliament that negotiations continued to be cairied on in 
the interest of peace. How, Sir, what was the answer of the 
French Government Avhen, at last, England invited her to go 
to war to settle the questions between Germany and Denmark ? 
I ^vill read the reply : — 

‘ M. Drouyn de Lhuys, after recapitulating the substance 
of my despatch of January 24 to yom* Excellency, exqolains very 

* This is the statement referred to at page 102 as iiaving been made only a 
week before the meeting of Parliament. 
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clearly the views of the French Government upon the subjects 
The Emiieror recognises the value of the London treaty a^ 
tending to preserve the balance of power and maintain the- 
peace of Europe. But the Government of France, while paying 
a just tribute to the purport and objects of the treaty of 1852,. 
is ready to admit that circumstances may require its modi- 
fication. The Emperor has always been disposed to pay great 
regard to the feelings and aspirations of nationalities. It is 
not to be denied that the national feelings and asiJirations of 
Germany tend to a closer connection with the Germans of 
Holstein and Schleswig. The Emperor wo\ild feel repugnance 
to any course which should bind him to oppose in arms the 
wishes of Germany. It may be comiiamtively easy for England 
to carry on a war which can never go beyond the maritime 
operations of blockade and capture of ships. Schleswg and 
England are far apart from each other. But tlie soil of Germany 
touches the soil of France, and a war between France and 
Germany would be one of the most burdensome and one of the 
most hazardous in which the French Empire could engage. 
Besides these considerations, the Emperor cannot fail to re- 
collect that he has been made an object of mistmst and sus- 
picion in Europe on account of his supposed projects of 
aggrandisement on the Rhine. A war commenced on the 
frontiers of Germany could not fail to give strength to tliese 
unfounded and unwarrantable iinjmtations. I’or'tlieso reasons, 
the Government of the Emj»eror will not take at present any 
engagement on the subject of Penmnrk. If, hereafter, the 
balance of power should be seriously tlircatened, the KinjX'ror 
may be inclined to fake new measures in the interest of Franc<* 
and of Europe. But for the present the Emperor rosoia’cs to 
his Government entire liberty.* (No, 4, C20.) 

Well, Sir, I should think that, after the recojition of that 
despatch, though it might have been very hard to convince the 
Foreign Secretary of the fact, any other person might easily 
have susjMicted that the just influence of England iraK loiremJ 
in another quarter of Euroin;. 

Sir, I have now brought events to the irtIoiI wlien I'.ifh'a- 
TOcnt met, tresjw'scing, I fear, too much on the imhifg-'iice of 
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tlie Houf^o; but lionournblo inoinbevH uill remcinbor tluit, in 
order to give this narnitivo to-day, it ^v!ls neeespary for me to 
]ieniPO 1,500 printed folio images, and 1 trupt 1 have done no 
more than advert to thopc ])aspagep to which it was requisite to 
direct attention in order that, the House miglit form a com})lcte 
and candid o])inion of the case. 1 will not dwell, or onl}^ for 
the slightest }iossible time, on what, occurred upon the meeting 
of Ihirliament. Sir, when we met there were no ]>ap('rs: and I 
remember that when 1 asked for ]ia])ers there was not. 1 will 
frankly say. on both sides of the House, a snflicient sense of the 
very great im]iortance of the occasion, and of the singular cir- 
cumstance that the pa]iers were not ]irescjiicd to ns. It. turned 
out. afterwards, from what fell fnnn the Secretary of State in 
another place, that it was never intended that the papers should 
be presented at the meeting of Parliiiment. The noble lord at 
the head of the (iovernment treated the inquiry for papers in 
;i jaunty way. and said, ‘ Oh ! you shall havepapi-rs. and 1 wish 
you joy of them.’ That was the tone of the I'h'rst ^Minister in 
reference to the most important diplomat iceorrespondence ever 
laid before Parliament since the rupttire of the Treaty of 
Amiens: but we are all now aware of the im])ortance of these 
transactions. It was weeks — months almost — before we be- 
came masters of the case, but during the interval the most 
disastroiis cu-cumstances occurred, showing the increased peril 
and danger of Denmark, and the successes of the invaders of 
her tenitory. We all remember their entrance into Jutland. 
We all remember the inquiries which were made on the sub- 
ject and the assurances which were given. Put it was impos- 
sible for the House to pronounce any opinion, because the papers 
were not before it, and the moment we had the papers, the 
Conference was announced. 

One word with respect to the Conference. I never was of 
opinion that the Conference would arrive at any advantageous 
result ; I could not persuade myself, after'reading the papers, 
that, whatever might he the cause, anyone seriously wished for 
a settlement, except, of course. Her Majesty’s ministers, and 
they had a reason for it. The Conference lasted six weeks. 
It wasted six weeks. It lasted as long as a carnival, and, like 
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1 camiv'il, it was in iffur of misVs md m^ystifieation Our 
ministers went to it as men in distressed eirciimsfances go to 
1 phce of amusement — ^to while iway the time, with a con- 
sciousness of impending fiilure Howe\ er, the summary of the 

Conference is this, that Her J^Iijesty’s Government made two 
considenble propo&xls They propo ed, first, the dismember- 
ment of Denmark So much for its mtegntj They proposed, 
in the second place, that the rem under of Denmark «lioiild lie 
placed under the joint guarmtee of the Great Powers They 
would have created another Turkey in hurope, in the s ime 
geographical relation, the scene of the same rival intngue&, and 
the «ame fertile source of constant mi-^conceptions and ivara 
So much for the independence of Dentnaik These two jiropo- 
sitions having been made, the one di^sastrous to the integrity 
and the other to the ludependencc ofDenmark, the Conference, 
even with these ‘sacnBces offered, was a barren fulure 

And I now wish to ask — after ha\ing, I hope, ^ath «ome 
clearness and m a manner tolerably comprehensiie, placed the 
case before honourable membera — what is thtir opinion of the 
management of the«Q affairs by Her ‘Nfaje&tj & Goaemmont? 

I showed jou that the beginning of this interference ivas i 
treat) by which Fngland entered into obligations as regirds 
Denmark not different from those of I ranee I ha\o shown )ou, 
on the evidence of tlie Secretary of State, that tin. i rodent iiosi 
tion of 1 ranco with ro^ipcct to Denmarl is one quite magnani- 
mous, free from all difficulties and di'^gnct 1 ha\ t. shown you, I 
think, what e\ er) man indeed feels, tl at the [wsition of I ughnd 
under this treata, on the contrin, is mot emlxirncsing, snr- 
roam'ied aiih vird faUef J 

my opinion that the ditTcrenct cn tiu p<*'<ition of I ngland 
and that of 1 rance iro«e from the mi man u,tmtnt of our 
ifiairs rhal ippcarctl to me to be the nitural inf nnet »nd 
logical deduction I haac given )ou a n imtuc of tin inanmr 
m arhicli our affiirs haat been conducted, and nov' I n*k aou 
what IS )our opinion ’ Do )OU sei in the iinni,* nu nt < f tJitne 
affairs that ciivacit), and t peciilU that kindcf capuita, ll at 
13 ndeijuate to the occa‘'ion ? Do jon find in it t! t sa/nntr, 
tliat pnidtiict, that dealtnt), that qmckiif««of jKn« i tion. ami 
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those conciliatory moods which we arc always taught, to believe 
necessary in the transaclion of our foreiitn afiair.s ? Is there to 
be seen that knowledge of human nature, and especially that 
peculiar kind of science, most necessary in those atlhirs — an 
aecpiaintance with the chameter of foreign countries and of t.he 
chief actors in the scene ? 

Sir, for my part I find all these <]naHiies wanting; and in 
consecjuence of the want of these (jnalitics, I see that three 
results have accrued. The first is that the avowed policy of Her 
!!\Jajesty*s Goverinnent has failed. The second is, that our just 
influence in the councils of Europe has been lowered. Thirdly, 
in consequence of our just intlucncc in the councils of Imropc 
being lowered, the securities for peace arc diminished. Those 
arc three results which have followed in conse(pience of the want 
of the qualities to which 1 have alluded, and in consequence of 
the management of these afiairs by the Government. Sir, 1 
need not, I think, trouble the House with demonstrating that 
the Government have failed intheir avowed policy of upholding 
the independence and integrity of Henmark. The first result 
may be thromi aside. 1 come therefore to the second. Jly the 
just influence of England in the councils of Europe I mean an 
influence contra-distinguished from that which is obtained b}' 
intrigue and secret undersUiuding; I mean an influence that, 
results from the conviction of foreign Powers that our resources 
are great and that our policy is moderate and steadfast. Since 
the settlement that followed the great revolutionary war, 
England, who obtained at that time — as she deserved to do, for 
she bore the brunt of the struggle — who obtained at that tune 
all the fail- objects of her ambition, has on the whole followed 
a Conservative foreign policy. I do not mean by a Conservative 
foreign policy a foreign policy that would disajjprove — still less 
oppose — the natural development of nations. I mean a foreign 
policy interested in the tranquillity and prosperity of the world, 
the normal condition of which is peace, and which does not ally 
itself with the revolutionary party of Europe. Other countries 
have their political systems and public objects, as England had, 
though they may not have attained them. She is not to look 
upon them with unreasonable jealousy. The position of 
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England in the councils of Europe is essentially that of a 
moderating and mediatonal Poorer Her interest and her jxihcy- 
are, when changes are inevitable and necessary, to so that 
these changes, if possible, may be accomplished without war, 
or, if war occurs, that its duration and asperity may be Ie««ened». 
That IS what I mean by the just influence of England m the 
councils of Europe It ajipears to me that juat mfluence of 
England in the councils of Europe has been lowered »thm 
twelve months we hiN e been twice repulsed at St Peter^hurg 
Twice have we supplicated in vain at Pans W e have menaced 
Austria, and Austna has allowed our menaces to pass her like 
the idle wind e have threatened Prussia, and Prussia has 
defied us Our objurgations have rattled over the head of the 
German Diet, and the German Diet has treated them with 
contempt 

Again, Sir, dunng the last few months there is Fcarcelj a 
form of diplomatic interference which has not been suggested 
or adopted bj the Pnghsh Government — except a Congress 
Conferences at ^ lenna, at Pans, at London, all have Iieen 
proposed , prototol^, joint declaration'*, sole mediation, joint 
mediation, identic notes, sole note«, united noto^— everything 
has been tried Couriers from tlit Queen have been scouring 
Europe with the txubcnnt fertility of abortive projects After 
the termination of a most imjiortant Conference, held m the 
capital of the Queen, over which the Chief "Mimster of Her 
jNIajestj’s foreign relations presided, and which was attended 
with all the iwrap and ceremony requisite for so great nn occasion, 
we find that its sittings li ive been porftctlj barren , and the cliic f 
ministers of the cabinet closetl the proceedings bj quitting the 
scene of their exertion®, and ajq caring in the two I(on«ts of 
Parliament to ttU the country llml thej Iiavo no nliic®, and 
that, as the) have no nllic®, thi) rm do nothing Panlon nn , 

I mii't not omit to do ju ticc to the exulting boa't of the 
Secretarj of State, who, in the midst of di'si'omllturc, find- 
fcohee in the B)m|iathj and jiolitcm « of the niutral Powirs 
I do not grudge I/Jrd llii<«cll the sigh® of Ilu«'ia i r the mnl < 
of rnnee , hut I regret that, with chanctcn«lH diMrtlion, lie 
should bavt qoitteii the Iwttic of the Confircnct onl) totaVi 
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liis seat in ihe House of Lords lo denounce the ]-)erfidy of 
Prussia, and to mourn over Austrian ficldeness. There wanted 
hut one touch to complete the picture, and it was supplied by 
the noble lord the First ^Minister. 

Sir, I listened with astonishment — T listened witli astonish- 
ment as the noble lord condemned the vices of his victim, and 
inveighed at the last moment against the obstinacy of unhappy 
Denmark. Denmark would not submit to arbitration. ]5ut on 
what conditions did the Gennan Powers accept it? And what 
security had Denmark that if in the Conference she could not 
obtain an assurance that the ncutnil Powers would sujiport her 
by force on the line of tlie Schlei — what security, I say, had 
she that any other line would be maintained — an unknown liiu' 
b}’ an unknown arbiter? Sir, it does appear to me impossible 
to deny, under these circumstances, that the just influence of 
England in the councils of Eurojic is lowered. And now, I 
ask, what are the consequences of the just influence of England 
in the councils of Europe being lowered ? The consequences 
are — to use a familiar phrase in the despatches — ‘most serious,’ 
because in exact proportion as that intluenee is lowered the 
securities for peace are duninished. I lay this down as a great 
piinciple, which cannot be controverted, in the management, of 
our foreign affairs. If England is resolved upon a particular 
policy, war is not probable. If there is, under these circum- 
stances, a cordial alliance between England and France, 
war is most difficult; but if there is a thorough under- 
standing bet-ween England, France, and Kussia, war is imjios- 
sible. 

These were the happy conditions under which Her Majesty’s 
ministers entered office, and which they enjoyed when they 
began to move in the question of Denmark. Two years ago, 
and even less, there was a cordial understanding between 
England, France, and Eussia upon this question or any ques- 
tion which might arise between Germany and Denmark. 
What cards to play! What advantages in the management 
of affairs I It seemed, indeed, that they might reasonably look 
forward to a future wliich would justify the confidence of 
Parliament ; when they might point with pride to what they 
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had accomplished, and appeal to public opinion to snpjiort 
them But -what has happened ? They ha\ e alienated 
they have estranged h ranee, and then thej call rarlnrocnl 
together to declare war against Germany such a thing 

never happened before in the history of this country baj, 
more, I do not think it can ever happen again It is one of 
those portentous results which occur now and then to 
humiliate and depress the pnde of nations, and to lower our 
confidence in human intellect "Well, Sir, as the difficulties 
increase, as the obstacles are mnltipbecl, as the consequences of 
their peijietual errors and constant mistakes arc gradually 
becoming more apparent, you always find Her Majest/s 
Government nearer war As in private lift wo know it is the 
weak who are always violent, so it is witli Her ISfajcsf^’s 
ministers As long as they are confident in their allies, as long 
as the} possess the cordial sympathy of the great Powers, the} 
speak with moderation, the} counsel with dignity, hut, like nil 
intonipetent men, when the} arc in CTtremi. difficult} the} can 
see hut one resource, and that is force 

"SMien affurs cannot be omnged m peace }ou see them 
turning first to St Petersburg— that was i bold de'iiatchwbicb 
was sent to St Petersburg m Januarj last, to ask Russia to 
declare vrar against Germany — and twice to Pans, entreating 
tint violence mav bo used to extricate them from the cou'^e- 
qucnccs of their own mistakes It is onl} b} giving Govern- 
ment credit, ns I have been doing throughout, for the comidcte 
sincerity of their expressions and conduct tint thoir behaviour 
IS explicable Assume that their polic} was a war jxibc}, and 
it IS quite intelligiblt >Miencvcr difficulticsariic, thpirrc«olu- 
tion is instantl} to have rccoorsc to violence Pv or} wortl the} 
litter, ever} dcsjutch the} write, seems alwavs to look to nsrene 
of collision WTiat is the state of 1 urt'pe at thiN morn* nt i 
AN hat js the state of ruro^vc prodncctl bv this managrnunt of 
our affairs ’ I know not what other honounWegintlemcn maj 
think, but it appears to me ino«t Kianu* I find tlu gnat 
Germ in Powers o]*enU n\ owing that it is not in tlicir rtporit} 
to fulfil their cngigtHKiits I find Purope imj»‘)tent totmdinte 
public law l>ecan«t ill the great nlliancasnrt I r« hen down , and 
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I find a proud and generous nation like England shrinking with 
the reserve of magnanimity from the responsibilit}'^ of com- 
mencing war, yet sensitively smarting under the impression that 
her honour is stained — stained bj’’ jiledges which ought not to 
have been given, and expectations which I maintain ought 
never to have been held out by wise and competent statesmen. 

Sir, this is anarchy. It therefore appears to mo obvious 
that Her Majesty’s Government have failed in their avowed 
policy of maintainiug the independence and integrity of Den- 
mark. It appears to me undeniable that the just influence 
of England is lowered in the councils of Europe. It appears 
to me too painfully clear that to lower our influence is to 
diminish the securities of peace. And what defence have we ? 
If ever a criticism is made on his ambiguous conduct the 
noble lord asks me, ‘ What is your polic}' ? ’ My answer 
might be my policy is the honour of England and the peace 
of Europe, and the noble lord has betrayed botli. I can 
understand a minister coming to Parliament when tliere is a 
question of domestic interest of the highest character for con- 
sideration — such as the emancipation of tlie Catholics, the 
principles on which om* commercial code is to be established or 
om' representative system founded. I can quite understand — 
although I should deem it a very weak step — a minister saying, 
‘ Such questions are open questions, and we leave it to Pailia- 
ment to decide what is to be our policy.’ Parliament is in 
possession of all the information on such subjects that is neces- 
sary or can be obtained. Parliament is as competent to come 
to a judgment upon the emancipation of any pai-t of our sub- 
jects who are not in possession of the privileges to which they 
are entitled ; the principles on which a commercial code is to be 
established or a representative system founded are as well 
known to them as to any body of men in the world ; but it is 
quite a new doctrine to appeal to Parliament to initiate a 
foreign policy. 

To initiate a foreign policy is the prerogative of the Crown, 
exercised under the responsibility of constitutional ministers. 
It is devised, initiated, and earned out in secrecy, and justly 
and wisely so. What do we know as to what may be going 
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omn Dooming Street at this moment’ Me know not wliat 
despatches ma} have been wntten, or what proposals inaj 
ha\e been made, to anj foreign Power Tor aught I know, 
the noble lord this morning maj ha\e made another propo ition 
which may light up a general European war It is for Pirha- 
ment to inquire, to criticise, to support, or to condemn m que«- 
tions of foreign policy , but it is not for Parliament to initiate a 
foreign policy in ab«!olute ignorance of the <!tate of afriir« 
That would be to ask a man to set his house on fire I iviU go 
further He is not a wise, I am sure he is not a patriotic, man 
who, at a cnsis like the present, would accept office on condi- 
tions MTiat conditions conld be made when we are m ignor- 
ance of our real state ? Any conditions we conld offer in a lotc 
of the Hoiiee of Commons earned upon a particular point might 
be found extremely unwise when wc were placed in i>ossession 
of the real position of the country No, Sir, wc must not allow 
Her Majestys Government to cM^ipc fiom their responsibilitj. 
That IS at the bottom of all their demands when thej n«k, 
‘Mliat 18 TOUT policj’’ The \cry first night wc mtt— on 
February 4 — wc had the same question Parliament xns called 
together by a ministry in distress to gi\e them n policy Hut 
Parlnment maintaino<l a dignified and di'^creet reserve and 
you now find in what i position the ministry are placed to-night 
Sir, It is not for any in m in this Hou«o, on whntci er side he 
sit'j, to indicate the jiohcv of tins country in our foreign rtla- 
tjon*? — it IS the duty of no one but the rc‘>])onsiblc ministeri of 
the Crown The ino'-t we can do is to ttll the noble lord what 
i'» not our jwhey M e vrillnot threaten and tlien refuse to net 
Me will not lure on our dheswitb eaiiectations wedonot fulfil 
\nd, Sir, if ever it be the lot of myself or nny public men with 
whom I h i\ e the honour to net to carry on jmyiortnnt m goti i- 
tions on lielialf of this countia, n** the noble lord and hm 
eollcagucs have done, I tmst that we Icabt sliall not carry tin in 
on in such a manner that it will be our duty to crin» to Pirlla- 
inent to announce to the country that wt have no nlhcs, and 
then declare that 1 ngland can nracr act alont ‘'ir» tho:^o arr 
wonls which ought never tohivc t rxjKnl the lip* «f a Pntidi 
mini ter They are scntimcnl« which ought mver to have 
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-occun'ed even to his heart. I repudiate, I reject them. I 
rememher there was a time when England, with not a tithe of 
her present resomces, inspired by a patriotic cause, triumphantly 
•encountered a world in arms. And, Sir, I believe now, if the 
occasion were fitting, if her independence or her honour were 
assailed, or her empire endangered, I believe that England 
would rise in the magnificence of her might, and struggle trium- 
phantly for those objects for which men live and nations flourish. 
But I, for one, vuU never consent to go to war to extricate 
ministers from the consequences of their own mistakes. It is in 
this spirit that I have dinwn up this Address to the Cro^vn. I 
have drawn it up in the spirit in which the Royal Speech was 
dehvered at the commencement of the session. I am ready to 
%dndicate the honour of the country whenever it is necessary, 
but I have di*awn up this Addi-ess in the interest of peace. 
Sir, I beg leave to move the resolution of which I have given 
notice. 
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ABYSSIKIAN EXPEDITION, 

[Speech on proposing vote of thanks to Her ilajesty’s forces, 
July 2, 1868. The motion -was seconded hy Mr. Gladstone, who 
pronounced a high panegyric not only on the troops but also on the 
conduct of the Government.] 

r . DISRAELI ; I rise to move that the thanks of the 
House be given to those who planned and accomplished 
one of the most remarkable military enterprises of this century. 
When the invasion of Abyssinia was first mooted, it was de- 
nounced as a rash enterprise, pregnant with certain peril and 
probable disaster. It was described indeed as one of the most 
rash undertakings which had ever been recommended by a 
Government to Parliament. The country was almost unknown 
to us, or known only as one difficult of access, and very deficient 
in all those supplies which are necessary for an army. Indeed, 
the commander of this expedition had to commence his opera- 
tions by forming his base on a desolate shore, and by creating 
a road to the land he invaded through a wall of mountains. 
Availing himself for this purpose of the beds of exhausted 
torrents, he gradually reached a lofty table-land — wild and for 
the most part barren — frequently intersected with, mountain 
ranges of great elevation, occasionally breaking into ravines 
and gorges that were apparently unfathomable. Yet over this 
country, for more than 300 miles, the coramander-in-chief guided 
and sustained a numerous host, composed of many thousands of 
fighting men, as many camp follower, and vast caravans of 
animals, bearing supplies, more numerous than both. Over 
this land he guided cavalry and infantry, and — what is periiaps 
the most remarkable part of the exi>editiou— he led the 
elephants of Asia, bearing the artilleiy of Europe, over Afric.an 
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passes whicli miglit have stai'bled the trapj)er and apjjalled the 
hunter of the Alps. When he arrived at the base of this 
critical rendezvous, he encountered no inglorious foe ; and if the 
manly qualities of the Ahyssinians sank before the resomues of 
om- warlike science, our troops, even after that combat, had to 
scale a mountain fortress, of which the intrinsic strength was 
such that it may be fairly said it would have been impregnable 
to the whole world had it been defended by the man by whom 
it was assailed. But all these obstacles and all these diflSculties 
and dangers were overcome by Sir Eobert Napier, and that 
came to pass which ten years ago not one of us could have 
imagined even in his dreams, and which must, under all the 
circumstances, be an event of peculiar* interest to an English- 
man — the standard of St. Greorge was hoisted on the mountains 
of Easselas.^ If we turn from the condnct of the expedition to 
the character of the person who commanded it, I think it must 
be acknowledged that rarely has an expedition been planned 
with more providence and executed with more precision. In 
connection with it everything seems to have been foreseen and 
everything supplied. It would be presumptuous in me to 
dwell on the military qualities of the commander ; but all must 
recognise, and all may admire, the sagacity and the patience, 
the temper and the resource, invariably exhibited. I shall, 
however, perhaps be justified in calling attention to the rare 
union of di^Dlomatic ability and military skill in the conduct of 
Sir Eobert Napier. Indeed, I do not think a public man has 
ever shown more discretion than he has done. Had it not 
been for his management of men — not merely in the skilful 


' Mr. Justin M'Carthy, in his Sistoi’y of Our Own Times, says, the idea 
that Johnson in JRasselas had in his eye the actual geographical mountains of 
Abyssinia, made all England smile. Lord Stanley of Alderley has called 
attention to the fact that the description of the mountain in which the 
Abyssinian princes were confined, given by Francesco Alvarez, in his narrative 
of the PoHuffese Mnihassy to Adyssinia (1520-1527), a work which his lordship 
has translated, closely corresponds with Johnson’s description of it ialtassclas, 
and he remarks very justly that as Johnson’s first work was a translation of 
A Toy aye to Abyssinia, by Lobo, a Portuguese Jesuit, it is clear that his atten- 
tion had been drawn to that country. Boswell himself makes a similar 
remark ; and it is pretty evident, therefore, that those who laughed at the 
speech laughed too soon. 
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handling of his troops on an exhausting march, hut in the way 
in which he moulded the dispositions of the native pnnces — ^the 
result might have been different. And he moulded them to 
his purpose without involving his country in any perilous con- 
tract or engagement. Under these circumstances I am sure 
the House anil heartily offer and vote its thanks to this distin- 
guished man It has been said by the greatest soldier who ever 
flourished, that — at least m modern times — that the thanks of 
the House of Commons were a compliment the most appreciated 
by military men, and that, next to the Ihvour of their Sovereign, 
the acknowledgment of their services by Parliament was the 
reward which they most valued I ha\e no doubt that Sir 
Robert Napier is influenced by those feehngs ; but the House 
of Commons at this moment will remember that this is not the 
first time nor the second that it has offered to him its thanks. 
Happy IS the man who has been tince thanked by his country f 
By his splendid achievements in Abyssinia, Sir Robert Napier 
has only fulfilled the promise of the plains of India, and con- 
summated his exploits on the Ohmcse battlefield 

It 18 , 1 may add, not the least interesting part of our busi- 
ness this evening to recognise the merits of another great 
branch of Her Majesty's forces The army and navy have 
rarely acted together in the history of this country without 
successful results , but there have been, I think, few instances 
in which they have mutually assisted each other more effectu- 
ally, aud in which their combined exertions have been attended 
with greater success, than in the Abyssinian Expedition. I 
need not remind the House how much depends on the skill 
and efficiency with which the transport of troops and stores is 
conducted m such an undt rtakmg. But I may recall to the 
recollection of the Hou<5e, in order that they may clearly under- 
stand them, the very great difficulties attending the expedition 
in that rc«pect, and the admirable manner in which tho<je 
difficulties were surmounted. Tlie number of les-^els employed 
amounted to no fewer than 300, some of great tonnage collected 
from all parts of Her Majesty's dominiono, jet nil brought at 
the nght moment to the right place, under the supenntcndence 
of Commodore Heath. The exertions of the navy were not, 
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lio'ff'ever, limited merely to this important branch of public 
service. The unknown waters of Abyssinia were buoyed and 
lighted with a promptitude and certainty which cannot be tod 
highly praised, and which were of the utmost importance ; and 
it was mainly owing to the great exertions of the navy, that 
water, on which the success of the expedition greatly depended, 
and the want of which for a moment threatened the successful 
accomplishment of the expedition, was supplied. 

The building of the piers and the establishing of the con- 
densing machines were mainly owing to the exertions of the 
navy, who on all occasions showed the utmost willingness to 
devote their labours to the success of this great enterprise. 
But it was not to the mere transport of troops, not to the mere 
buoying and lighting of Annesley Bay, or the mere condensing 
of water, that the duties and labours of the na’s^ were limited. 
They equipped and manned a most efficient corps, which took 
a very active part in the invasion of Abyssinia — the Eocket 
Brigade. They were present on that great march during which 
Sir Eobert Napier handled his troops with so much dexterity — 
a march requiring so much endurance on the part of our forces 
— and they joined in that critical operation, the scaling of the 
fortress of IMagdala. Therefore, under these circumstances, 
the House will offer its most cordial and grateful thanks to* 
Commodore Heath, who commanded the naval force. 

In acknowledging the gi'eat services of the distinguished 
man who was the chief commander of the expedition, and of 
the eminent officer who commanded the navy, we must not be 
unmindful of the conduct of the men, both in the army and the 
navy. I think we may fairly say that the conduct of the 
troops and sailors was alike complete and admirable. There 
have been instances, no doubt, of rapid marches and triumphant 
fields, which have occasioned greater sensation at the moment, 
in the history of modern times ; but if you look to the exhibi- 
tion of military virtue, I doubt whether the qualities of patience, 
endurance, and good temper, manifested under the most trying 
circumstances, have ever been more fully exemplified. I doubt 
whether the force of disciplined man was ever more successfully 
asserted. There was shown that gallantry on which we can 
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always count, and which enables our forces to meet any dangers 
and difiGculties , but what was the most admirable, was the 
endurance and docility which were exemplified by the troops, 
and which enhanced the glorious result of the operations The 
House, therefore, will, I am sure, acknowledge in a manner 
most grateful to the men, both of the army and navy, its sense 
of their services, and wiU take means by which that sense 
shall be made known to them through their respective com- 
manding officers, making mention to each regiment the opinion 
of the House with reference to their services and conduct 
There are many distinguished officers whose services they must 
also shortly acknowledge, and whose names were inserted in the 
resolution 

Before concluding, I would venture also to congratulate the 
House not on the conduct of the expedition, of which I have 
already treated, but on its character When it was first an- 
nounced that England was about to embark on a most costly 
and perilous expedition, merely to vindicate the honour of our 
Sovereign and to rescue from an unjuat but remote captivity a 
few of our fellow subjects, the announcement was ^ecel^ed m 
more than one country with something like mocking incredulity 
But we have asserted the punty of onr purpose In an ago 
accused, and perhaps not unjustly, of selfishness, and a too grc it 
regard for material interests, it is something, in so sinking and 
significant a manner, for a great nation to have vindicated t?ie 
higher principles of humanity It is a privilege to belong to i 
country which has done such deeds They wiii add lustre to 
the name of this nation, and will beneficially influence the 
future history of the world 
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BLACK SEA CONEEREKCE. Eebiiiary 24, 1871.^ 

[In Ocfober 1870 Europe was startled bj^ tlie announcement that 
one of the leading provisions of the Ti'eaty of Paris of 1856 was 
about to be abrogated by the sole action of that Power whose schemes 
it was designed to check. Sir Andrew Buchanan, our representative 
at St. Petersburg, was informed bj’- Prince Gortchakoff that his 
Imperial master did not intend to hold himself bound any longer by 
the articles of the Treat}’’ Avhich secitred the neutralisation of the 
Black Sea. Sii* Andrew Buchanan, after transmitting this intelligence 
to England, waited at St. Petersburg for insti’uctions to demand his 
passports. The Engb'sh Government, instead of adopting this coiu’se, 
sent an Envoy to Prince Bismarck to ask liis adrtce upon the subject. 
He recommended a Conference ; and the Conference averted war by 
conceding the demands of Russia. Mr. Disraeli, on the fii’st night 
of the session, had pointed out that the neutralisation of the Black 
Sea was considered of the highest importance by the statesmen of 
1855, and that the negotiation for peace at Vienna in the spring of 
that yeai’ had been broken off exclusively on that gi’ound. hli’. Glad- 
stone seemed inclined to doubt whether Lord Clai’endon and Lord 
Palmerston had attached so much importance to this point as Mr. 
Disraeli represented, but admitted subsequently that in regard to 
Lord Clarendon he might have been mistaken, while Lord Palmer- 
ston’s own speech of July 6, 1855, sufficiently shows what that great 
statesman thought about it.^ But this was not all. When Mr. Odo 
Russell first saw Prince Bismarck he told the German Chancellor that 
the question was of such a nature that, as it then stood, ‘ England, with 
or Avithout allies, would have to go to war with Russia.’ Mr. Gladstone 
declared that our Envoy had no authority for such a statement, and 

’ This speech is reprinted from Hansard’s Debates by permission of Mr. 
Hansard. 

- If any further evidence is wanting it is supplied by Mr. Evelyn Ashley’s 
Dtfe of Lord Palmerston, vol. ii. pp. 85 and 105. 
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added that, m his opinion, the words had been ■wrongly attnbuted to 
him, and had really been uttered Prince Bismarck A despatch 
from Mr Bussell, received three ■weeks afterwards, declared that the 
■woids were his oivn ] 

S IE, in the remarks — the few remarks and the fewer inquiries 
— am about fo make respecting; the Treaty of Pans of 
1856, it IS not my intention, or my wish, to enter into any 
discussion as to the great imnciples of policy involved in that 
subject A more important theme could not engage, in my 
opinion, the attention of Parliament , and on a right apprecia- 
tion of all the circumstances connected with it, I would venture 
to say that the future power of this country greatly depends — 
and, more than that, the fortunes of no inconsiderable part of 
the globe But a subject of that kind is not to be treated in a 
casual and desultory manner. An honourable member ' lias 
already given notice of his intention to bnng the whole ques- 
tion before the House, and I ha^e no doubt that the House ■will 
then enter into the discussion with that interest and attention 
which the gravity of the question requires The remarks that 
I am about to make are rather preparatory to a discussion of 
the matter They will divest the theme of some contro\ersial 
details, which, if not now treated, would only embarrass that 
greater discussion of policy which is in\olved in the notice that 
has been given Among other points which I ebould like fo 
decide to-night, would be to ascertain, for example, the a%owed 
object of the Conference that is now sitting m London That 
subject seems invohed man atmosphere of ambiguity The 
reasons which have been given by persons m authority for that 
Conference appear to he perjileied, and, in a certain degree, 
contradictor} The whole matter seems to be mixed up with 
so much mysterious inconsistency, that I thought no time 
should be lost m order that the House of Commons should more 
precisely and accurately ascertain the state of affairs with re- 
spect to it I therefore took the earliest opportunitj I could 
of givnng notice on that subject last Friday , but I was not so 
fortunate as to be able to bnng the matter before the considen- 
tion of the House 


Sir Charles DiUc 
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I had occasion to advert to the subject of the Treaty -of 
Paris of 1856 in some remaidcs I made on the first night of 
this session, on the meeting of the House. They were neces- 
sarily of an imperfect character, and, from the view which I 
then took, it was not possible for me to enter into any detail 
with respect to that paibicular treat3^ I had one object, and 
only one object, in making those remarks on the first night of 
oin- meeting. I thought that, considering the great events — 
almost unprecedented in importance — which had occurred in 
the interval since the prorogation, it was not inexpedient to 
draw the attention of the House to their great consequences. 
I wanted to impress upon the House that in the interval, in 
consequence of those events, there had been a great revolution 
in all our diplomatic relations — that all the principles and 
traditions with respect to external affairs had become obsolete 
— that the balance of power in Europe was destroyed — that in 
consequence of that balance of power being destroyed, there 
had been a repudiation of treaties by several States, and that of 
all existing countries the one wliich would most suffer by any 
diminution of diplomatic morality and any violation of public 
la^v would be our own. That was the object I had in maldng 
those remarks, and, as they necessarily extended over a variety 
of instances, it was not possible for me to dwell in any minirte 
detail upon any particular treaty. Nevertheless, with regard to 
the treaty of 1856, 1 did venture to make more than one ob- 
servation as to its character. I said distinctly with regard to “ 
that treaty, that Eussia, in repudiating the conditions of the 
treaty which refeiTed to the neutral character of the Black Sea, 
had, in fact, repudiated the very gist of the whole subject — 
the essence of the treaty ; and that, in fact, that was the ques- 
tion for which we had struggled and made great sacrifices, and 
endm'ed those sufferings which never can be forgotten. 

Sir, I did not think it necessary to enter into any demon- 
stration of such a position, even if I had the o^Dportunity. I 
knew well that I was speaking to a House of Commons, of which 
even now a majority of the members were members of Parlia- 
ment dming the Crimean War, and were perfectly acquainted 
with all the circumstances which preceded, accompanied, and ter- 
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mmated that great struggle The House, therefore, I assumed 
Tvas perfectly a\vare that after thatvrir had been Traged one 
■whole year, Kussia intimated her desire to come to some under- 
standing with her opponents The Government of Austna in 
1855 — the Government which, when I descnbed as neutral, the 
right honourable gentleman disputed the accuracy of that defi- 
nition, but 'which I find mentioned in official documents of 
1855 as a Government friendly to both parties, to the alhe« and 
to Eussia — the Gov emment of Austria interfered with a v levr 
to bring about a pacification I will treat the circumstances 
with extreme brevity , but it is necessary that I should place 
them clearly before the House After some communications it 
was ascertained that peace might probably be successfully 
negotiated on four points — those celebrated four points which 
honourable gentlemen may still recollect The first point 
referred to the gov emment of the principalities The second 
to the free ni'ngation of the Danube The third point was that 
some means were to be invented for terminating the naval 
supremacy of Russia lu the Black Sea The fourth point re- 
ferred to the future protection of the Chnstian subjects of the 
Porte 

A Conference ■was held at Vienna — Russia having inti- 
mated that she was prepared to negotiate on these four points 
— that IS to say, havang admitted the principle which these 
four points embodied The result of the negotiations was 
* shortly this The first two points, ns framed by the allies, were, 
after discussion, admitted by Russia The fourth point, which 
referred to the protection of the Chnstian subjects of the Porte, 
was never brought under formal discussion at the Conference , 
but Russia pnvately intimated that she would accede to that 
fourth proposition, and so no difficulty arose in that case But 
with rega^ to the third i>omt, when the Conference had to 
decide upon the means by which the naval supremacy of Ru" n 
was to be terminated m the Black Sea, great difficnlties arose 
It appears that Russia ha\ang admitted tbe principle of the 
third point, the allies, with great courtesy, and I think wisdom, 
cnggcsted that Rus-ia should herself propose the means by 
which that result should be attained But, after waiting for 
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instructions from St. Petersburg, tbe Eussian negotiators 
declined to do that ; and, therefore, the proposition of the allies 
for establishing the neutral character of the Black Sea was 

O 

brought forward, and that proposition, after considerable delay, 
and after waiting again for instructions from St. Petersburg, 
was utterly rejected by Eussia. 

The state of affairs, then, was this — Eussia had consented 
formally to the first two propositions, and privately to the fourth. 
The government of the principalities, the free navigation of 
the Danube, the due protection of the Christian subjects of the 
Porte, not by one Power, but by all tbe Powers — these points 
were all conceded ; and the point upon which the negotiations for 
peace were broken off was the neutral character of the Black Sea. 
A great I'esponsibility, therefore, rested upon the negotiators of 
the allies, and esjieeially upon the English Government, which 
took so eminent a lead in these negotiations. Was the war to be 
continued ? Was immense treasm-e to be fm-ther expended, and 
great sacrifices of human life to be incurred, for this unsettled 
point — the neutralisation of the Black Sea ? It was an awful 
responsibility, no doubt, to decide on this point ; but respon- 
sibility in a free State is not, or should not be, a som-ce of annoy- 
ance to individuals, but rather of honourable pride ; and it 
would be well for the House to remember, so far as this country 
is concerned, who were the statesmen upon whom this great 
resjDonsibility peculiarly devolved. The Prime Minister of this 
country then was Lord Palmerston ; who, however some of his ' 
last feats of foreign policy may be questioned, must be admitted 
by all to be a man who had a most vigorous perception of what 
were the interests and duties of this country, and who at that 
time was unquestionably in the full exercise of his powers, and 
with no apparent diminution of that decision and that spirit 
with which he had always conducted our foreign affairs. The 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs was that distinguished 
nobleman whom the right honourable gentleman (Mi*. Glad- 
stone) invited more than two years ago to assist him by his 
experience — Lord Clarendon. The negotiator who represented 

this country at Vienna was a nobleman who was a member of 
this House for nearly half a century — who has the largest expe- 
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minated that great struggle The House, therefore, I assumed 
was perfectly aware that after that war had been waged one 
whole year, Eussia intimated her desire to come to some under- 
■^tanding with her opponents The Government of Austna in 
1855 — the Government winch, when I described as neutral, the 
right honourable gentleman disputed the accuracy of that defi- 
nition, but which I find mentioned in official documents of 
1855 as a Government fnendly to both parties,to the allies and 
to Eussia — -the Go\ emment of Austna interfered with a \iew 
to bring about a p<acificatioD I will treat the circumstances 
ivith extreme brevity , but it is necessary that I should place 
them clearly before the House After some communications it 
was ascertained that peace might probably be successfully 
negotiated on four points — those celebrated four points which 
honourable gentlemen may still recollect The first point 
referred to the government of tbe principalities The second 
to the free navigation of the Danube The third point was that 
some means were to be invented for terminating the naval 
supremacy of Russia m the Black Sea The fourth point re- 
ferred to the future protection of the Christian subjects of the 
Porte 

A Conference was held at Vienna — Russia hanng inti- 
mated that she was prepared to negotiate on these four points 
— that IS to say, ha\ang admitted the pnnciple which the«c 
four points embodied The result of the negotiations was 
• shortly this The first two points, as framed bj the allies, were, 
after discussion, admitted by Russia The fourth point, winch 
referred to the protection of the Christian subjects of the Porte, 

■n as never brought under formal discussion at the Conference , 
but Russia privately intimated that she would accede to that 
fourth proposition, and «o no difficulty arose in that case Huf 
with regard to the third i>oint, when the Conference had to 
decide upon the means by which the naval sujiremacy of Russia 
was to be terminated m tbe Black Sea, great difficulties aroee 
It appears that Russia having admitted the pnnciple of the 
third point, the allies with great courtesy, and I think wisdom, 
suggested that Russia should herself propose the means bj 
which that result should be attained But, after ivaiting for 
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instructions from St. Petersburg, the Eussian negotiators 
declined to do that ; and, therefore, the proposition of the allies 
for establishing the neutral character of the Black Sea was 
brought forward, and that proposition, after considerable delay, 
and after waiting again for instructions from St. Petersburg, 
was utterly rejected by Eussia. 

The state of affairs, then, was this — Eussia had consented 
formally to the fii'st two propositions, and privately to the fom-th. 
The government of the principalities, the frne navigation of 
the Danube, the due protection of the Christian subjects of the 
Porte, not by one Power, but by all the Powers — these points 
were all conceded ; and the point upon which the negotiations for 
peace were broken off was the neutral character of the Black Sea. 
A great responsibility, therefore, rested upon the negotiators of 
the albes, and especially upon the English Govemment, which 
took so eminent a lead in these negotiations. Was the war to be 
continued ? Was immense treasure to be fm*ther expended, and 
great sacrifices of human life to be incurred, for this unsettled 
point — the neutralisation of the Black Sea ? It was an awful 
responsibility, no doubt, to decide on this point ; but respon- 
sibility in a free State is not, or should not be, a source of annoy- 
ance to indiidduals, but rather of honourable pride ; and it 
would be well for the House to remember, so far as this country 
is concerned, who were the statesmen upon whom this great 
responsibility peculiarly devolved. The Prime Minister of this 
country then was Lord Palmerston ; who, however some of his " 
last feats of foreign policy may be questioned, must be admitted 
by all to be a man who had a most vigorous perception of what 
were the interests and duties of this country, and who at that 
time was unquestionably in the full exercise of his powers, and 
with no apparent diminution of that decision and that spirit 
with which he had always conducted our foreign affairs. The 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs was that distinguished 
nobleman whom the right honourable gentleman (Mi*. Glad- 
stone) invited more than two years ago to assist him by his 
experience — Lord Clarendon. The negotiator who represented 

this country at Vienna was a nobleman who was a member of 
this House for nearly half a centmy — who has the largest expe- 
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rience of jrabbc affurs of any individual of our time, irbo 
occupied every office, from Paymaster of the Forces to President 
of the Council, and who hud been for se\ en years Prune Minister 
of England — Earl Russell 

These were the men upon whom, so far as this country 
was concerned, peculiarly devoUed the responsibility ofdecidmg 
whether, under the circumstances, the war should be pursued 
They did not hesitate, in order to obtain the neutrahty of the 
Black Sea, as it is expressed m the Treaty of Paris, negotiated 
the following year, to recommend their So\ereign to prose- 
cute the war, and not to cease until the allies had effected 
a settlement similar to that which Russia had rejected ell, 
the war continued another year— and the House and the 
country have never forgotten the circumstances — great glorj 
and honour to the allies and to Russia also, much exhibition of 
heroic conduct on both sides, and on both sides, no doubt, 
unprecedented suffering In the course of another year Russia 
was exhausted, and the Treaty of Pans was negotiated And 
whativas that treaty ^ Russia was exhausted , but the alhes, 
Motonous and triumphant, though they had incurred immensely 
increased expenditure, and endured aggravated sacrifices of life, 
did not demand from Russia the Cnmea, which they might 
have restored to Turkey They did not demand any indemnity 
for the expenses of the war All the points in that treatj, 
except the neutrality of the Black Sea, had been offered by 
Russia at Vienna in the preceding year, and therefore had 
been obtained by our negotiators in the first instance , hut is 
a full satisfaction, as a settlement that completely justified the 
great exertions and sacnfices that had been incurred, as i 
settlement which they behcied would secure the jieace of tlie 
world, so far as that portion of it was concerned, they insisted 
that the neutnlity of the Black Sea should be accomplished 

i^ow, Sir, having touched— I hope accurately —upon thc«c 
important facts, and recalled them— I tni^ not without con- 
venience as regards future discussion, I would venture to aih, 
Was I not justified m my statement the first night of the 
session that the neutrality of the Black Sea was the \e^ basis 
and gist of the Peace of Pans of 185C— that it was the mam 
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object of tlie war, tlie great result for the aecomplisliment of 
wnich this country and France and their allies made the vast 
sacrifices of life and treasmre now so freely acknowledged ? 
That being the case, I asked myself. Had we any reason to 
believe that the pohcy of England had ever changed? I 
believed myself it had not changed, I believe that it cannot 
change. But when I spoke the first night of the session we 
were not in possession of papers which have since been placed 
upon the table. Now, what do these papers show with 
reference to this jaohey^ We find in those papers a despatch 
from the Queen’s ambassador at St. Petei'sbm'g,; and what 
does he say ? Sm Andrew Buchanan writes to the Secretary of 
State, Lord Granville, and mentions that he had long foreseen 
that Eussia would attempt a revision of the treaty of 1856, 
and that he had frequently expressed that opinion to his lord- 
ship and to the late Eaid of Clarendon. From these papers it 
appears that what Sir Andrew Buchanan had long foreseen did 
at last occm-, and, though he had for some time avoided touch- 
ing on the subject with the Eussian minister, he is at last 
obliged to encounter the disclosm'e which he had so long 
dreaded. And what were the expressions which were used on 
that occasion by Sir Andrew Buchanan to Prince Gortchakoff? 
He stated to the Eussian minister that he had the most serious 
apprehensions as to the light in which the rejjort would be 
viewed by Her Majesty’s Government, and that he should 
expect to receive orders immediately to ask for his j)assports 
and to quit St. Petersbm’g. 

Now, I ask the House to bear in mind that Sir Andrew 
Buchanan is one of the most experienced meinbers of the dip- 
lomatic service. He has been engaged to my knowledge for 
forty years in posts of important trust ; for I recollect that 
when I was at Constantinople in 1830 he was, if I mistake 
not. Secretary to the Embassy; and he is a man of ability 
and sagacity, as well as of discretion. Can it be doubted, 
then, that, having frequently expressed to Lord Granville and 
Lord Clarendon his apjDrehension of the danger which he fore- 
saw, these distinguished statesmen had fernished him with 
instructions as to the tone he should adopt when the disclosure 
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was made, and the language which he should use? And that 
the language used hy Sir Andrew Buchanan was language 
strictly in accordance with the instructions which he received, 
no one who knows liim can for a moment doubt. That is a 
proof, therefore, in these jMipers that the policy of England, 
With reference to this question, had not undergone a chancre. 
But they furnish us, on that head, with another proof. Her 
]\fajesty’s ministers in, the difficult position in which they were 
placed through the repudiation by Russia of the condition of 
the Treaty of Paris which refers to the Black Sea, took a step 
which, on this occasion, I will not criticise. I reserve any such 
criticism for that larger debate which is impending — ^but I may 
now at least observe that it seems to me to be one of the most 
remarkable steps ever taken by a Government. They resolved 
on sending a special envoy to Count Bismarck. 

Kow, I am not quarrelling with the Government, because, 
in a position of great difficulty, they decided on sending a special 
envoy to what may be called the Prussian Court. I can easily 
conceive adequate reasons why Her Majesty's ambassador at 
Berlin should not leave the seat of his labours. Nor am I hero 
to quarrel with the selection made by the Government for the 
post. It is said that one of the tests of competency to fill the 
office of Prime Minister is the capacity for fixing on the right 
man for any public appointment, .and I do not challenge for a 
moment the propriety of selecting Mr. Odo Russell in this 
particular instance. He may not ha\'e the experience of Sir 
Andrew Buchanan, and for a reason with which I am sure he 
will find no fault — because he is a younger man. But Mr. 
Odo Russell has, nevertheless, had great experience in diplo- 
macy. He has had questions entrusted to him at a jiost where 
they were both critical and delicate ; and, so far as I am 
acquainted with his conduct, has, upon all occasions, proved 
himself to be a man to whose judgment and knowledge might 
be safely committed the interests of his country. Jlr. Odo 
Russell, moreover, was not abroad — and that was an additional 
reason why he should be selected as a sjiccial envoy to A or- 
Kiilles. He had been recalled from his diplomatic apfKiInt- 
ment, and promoted to a post in the Foreign Office of the 
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liigliest trust and imjiortance. He was tire riglit hand man of 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and was in daily communi- 
cation witli his chief. Now, honourable gentlemen must see at 
•once of how much consequence it is, when you have a S2recial 
envoy who is to execute, under extraordinary circumstances, 
business of the most delicate and difficult kind, he should be a 
man with whom the minister is in ^rersonal connection, so that he 
shonld not have to detrend merely on written instructions j)re- 
pared for the special occasion ; but an envoy who — fresh from 
frequent intercom'se with the Secretary of State and the head 
of the Grovemment — should set out upon his mission thoroughly 
impressed and im^rregnated with their jrolicy and their views, 
and thoroughly acquainted wdth their resom*ces to meet all 
contingencies. Under such circumstances, we could hojre and 
expect that its interests would be faithfully rejiresented and 
attended to. 

Now, what happened in the case of Mr. Odo EusseU, our 
special envoy under such favourable circumstances, and jrerson- 
ally so well qualified as he was for the post ? He left England 
late in November, and it was some time before he succeeded in 
arriving at Versailles, owing to the difficulties of travelling 
through the seat of war. He, however, aixived at Versailles at 
last, and lost no time in jDlacing himself in communication with 
Count Bismarck. There is, in these papers, an interesting 
narrative of what occurred on that memorable occasion. Mr. 
Odo EusseU was twice closeted with Count Bismarck in the 
eom-se of the day. He saw him in the morning, and, in conse- 
quence of what then passed, Count Bismarck communicated 
with St. Petersburg. He saw him again at ten o’clock in the 
evening, and was closeted with him until midnight. Now, 
Mr. Odo EusseU having, after much trouble and pains, obtained 
the inter\f ew which he sought for, did, I have no doubt, full 
justice to his mission, and s]Doke with that adroitness and 
judgment which became the representative of the interests of 
this country, instructed by the highest authorities of the State. 

Well, what did Afr. Odo EusseU say to Count Bismarck ? He 
pressed for a settlement of a question which, as he informs us, 
he had frankly ^n'oved to Count Bismarck was of a natm-e, in its 
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present stete, fo compel us, with or without allies, to go to war 
with Eussn lash the House agom, Wa.^ I not justified in the 
statement which I made on the first night of the session, that 
the question of the Bhck Sea was the real question which 
was involved m the OVeaty of Pans? Have I not proved to 
the House that this was the view of eminent statesmen like 
Lord Palmerston, Lord Clarendon, and Lord Pnssell, who were 
engaged in the negotiations at Pans and Vienna ? And have 
we not prvmcf, facie evidence that on the 22nd of Nov ember last 
tins was the confirmed policy of the Enghsh Cabinet-^the pohcy 
of snch men as Lord Clarendon and lord Granville ? I was, I 
must confess, astonished to learn, having these papers before 
us, from the highest authority, that Mr Odo Russell made the 
representation to which I have just referred to Count Bisimrch 
without the sanction of the Government I have heard many 
remarkable things this session, which, although it has but just 
commenced, promises to be nfe with interest Ve heard last 
night, for example, that on Monday next a secret committee 
IS to be moved for, m order to discover for the Government 
how to govern regenerated Ireland How to govern regenerated 
Ireland ’ when we thought that we had employed the last two 
se«sions in perfecting that exalted and sublime legislation 
which was not only to cure the evils of tlie past, but which 
even anticipated the remedies for the future ’ It seems to me, 

I must confe^is, that our Irish legislation is somewhat like our 
Crimean treaties, which assume a different character to that 
contemplated when thej were originated I heird also this 
session — and I look upon it as one of the most remarkable 
things of which I have any recollection — that a funetionarj ‘ 
who sought to publish a correspondence connected with his 
department, which he not only believed to be neccssaiy to 
vindicate his character, but to be of the greatest interest to 

> Sir Spencer Bobin«ion o nas Controller of the t.avy nt U o time of t/ie 
loss o£ tUo Captain A <li«patc nro c Iwtnccn hinuclf and Mr Cl iltlrra, 
then First Lord of the b9 to the rrspors b lUy for lHi dlM'tcr 

It ended m tl e di«mi8!=ril of Sir Spencer an 1 when he asked ’'Ir Ob more 
to be allowed to pabli^h tl c correspondeoce Je reccitr>\ tic aboxc an-i* r 
for wlich honcTcr it is onl> furloiay that Mr Gbdstonolal W* own 
explanation 
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the country, received permission to do so, provided lie cliangcd 
the dates.- [j\ri'. Gladstone: Hear, licar!] Yes; that was a 
thing that certainly snr[)rised me, and 1 am glad to see that 
the right honourable gentleman agrees with me at least on 
that point. 

Secret committees and such fnmk })ermissions arc certainly 
surprising things ; but I .cannot helj) regarding it as more 
surprising still that a siiecial envo^’ should be selected at 
such a critical moment — himself admindd^' adapted, as nobody 
will deny, for the post, and with the immense advantage of 
being fresh from internews with Ministers of fStatc, and of 
receiving in person instructions from his chief — and that he 
should be sent on one of the most trying occasions not only in 
the history of his own country, but of Europe, not farther than 
Versailles, and should, (lie vciy first moment he encounters the 
gi-eat opponent with whom he liad to deal, immediately take a 
course which his instructions did not justify’. [iMr. Gladstone: 
‘ I never said that.'] The right honourable gentleman will, 
perhaps, by-and-by notice the observations which I am making. 
I heard what fell from him on a former night, and I was 
certainly under the impression that — to use a phiuse which, 
though vernacular, is perhaps scarcely lit to be employed 
■within these walls — INIr. Odo Russell was ‘throwm over' by the 
right honourable gentleman. If it be a mistake, I believe it is 
a mistake which was shared by- both sides of the House. 1 
understood the right honourable gentleman distinctly to say, in 
answer to a distinct inquiry, that i\rr. Odo Russell had no 
authority to make that representation. 

There is one more observation I wash to make with regard to 
]\Ir. Odo Russell. For a s^iecial envoy to declare to a foreign 
minister that, with or without allies, Ave were prepared to go to 
war fora particular object, is one of the most decided announce- 
ments ever made upon political affairs. Admit that he had no 
authority to make the declaration — an admission -adiich is over- 
whelming in its incredibility — why was no despatch written by 
the Secretary of State to contradict the declaration ? was 

no printed record made with the frankness becoming an English 
Government, so that the indiscretioii of the special agent should 
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not be concealed from us ? \\Tiy do we not leam that, at the 
moment when Her Jlajestys Government heard of such an 
announcement, the special envoy was told by a flash of light- 
ning that he had exceeded his authonty ’ Sir, there is not a 
line, not a scrap, not a jot to this effect , and until the inquuy 
was made and the answer given by the right honourable 
gentleman, no one doubted for a moment, looking to the 
character of the official papers, that the declaration was made 
by authority, and that Mr Odo Russell was sent to Count 
Bismarck to make it 

1 have now, Sir, placed before the House these remaiks, 
the object of which is to show, first, that I was entirely jubti 
fled in the description I gave of the condition relating to the 
neutrality of the Black Sea in the Treaty of Pans on the first 
night of the session — that it was the cardinal point of Bnli*-!! 
policy , that it was always so considered > that for it, and for it 
alone, the war was continued, and the greatest sacnfaces made 
I think I have also shown, from the papers fnnushed us by the 
Government, that until within a bnef space— which we shall 
probably hear more about on another occasion — the cabinet 
was faithful and firm to this policy, and that men of tfie nst 
experience of our ambassador at the Court of St Petersburg, 
and the great ability of our special enioy at the Court of 
Versailles, were instructed — and, I think, admirably instructed 
— how to treat such a violation of the Jaw of nations and of 
public morality And now, Sir, having, I hope, placed this 
matter fairly before the House, let me advert to the remark 
able manner in which my oh*=ervaUon8 upon that head uere 
met bj the nght honourable gentleman on the first night of 
the session I had endeavoured to recall to the recollection of 
the House the vital importance of the neutnh<5ation of the 
Black Sea I did not enter into any proof of i policy which I 
believe was supported by the people of this countiy, and hj 
the majority of the House, and upon vrliich it njicared to jiiu 
it was then far from necessaiy to enter into inj control 
I was content to confine myself to an opinion as to thi vital 
importance of the neutralisation of the Black Soa IMi-it said 
the right honounbJe gentleman ’ test X maj he accused uf 
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inaccuracy, I avail myself of a memorandum containing, I be- 
lieve, an accurate report of the .<?tatemcnt made by the right 
honourable gentleman. He entirely joined issue with me as to 
the vital importance of the neutralisation of the Black Sea. 
He said : ‘ That vas never, as far as I know, the view of 
the British G-overiimcnt.* The right honourable gentleman 
said : — 

‘In this House, in the year 1S5G, I declared my confident 
conviction that it was impossible to maintain the neutralisa- 
tion of the Black Sea. I do not speak fi-om direct, communica- 
tion with Lord Clarendon ; but I have been told since his death 
that he never attached value to that neutralisation. Again, I 
do not speak from direct communication, bub I have been told 
that Lord Palmerston always looked upon the neutralisation as 
an arrangement which might be maintained and held together 
for a limited number of years, but which, from its character, it, 
was impossible to maintain as a permanent condition for a 
gi-eat settlement of Europe." 

Now, Sir, upon these startling observations of the right hon- 
om-able gentleman I will make one or two remark's. And, first, 
when the right honourable gentleman says the vital import- 
ance of the neutralisation of the Black Sea was never, as far 
as he knew, the view of the British Government, and that he 
had declai'ed his confident conviction in 1856 that it would be 
impossible to maintain it, I would observe that the light 
honom-able gentleman — unintentionally of com-se — conveyed 
an erroneous impression to the House by allowing himself to 
rrn'-g up his own individual opinions with those of the British 
Government. [j\Ir. Gladstone: ‘No; I do not admit it.’] 
Does the right honom-able gentleman complain of the accu- 
racy of the repoi-t ? Of course, I shall take any explanation 
which the right honom-able gentleman has to offer, and if he 
said exactly the reverse of what is attributed to him, no one 
will congratulate the House and the country more sincerely 
than I shall. But, Sir, when the right honom-able gentleman 
talks of the views of the British Government and brings for- 
ward himself as an authority, allow me to inform the House — 
because some time has elapsed, and we fortunately have a good 
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many young members among us, and some old ones— that 
when the right honourable gentleman made this speech again-t 
the importance of the nentealisation of the Black Sea m 1856 
he was not a minister of the Crown, nor was he the leader of 
the Opposition The right honourable gentleman was con- 
nected in this House with a minute coterie of distingmshed 
men, who had no following in the country at the time They 
were condemned by the country on account of their conduct 
with respect to this very question of the Black Sea and Turkish 
affairs generally 

Bightly or wrongly— I will nofc enter into the question 
'now — the country was convinced that the Cnmeau War was 
occasioned by the lukewarmness and the hesitation of this 
small body of distinguished men But of the«5e distinguished 
men the most unpopular in the country was the right honour- 
able gentleman, because, when war was inevitable and 
even declared by the cabinet of 1/ord Aberdeen, the right 
honourable gentleman at that time having the control of the 
finances, it became necessary that he should projiose the waj s 
and means for carrying on the war, and the country was of 
opinion that the proposals of the right honourable gentle- 
man were not adequate to the occasion, and were not such a"* 
the honour and interest of England demanded The people of 
England remembered a celebrated item moved by the right 
honourable gentleman m Committee of Supply — namely, a vote 
proposed by him, in a spirit of ironical finance, for the despatch 
of Her Hijesty's Guards to Malta and hick again ‘ They 
neier forgot and neier forga'e tint item They foresaw then, 
with an instinct of Englishmen which it is impossible to de- 
cene, that we nere about to prosecute a war in a spirit which 
must bring calamity and disaster upon the country Such was 
the position of the right honourable gentleman , and, there- 
fore, the House must not be mflnenccd by his statement of the 
views of the Cnti«b Goiemment of that tune He <hd not 
repre=eTit the British Government He represented no jjarty 
in this House and no party in this country 

I come now to the statement of the nght honourable gen- 
• Fuiancial slntement Marcb 6 1851 IIan«irtl ^ol r 
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tlemaii about Lord Clarendon and Lord Palmerston. It ^ras a 
very responsible thing, I ventured to say, to advise the con- 
tinuance of the war in 185.5. But almost as responsible a 
thing, in lU}^ opinion, is it to iminite to statesmen of great 
eminence, and now unfortunately departed, opinions not only 
wliich they did not hold, but which were contrary to their con- 
victions, which contradicted their whole policy, and which 
Avould intimate that public men of the highest distinction 
who proposed a polic}^, in enforcing which the treasure of the 
country was expended without stint, and the most precious 
lives of the country were sacrificed, were laughing in their 
sleeves at the excitement of the nation. I would make one 
remark respecting those extmordinary quotations of the 
opinions of Lord Clarendon and Lord Palmerston as to the 
neutralisation of the Black Sea. Nothing can be more incon- 
venient and injurious to the privileges of this House than such 
quotations by ministers of the private opinions of their col- 
leagues — and especially if those colleagues are deceased. 
"Why, we are so punctilious on these matters that a minister 
i.< not even pennitted to quote from a despatch without laying 
it upon the table. There would be an end to all freedom and 
force of discussion if it were in the power of a minister to get 
up and say : ‘ You have taken such and such a view of affairs, 
but your facts are wi'ong,’ and thus to cany away the House by 
some declaration of which we had no proof whatever. Every- 
one must feel that we cannot be too rigid in the application of 
our rules on such matters ; and even if the right honourable 
gentleman was convinced that these were the private opinions 
of Lord Clarendon and of Lord Palmerston, he was not justi- 
fied in refen-ing to the private conversations of ministers who 
are since dead. 

I am not here to vindicate the honour either of Lord 
Clarendon or of Lord Palmerston. There are those in tins 
House connected with Lord Clarendon by blood, and who, 
moreover, resemble him in his ca^Dacity of conducting pubhc 
affairs. An eminent relative of Lord Clarendon has a seat 
in this House, and upon him should devolve the duty of 
defending the noble earl’s memory from such misstatements. 
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Kor am I here to vindicate the honour of Lord Palmerston; 
but I may make one observation "witli regard to that distin- 
guished man, because it may throvr some Utile light on these 
painful disclosures which have agitated and surprised so many 
persons. We have also had it stated in ‘ another place ’ that 
Lord Palmerston made some light observation to a diplomatist 
who spoke to him on the subject of our policy with regard to 
the Black Sea. Now, everybody who knew Lord Palmerston 
well, knew this of him — that with a smiling countenance he 
often evaded inconvenient discussions on serious affairs. Lord 
Palmerston was a man who, when most serious, availed him- 
self very often of the weapon of banter ; and not merely the 
diplomatist in question — and I do not seek to inquire who he 
is — but many diplomatists, if they would only acknowledge if, 
would confess that when they have weaned Lord Palmerston 
with their grave asaidmty, or have attempted to pump Lord 
Palmerston with their practised adroitness, he has often un- 
sheathed his glittering foil and has soon disarmed and disabled 
inconvenient opponents. Lord Palmerston was a master of 
banter, and disliked discussion of grave matters when not in 
his cabinet or in this House. But I cannot refrain from re- 
cording my solemn conviction that the policy of Lord Palmer- 
ston with respect to rnainfaining the neutrality of the Black 
Sea never wavered for a moment, and that nothing but secur- 
ing that great condition of the Treaty of Paris would have 
reconciled him to the comparative leniency of the other 
terms. 

Now, Sir, I hope I have vindicated myself from the charge 
that I was not authorised in the description which I gave the 
first night of the session, of the importance of the neutrality 
of the Black Sea • that I was not justified in saying that it ^rtl^ 
the cardinal principle of the settlement of 1856; that thc'-e 
were the opinions of Lord Palmerston, Lord Clarendon, and 
Ixjrd Bnssell ; that they broke up the negotiations at Vienna; 
and that the war was renewed, or rather continued, polely with 
the view to maintain that condition. I think 1 hmv ehorm 
that the policy then adopted by Her Jlajosty’s Government 
was the policy not only of Ixird Clarendon, but that it tna^t 
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nI^'o linvo b('('n lliai of Lonl (Jranvillo \i]) io n very recoiil, 
porioil. r^ow, Sir. I linvo only ono ob.-;('rv;ition (o tnnko ujion 
the Conforonoe. Why a Conforonoo \va< oallod is fo me a 
matter dinionlt to eomprohend. and I lioja; we shall learn 
olenrly to-night what its ohjeet is. I think myself that, nnder 
any eirenmstanees, a Confmenee would have hoen a mistake. 
But if the ('onfermiee had been ealh'd to vindieati' the honour 
and the rights of Kngland and of Kuropi'. I should have 
thonerht it. though a hay.ardou'-', at lea^'t a bold and loyal course. 
But why a Confenmee should bt* ealh'd — a <’onferene<> which 
Kns^ia did not require— for lius.'-ia only nadly initiated an 
ab.'traet lUitrage of public momlity, .and oidy theoret it-ally 
violated a treaty, .and therefore it was fpiile nnneeess.ary to do 
anything, even if you A-lf yon W(*re nf>l jireji.an-d to resist her 
when she ]nit lu'r jHdiey ittfo jiraeliee — I s.ay why. nnder sneh 
eireumstanees. .a C’onferenee shotdd he ealh'd merely to register 
the humiliation of our country passes my nndersf.anding. 

But there wa‘- one deelaniticm made hy the Seerelary ofSlatt*' 
which may, ]K-rhaps, h.ave S(une liglit thrown tipnu it hy that 
consummate ma'^ter of language- who has several times cou- 
tnidictccl me in the course of this sjterch, and who will very 
likedy follow the same course when he rises on liis legs. I’he 
deelaration was made by a Seerotary of , St. ate who was .-it, one 
time ready to go to war with or without, allies, hut wlioso policy 
changes in a momeut.nud the policy being changed, a safisfac- 
toiy and plausible reason is oflered to the Britisli jjeople. The 
Conference is to he lield, hut upon this understanding — there 
is to be ‘no foregone conclusion on the subject. That state- 
ment was generally accepted. AVliat was the weight and value 
of that condition I will not now attempt to ascertain ; but, at 
any rate, it meant sometliing. ]f it was not to influence 
events, still there was a semblance of dignity about it. And 
now, if the Conference was to be lield without any foregone 
conclusion by any of the Powers upon tlie question of the neu- 
trality of the Black Sea, I want to know how the right honour- 

‘ Lord GranvilJe, - Mr. Gladstone. 

Words used by Lord Granville at the Conference, Jan. 17, 1871. They 
arc to be found in the first Protocol. 
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able gentleman reconciles that position with the statement be 
made tbe first nigbt that Parliament met, in •which he proved 
that there was a foregone condnsion — a foregone conclusion in 
the mind of the Prime Minister, and that, a foregone conclu- 
sion against the honour and interests of his country ? 
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[In the summer of 1875 (Usturh.'incos broke out in the iirovinct* 
of Bosnia and in tlie Hem'govina occasioned by the exactions of the 
tithe farmei-s. News reached this country in tlio following year that 
gi-cat outnigcs had been committed by (ho Turkish soldiers in the 
suppression of the insurrection. And on Ajiril 10 IM'r, W. E. hku-sler 
asked ]\Ir. Disineli in the ITouse of Commons whether it was ti-ue 
‘ that a large number of Bulgarian girls had been sold publicly as 
slaves,, and also that a very large number of Bulgirians wci’c then 
undergoing tor’turo in pi'i.son.’ ]Mr. Disr-acli, in the couivc of his 
reply, said ho doubted whethei* many ])i-is(»noi-s wci-e undergoing 
torture, as the Turks were arr Oriental jrcoplo, who ‘ generally ter’- 
ininate them connection with cirlprlts in a nror e e.xpcdrtious rnnrrrrer.’ 
This senlencc was imprrtcd to hinr as ‘ levity,' arrd was made the 
foundation of marry most iur])a.ssiorred attacks. On Airgust 11 the 
sirbject was renewed by jMr. Evelyn Ashley, when I^lr. Disraeli spoke 
as follows : — 

8 IE, — The honourable gentleman the member for Poole 
Eveljm Ashley) has called attention to an impor- 
tant and interesting subject to-night in a manrrer very 
irregular, I think, not to say unprecedented. If the honour- 
able gentleman really believes that the conduct of Her 
i\Iajesty’s Government with respect to these transactions and 
of the Queen’s ambassador is deserving of censm-e and disappro- 
bation, I think he ought to have come forward with a dis- 
tinct motion on the subject. Although we are on the point 
■of prorogation, he knows enough of me to know that my advice 
to the Sovereign would be not to prorogue Parliament if he 
■desired to challenge our policy ; and even in a House like this, 
if he had given notice, the opinion of the House of Commons 
might be taken about it. It appears to me to be a course 
scarcely, I should think, pleasant to a man of a mind such as I 
believe is possessed by the honomrable gentleman, to avail him- 
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self of a parhamentary pnvil^, which I do not cite to ndmit 
or deny, to insinuate an offensive opinion upon the advi'ser's of 
the Crown and upon the conduct of absent ambassadors, when 
he knows we have no means, m the present state of affairs, of 
testing the opinion of Parliament or of the country upon the 
subject Let me at once place before the House what I 
believe is the true view of the circumstances which principally 
interest us to-night, for after the Rhodian • eloquence to which 
we have just listened, it is> rather difficult for the House to see 
clearly the point which is before it The Queen’s ambassador 
at Constantinople, who has at all times no ea^ duty to fulfil, 
found himself at the end of April and in the first three weeks 
of May in a position of extreme difficulty and danger Affaus 
in Constantinople never had assumed — it least in our time, 
certainly — i more penlous character It was difficult to ascer- 
tain what was going to happen But that something was going 
to happen, and something of a character which might disturb 
the relations of the Porte with ill the Powers of Europe, and 
might even bring about a revolution, the effect of which would 
be felt in distant countries, there was no doubt The House 
18 well acquainted with the tram of stnnge incidents which 
occurred, all of them events that tned the intelhgence, the 
Vigilance, md the thought of our ambassador there to the 
utmost , and, in circumstances of great difficulty, I think ho 
showed an intelligence, a courage, and a calmness which were 
highly beneficial to the course of public afTurs Tiie honour- 
able and learned gentleman who has just addressed us m so 
learned and powerful an oration (laughter) , well, 1 speak what 
I feel , I look upon him as one of the chn f oritors of tlit 
House — although he sometimes lavi«!hes, a& he has done on 
this occasion, bis great powers ujion subjects wbicb are not 
quite adequate to the treatment fn the prc‘*ent instance the 
honourable and learned gentleman has made one a<«umption 
throughout his speech — that there has been no communication 
wbatever between the Queen’s aniba« ador at Con'dantinople and 
Her Majesty’s ministers upon the subject in {h«cn« lon , tl«it 

‘ From Bir V\ . Ilarcourt wl o I wl just «-it down T1 c Pl wllaa wl ool of 
ri clone WHS more florid tl m tbo Attic< 
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•\ve never lienrd of these affairs until the newspapers published 
accounts, which were brought under the notice of botli Houses 
of Parbament, and from that assumption he draws all those 
inferences so flattering to Her IMajcsty’s Government which 
have been recent!}’’ communicated to the House. 

Tlie state of the facts is the reverse. From the very first 
period that these transactions occurred — from the veiy com- 
mencement — the ambassador was in constant communication 
with Her Majesty's Government. (No, no!) Wliy, that may 
be proved by the papers on the table. I’lironghout the months 
of I\ra3’’ and June the ambassador is constantly refeiTing to 
the atrocities occurring in Bulgaria, and to the repeated pro- 
tests which he is maldng to the Turkish Government, and 
informing Her Afajesty's Government of intern* ews and conver- 
sations with the Grand Vizier on that subject. 

The honourable and learned gentleman sa3's that when 
questions were addressed to me in this House I was perfcctl}’ 
ignoi-ant of what was taking place. But. tliat is exactly the 
question which we have to decide to-night. I sa}’ we were not 
perfectly’ ignorant of what was taking place, and that is the very 
point I am now calling attention to. I say', during all this 
period we were — I will not say daily’, but constantly’ receiring 
communications fiom Her ^Majesty’s aml’)assador informing us 
of what was occumng in Bulgaria, and apprising the Govern- 
ment of the steps he took to counteract evil consequences. 
VTiat did t-ake place was this ; When certain statements were 
made in this House we said we were in constant communication 
Avith Sir Heniy Elliot, and that the information which reached 
us did not warrant the statements that were made. I agi-ee 
with my honourable fi'iend the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign AfiFaii's (jMr. Bourke), who has on two occasions 
addressed himself to the subject with great knowledge and 
ability, that even the sbghtest estimate of the horrors that 
oecm*red in Bulgaria is quite sufficient to excite the indignation 
of the country and of Parliament ; but when you come to say’ 
we were ignorant of all that was occurring, and did nothing to 
counteract it, because we said in answer to questions that the 
information which had reached us did not warrant the state- 
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ments that were quoted in the House^ — these are two entirely 
different questions; and aerefore it becomes us to consider 
what were the statements made in this House. 

In the newspaper which had been referred to, the first account 
was, if I recollect aright, that 30,000 or 32,000^persons had been 
slaia ; that 10^000 persons were in prison. (JUIr. W. E. Forster; 
There is no mention of that in the first statement.) Well, it 
may have been in the second that it was made. It was also 
stated that 1,000 girls had been sold in the open market, that 
forty girls had been burnt alive in a stable, and that cartloads of 
human heads had been paraded through the streets of the cities 
of Bulgaria ; these were some of, though not all, the statements 
made, and I was perfectly justified in saying that the informa- 
tion which had reached us did not Justify those statements, 
and therefore we believed them to be exaggerated. Is that fact 
true, or is it not ? Now that we have arrived at a position in 
some degree to realise the truth of the terrible results that did 
occur, is the truth most like what we believed to bo the case, 
or that which was brought forward as the foundation of the 
•questions of the right honourable gentleman ? I maintain that 
the statements we made in Parliament were quite justified. 
Lord Perby telegraphed to Sir Henry Elliot a second account; 
which appeared in the ‘ Daily News,’ stating that in the Tatar- 
Bazardjik district, six Bulgarian cartloads of heads of women 
and children were boastfully paraded, and that young women 
were regular articles of traflSc, and were being sold publicly in 
the villages by Tartars and Turks. Ijord Derby added that it 
was very important that Her Jlnjtsty’s ministers should bo able 
to reply to the inquiries made in Parliament respecting these 
and other statements, and directed Sir Henry Elliot to inquire 
by telegram of consuls, and report as soon as he could. All 
the statements in this second account are untrue. There never 
were forty maidens locked up in a stable and l)umt alive. 
That was ascertained with great care by Mr. Baring, and I am 
surprised that the right honourable gentleman the member for 
Bradford should still speak of it aa a statement in which he had 
-confidence. I believe it is an entire fabrication. I l»elievc, also, 
it is an entire fabrication that 1,000 young women were Foid 
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in the market as slaves. We -have not received the slightest 
-evidence of a single sale, even in those journals on which the 
right honomrable gentleman the member for Bradford founded 
his erratic speech. 

I have been attacked for saying that I did not believe that 
it was possible to have '10,000 persons in jinson in Bulgaria. 
■So far as I can ascertain from the papers, there never could 
have been more than 3,000. As to the 10,000 cases of tortm’e, 
what evidence is there of any case of torture ? We know very 
well there has been considerable slaughter ; that there' must 
have been isolated and individual cases of most atrocious rapine, 
and outrages of a most atrocious kind ; but still we have had 
communication with Su Henry Elhot, and he has always 
-assumed from what he knew that these cases of individual rapine 
and outrage were occmTing. He knew that civil war was car- 
ried on there under conditions of brutality which unfortunately 
are not unprecedented in that country ; and the question is, 
whether the information we had justified the extravagant 
statements repeated in Parliament which no one pretends to 
uphold and defend. We were asked if we had information 
'which justified us in supposing they were authentic. We replied 
that we were in daily communication with our ambassador, who 
was in constant communication with consuls, and that nothing 
which reached us warranted those extravagant statements which 
nobody now professes to believe. The honourable and learned 
gentleman kindly excused me for not having seen the report of 
Consul Eeade, on the score of my multifarious duties ; but I do 
not think my multifarious duties are any excuse for the neglect 
of business, and I can assure the House there is not a despatch 
which reaches or leaves the country which it is not my intention 
to see, and I scrupulously fulfil that duty ; but it is a remark- 
able circumstance that that despatch of Consul Eeade, through 
no inadvertence of mine, was forwarded to another person. A 
delay arose, and it never reached me until ten days after the' 
•question was asked. I wish to vindicate myself on that point. 

The honom’able and learned gentleman has done full justice 
to the Bulgarian atrocities. He has assumed as absolutely true 
•everything that criticism and more authentic information had 
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modified, and in some instances had 2 lro^ ed not merely- to be 
exaggerations but to be absolute falsehoods And then the 
honourable and learned gentleman say«, ‘By your policy jou haie 
depopulated a province’ 'Well, Sir, certainly the slaughter of 
12,000 individuals, whether Turks or Bulgawacs^ whether thej 
were innocent peasants or even brigands, is a homble event 
which no one can think of without emotion But when I 
remember that the population of Bulgana is 3,700,000 persons, 
and that it is a v ery large country, is it not a most extravagant 
abuse of rhetoric to say that the slaughter of so considerable a 
number as 12,000 persons is the depopulation of a province^ 
Well, but then the honourable and learned gentleman makes a 
severe attack upon the honourable gentleman the Under Secre 
tary of State, because he referred as on authority to the ‘ Levant 
Herald ’ Now the ‘ Levant Herald * is a newspaper which, I 
believe, is of considerable auflionty, and is distinguished for its 
authentic information That article id the ‘ I^evanfc Herald ’ I 
may not have read with all the critical acumen of the honourable 
and learned member for Oxford , but certainly, as I read it, tlu.re 
were many points which I felt as I went on were substantiated 
by official paper®, the whole of which I believ e are now on tho 
table of the House And I cannot understand how it is that 
those who are so ready sometimes to exaggerate the importance 
of newspaper communications, and to assert, as two honourable 
gentlemen members of the lato Government have done tlu^i 
evening, that they are more authentic than diiilomatic de- 
spatches, should say that the 'Dadj Aews ’ should bo such an 
absolutely infallible authority upon those matters, and that the 
‘ Levant Herald ’ should be flouted and treated with all the scorn 
winch the honourable and learned member for Oxford lias jiourtd 
upon it I cannot sec why the information of the * JvOvant 
Herald ’ is to bo treated m that manner It is to be weighed 
fairly Its statements are not to be accepted without adequate 
consideration , but I do not place it, as regard® having confideiict 
m its information, lower than any other newsjiapcr And I Im't 
always heard^ — I know it was so m old times 1 do not know 
my®elfif it be so at present — that it was an authority miwlt 
looked U]) to, and I have never heard anything about it® 
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management or character to give any reason to treat its autho- 
rity with contempt. But when I find its statements agree and 
tally with the statements in the published despatches, I natm- 
ally say that it gives me a prejudice in favom- of its veracity. 
(‘ Oh, oh ! ’) And I have no doubt, Sir, that if the ‘ Levant 
Herald ’ were to publish some evidence to-mon*ow which would 
tell in favour of the views of the right honom*able gentleman the 
member for Bradford, or the honourable and leai-ned gentleman 
the member for Oxford, we should have that jom’ual held up as 
■containing infallible proof of the fact, and who should dare 
attempt to depreciate its authority or question its veracity ? 
IVe should have had nothing but high laudation, instead of the 
denouncing phi-ases which fell upon us to-night. 

Well, the honomuble and learned gentleman said also that 
Her Majesty’s Government had incurred a responsibility which 
is not possessed by any other country as regards our relations 
TOth Tiukey and oru' influence with the Tm’ks. 

I say we have incurred no responsibility which is not 
shared with us by all the other contracting Powers to the 
Ti-eaty of Paris. I utterly disclaim any peculiar responsibility. 
He asks, why did we not send a consul to Philippopolis at 
•once ? and why did we not at once appoint a military attache 
to the Turkish army ? Why should we have sent a consular 
agent to Philippopolis ? "^^Tiy send a military attache to the 
Tui’kish army ? To do so does not involve us in any peculiar 
responsibility — it is only the exercise by Her Majesty of one 
• of her rights and duties. It has nothing to do with treaties or 
with diplomatic responsibility. Her Majesty has the right to 
send a consular agent to any place she thinks fit, and she has a 
right, if the Sovereign of the country agrees to it, to send a 
military attache to the armies of the belligerents. The very 
fact that we were obliged properly to appeal to the Porte for 
their permission before we appointed General Kemhall, shows 
that it was no intrusion and no undue or unjust interference 
with the Government of the country, hut that we were only 
fulfilling our duties as an independent State in connection rdth 
another independent State ,* and to attempt to mix up 
two simifle acts on the part of the Queen with diploiunc:- 
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engagements, and responsibility of a pecnbar natnre arising- 
from those diplomatic engagements, is really to introduce a 
preposterous element into the debate I am ashed why it is 
that because we have in August agreed to send a vice-consul 
to Phihppopohs, we did not do so in Slay? Does anyone 
beheie that if a nce-consul had been sent to Philippopolis in 
Slay it would have prevented the disastrous events that hii e 
occurred f ft is quite impossible to suppose anything of the 
kind What we have done now m a place where I am sorry to 
say we have no commercial relations, will at least hy the ba^is 
of some better means of communication in that country, and 
we should have better commumcation with Turkey at present 
if, unfortunately, some years back there had not been a Liberal 
assault on the consular system which reduced the number of 
Turkish vice-consuls 

Thehonourable and learned gentleman told the Government 
‘There is a question now which you must face, and that ques- 
tion IS, why do you stand out as an obstacle to the settlement 
of a great question from pure jealousy of Russia ? * 

I should like to know, in the first place, what is this great 
(juestion to the settlement of which we “tand out as an obstacle ? 
The honourable and learned gentleman, although he has seldom 
had greater command of eloquence, and although he appears to 
have given the subject great consideration, ne\ er told ns what 
the real question was, and when he taunted us so indignantly 
mth being an obstacle to the settlement of this great question, 
he never ventured to define it, except, indeed, tint he did 
intimate that it wns the duty of England, in combimtion mth 
Russia and the other Powers, to expel the whole Tnrki h 
nation from Eastern Europe That an honourable and learned 
gentleman,’ once a member of a Goiemment, and an ornament 
of that GoNomment, and one who uoald m future be one 
of our eminent statesmen, that after Iming experienced a 
sen^e of political respon'sibihtj, he should get up on the h-'t 
day of the session, and with the comiction th it from hi« gloning 

> Sir ■\en50n llaroourt liad bwMi ‘KiUcUor Gonrral in the rwrf n« 

GoTcrnracnt and %vns Home ‘^ocn.taij In the administration wlikh rK«« 
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and animated words the country miglit be disturbed for the 
next six months at leasfj should counsel as the solution of all 
these difficulties that Her ^Majesty’s Government should enter 
into an immediate combination to expel the Turkish nation 
from Eastern Europe, does indeed surprise me. And because 
we are not jirepared to enter into a scheme so Quixotic as that 
would be, we arc held up b}' the honomuble and learned 
gentleman and the right honourable gentleman the member 
for Bradford as having given our monil, not to say our 
material, assistance to the Turldsh people and the Turkish 
Goveniment. We ai*e always treated as if we had some 
peculiar alliance with the Turkish Government, as if we were 
their peculiar friends, and even as if we were expected to 
uphold them in any enormity they might commit. I want to 
know what endence there is of that, what interest we have in 
such a thing. We are, it is true, the allies of the Sultan of 
Turkey — so is JRussia, so is Austria, so is France, and so are 
others. We are also their partners in a tripartite treaty, in 
which we not only generally, but singly, guarantee with France 
and Austria the territorial integrity of Turkey. These are our 
engagements, and they are the engagements that we endeavour 
to fulfil. And if these engagements, renovated and repeated 
only four years ago by the wisdom of Europe, are to be treated 
by the honourable and learned gentleman as idle wind and 
chaff, and if we are to be told that our political duty is by 
force to expel the Tm-ks to the other side of the Bosphorus, 
then politics cease to be an art, statesmanship becomes a mere 
mockery, and instead of being a House of Commons faithful to 
its traditions and which is always influenced, I have e^■er 
thought, by sound principles of policy, whoever may be its 
leaders, we had better at once resolve ourselves into one of 
those revolutionary clubs which settle all jiolitical and social 
questions with the same ease as the honourable and learned 
member. 

Sir, we refused to join in the Berlin note because we were 
convinced that if we made that step we should very soon see a 
material interference in Turkey ; and we were not of opinion 
that by a system of material guarantees the great question 
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which the honourable and learned gentleman has adverted to, 
would be solved either for the general welfare of the world or 
for the interests of England, which after all must be our 
sovereign care The Government of the Porte was ne\er for a 
moment misled by the arrival of the British fleet m BesiLa Bay. 
They were perfectly aware when that fleet came there that it 
was not to prop up any decaying and obsolete (Jov eminent, nor 
did its presence there sanction any of tho^e enormities which 
are the subjects of our painful discussion to night, 'What may 
be the fate of the eastern part of Europe it would be arrogant 
for me to speculate upon, and if I had any thoughts on the 
subject I trust I should not be so imprudent or so indiscreet as 
to take this opportunity to express them But I am sure that 
as long as England is ruled by English Parties who understand 
the principles on which our Empire is founded, and who are 
resolved to maintain that Empire, our influence m that part of 
the world can never be looked upon with indiDTerence If it 
should happen that the Government which controls the greater 
portion of those fair lands is found to be incompetent for its 
purpose, neither England nor any of the Great Powers will 
shrink from folfilhng the high [lohtical and moral duty which 
will then devolve upon them. 

But, Sir, we must not jump at conclusions so quickly as is 
now the fashion. There is nothing to justifj us in talking in 
such a vein of Turkey as has, and is being at this moment 
entertained. The pre'^ent is a state of aflairs which reqmres 
the most vigilant examination and the most careful manage- 
ment. But those who suppose that England ei er would uphold, 
or at this moment particularly is upholding, Turkey from blind 
superstition and from a want of sympathy with the highest 
aspirations of humanity, are decened. What our duty is at 
this critical moment is to maintain the Empire of England* 
Xor will we cier agree to any step, tliough it may ohtam for a 
moment comparative quiet and a false prosiKsntj, tliat liannls 
the existence of that Empire. 
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StESSAGK TKOM QUEEN'. 

[By the Tiunty of San Stefauo, concliulecl bc{^\'eon Riis.sia and 
I’urkey in the sjiring of 1878, the latter Power wa.s reduced to a 
c^'pher in the hands of Russia, and the position of England in ilie 
SleditcrraneiUi .soriou.sly iuipcrillcd. Rus.sia was inquired by the 
Britisb Government to submit the treaty to a Congres.s ; and her 
refusal to do so was the signal for Lord Bcaconsfiold to advise Her 
Mnje.sty to call out the Reserve Force.s.] 

T he earl of BEACONSFIELD : -My lords, in moving an 
humble address to Her Majcsly to thank the Queen for the 
gi-acious message which Ave have recently received from Her 
iSlajesty, I think it will not be considered unusual that I should 
make a few remarks on the circum.stance.s in AA'hich that message 
has been addressed to Parliament. I assure your lordships I shall 
not ask you to follow me in a narrative of the war Avhich has 
occun-ed between Russia and Turkey, or of the course which 
has been pursued by Her ^Majesty’s Grovernment during that 
war. When last I had the honour of addressing j'-our lordships 
ou this subject, which was on the occasion of the meeting of 
Parliament, I said that during that war no noble lord opposite 
had challenged the policy Avhich we had pursued, and I thought, 
therefore, I was entitled to assume that the policy on which we 
had acted had been generally approved, and I believe I may 
infer from what passed on that occasion that noble lords oppo- 
sit.e assented to my statement. But it so happened that at 
almost the very moment I was then speaking circumstances were 
occurring which gave quite a new aspect to affairs, and I think 
that upon those circumstances and upon all the conduct of Her 
Majesty’s Government subsequently to those circumstances 
VOL. II. M 
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your lordships have a legitimate, constitutional, and Parlia- 
mentary right to declare your opinion With one esception, 
I Will ask your attention only to what has occurred from the 
moment to which I have been alluding Hy lords, before I 
enter into the details with which I shall have to trouble ^our 
lordships, I ask permission to read an extract from an import- 
ant despatch, which extract it seems to me to be necessary you 
should have m your mmds before you can form an impartial 
judgment on the statement which I am about to submit to 3 our 
lordships’ House In that x>aper, which was an answer to Pnnce 
(xortchakoff announcing and vindicating the commencement of 
the war between Russia and Turkey, the Secretary of State (the 
Earl of Derby) argued with great ability the many reasons why 
we could not agree with His Highness Having given many 
reasons for this, the Secretary of State concluded - 

‘The cour&e on which the Eussjian Government has entered 
involves graver and more serious considerations’ (Tint is, 
graver and more serious than those which he had already 
illegpd ) ‘It IS in contmention of the stipulation of the 
Treaty of Pans of March 30, 1856, by winch Russia and the 
other signatory Powers engaged, each on its own part, to re'«]>ect 
the independence and the temtonal integnt) of the Ottoman 
Empire In the Conference of 1 ondon of 1871, at the clo^o of 
which the above stipulation with others was agim confirmed, 
the Russian plenipotentiaiy, in common with (ho e of the other 
Powers, signed a declaration affirming it to be “ nn e senti 1 ! 
principle of the law of nations that no Power can liberate jt«elf 
from the engagen^ nts of a treaty, nor modify the stipulations 
thereof, unless wiHi the con ent of tlie contncting parties 
by means of an amicable arrangement* In t iking ntli n 
against Turkey on Ins own part, and liaving recourse to iinns 
without further consult Uion with his allies, the 1 mj eror of 
Russia Ins bOparated himself from the T uroiie m conctrt hitherto 
maintained, and has at the same time dcjvirted from the rule 
to which lie himself had «okinn)y rcconlcd lus con« nt ’ 

My lords, the reply from which I hive read that ixtnicl k 
dated 'May 1877 , and it is of the greate-^t inij>or(ince that the 
House should bear in mind that, at the commcnccmtnl of tlm 
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deplorable war which I trust has now ceased, this announcement 
was so deliberately made and this principle was vindicated in a 
manner so distinct by Her jMajesty’s G-o\’ernment. jMy lords, 
the extract which I have read conveys the keynote of om- 
policy ; it is the diapason of our diplomacy ; upon it our policy 
was founded; and had not those engagements been entered 
into by Russia, and had we not held her bound by those en- 
gagements in the face of Europe, no polic}^ of neutrality would 
have been sanctioned by this country. 1 believe, my lords, I 
may say that not alone for this, but for otlier countries which 
•adopted the same policy. 

Well, since I had the honour of addressing yom* lordships 
ut the beginning of this session, circumstances which were just 
then occurring and whicli continued aftenvards have given a 
new aspect to the state of affairs. Those circumstances were 
as follow: — About that time Her jMajesty’s Government re- 
ceived private information that negotiations were commencing 
or ivere about to commence between the belligerent Powers. 
Ho sooner had that information reached us than the Secre- 
tary of State addressed to Her j\Iajesty’s ambassador at St. 
Petersburg, Lord A. Loftus, instructions which were as follow, 
and were dated January 14 : — 

‘ Her Majesty’s ambassador has been instructed to state to 
Prince Gortchakoff that, in oi’der to avoid possible misconcep- 
tion and in view of reports which have reached Her Majesty’s 
Goveniment, they are of opinion that any treaty concluded 
between the Governments of Russia and the Porte affecting the 
treaties of 1856 and 1871 must be a European treaty, and 
would not be valid without the assent of the Powers who were 
parties to those treaties.’ 

My lords, on January 23, having received no answer from 
Russia with respect to those representations, the Secretary of 
State, pressing for an answer, telegraphed in these terms : — 

‘ Have you received an answer from the Russian Government 
to the communication which you made on the 15th inst. 
respecting the validity of any future treaty ? ’ 

On January 24, ten days after the original reijresentations. 
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Hex Slajest/s, ambassador \mte» to say be had receued no 
answer himself, and adds — 

‘ I presume Prince Gortchakofif regarded the communication 
as a statement to record the opinion of Her ^Majesty’s Goiem- 
ment which reqmred no answer If an answer was to begiien, 
ifc would probably be made through the Russian ambassador m 
I^ondon ’ 

Accordingly, my lords, on the day after that message was re- 
ceived, Count Schouvaloff read to my noble fnend the following 
extract of a telegram trom Pnnee Gortchakoff — 

‘We repeat the assurance that we do not intend to settle 
by ourselves {isoleTtient) European questions basing reference 
to the peace which is to be made {se raltackant a la 'paxx ) ' 
hleanwhile, my lords, information reached us that negotia- 
tions were now being earned on between Russian and Turkish 
delegates at Kezanlik, and that those negotiations were being 
conducted with the utmost secrecy, I may say mysterj , winch 
secrecy was held as against those who had rcligiouslj and 
honourably observed that policy of neutrality which had been 
promised by the Secretary of State In consequence of this, 
my lords, on January 29 the Secretary of State addressed the 
following despatch to Lord A Loftus — 

‘ I ha\e to instruct jour Excellency to state to the Russian 
Government that Her Slajesty’s Go\ ernment, while recognising 
any arrangements made by the Russian and Turkish delegates 
at Kezanlik for the conclusion of an armistice and for the set- 
tlement of bases of peace as binding between the two belliger- 
ents, declare that in so far as those arrangements are calculated 
to modify Furopean treaties and to ufiect general and British 
interests the^ are unable to recognise in them an} \alidit} 
unless they are made the subject of a formal agreement among 
the jiarties to the Treaty of Pans * 

At the same time, my lord**, the Secretar} of State sent the 
following circular in identical language to Her ^fajestys am- 
bassadors at all the Courts of Pans, Vienna, Ikrlin, and Ronu 
"iour loialships will j>ercei\e that it contains an additional j»an- 
graph, but in other rc'^pccts is substantially the famt as tho 
communication to I-«ord A Loftus of January 29 
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‘ I have to request that your Excellency will inform the 
Grovernment to which you are accredited that Her Majesty’s 
Grovemment, while they are prepared to recognise any arrange- 
ments which may be made by the Russian delegates and those 
of Tm'key at Kezanlik with a view to the conclusion of an 
armistice and the settlement of bases of peace as binding be- 
tween the two belligerents, declare, nevertheless, that in so far 
as such arrangements may be found calculated to modify European 
treaties, or to affect general interests or those of Great Britain, 
they are unable to recognise in them any validity unless they 
shall be made the subject of a foimal agreement by the Powers 
parties to the Treaty of Paris. 

‘ Her Majesty’s Goveimment entertain the ho^ie that the 
view of the case above stated, which is entirely based upon the 
treaties, and more especially upon the Treaty of London of 
1871, will receive the assent of the other Powers who were 
parties to those treaties.’ 

At length, my lords, there came the following reply from 
the Russian Government : — 

‘ St. Petersburg : Januar}’^ 30, 1878. 

‘ I have received your lordship’s telegram of yesterday, con- 
taining a declaration relative to the question of the validity of 
the bases of peace, and I have this morning communicated the 
substance of it to Prince GortchakofP. His Highness replied 
that to effect an armistice certain bases of peace were necessary, 
but they are only to be considered as preliminaries, and not 
definitive as regarded Em’ope. His Highness stated categori- 
cally that questions bearing on European interests will be con- 
certed with European Powers, and he had given Her Majesty’s 
Government clear and positive assimances to this effect.’ 

Those positive assurances were repeated in communications 
made by the Russian ambassador to this country ; and I am 
bound to say, as so many remarks have been made on the 
conduct of that plenipotentiary, that I believe he has made no 
representations to Her Majesty’s Government which are not to 
be foxmd in the instructions which he received from his own 
Government. 

Well, my lords, this earned us through the month of 
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January, the month in which Parliament assembled, the month 
in which those negotiations between Russia and Turkey com- 
menced, and the month in which was received that declaratioj} 
from Prince Gortchakoff which Her Majesty’s Government was 
induced to regard as satisfactory. And that it was deemed 
satisfactory by the Government of Austria also I think there- 
can be no doubt, because on February 4 a formal invitation 
was received by Her Majesty’s Government from the Govern- 
ment of Austria to a Conference to be held at Vienna. That 
communication was made with the knowledge of Russia, or, to 
use the language of a despatch of the Austrian ambas'vodor, 
Russia * fully appreciated it,* and the object of the Conference 
was stated to be the establishment of *a European agreement 
as to the modifications which it might become necessaiy to in- 
troduce in existing treaties,’ in order to make them harmoni«o 
with the present situation. Your lordships mil observe tlie 
character in which this Government, the Government of Anstrin, 
and the other Governments were to take part in the Conference. 
Avowedly, it was in her character as a signatoiy of the treaties 
of 1856 that Austria ‘addressed the invitation to the other 
powers, and it ^vas in their character as signatories of those 
treaties that the other Powers received tl^at inritation. Tliat 
carried ns to the commencement of February, and the month 
which follows is not rich in diplomatic documents. Rut, my 
lords, it was not an nneventfal month. During the whole of 
that period Austria was busy in conferring with the difTcrpnl 
Conrts of Europe and in making nrrangcinents for tlie meet- 
ing of the Conference. There was thescheme of itsmeelings at 
Vienna ; there was the objection of some of the Powers to the 
meeting being held in a capital city. There were discn'uons 
as to the presidency, .as to the locality, and as to the name of 
the assembly, as to whether it should he held in n npit.al city 
or in a place of more olwcure character, as to whether it should 
be called a Conference or a Congress and a® to whether if shotiM 
be presided over by n Secretary of State or by pome nfljor 

minister. Al! tho«e questions occupied the minds of Gmerfi- 

ments hut they did not occupy the mind'* of Her >raje«tr t 
Government. Her Majesty’s Government never mule the 
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slightest objection. There were persons proposed’ whom we 
might not have approved as the best president ; there were 
localities proposed which, perhaps, we did not approve as the 
best ; but we never made any objection of the kind. We 
thought too much of the interests of peace and of the magni- 
tude of the considerations involved in a meeting of a Conference 
or Congress ; so that whether it was to be a Conference or a 
Congress, or whether it was to be held at Vienna, as originally 
proposed, or at Baden, or at Berlin, or who was to preside over 
it were matters which Her Majesty’s G-overnment put on one 
side, because we were anxious that there should be such a 
meeting, believing that by it a means of secm-ing the peace of 
Europe might be obtained. 

JHy lords, an invitation arrived from Austria to a Congress 
at Berlin, the objection to a capital city having, it appears, been 
waived. Well, we stated without a moment’s delay that we 
would accept it, and we did not for a moment ask why Berlin 
should be preferred to Vienna. All we wanted was that there 
should be such a meeting ; but mindful as we were of the 
events which had been occurring during the month of February 
when Austria was carrying on those negotiations, remembering 
that during the whole of that time secret negotiations were 
being carried on between Kussia and the Porte, remembering 
the fact that during the whole time while those secret negotia- 
tions were proceeding the Russian army was advancing, and, if 
• not occupying, encircling the capital of Turkey, and remem- 
bering that we had felt it our duty to advise Her Majesty to 
send a portion of the fleet to the Dardanelles, we considered it 
was of importance when we assented to attending a Congress at 
Berlin that the policy of Her Majesty’s Government should be 
stated in an unmistakable form, and the Secretary of State 
on March 4, while agreeing to that proposition, expressed to 
Count Beust the views of Her Majesty’s Government in these 
terms : — 

‘ Her Majesty’s Government, however, consider that it 
would be desirable to have it understood in the first place that 
all questions dealt with in the treaty of peace between Russia 
and Turkey should be considered as subjects to be discussed in 
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the Congress, and that no alteiation in the condition of thiinrs 
previously established by treaty should be acknowledged 
valid until it has received the assent of the Powers ’ 

I think, my lords, I have shown you that in the eventful 
month that elapsed from the time to which I before alluded, 
Her jSIajesty’s Government were consistently inimtaining that 
great pnnciple which they had vindicated before the war com- 
menced, which they hid repeated on other occasions, and which 
on this occasion, when the meeting of the Congress appeared to 
be settled upon generally, they felt it their duty to ngnm nSirm 
m the terms I have just read to the House A day or two 
afterwards — in consequence, probably, of some rumours which 
may have reached us or of some «:light indications of feeling 
which it was impossible to lecord, but which the ob ervantcntic 
would not fail to remark — the Secretary of State wrote in this 
language to Her Majesty’s ambassador at Vienna — 

‘ I hav e to request your Excellency to inform Count Andrassy 
that, in order to avoid any misapprehension as to the meaning of 
their recent declaration contained m my note to Count Kcust of 
the 9th inst , Her jMajesty’s Government desire to ■^tate that 
they must distinctly understand, before they enter into Congress 
that every article m the treaty between Rusaia and Turkey will 
be placed before the Congre««, not neces«anly for accojitance, 
but in order that it may be considered what articles require 
acceptance or concurrence by the several Powers and what do 
not ’ 

Isow, mj lords, after some slight delaj, we received nmemo- 
randum from Pnnee Gortclnkofi* which wa'' communicated bj 
liOrd A Loftus on Alarch 17 

‘ In answer to the communication bj Lonl Augustus Ixiflus 
of the despatch in which Ix>rf Derby has answered the proixxnl 
of Count Ileust respecting the meeting of a Congress at Pcrli/i, 

I have the honour to repeat the assurance which Count Schou- 
valoff Ins already been instructed to give to the (jovcnuiu nt of 
Her Britannic Mnjestj — namely, that the preliminary treaty of 
peace concluded between Russia and iurkey will Ik- ttatually 
communicated to the Great Powers before the m<etmgof the 
Congres*’, and that in the Congress itself cich Power will I ave 
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the full liberty of its appreciations and of its action (“ la pleine 
liberte de ses appreciations ct de son action”).’ 

I^OM-, my lords, I may not, perhaps, be an impartial judge, but 
I must say that the plu-ase ‘la pleine liberte de sc.s appre- 
ciations et de sou action ’ was one of which I was not able to 
form a very clear conception. As to what ‘ appreciation ’ and 
‘action’ may be, no doubt different interprotjitions may be 
fmaiished. It is a phrase involved in some degree of classical 
ambiguity. Delphi itself could hardl3-have been more])erplex- 
ing and august. (Laughter and cheers.) Well, my lords, Her 
Alajesty’s Governmeut could jdace only one inl.erjirelation on 
that communication. However ambiguous the language of 
previous despatches, however various (he ex}n*cssions that had 
been used, there was nothing in the previous correspondence 
between the two Courts to induce us to assume that there would 
be a refusal on the part of Hussia to that which England 
believed to be a natural, just, and indispensable condition of her 
entering into the Cougress. We are to understand by implica- 
tion that now for the first time there was ground for that 
a.'jsumption. IMj' lords, let me make one or two remarks on 
the chameterof this treaty of San Stefano which Her jMajestj^’s 
Government felt so necessary to be submitted to the Congress, 
and which we believed — and I think we believed so in common 
vdth the other Powers — Russia was bound by the treaties of 
1856 and 1871 to submit to the Congress. (Hear, hear.) The 
treaty is in your lordships’ hands, and, therefore, I will not 
enter into a minute criticism of its every article ,• but it is 
necessary that I should put before yom* lordships some of its 
provisions, because, unless they be clear in your lordships’ 
minds, you would hardly be in a position to impartially decide 
as to the consequences to which the treaty would lead, and as 
to the eom’se which in respect of it Her jMajesty’s Government 
have thought it their duty to pursue. 

The treaty is one of twenty-seven or twenty-nine articles, 
and, with the exception of a merely technical one, every one of 
them is a deviation from the articles of the treaties of 1856 
and 1871. I do not say that every article of the treaty of San 
Stefano would be a violation of the Heaties of 1856 and 1871, 
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because that -n-ould be a bird phrase If the GoveramcDt o 
Hussia were prepared, as \re belie\ed they -were prepared, U 
place the treaty of San Sfefano before the Congress, I shoulti 
look at the deviations between the treaty of San Stefano ant 
the treaties of 1856 and 1871, not as violations, but rather a 
suggestions of the Russian Government to be laid before the 
Congress m order that they might be considered, and, if just 
be adopted by the other Powers of Europe But let us look at 
what this treaty does — this treaty which was negotiated in such 
secrecy and encircled in mystery to such a degree that the 
Porte was commanded by Russia not to let a single article of it 
be known to the neutral Powers, without whose neutrality ‘'he 
could not have gamed the advantages she enjoyed, and which 
would not have been shown unless it had been believed that, o'* 
regarded the other Powers, Ruasia would feel bound bj the 
treaties of 18oC and 1871 my lords, the treaty of San 

Stefano completely abrogates what is Icnown as Turkey in 
Europe , it abolishes the dominion of the Ottoman Pmpiro in 
Furope , it creates a large State which, under the name of 
Bulgaria, is inhabited bj many raeca not Bulgarians Tins 
Bulgaria goes to the shores of the Black Sea and ‘'oucs the 
ports of that sea , it extends to the coast of the iCgean and 
appropriates the porta of that coa^t The treaty provides for 
the government of this new Bulgaria, under a pnnee who is to 
be selected by Russia, its administration is to be organised and 
supervised by a comims'ary of Russia, and tbia now State is to 
be garrisoned, I siy for an indefinite penod, but at all events 
for two years certain, by Rn‘:aio 

hly lords, it is not mcrelj this vast district, tins vast space 
of country, winch is taken from the Porte for which the jxivrcr 
ind the government of Rnssn is substitutci! bj (he ^til iihtion« 
in this treaty, but for the di tant provinces of lk>snn, and 
Epmis, and Thessaly there arc instituted nevv laws winch an to 
be revised by Russia and afterwartls PU|)crvi«ed bj Rn««ia , so 
that we say all the Fumpean dominions of the Ottoman Porte 
nrc taken from the Porto and put under the adnunidntiou of 
Russia ^1} lords, it is not difficult to see that tlie effief of ad 
the stipulations combined, will bo to make tlu Black R« 
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miicli a Eussian lake as the Caspian. The harbour of Batoum, 
which is still in possession of the Porte, is seized by Eussia, all 
the strongholds in Armenia are seized by Russia, and the portion 
of that great province nominally left to Turkey, will be governed 
by law supervised by Eussia. The next point which I feel it 
necessary to bring under the consideration of your lordships, is 
that of the claim of Eussia to the district of Bessarabia, of which 
she was deprived after the Crimean War. My lords, I need not 
recall to yom* recollection the distressing circumstances which 
are now an’mng and which have arrived with reference to that 
]Dortion of the treaty of San Stefano ; but I want to iioint out 
to yom' lordships that here it is not a matter of trifling or local 
interest which is at stake. The clause in the Treaty of Paris 
with regard to the cession of Bessarabia was one on which Lord 
Palmerston placed the utmost stress, and to which he attached 
the very greatest importance. It involved the emancipation of 
the Danube, and, accordingly, Lord Palmerston treated it as an 
article, not of local, but of European interest. It was inserted 
in the original preliminaries of the treaty, and an attempt was 
made by Russia to evade it ; but Lord Palmerston attached 
such importance to it that the Congress of Paris was nearly 
brealdng up because of the efiforts made not to have that article 
carried into eflfect. 

The great interest felt at the Congi’ess of Paris in talcing 
security against the closing of those seas and the closing of 
the Danube, is a mater which your lordships will bear in mind 
when examining the treaty of San Stefano. The large Euro- 
pean commerce which is now carried on from Trebizond to 
Eussia and Central Asia may be stopped at the pleasure of 
Russia in consequence of cessions in Km'distan. But what 
would be the consequence of the treaty if carried out with 
reference to the navigation of the Straits ? By that treaty the 
Sultan of Trukey is reduced to a state of absolute subjugation 
to Eussia, and, either as to the opening of the navigation of 
the Black Sea or as to all those rights and privileges with 
which the Sultan was invested as an independent sovereign, 
he would be no longer in the position in which he was placed 
by the European treaties. We therefore protest against an 
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arrangement which practically would place at the command of 
Russia, and Russia alone, that nnn\aUed situation and is 
resources which the European Powers placed under the go\ em- 
inent of the Porte 

Now, my lords, this treaty was signed on March 3, but it 
was not delivered to Her Slajesty’s Government till March 23 
I do not say that during the interval we had not by extraordi- 
nary means obtained some knowledge of its provision's, but that 
was knowledge on which we could not absolutely rel) , it was 
knowledge which, like all knowledge acquired lu that way, was 
likely to be in some degree erroneous, but, at all events, it 
allowed us to avail ourselves of the earliest opportunity of 
endeavouring to avert what we conceived to be mischievous 
results to all Europe "My lords, we still hoped and still be- 
lieved that a Congress might be obtained, and we looked to it 
IS the only means by which the unsatisfactory state of public 
affairs might be remedied e were prepared, if all the Powers 
entered into the Congress, and if it were a bond fide Congress, 
and in accordance with the positive engagements as we believed 
of Russia — we were prepared, I say, to see the treatj of San 
Stefano submitted to discussion by that Congress in order that, 
to use the words of the Austrian Government, a ri^?c7ne«f 
dcjinitif of the conditions of future peace might be arrived at 

It appeared to us that the circumstances of the world were not 
unfavourable to that All the Great Powers of Puropo dunng 
the last ten ^ear», except England, unfortunately for them, 
had been involved m fearful wars, and were sufTinng from the 
exhaustion attendant on ‘*ueh n irs , und we behoved tint, with 
the general and nitural inclination for peace an«mg from such 
circumstance*, the discmsjons of a Congress, earned on ns n 
1 uropean Congress would be, would prove fivourable to n satis 
fictorj solution of diHicultics And, inj lortls, wt, as fw ns vte 
were concerned, had a due consideration for the cjrciiin«tarices 
m which Russia wa^ pliccd, in consequence of the war Ixtwoon 
her and Turkey, becau l wc could not t-ijictt tint lEns*n woul 1 
ipjicar at^the Congress merely in the Fame chanettr n« 
assumed when she litcaine n signatory to tin treaties of IPofi 
and 1871 c were preinred to coimder the events tkat a I 
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occurred ; but, having regard to the temper with which we ex- 
pected that the proposals of Eussia would be considered, 
we believed that Russia would not disappoint the other 
Powers. We regarded it as being for her own advantage 
to comply with the engagements into which she had entered, 
and that, acting as she had agreed to act by the treaties of 1856 
and 1871, she would have placed before the Congress the stipu- 
lations of all the articles of the treaty. 

Sly lords, you have heard from me in my previous narrative 
how these hopes were disappointed. Sly lords, it was when 
these hopes were disappointed, and when we found there was 
no chance by the aid of treaties or by the public law of Em’ope 
to bring about a settlement of those great affairs, tliat we had 
to consider what was om- duty. Sly lords, the Congress could 
not meet after that refusal on the part of Russia to conform to 
her engagements under previous treaties, and the conditions 
which England put forward when the treaty of San Stefano 
was placed before the Em’opean Powers were conditions 
which she could never relinquish. The justice of them has 
been universally acknowledged. It is not denied even by 
Russia. What, then, was the state of affairs ? No Congress 
was to meet, and a most important portion of Eastern Eurojoe 
and a considerable poidion of Western Asia were either occupied 
by an invading army or were in a state of actual rebellion. It 
was impossible to say what might not occur in circumstances of 
such difficulty and distress. My lords, the country in which 
these events were occmring is a country which has always 
been subject to strange and startling vicissitudes. In the 
East there is only one step between collapse and convulsion, 
and it was possible that with the British fleet in the Darda- 
nelles, the chief highway between Europe and Asia might be 
seized, and that the commercial road from Trebizond to Persia 
might be stopped. 

We know that, if not in the memory of the present genera- 
tion, certainly in the memory of some members of your lord- 
ships’ House, ai-mies marched through Syria and through Asia 
without firing a shot, and held Constantinople in a state of 
trejDidation. Why not march armies in the same way and hold 
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Egypt and the Suez Canal jn the same state of trepidation as 
Constantinople and the Bosphoms was held at that time? 
In those circumstances^ there avasy in our oiiiniOHj only one 
course to take. When everything was unsettled ; when there 
was no prospect of a settlement} when there seemed no pro- 
bability of tbe treaty of Sm Stefano being submitted for dis- 
cussion to the European Powers, and of the pubhc law being 
vindicated ; when all Europe was armed, was England to be dis- 
armed ? Was England to be deterred from doing her duty to 
herself and to Europe by taunts and threats — because we were 
told that we were menacing when we thought to conciliate? 
My lords, our fleet, which has reached the waters of the Darda- 
nelles, has acted in a manner worthy of it, and in the manner 
it might have been expected to act} but I have always thought 
that when it is found necessary to show our strength, certainly 
England should not be limited to one of her sen ices — that she 
should appeal to her military force to maintain her honour and 
her interests, as well as to her marine. 

Well, my noble lords, m those circumstances we felt it our 
duty to advise Her Majesty to send the mcs«ige to your lord- 
ships* House the answer to which I am about to projiose. 
(Cheers ) And here let me make one remark uiion the act of 
the Sovereign m that particular. It is the first time the Sove- 
reign of this country has sent down such a intssige to P.irha- 
inent, because this message is in virtue of an Act of Parliament 
which was jussed only a veiy few years ago. 'lhat Act wis in 
•consequence of a gre it militniy reform, which was in lugumtcd 
by the last Government, and particularly by the noble \i‘'Count 
(Viscount Cardwell) ojijiositc. My lords, tint great military 
reform gave n<’e to ranch controversy and ojqiositiou in the 
country ; but, as has been the case m respect of nil great Acts 
of our legisbturc, when it became hw every man on both sides 
exerted himself to c.iiTy it into cfToct. I nm sure tliat during 
the experience of the present Government— ami that his not 
been a sliort one— there has been an unceasing effort to carry' 
into effect the measures and policy of tlio noble vi«c<i«nt 
opjiosite. I feel nl liberty to sjieak on this |K)mt, because it Is 
my lot to dififtr from many of my friends in tliii matter. Tim 
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gi-eat principle wliieh is (he fonndaiion of llie rcscrv’e S3^sl,em — 
the principle of short- service — is ojic which I have had the 
hononr to support. Well, 1113- lords, it is in consequence of 
that reform in our military s^'stem, and the institnt.ion of short 
service, that we are obliged to recommend Her j\lajes(3f to call 
out- our reserves. Under the new militaiy system it was laid 
down (hat a battalion in time (tf war or on active service should 
consist of not less than 1,000 men. A battalion in time of 
peace consists of only 500 men, and therefore the machineiy of 
reserves, the arrangement introduced bv t he noble lord o))j)osite, 
that there should be with this short service a tneans b}- which 
when men passed through their short service and left their 
colours they might become, under another title, the soldiers of 
Her I\hijesty, was the onl}' metms bv which yoti could convert 
our batUilious of 500 men, in case of emergency, into battalions 
of 1,000 men, who should not be mere raw recruits. 

Now, unfortunatel}’, the name for this force is not a very 
felicitous one ; it is called the Keserve Force, and it is called 
the i\Iiliti;i Reserve h\»rcc, and the world associates witli the 
word ‘ reserves ' some resource thttt-is left to the last, that is only 
to be appealed to in great emergency', and is to be the ultimate 
means b}" which 3’ou can effect 3’our purpose. But this is 
exactl}*^ the reverse of what the reserve force instituted by 
tlie noble lord opposite is. It is not the last resource, but it is 
the fii'st resom-ce under our .s^^stem. At this moment you 
really cannot put a coj'j^s d'arniee into the field in a manner 
which would satisfy the countiy, unless Her Alajesty was 
advised that the circumstances justified such a message to the 
House from the Crowm as I brought up the other day. ^^''ell, 
my lords, if it was necessary in this state of Europe that Her 
jMajesty should have a sufficient naval and military force, we 
could take no step but that which we advised the Crown to 
adopt. And what was the consequence of this step? Her 
Majesty will be able in a very brief space of time to possess an 
army of 70,000 men faiify and even completely disciplined. 
It is double the force of Englishmen that Marlborough or 
Wellington ever commanded ; but it is not a force sufficient to 
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carry on a great rrar. If England is inrolved in a great mr 
our military resources are mncli more considerable than those 
you may put in motion by this statute ; but it is the only -ray 
in which you can place at the disposal of the Crown a consider- 
able and adequate force when the circumstances of the country 
indicate an emergency. 

The noble lord the leader of the Opposition the other 
night, in his lively and satisfactory answer to one of his own 
supporters, admitted and approved the satisfactoiy state in 
which the country was with regard to defence. He said 
‘We happen to know from the Secretary of State that he has a 
corps d’arm^e ready, and that in a short time he can have 
another.* These make up the 70,000 men of whom 1 speak, 
and therefore the noble lord admitted it was not an unreason- 
able amount of force we were calling upon Parliament to grant. 
The question, therefore, between us and the noble lord is this— 

I will not say between the noble lord and us, but between us 
and any who differ from the policy of the Government in this 
respect — are the circumstances that exist in the East of Europe 
at this moment — do the circumstances that prcvnil in tlie 
Slediterrauean constitute an emergency uhich justifies the 
demands that Her 3Iajesty shall not only have a |X»wcrfjil nmy 
in these waters, hut shall command, if necessary, not a very 
considerahle, hut an adequate and an efficient army? Xow, 
my lords, I would say that this is a question which comes home 
to every man*s bosom. I cannot conceive myself that in the 
jwsitiea in vhich this country' now finds itself^ when an 
immense revolution in an imjwrtant i>ortion of the world has 
occurred-— a revolution which involves the consideration of 
some of the most import.ant interests of tliis country, and, I 
may say, even the freetlom of Europe — I say I cannot conceive 
that any person who feels a sense of resiion^ibility in t!ie 
conduct of affair'^ oonld for a moment pretend tint, when nil 
are anned, England alone should be disarmed. 

I am sure my noble friend,* who-e loss I so much rlojilore, 
would never uphold that doctrine, or ho would not ha>c wldinl 
the sanction of his nuthority to the rnreling of Parliament and 
* Jjonl Dcrt-y 
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the appeal we made to Parliament immediately for funds ade- 
■quate to the occasion of peril which we believed to exist. No, 
I do. not think such things of him; and to the individual of 
whom I did I should say, Naviget Ani icijmm ; only I trust, for 
heaven’s sake, that his lunacy would not iniiieril the British 
Empire. I have ever considered that Her Majesty’s Govei-n- 
ment, of whatever party fonned, are the trustees of that 
Empire. That Empire was formed bj' the euteiprise and 
energy of yom- ancestors, m3' lords ; and it is one of a very 
peculiar chai-acter. I know no example of it, eitlier in .ancient 
or modern histoiy. Ho Caesar or Charlem.agne ever presided 
over a dominion so peculiar. Its flag floats on man}' waters ; 
it has provinces in every zone, they are inhabited by persons of 
different races, different religion, different laws, m.auners, 
customs. Some of these are bound to us by the ties of libertj', 
fully conscious that without their connection with the metro- 
polis the}' have no security for public freedom and self-govern- 
ment; others ai-e bound to ns by flesh and blood and by 
material as well as moral considerations. There are millions 
who are botmd to us by our military sway, and they bow to 
thiut sway because they know that they are indebted to it for 
order and justice. All these communities agree in recognising 
the commanding sphit of these islands that has formed and 
fashioned in such a manner so gre.at a portion of the globe. 
My lords, that Empire is no mean heritage ; but it is not a 
heritage that can only be enjoyed ; it must be maintained, and 
it can only be maintained by the same qualities that created it 
— by corn-age, by discipline, by patience, by determination, and 
by a reverence for public law and respect for national rights. 
My lords, in the East of Em-ojje at this moment some secmities 
of that Empire are imperilled. I never can believe that at 
such a moment it is the Peers of England who will be wanting 
to uphold the cause of this country. I will not believe for 
a moment but that you will unanimously vote the addi-ess in 
answer to the message which I now move. The motion was as 
follows : — 

‘That an humble address be presented to Her Majesty, 

VOL. n. N 
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thanking Her Blajesty for her most gracious me^'sage, commu- 
nicating to this House Her jMaje8ty*s intention to cause the 
Reser\e Force and the hliUtia Reserve Force, or sudi part 
thereof as Her Majesty should think necee«arj, to be forthmth 
called out foi permanent service * 
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Speech in House of Lords July 18, 187S, after the return from 
Berlin. 

[The calling out of the Ile->crves in the month of April had been 
foIlo^ved by the still more vigorous step of bringing up to Malta a 
division of our Indian army. The right of the GVoA^^l to emjjloy 
Indian troops on this service had given rise to the most animated de- 
bates of the session in both Houses, in which, however, Lord Beacons- 
field took onl}^ a subordinate pai*t. But, right or wrong on 
* constitutional grounds, the measure seems to have been eminently 
successful on diplomatic one.s. Russia at once began to lower her 
pretensions, and agi-eed eventually to the demands of England that the 
treaty of San Stefano should be entrusted to a European Congress. 
Early in June Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbiny went out as 
the English plenipotentianes to the Congress of Berlin. They 
ariived in London on their return on July 15, and were greeted with 
an ovation which has not many parallels in our history. Three days 
afterwards Lord Beaconsfield delivered the following sjjeech in the 
House of Lords, which was crowded before five o’clock to listen to the 
great orator and successful diplomatist. The galleries were thronged 
with princesses and peeresses, the Princess of Waletj being among the 
number ; and everything denoted a degree of interest and enthusiasm 
which neither the jreople nor the aristocracy of this country are in the 
habit of exhibiting. Lord Beaconsfield’s contention Avas that by the 
Treaty of Berlin Ave had so modified the ti’eaty of San Stefano, con- 
cluded between Russia and Turkey under protest from this country, 
that we had restored the independence of the Turkish Empire. 
‘ Ttu'key exists once more ! ’ was the exclamation of Prince Bismarck 
when the liue of the Balkans was secured for her. He further 
maintained that b)^ the occupation of Cyprus and the superintendence 
of Asia Minor we had diminished, not increased, our responsibilities. 
We must, under any circumstances, have resisted a Russian invasion 
of Asia Minor ; and by removing all pretext for such a movement we 
had in reality reduced the chance of being forced into hostilities in 
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future Air Gladstone three years afterwards m payinj a tribute to 
the memory of his deceased nval, singled out tins moment as the 
culminating pomt of his greatness m the eyes of those who ngardcd 
Ills policy with admiration and he applied to his Berlin triumph the 
^vell known words of Virgil — 

Aspice nt ms gnia spoliis Al-wccllns opirois 
Ingreditur 'ictorque viros snrperenunet omnc^ 

Hi5> subsequent fortunes surest to us the words of another Intm 
poet, who said that Slanus would have been tho greatest an 1 most 
fortunate man whom either Romo or nature had protlueed if only his 
great soul had taken flight— 

Quum do Tcutonico vellet do'cemlcre earn? ] 

LORDS, in laying on the tabic of jour lordships’ ITouse, 
as I am about to do, the protocols of the Congress of 
Berlin, I have thought I should be only doing my duty to 
your lordsbips’House, to Parliament genenlJy, and to the coun« 
try, if I ra ide some remarkf^ on the policy which wag supiiortcd 
by the representatives of Her "^fajesty at the Congress, and 
■which IS embodied in the Treaty of Berlin and in the coiwen-' 
tion which was placed on your lordships’ table during mi 
absence 

My lords, you are aware (hat the treaty of San ‘'(efmo 
was looked on with much distni«t and alann by Her Majesty s 
Government — that they believed it was calculated to bring 
about a state of affairs dangerous to Turopean indejicnclcnce 
und injurious to the interc'its of (he British Ftnpiro Our im- 
peachment of that policy is before your lordships and the coun- 
tri, and is contained in the cireular of my noble frund tlie 
Secretary of Stale for 1 orcign AITurs m Aj»nl li«t Our pre- 
pont contention is, that we can show that, by the changt s and 
7 Ilo<hflcatlon‘^ which ha\c lieen made m tlu trcati of San 
Hefino b} the Congress of Berlin and the Coniditioii of 
stantinople, tbe menace to 1 uroi>can imleiKiid(nc< la" W'O 
retnoiid, and the threatened injury to tlie Britidi I mj Jft hi** 
lieon aicrti'd ^oiir 1 inhhjpi will recollect tlial by th« trr-ity 
of San Stefano alx^ut one lulf of Tiirkei m I uro[K xrtif rittf*) 
into a State cdlctl Bulgan i— a State tunsintuig of iq a inB < f 
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50.000 geographical square miles, and containing a population 
of 4,000,000, with hai'bom's on either sea — both on the shores 
of the Enxine and of the Archij'jelago. That disposition of 
ten-itory severed Constantinople and the limited district which 
was still spai'ed to the possessors of that city — severed it from 
the pro\unces of ]\Iacedonia and Tlirace b}' Bulgaria descend- 
ing to the veiy shores of the /Egean ; and, altogether, a State 
was formed, whieh, both from its natural resources and its 
peculiar^ favourable geographical position, must necessarily 
have exercised a predominant influence over the political arid 
commercial interests of that part of the world. The remain- 
ing portion of Turkey in Em'ope was reduced also to a con- 
siderable degree by affording what was called compensation to 
previous rebellious tributary principalities, which have now 
become independent States — so that the general result of the 
treaty of San Stefano was, that while it spared the authority 
of the Sultan so far as his cairital and its immediate viciuify, it 
reduced him to a state of subjection to the great Power wliich 
had defeated his armies, and which was present at the gates of 
his capital. Accordingly, though it might be said that he still 
seemed to be invested with one of the highest functions of 
public duty — the protection and custody of the Straits — ^it was 
apparent that his authority in that respect could be exercised 
by him in deference only to the superior Power which had van- 
quished him, and to whom the proposed airangements would 
have kept him in subjection. 

IMy lords, in these matters the Congress of Berlin have 
made great changes. They have restored to the Sultan two- 
thirds of the territoiy which was to have formed the great 
Bulgarian State. They have restored to him upwards of 30,000 
geographical square miles, and 2,500,000 of population — that 
territory being the richest in the Balkans, where most of the 
land is rich, and the pojpulation one of the wealthiest, most 
ingenious, and most loyal of his subjects. The frontiers of his 
State have been pushed foi-ward from the mere environs of 
Salonica and AdrianoxDle to the lines of the Balkans and 
Trajan’s pass ; the new principality, which was to exercise such 
an influence, and produce a revolution in the disposition of the 
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and that it was yielded to an impeiious demand on the part 
of one of the Powers represented at the Congress. My lords, 
I can assure your lordsliips that there is not a shadow of truth 
in the statement. I shall show that when the Congi’ess re- 
.soh’ed to establish the [line of the Balkans as the frontier of 
Tm-key, the}’ felt that there would have been no difficulty, as 
a matter of com-se,- in Turkey retaining jDOSsession of Sofia. 
What happened was this. The highest military authority of 
the Tm’ks — so I think I may describe him — was one of the 
jfienipotentiaries at the Congress of the Porte — I allude to 
hlehemet Ali Pasha. Well, the moment the line of the Bal- 
kans was spoken of, he brought under the notice of his col- 
leagues at the Conference — and especially, I may say, of the 
plenipotentiaries of England — his views on the subject, and, 
speaking as he did not only with military authority, but also 
with consummate acquaintance with all those localities, he 
said nothing could be more eiToneous than the idea that Sofia 
was a strong strategic position, and that those who possessed 
it would immediately turn the Balkans and march on Constan- 
tinople. He said that as a stratogical position it was worthless, 
but that there was a position in the Sandjak of Sofia which, if 
properly defended, might be regarded as impregnable, and that 
was the pass of Ichtiman. He thought it of vital imiDortance 
to the Sultan that that position should be secured to Turkey, 
as then His Majesty would have an eflScient defence to his 
capital. 

That position was secm’ed. It is a pass which, if properly 
defended, will prevent any host, however poweifiil, from taldng 
Constantinople by tmaiing the Balkans. But, in consequence 
of that aiTangement, it became the duty of the plenipoten- 
tiaries to see what would be the best ai’rangement in regard of 
Sofia and its immediate districts. The population of Sofia and 
its district are, I believe, without exception, Bulgarian, and 
it was thought wise, they being Bulgarians, that if possible it 
should be included in Bulgaria. That was accomplished by 
exchanging it for a district in which the population, if not 
exclusively, are numerically Mahometan, and which, so far as 
the fertility of the land is concerned, is an exchange highly 
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It. 111., .uluinli.}.!. of Ihr Porte. TIml, my lonlt, ir n short 
nixmuul^ of nn nrmnKi'mi'iit rvliicli I know lios for n montli jiasl 
KIM'II rise in linmiie, nml rs)imnlly in lliis cmnlry, to a lielief 
lint it vra. in iloferenee to Uo.«ia llial Sofia ivas not retained, 
nml tlial liy il< mil haring been relained Turkey Iia.I lost tlie 
mean* of ilefenililif; lierseif, in llie event of lier beino again 
into w»r. 

My it lia-* nUo Mi«l, with n'ganl to tho line of 
the llmt it wan not mrrfly in of the i>o^scs‘Sion 

of fiofiTi tlial nn error wn* committwl, hut that]theCongre«n made 
a gn'at tni^lnhe in imt retaining Vjima. My Ionl«, I know that 
then' Off in thi^ n-s'einldy in-iny memlxrjf who h.ave recoHcc- 
tion* — glortotw rrcallfcfion*--of (hat locality. They wilt know 
at onrr that if llio line of the Italkans were established as the 
fronlior, it wo»dd Ik* ifnjK>««ib!e to include Varna, which is to 
the nortli of tin* Ikilkan>«. Vnnm itself is not a place of imjwt- 
ance, and only hec.arru* so in connection with n system of forti- 
Hcration-, which arc now to Iw rn*-e<l. No dottbt, in connection 
witlj a Urn* of strongholds, Varna fonncHl a j»rt of a system of 
defence ; hut of itself Vnnia i^ not u place of imi)ortance. Of 
itself, it is only a roadstead, and tho«c who dwell upon the im- 
jHirtanec of Varna, and consider (hat it was a great error on the 
pari of the Gongre*-'* not to have secured it for Turkey, quite 
forget that lietwecn the llo'jphoru'* and Varna, ujjon the coast 
of the Illack Sea, the Congrc's has allotted to l^rkey a much 
more iini>ortant fwint on the IHnck Sea — the harboxir of Burgos. 
My lonls, I think I iuavc sho^rn that the charges made against 
the Congress on these three grounds — ^the frontiers of the 
Balkans, tlic non-retention of Sofia, and tlie giving up of Varna 
—have no foundation whatever. 

M'ell, my lords, having established the Balkans as the fron- 
tier of Turkey in Europe, the Congress resolved that south of 
the Balkans, to a certain extent, the country should be formed 
into a province, to which should be given the name of Eastern 
Koumelia. At one time it was proposed by some to call it 
South Bulgaria ; but it was manifest that with such a name 
between it and North Bulgaria there would be constant 
intriguing to bring about a union between the two provinces. 
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'We therefore thought that the province of East Eoumelia should 
he formed, and that there should be established in it a Govern- 
ment somewhat different from that of contiguous provinces 
where the authority of the Sultan might be more unlimited. I 
am not myself of opinion that, as a general rule, it is wise to 
interfere with a military PoAver Avhich 3'ou acknoAvledge ; but 
though it might haA’e been erroneous as a political principle to 
limit the militaiy authority of the Sultan, yet there a}-e in 
this world other things besides jjolitical i)rinciples; there are 
such things as historical facts ; and he Avould not. be a prudent 
statesman AA’ho did not take into consideration historical facts 
as well as political principles. The province Avhich Ave have 
formed into Eastern Eoumelia had been the scene of many 
excesses, by paidies 011 both sides, to which human natm*e looks 
with deep regret ; and it AA'as thought advisable, in making 
these arrangements for the peace of Eiuope, that Ave should lake 
steps to preA'ent the proliable recurrence of such CA'ents. Yet 
to do this and not give the Sultan a direct military authority 
in the province Avould haA'e been, in om opinion, a gricA'ous 
error. We have therefore decided that the Sultan should have 
the power to defend the barrier of the Balkans with all his 
available force. He has poAA'er to defend his frontiers by land 
and by sea, both by the passes of the mountains and the 
ports and strongholds of the Black Sea. No limit has been 
placed on the amount of force he may bring to bear with that 
object. No one can dictate to him what the amount of that 
force shall be ; but, in respect to the interior and internal 
government of the proA'ince, Ave thought the time had arrived 
when we should endeavour to carry into effect some of those 
important j)roposals intended for the better administration of 
the States of the Sultan, AA'hich were discussed and jjrojected at 
the Conference of Constantinople. 

]\Iy lords, I Avill not enter into any minute details on these 
questions ; they might weary you at tliis moment, and I have 
several other matters on which I must yet touch ; but, generally 
speaking, I imagine there are three great points which we shall 
have before us in any attempt to improve the administration of 
Tm'kish dominion. First of all — ^it is most important, and we 
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Imp fo t -italili-hfil it in Imtcni KomnfJi.i— tlmt t)te office of 
(iovrni<»r plinll K* for n jk^hckI, nml tlmt, ns in India, it 

slmnldnol ho forlo<»s than five^i*an«. If that H^-stwn^jenenilly 
ohtnlmnl in (In* dominions of the SiiUnn, I bolio\o it would be 
of imMlonlahlo honofit. St'condly, wi* thongljt it desinible that 
tliorr »<!muhl l)o instituted piddio n^veinhlit-*, in wliich the 
lK»jiulari*h'nH‘nt slnmld Ik* mh^iimtoly represented, and that the 
hu*‘ine'‘S of tho'O n-'oinhlios hliould Iw to levy and administer 
the hx-id finances of the province. And thirdly, we thought it 
«‘*Hi.dly inijmrtnnl that onler should be maintained in this 
prrnijiro, eitlier by a f/riuf<»rmenV of mlct|u:ito force or by a local 
iiiilitin, in Itofb cases (he officers holding tlicir commission from 
the Sidtan. lint tlie whole subject of the administration of 
Jvn»l«’m Ilontnelia has 1 «‘cm refeirwl loan JmptTwI Commission 
at Constantinople, and this mninission, after making its inve-'ti- 
^atiojj)', will unbrnit recommendations to the Sultan, « ho will 
issue finnans tocarry tho*c recommendations into ciTect. I may 
mention here, as it may save time, that in all the arrangements 
which liave been made to improve the condition of the subject- 
wees of Turkey in Kuro]»e, inquiry by local commissions where 
investjgntton maybe necessary is contemplated. Those com- 
missions arc to rojKirt their results to the chief commission j 
nml, nfier the finnan of (he Sultan has been issued, the clianges 
will take jdace. It is trupjiosetl that in the course of three 
months from the time of the ratification of the Treaty of Berlin 


the princij»al arrangements may be effected. 

My lords, I may now state wliat has been effected by the 
Coi}grt'-<i iii rcsi?cct of Bosnia— that being a point on which, I 
think, considcnible error prevails. One of the most difficult 
matters we had to encounter in atlcmptingwhat was the object 


of the Congress of IJerlin — namely, to re-establish the Sultan as 
a real and substantial authority — was the condition of some of 
his distant provinces, and especially of Bosnia. The state of 
Bosnia, and of those provinces and principalities eonrigut^us to 
it, was one of chronic anarchy. There is no language wluch 
can describe adequately the condition of that large portion of 
(lie 13alkan peninsula occupied by Koumania, Servia, Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, and other provinces. Political intrigues, constant 
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rivalries, a total absence of all public spirit, and of the pursuit 
of objects -wliicb patriotic minds Avould Avish to accomplisli, the 
hatred of races, the animosities of rival religions, and, above all, 
the absence of any controlling power that could keep these 
large districts in an^Hhiug like order : such were the sad truths, 
which no one who has investigated the subject could resist for 
a moment. Hitherto, at least until within the last two years, 
Turke}^ had some semblance of authority which, though it was 
rarely adequate, and when adequate, was unwisely exercised, 
still was an authorit}’’ to which the inji7red could aiipeal, and 
Avhich sometimes might control violence. But the Turkey of 
the present, time Avas in no condition to exercise that authority. 
I inquired into the matter of those most competent to give an 
opinion, and the result of my investigation AA’as a conviction 
that nothing short of an army of 50,000 men of the best troops 
of Turkey would produce anything like order in those parts, and 
that, Avere the attempt to be made, it Avould be contested and 
resisted, and might finally be defeated. 

But what AA'as to be said at a time Avhen all the statesmen of 
Eiu’ope AA'ere attempting to concenf rate and condense the re- 
sources of the Porte AAith the AueAv of strengthening them — what 
Avouldhave been the position of the Porte if it had to commence 
its neAv career — a career, it is to be hoped, of amelioration and 
tranquillity — by despatching a large army to Bosnia to deal Avith 
those elements of difficulty and danger ? It is quite clear, my 
lords, that such an effort at this moment by Turkey might bring 
about its absolute ruin. Then Avhat aavos to be done ? There 
have been before, in the history of diplomacy, not unfrequent 
instances in Avhieh, even in civilised parts of the globe. States 
having fallen into decrepitude, have afforded no assistance to 
keep order and tranquillity, and haA'^e become, as these districts 
have become, a soiuce of danger to their neighbours. Under 
such circumstances, the Powers of Europe have generally looked 
to see Avh ether there was any neighbouring PoAver of a character 
entirely different from those disturbed and desolated regions, 
but deeply interested in their welfare and prosperity, who 
would undertake the task of attempting to restore their tran- 
quillity and prosperity. 
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Miujin 0} rm wrr or nMcov‘?rrrrn 

In tli< |*n 'flit i-i'f joit Will «<• tint tlif- iKi'^itnn of \u«tni 
i< nnn tint rli irt) imticM* « lifr fittfd to ^mllfrt^l^^ pucIi in 

odiif It iMiot llif first tiini*tlntA««tmln«occuptf(li.ro\incts 

nt lljo rfqi}i}.f of I umi)o to<n*-«r< tint ortlir iml tnnqinnit^, 
wlnrh nro 1 nroiw nn inti rc-iti*, miglit ul in tlu m ^ot onco, 
twin, or tlinn In-s Au«tnn nndrrlnkrn mieh nn ofiicc* Tlicre 
iin\ !h ihfTt ronrt « of optnion n** to tlio i>olic_> on \slnch Auetm 
Inn nctnl, or n- to tli princiule** of go\rniinciit wlucli pIic li is 
imint mini . but timt ln*» nothing to do with the fid that, 
tinih r nri nint-l itn o<« Mint! ir to tho«o I ln\ e d( «cnhe(l n<» exiting 
in Iio«nn nnd tin prounw < otmtignoui to it, Amtm ha<i been 
inMtfil nnd Ins int» rfcrid m the manner 1 Ime depcnbcd, and 
h i« brought ilxnil orth r anil tranquillity Au‘*tna m the present 
ca« liras def|U interrsted that some arrangement should be 
madi Austria, fir now nearly three yean*, lias had upwards of 
1 '5,000 n fiigei s from Ito«nia, which hai e |>cen snpjiorted by her 
resources, nnd whose demimds notoriously ha\c been of n vexa- 
tious nnrl t xlnnsling clnnct<r It was thertfore thought et- 
jwilient In tlu Congres^that Auctna should lx m\itctl to occupy 
Iliisnia, nnd not to Icaae it until she had deeply laid the foun- 
dations of tnnqniUiti nnd order My lonls, I am the last man 
who would wi'h, when objections nrc made to our proceeding*, 
to a eil tlioiii under tlu decision of the Congress , it was a decision 
which the plenii*otentnnca of Fngland highly npproiaxl It 
was n jjrojwKil nhich, as your lordship* uaJJ see when you refer 
to the jirotoooU which I shall lay on the table, was made by my 
noble fnend the ‘Secretary of Slate, that An tna should accept 
this trust and fulfil this dut> , and I earnestly supported him 
on that occasion 

SIv loixl®, in consequence of that amngement enes haie 
been ru«ed agnmst our ‘partition of Turkey’ My lord*, our 
object has been directly the reverse, our object has been to pre- 
aent partition The question of partition is one upon which, 

It appears to me, aery erroneous ideas are in circulation 
Some two a ear igo— before, I think, the war had commenced, 
hut when the disquietude and dangers of the situation were 
'ery generally felt — there was a school of statesmen who were 
liiglilj in faaour of avhat they bcheaed to bo the only remedy. 
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■what they called the partition of Turkey. Those who did not 
agree Avith them were those who thought Ave should, on the 
AA'hole, attempt the restoration of Turkey. Her Majesty’s 
GoA'ernment at all times have resisted the partition of Turkey. 
They have done so because, exclusive of the high moral con- 
sidei'ations that are mixed up AA'ith the su])ject, they believed 
au attempt, on a great scale, to accomplish ihe partition of 
Turke}’, Avould ineAutabl}’’ lead <o a long, a sanguinary, and often 
recurring struggle, and that Europe and Asia AA'ould both Idc 
. iuA'olved in a series of troubles and sources of disaster and 
danger of Avhich no adequate idea could lie formed. 

These professors of partition — quite secure, no doubt, in their 
own AueAvs — liaA’-e freely spoken to us on this subject, ^ye haA'^e 
been taken up to a liigh mountain and shoAAm all the king- 
doms of the earth, and they haAm said, ‘ All these shall be 
yours if 3^011 Avill AA’orship Partition.’ But Ave have declined to 
do so for the reasons I have shortly’ given. And it is a remai*k- 
able circumstance that after the great Avar, and after the pro- 
longed diplomatic negotiations, AA’hich lasted during nearly a 
period of three years, on tins matter, the AA’hole Powers of 
Europe, including llussia, liaA'c strictly, and as complete!}' as 
ever, come to the unanimous conclusion that the best chance 
for the tranquillit}' and order of the Avorld is to retain the Sultan 
as part of the acknoAvledged politiail system of Europe. JMy 
lords, unquestionably after a great Avar — and I call the late Avar 
a gi-eat Avar, because the greatness of a war noAV must not be 
calculated by its dmation, but by the amount of the forces 
brought into the field, and Avhere a million of men have 
struggled for supremac}', as has been the case recently, I call 
that a great Avar — ^but, I say, after a great wai' like this, it is 
utterly impossible that you can have a settlement of any per- 
manent character Avithout a redistribution of territory and con- 
siderable changes. But that is not partition. My lords, a 
country may have lost provinces, but that is not partition. We 
know that not very long ago a gi-eat country — one of the fore- 
most countries of the world — lost provinces ; yet is not France 
one of the great Powers of the world, and with a future — a 
commanding future ? 
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AiiBtrn hcreclf has loat proMnees— more proMiice^ even 
tlmn 1 urkey, perhaps . e\cn EnghncUus lot proMnees^the 
most precious possessions— the loss of ^^luch e\ery Englishman 
must deplore to this moment We lost them from b id govern- 
ment Ifnd the pnnciples which now obtain between the 
metropolis and her dependencies prevailed then, we should not, 
perhaps, have lost those provinces, and the power of this Empire 
would have been proportionally increased It is perfectly true 
that the Sultan of rurkey has lost provinces j it is true that 
Ins armies ha\ e been defeat wl , it is true that his enemy is even 
now at lus gates , but all that has happened to other Powers 
J3at a sovereign who has not yet forfeited his capital, who^e 
capital has not jet been occupied by Ins enemy — and that 
capit d one of the strongest in the world — who Ins armies and 
tlccts at his di8i>o«al, and who still niles over 20,000,000 of 
inhabitants, cannot bo de enbed is a Power whose dominions 
have been partitioned My lords, it has been said that no 
limit has been fised to the occupation of Bosnia by Austna 
Well, I think that was i very wise step The moment you 
limit an occupation jou deprive it of half its virtue All those 
opi>osed to the pnnciples which occupation was devised to foster 
and strengthen, feel that they have only to hold their breath 
and wait a certain time, and the opportunity for their inter 
ference would again present itself Therefore, I cannot agree 
with the objection which is made to the arrangement with 
regard to the occupation of Bosnia by Austna on the question 
of its duration 

My lords, there is a point on which I feel it now my duty 
to trouble your lordships and that is the question of Greece A 
severe charge has been made against the Congress, and particu 
larly against the Engbsh plenqiotentiaries, for not having 
suflticiently attended to the interests and claims of Greece 
J[y lords, I think you will find, on reflection, that that charge 
IS utterly unfounded The English Government were the first 
that expressed the desire that Gieece should be heard at the 
Congress But, while they expres'sed that desire, they com 
mumcated confidentially to Greece that it must on no account 
associate that desire on the part if thi Government with any 
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engagement for the redistribution of territory. That was 
repeated, and not merely once repeated. The Grreek inhabit- 
ants, apart from the kingdom of G-reece, are a considerable 
element in the Turkish Empme, and it is of the greatest im- 
portance that their interests should be sedulously attended to. 
One of the many evils of that large Slav State — the Bulgaria 
of the San Stefano treaty — was, that it would have absorbed, 
and made utterly to disappear from the earth, a considerable 
Greek population. At the Congress the Greeks Avere heai'd, and 
they were heard by representatives of considerable eloquence 
and ability ; but it was quite clear, the moment they put their 
case before the Congress, that they had totally misapprehended 
the reason why the Congress had met together, and what were 
its objects and character. The Greek representatives, eAudently, 
had not in any way relinquished what they call their great idea 
— and your loi'dships well know that it is one which has no 
limit which does not reach as far as Constantinople. But they 
did mention at the Congress, as a practical people, and feeling 
that they had no chance of obtaining at that moment all they 
desired — that they were willing to accept as an instalment 
the two large provinces of Epirus and Thessaly, and the island 
of Crete. It was quite evident to the Congi’ess, that the repre- 
sentatives of Greece utterly misunderstood the objects of our 
labours ; that we were not there to partition Turkey, and give 
them their share of Turkey, but for a very contrary purpose ; 
as far as we could, to re-establish the dominion of the Sultan on 
a rational basis, to condense and concentrate his authority, and 
■to take the opportunity — of which we have largely availed our- 
selves — of improving the condition of his subjects.' 

I trust, therefore, when I have pointed out to your lordships 
this cardinal error in the views of Greece, that yom.’ lordships 
will feel that the charge made against the Congress has no sub- 
stantial foundation. But the interests of Greece were not neg- 
lected, and least of all by Her IMajesty’s Government. Before 
the Congress of Berlin, believing that there was an opportunity 
of wliich considerable advantage might be made for Greece with- 
out deviating into partition, we applied to the Porte to consider 
the long-vexed question of the boundaries of the two States. 
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AuRtrn licreelf 1ms lost provinces— -more provinces even 
linn Turkey, perlnps ; even Fnghnd lub lo^t provinces— the 
nK)«!fc precious ]iosses«!ions— the Joss of winch eveiy Englishman 
lnu^t deplore to tins moment We lo^t them from bad govern- 
ment. Had the principles which now obhm between the 
metropolis nnd her dependencies prev'ailed then, we should not,. 
perlmps, Inv e lost those provinces, and the power of tins Empire 
would have been proportionally increased It is perfectly true 
tint the Suit m of Turkey has lost provinces, it is true that 
his armies hav e been defeated j it is true that his enemy is even 
now at his gates; but all that has happened to other Powers. 
J3ut a sovereign who has not jet forfeited his capital, whose 
capital lias not jet been occupied bj Ins enemy— and that 
capital one of the strongest in the world — who h is armies and 
llects at ins disposal, and who still miles over 20,000,000 of 
inhabitants, cannot be described as a Power whose dominions 
have been partitioned i^fy lords, it Ins been said that no 
limit has been fixed to the occupation of Bosnia b/ Austria 
Well, X think that was a very wise step The moment yon 
limit ail occupation you deprive it of half its virtue All those 
opjiosed to the principles which occupation was devised to foster 
and strengthen, feel that they have only to hold their breath 
and wait a certain time, and the opportunity for their inter- 
ference would again present itself Therefore, I cannot agree 
with the objection which is made to the arrangement with 
regard to the occupation of Bosnia by Austria on the question 
of its duration 

My lords, there is a point on which I feel it now my duty 
to trouble yourlordslups, and that the question of Greece A 
«ev ere charge has been made against the Congress, and particu- 
larly against the English plenijwtentnnes, for not having 
sufficiently attended to the interests md claims of Greece 
i\Iy lords, I think you will find, on reflection, that that charge 
IS utterly unfounded The English Government were the first 
that expressed the desire that Greece should be heard at the 
Congress But, while they expressed that desire, they com- 
municated confidentially to Greece that it must on no account 
associate that desire on the part of the Go^emment with any 
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-wise step on tlie part of the plenipotentiaries of Her IMajesty 
to agree to that decision? That is a question which may 
legitimately he asked. We might have broken np the Con- 
gress and said, ^ We will not consent to the retention of these 
places by Russia, and we will use om* force to oblige her to 
yield them up.’ Now, my lords, I wish fauly to consider what 
was our position in this state of affairs. It is often argued as 
if Russia and England had been at war, and peace was nego- 
tiating between the two Powers. That was not the case. The 
rest of Europe were critics over a treaty which was a real 
treaty that existed between Russia and Tm-key. Turkey had 
given up Batoum, she had given up Kars and Ardahan, she 
had given up Bayazid. 

In an examination of the question, then, we must remember 
that Russia at this moment, so far as Eiuope is concerned, has 
acquired in Em’ope nothing but a very small portion of territory, 
occupied by 130,000 inhabitants. Well, she natmully expected 
to find some reward in her conquests in Armenia for the sacri- 
fices which she had made. Well, my lords, consider what those 
conquests are. There was the strong fort of Kai’s. We might 
have gone to war with Russia in order to prevent her acquuing 
Kars and Batoum, and other places of less importance. The 
war would not have been, probably, a very short war. It would 
have been a very expensive war — and. Like most wars, it would 
probably have ended in some compromise, and we should have 
got only half what we had struggled for. Let us look these 
two considerable points fairly in the face. Let us first of all 
take the great stronghold of Kars. Thi'ee times has Russia 
captiued Kars. Three ' times, either by om- influence or by 
other influences, it has been restored to Tmkey. Were we to 
go to war for Kars and restore it to Turkey, and then to wait 
till the next misunderstanding between Russia and Turkey, 
when Kars should have been taken again ? Was that an occa- 
sion of a casus belli? I do not think yom* lordships would 
ever sanction a war earned on for such an object and under 
such chcumstances. 

Then, my lords, look at the case of Batoum, of which yom- 
lordships have heard so much. I should have been very glad if 
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without phedtling- thp blood of a single rnghshman, and if 
tlipre lias been somt ctpenditure, it Ins been an expenditure 
which, at least, Ins shonn the resources and determination of 
this oonntr_> Had jou entered into that war— for which jou 
wt re preiKired— and well prepared— probably m a month you 
would lia\c etceedctl the whole expenditure yon hn\e now in- 
curred 

M) lords, I now ash you for a short time to quit Europe 
and to Msit Asia, and consider the labours of the Congress in 
mother quarter of the world My lords, you well know that 
the Russian arms met with groit success in Asia, and that in 
the treaty of San Stofano considerable temtones were yielded 
by Turkey to Russia Xn point of population they may not 
appear to bo of that importance that they are generally con- 
sidered? because it IS a tact which should bo borne m mind 
tint the iKipulatiou nlucb was yielded to Russn by Turkey 
amounted only to about 250,000 souls , and, therefore, if you 
look to the question of popiil \tion, and to the increase of 
strength in a State which depends on population, you would 
hardly believe tliat the acquisition of 250,000 new subjects ;s 
a sufficient return for the temble military losses which luevi 
tably must accrue from campaigns in that country Rut 
although the amount of population was not considerable, the 
strength which the Kuo&ians acquired was of a very different 
clianicter They obtained Kars by conqueafc— they obtained 
Ardahan— another stronghold — they obtained Bayazid — and 
the Valley of Alashkerd with the adjoining territory, which 
contain the great commercial routes m that part of the world 
They aho obtained the yiort of Batoum 

Now, my lords, the Congress of Berlin have so far sanctioned 
the treaty of San Stefano that, with the exception of Bayazid and 
the valley I have mentioned — ^no doubt very important escep 
tions, and which were yielded by Russia to the \iew8 of the 
Congress — they have consented to the yielding of the places I 
have named to Russia The Congress have so far approved the 
treaty of San Stefano that iXiey have sanctioned the retention 
by Russia of Kars and Batoum Now the question ^i^es 
the Congress having come to that determination — Was it a 
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dominions of the Snltnn in Asin ; and, instead of these most 
favoured portions of the globe every year being in a more 
forloni and disadvantageous jiosition, vliclher it vonld not be 
possible to take some steps which would secure at. least tran- 
qnillitv and oi'der; and, when tranquillity and order were 
secured, whether some oi»j)orl unity might, not be given to 
Europe to develoj) the resources of a country which Katurc has 
made so rich and teeming. 

31y lords, we occupy with rcsj)cct to this })art of the world 
a ]ieculiar position, which is shared by no other Power, (lur 
Tndiaii Empire is on every occasion on which these discussions 
occur, or these troubles occur, or these settlements occur — our 
Indian Empire is to lingland a source of grave anxiety, and 
the time appeared to have arrived when, if possible, we sliould 
terminate that anxiety. In all the questions connected with 
European 'J'urke}'’ we had the assistance and symjjath}' sometimes 
of all, and often of many, of the European Powers — because they 
were interested in the question who should ])ossess Constanti- 
nople, and who should have the command of the Danube and the 
freedom of the Mediterranean. Put when we came to consider- 
ations connected with our Oriental Em]>ire itself, they naturall}’’ 
are not so geneially interested as the}' are in those which relate 
to the European portion of the dominions of the Porte, and we 
have to look to our own resources alone. I’liere has been no 
want, on our paid,, of inidtations to ueutml Powers to join with 
us in preventing or in aivesting war. Besides the great Treaty 
of Paris, there was the tripartite treaty,’ which, if acted upon, 
would have prevented war. But that t,reaty could not be acted 
upon, from the unwillingness of the parties to it to act ; and 
therefore vre ■ must clearly perceive that if anything could be 
effectually an-anged, as far as our Oriental Empire is concenied, 
the anangements must be made by omaelves. Now, this was 
the origin of that Convention at Constantinople which is on 
3 ^oui- lordships’ table, and in that Convention om- object ivas not 
merely a military or chiefly a militaiy object. Our object was 
to place this country certainly in a position in which its advice 

’ April 29, 1856, between England, France, and Anslrin, guaranteeing the 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire. 
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Ihtoum Ind rcmnmcd m tho possession of the Turks, on the 
gentnl principle tint the less we hid reduced its territory m 
that particular portion of tlie globe, the better it would be is 
regirds the prestige on winch the influence of the Ottoman 
Forte much depends there But let us see wlnt is this Bitoum 
of which jw! ha^e heard so much It is generally spoken of 
m society and in the world as if it were a sort of Portsmouth — . 
whereas, in realit j , it should rat her be compared with Cowes It 
will hold three considenble ships, and if it were packed like the 
Ixindon docks, it might hold six , hut m that case the danger, 
if the wind blew from the north, would be immense You 
cannot increase the port seaward , for though the water touching 
the shore is not absolutely fathomless, it is extremely deep, and 
yon cannot make any artificial harbour or breakwater Un- 
questionably, in the interior the port might be increased, but 
It tan only be increased by first-rate engineers, and the ex- 
penditure of millions of capital, and if we were to calculate 
tlic completion of the port by the precedents which exist m 
many countries, and certainly in the Black Sea, it would not be 
completed under half a century Now is that a question for 
which Fnghnd would be justified m going to war with Russia’ 
hly lords, we ha\e, therefore, thought it adnsable not to grudge 
Russia those conquests which have been made — especially after 
obtaining the restoration of the town of Bayazid and its im- 
portant district 

But it seemed to us the time had come when we ought to 
consider whether certain efforts should not be made to put an 
end to these perpetually recurring wars between the Porte and 
Russia, ending, it may be, sometimes apparently, in compara- 
tively insignificant results, but always terminating with, one 
fatal consequence — namely, shaking to the centre the influence 
and the prestige of the Porte in Asia, and diminishing its 
means of profitably and advantageously governing thatcountrj 
My lords, it seemed to us that as we had now taken, and as 
Europe generallyhad taken, so a\owedlydeep an interest in 
the welfare of the subjects of the Porte in Europe, the time 
had come when we ought to consider whether we could not do 
something which would improve the general condition of t e 
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dominions of the 8uhnn in Asia ; and, instead of these most 
favoured portions of tlie glob<i everv ^’■ear being in a more 
forloni and disadvantageous position, wlicllier if. would not. be 
possible 1o take some slops which would secure at. least tran- 
quillity and order; and, when tranquillity and order were 
secured, whether some op])ort unity might not be given to 
Europe to develop the resources of a country which Kature lias 
made so rich and teeming. 

i\Iy lords, we oceujy with respect to tin’s jiart. of tlui world 
a peculiar position, which is shared by no other Power. Our 
Indian Empire is on every occasion on which these discussions 
occur, or these troubles occur, or those settlements occur — our 
Indian Empire is to hhigland a source of grave anxiety, and 
the time appeared to have arrived when, if possible, we should 
terminate that anxiety. In all the questions connected with 
European Turke}' we had the assistance and symjiathy sometimes 
of all. and often of many, of the European Powers — because they 
were interested in the question who should jiossess Constanti- 
nople, and who should have the command of the Danube and the 
freedom of the jMediterranean. Put, when we came to consider- 
ations connected with our Oriental Empire itself, they naturall}^ 
are not so generally interested as they are in those which relate 
to the Eiu'opean portion of the dominions of the Porte, and we 
have to look to our omi resources alone. Phere has been no 
want, on our part, of imitations to neutial Powers to join with 
us in preventing or in aiTesting war. Besides the great Treaty 
of Paris, there was the tripartite treaty,' wiiich, if acted upon, 
would have prevented war. But that treaty could not be acted 
upon, from the unwillingness of the parties to it to act; and 
therefore we • must clearly perceive that if anything could be 
effectually arranged, as far as our Oriental Empire is concerned, 
the arrangements must be made by om-selves. Now, this was 
the origin of that Convention at Constantinople which is on 
yom’ lordships’ table, and in that Convention our object w'as not 
merely a military or chiefly a military object. Our object was 
to place this country certainly in a position in which its advice 

> April 29, 1856, between England, France, and Ansti'ia, guaranteeing the 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire. 
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iiral in winch its conduct might at least have the adiantage of 
hciiig connected with a militaiy jwwer and with that force 
which It IS nccessarj to possess often in great transactions, 
though joil ninj not fortunately feel that it is necessaiy to 
hue recourse to that force 

Our object in entering into that 'irrangcment inth Tiu-kejr 
vr\% ns I said before, to produce tranquillity and order ‘WTien 
tnnqinlhty and order were produced, we believed that the 
time ivould conic when the energy and enterprise of Europe 
might be lUMtcd to what really is another continent, as far as 
the experience of man is concerned, and that its development 
will add gre itly not merely to the wealth and the prospenty of 
tile inhabitants, but to the wealth and prosperity of Euioje 
My lord”, I am Rurj rised to hear — for though I have not heard 
it my elf from any authority, it is «o generally in men’s mouths 
th it I im bound to notice it — that the step we ha% e taken 
should be represented as one that is calculated to excite the 
suspicion or enmity of any of our allies, or of any State My 
lords, I am con\inced that when a little time has elapsed, and 
when people are better acquainted with thi” subject than thev 
are at present, no one will accuse England of having acted m 
thi” matter but with fraukne«s and consideration for other 
Powers And if there be a Power m existence to which we 
ha\ e endea> cured to show most consideration from particular 
circumstances in this matter it is France There is no step of 
this kind that I would take Without considering the effect it 
might ha\ e upon the feelings of France — ^a nation to whom we 
are hound by almost every tie that can unite a people, and 
with whom our intimacy is daily increasing If there could 
be any step uhicli of all others was least calculated to excite 
the suspicion of France, it would appear to be this — because 
we avoided Egypt, knowing how susceptible France is with 
regard to Egypt, we avoided Syria, knowing how susceptible 
Prance is on the subject of Syria, and we avoided availing 
ourselves of any part of the termjirtna, because we would not 
hurt the feelings or excite the suspicions of France France 
knows that for the last two or three years we have listened to 
no appeal which invoh ed anything like an acquisition of tern- 
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tory, 'because the tenitoiy which might have come to us would 
have been territory which France would see in our hands with 
suspicion and dislilce. 

But I must make this observation to your lordships. We 
have a substantial interest in the East ; it is a commanding 
interest, and its behest must be obeyed. But the interest of 
France in Egypt, and her interest in Syrian are^ as she acknow- 
ledges, sentimental and traditionary interests ; and, although I 
respect them, and although I wish to see in the Lebanon and 
Egypt the influence of France fairly and justly maintained, 
and although her officers and ours in that part of the world — 
and especially in Egypt — are acting together with confidence 
and trust, we must remember that our connection with the East 
is not merely an affair of sentiment and tradition, but that we 
have m’gent and substantial and enormous interests which we 
must guard and keep. Therefore, when we find that the progress 
of Eussia is a progress which, whatever may be the intentions 
of Eussia, necessarily in that ]Dart of the world produces such 
a state of disorganisation and want of confidence in the Porte, 
it comes to this — that if we do not interfere in vindication of 
our own interests, that part of Asia must become the victim of 
anarchy, and ultimately become part of the possessions of 
Eussia. 

Now, my lords, I have ventm-ed to review the chief points 
connected with the subject on which I wished to address you — 
namely, what was the policy pursued by us, both at the Con- 
gress of Berlin and in the Convention of Constantinople ? I am 
told, indeed, that we have incurred an awful responsibility by 
the Convention into which we have entered. My lords, a pru- 
dent minister certainly would not recklessly enter into any 
resjponsibility ; but a minister who is afraid to enter into any 
responsibility is, to my mind, not a prudent minister. We do 
not, my lords, wish to enter into any unnecessary responsibility ; 
but there is one responsibility'from which we certainly shrink ; 
we shrink from the responsibility of handing to our successors 
a weakened or a diminished Empire. Cm- opinion is, that the 
course we have taken will arrest the great evils which are 
destroying Asia Minor and the equally rich countries beyond. 
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e see in the present state of 'iffHirs the Porto losing its influ- 
LHLeo\cr its subjects, i\e see a certarntj, m our opinion, of 
mere losing nnarchj, of the dissolution of all tho=e ties which, 
fhotigli feeble, jet stilt exi'»t and which have kept society to- 
gether in those countries We sec the inevitable result of such 
n r( itc of things, and wc cannot blame Kiissia for a\ ailing herself 
of it Put, jieldmg to Pussia what she has obtained, we say 
to her—* Thus far, and no farther * Asia is large enough for 
botli of us There is no reason for these constant wars, or fears 
of nars, between Kussia and Pngland Before the circum- 
RtiTicesnhich led to the recent disastrous wai, when none of 
tho«c c\en.ta which we have seen agitating the world bad 
occurred, and when we were siieakmg in ‘another place ' of the 
conduct of Ru'ssia in Central Asn, I vindicated that conduct, 
■which I thought was unjustly attacked, and I said then — ^wbat 
I repeat now— there is room enough for Russia and England m 
Asia 

Rut the room that we require we must secure '^^e have, 
therefore, entered into an alliance — a defensive alliance — 
with Turkej, to guard her again«t any further attack from 
Russia e behove that the result of this Convention will be 
order and tranquillity And then it will be for Europe — for 
we ask no exclusive privileges or commercial advantages— it 
will then be for Europe to assist England in availing ourselves 
of the wealth which has been so long neglected and undeveloped 
m regions once «o fertile and ‘'o favoured M e are told, as I 
have said before, that we are undertaking great responsibilities 
From those responsibilities we do not shrink e think that, 
vvith piaidence and discretion we shall bring about a state of 
affairs as advantageous for Europe as for our&elves, and in that 
conviction we uannot bring ourselves to believe that the act 
vrUich we ha\ e recommended is one that leads to trouble and 
to warfare fso, my lords, I am sure there will be no jealous/ 
between England and France upon this subject In taking 
C;j prus the movement is not Mediterranean, it is Indian 6 
have taken a step there which we think nece==aiy for the 
maintenance of our Empire and for its preservation in peace 

If that be our first consideration, our nest is the dev elopment 
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of the country. And upon that subject I am told that it Avas 
expected to-night that I should in detail lay before the House 
the minute system by Avhich all those results Avhich years may 
bring about are instantly to be acquired. I, my lords, am 
prepared to do nothing of the kind. We must act witli con- 
siderable caution. We are acting with a Power, let me remind 
the House, Avhich is an independent, Power — the Sultan — and 
Ave can decide nothing but A\dth his consent and sanction. We 
haA'e been in communication AA'ith that Prince — Avho, I may be 
alloAved to remind the House, has other things to think about, 
eA'eu than Asia hKnor ; for no man Avas ever tried, from his 
accession to the throne till this moment, so severely as the 
Sulhm has been ; but he has iuA’ariab)}' during his reign ex- 
pressed his desme to act AA'ith England and to act AA'ith Europe, 
and especially in the better administration and management of 
his affairs. The time AA'ill come — and I hope it is not distant 
— Avhen my noble friend the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Alfaii's may be able to communicate to the House details of 
these matters, Avhich Avill be most interesting. But Ave must 
protest against being forced into statements on matters of 
impoi'tance, which are necessaril}' still iminatiu'e. And AA’e 
must remember that, formally speaking, even the Treaty of 
Bei'lin has not been ratified, and there are many things Avhich 
cannot even be commenced until the ratification of that treaty 
has ocemred. 

]My lords, I haA’^e noAv laid before you the general outline of 
the poHcy we have pursued, both in the Congress of Berlin and 
at Constantinople. They are intimately connected with each 
other, and they must be considered together. I only hope that 
the House AAdll not misunderstand — and I think the country 
will not misunderstand — om- motives in occupying Cyprus, and 
in encouraging those intimate relations between om’selves and 
the Government and the poprdation of Tm'ke3% They are not 
movements of war ; they are operations of peace and civilisation. 
We have no reason to fear war. Her Majesty has fleets and 
armies which are second to none. England must have seen 
with pride the Mediten-anean covered Avith her ships ; she must 
Pave seen with pride the discipline and devotion Avhich haA^e 
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been phown to her and her Government by all her troops, 
drawn from every part of her Empire. I leave it to the illus- 
trious duke, in whoso presence I speak, to bear witness to the 
spirit of imperial patriotism which has been exhibited by the 
troops from India, which he recently reviewed at Malta. But 
it is not on our fleets and armies, however necessary they may be 
for the maintenance of our imperial strength, that I alone or 
mainly depend in that enterprise on which this country is 
about to enter. It is on what I most highly value — the con- 
sciousness that in the Eastern nations there is confidence in 
this country’, and that, while they know we can enforce our 
policy, at the same time they know that our Empire is an 
Empire of liberty, of truth, and of jnstice. 
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DEFENCE OF IMINLSTERIAL POLICY IN GENERAL 
AGAINST THE DUKE OF ARGYL].. I^lny IG, 1S79. 

[In the iniclcllc of the month of I^Iny 1879, nows reached this 
country tlint the evacuation of Turkish tcn-itory hy Russian troops 
was all but completed, and that, there were other main stipulations of 
the Ti*caty of Berlin now on the point of fullilment. The Duke of 
Aa'g}dl took this ojiportunity of deliverinf' a general attack uj)on the 
whole position of the Government on both tho Turkish and the 
Afghan questions, deriding the I’l-oaty of Berlin as only tho treaty of 
San Stefauo in disguise, and accusing the Government of duplicity in 
their dealings with the Ameer.] 

T he EARL OF BEACONSFFELT) : My lords, yon nrenware, 
as the noble duke has just reminded yon, (hat at this 
moment the Ameer of Afghanistan is a self-invited but honoured 
guest in the English camp, with the avowed object of iiego- 
tiating a treat}’ of peace and friendship wit,h the Queen of 
England, and I may .sa}" that under those circumstances, when 
I heard of the intended motion of the noble duke, and that, he 
was going to call the attention of the House to the results of 
our foreign policy in Europe and A.sia, I think I had some 
reason 3 ’-esterday to remind him of tliat state of affairs to which 
I have referred, and to leave it with confidence to his discretion, 
as I left it then, to observe a statesmanlike silence in the cir- 
cumstances now existing. My lords, I have been deeply disa^)- 
pointed in these expectations. At this very moment, when the 
questions to which he has refeived, such as the ajipointment of 
a European resident in the cities of that Sovereign, when those 
questions are still under consideration, and which at this very 
moment are the subject of negotiations, the noble duke has 
thought it proper, referring, as he said, only to the joast, to 
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tr.v.t Mi!,j«ta in a .„a.,«er-nnd in a manner ,vhich in 
llu* j)rr)»(jnt condilions of i 


. , , communication may in twenty-four 

notiM be Kiioffii in tliOM* ' ’ ' * - - 


. ^ J parts— wliicli certainly may OTeatly 

nifrel tho i-:irmscot tho^e negotiations. -When I consider these 
riirtiuirtaiice?, when I remember the iwsition of the noble 
ihike, a m.-m of eminence for his ability and so exalted in his 
jHHitiou, a man who has more than once been the trusted coun- 
f elier of liis Sovereign, when I see that such a man as he com'es 
forwanl, anil with a criticism which I will not call malevolent, 
luU which certainly was envenomed, attacks the policy of the 
(iovemment which at this moment must be heingweighed and 
scanned witli the most intense interest abroad, I must say that 
I am greatly astoiiishcrt. ^ly Parliainentaiy eijierience has 
not been little, bnt certainly in the course of that eiqjeriencel 
rcnu'inhcr no similar instance of a person placed in so high a 
jMi.-jlion adopting the coiu^e \rhich the noble duke has thought 
it right to take. 

J'Vr the reasons which I gave yesterday! shall certainlynot 
follow t lie noble duke into tlie subject to which he has referred. 
.My noble friend, when headdresses your lordships, will Hud that, 
althougli for the moment he may have to sacrifice the gratifica- 
tion of vindicating his personal honour, there are still various 
matters with Tesjiccl to Afghanistan to which the noble duke 
has referred, to which it is necessary for him to allude, J, how- 
ever, shall not touch upon them. Unfortunately for us, and 
. perhaps still more unfortunately for the noble duke himself, he 
was not jiresent when the debates in reference to Afghanistan 
were held. Tiiose of your lordships who were present at those 
tlebates can scarcely accept as accurate the picture which the 
noble duke drew of those discussions. Tour lordships have 
been told by the noble duke that you were obUged to consent 
to a hurried vote, moved by Her Majesty’s Government, who 
luid already committed the country to a certain policy with 
rcRonl to Afglionistan. Yoor lordships trill recoltat that on 
thnontn..?, the subject of the conduct of Her 

Government in reference to Afghanistan teas discussed fa three 

nights in this House. Your lordships sviH also reruemto tUi 
® indulgence 1 felt it to be my duty to umd op the 


with your i 
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debate upon that occasion, and that, after onr policy bad been 
criticised and assailed for three nights, I proved by the prodne- 
tion of a despatch vn-iltcn by the late Viceroy of India tliat if 
the distinguished leaders of the Opposition had been in office, 
they vonld have pursued exactly the same policy vhich we con- 
ceived and which we had the courage to pursue. The result of 
that debate was that when the matter came to a division one 
of the largest majorities which we have ever had in this House 
sealed with its confidence and its approbation the conduct of 
Her Majest^s Government. 

I will endeavour to follow the noble duke throtmh the other 

O 

subjects which lie dealt ■with in the order in which he intro- 
duced them. Tlie noble duke, as some comp'iensation for the 
attack which he made npion onr Indian policy, commenced his 
address by congratulating us. The noble duke congratulated 
us upon the great fact that in jiart fulfilment of the Treaty of 
Berlin the evacuation of Bosnia and Boumania had been com- 
menced. The noble duke in congratulating us on that cir- 
cumstance said that it was true at the same time that the 
version which we now gave of the obligatory provision in the 
Ti’eaty of Berlin respecting the evacuation of those provinces was 
not that which we had originally given of it, still that the fact 
that the evacuation had commenced was so satisfactory that he 
must congratulate us upion our success in bringing about an 
agi-eement under which Eussia was to be allowed three more 
months in which to compilete the evacuation. I cannot accept 
the compjliments of the noble dulce. I have always p^laced upon 
the 22nd clause of the Treaty of Berlin exactly the same inter- 
pretation which I understand the Government of Eussia no^v 
does. My noble friend and myself, who have worked together in 
these transactions, have, I believe, never differed upion any single 
point in reference to the treaty except this : I certainly under- 
stood that when nine months were appointed for the occupoation 
of these provinces by the military forces of Eussia, that period 
should not include the time allowed for the evacuation of them, 
which was to commence at the termination of that period of 
nine months. Occupoation and evacuation are different things, 
and if the evacuation were to be commenced -vsdthin the nine 
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months the penod of the occupation would be proportionately 
•shortened 

But, holding ns I do that \iew of the subject, that is no 
reason why v,e should agree to an unrea-sonable length of time 
being tiken in conducting the evacuation of those provinces 
The noble duke treated as a matter of course, and as a subject 
upon which there could be no possible difference of opinion, 
that Her "Majesty’s Government had agreed to estend the time 
for the eiacuation in those provinces to August 3 There is 
not the slightest authority for any statement of the kind 
What we are bound bv is the view now taken by the majority 
of the signatories of the Berlin treaty, to the effect that the 
evacuation was to commence on May 3 , and it is to be com- 
pleted within a reasonable time, which may be computed in 
weeks rather than m months, but at ail e\ ents m a moderate time, 
as compared with the statement which the noble duke has 
made Therefore the noble duke, who prides himself upon his 
memory, ha<i actually complimented Her Majesty’s Goverament 
upon the circumstances which, if correct, would have been a 
disgrace to them 

The noble duke then goes on to complain very much of the 
manner in which he and bis colleagues and friends have been 
treated not in, but out of this House, and in so doing he ex- 
hibited that sensitiveness which I have already more than once 
observed is peculiar to the present Opposition On this point 
I did not think that the evidence of the noble duke was adequate 
to the occasion He quoted an extract from a speech of my 
noble friend, and he also quoted from the anonymous corre- 
spondence of an unknown society \STien a subject of this 
character is brought before your lordships on a solemn occasion, 
and when charges of this nature are made against Her Majesty’s 
Government, I do not myself much care what people say about 
me, and I have not much time to make remarks about others 
Some distinguished members of Her Majesty’s Opposition, how- 
ever, who hai e appeared in different parts of the country, seem to 
have spared no time in the preparation of their attacks upon 
Her jMajesty’s Government Upon that subject I will say 
nothing further than this I make no charge against either of 
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till* two iioMo lonls tile Kwk‘i>' of the (lji}i<Kit ion in eitluT 
IloU'e of J’.irliaiiient. Thoir cojulnrl )in< at nil tiin(*<, nrul 
t‘?pt'ciallv at eritic.il p('riofk\ been .‘'Uch ns \va« to b(‘ expected 
from gentlemen and distingui-lual stnt<-;men wlio f,‘|( (he 
res]>on?ibiliiieP of ilieir po-:ition. 

That, howi'Ter, cannot, be faid of all the nieinlicrs of the 
]iatAv. Although I shall notice nothing «>f a merely personal 
iKUnrc, I must say that it is much to be rogtettcil ting after so 
solemn an act as the Treaty of Ilerlin was <‘xecuted, and when 
united Kurojie had agreed to hn'k upon the ttcaty a^. some 
assurance for the maintenance of peacennd for (he geiiend wel- 
fare of the world, certa.in membtMS of the Oj>]Ke-it itm should, 
not once, twice, nor thrice, bnt month after month, habitually 
declare to the world (hat (he treaty was utterly imja-ae! ic'able. 
,and liave used sueli external induence a- they might posv(>ss to 
throw every obstacle and impf'dimenl in the way of carrving 
that treaty into jiraciieal eftect. l.ook at (he pmhable restdl 
of such tictiou. If statc-nicn have ji]cdg<‘fl their <'j»iuion ttver 
and over again that a treaty is impractitable, if they become 
responsible minist<-rs. tbey will be ealhal upon by tlmse who do 
not wish the treaty to be fulfdied to tvirry (lieir ojanion*- into 
effect. 

Tlien says the noble dnke, ‘ I eomc now to business. 
You have negotiated a treaty, but- what liave yon done for 
Turkey?’ And the noble duke for a considenible tiuu' — for 
more than half an liour — made an impassioned aj>peal to the 
House, with a view of showing us wliat ouglit to have lieen 
done for Turkey. lYom a minister responsible, I believe, for 
the Crimean War, such a sjjcceh might have heen (‘xjiectcd, 
and, in fact, the strongest part of the oration of (ho noble 
duke was an impassioned argument in favour of going (o war 
xvith Russia in order to preserve the settlement made at (he 
end of the Crimean War. ‘ Well,’ says tlie noble duke, ‘ wlial. 
have you done ? See the losses to Turkey wliicli you liave 
bi’oughfc about. There is Eatoum, a most valuable; harbour, 
which will be fortified by the Russians whatever may be the 
engagement they have made by the Treaty of I^erlin, Do yon 
mean to say, if you had acted with sufficient vigour, (bat you 
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coulfl not hare prevented taking Bat 

great fleet in tlie Black Sea?* Well, no doub 
j/revented Ru'^ia taking BatonTn,a8vc|irevcnl« 
Constantinople. Bnt i? the noble duke pre] 
XffcparcKl, to go to war to jire\'ent Rnesia tak 
port wliicli with deririon the noble duke df*acrn 
Russia baa made a free jwrt. Bnt the noble d 
to gay that it was not only rnarle by the Treaty 
port, but a i«rt e«aenliallj* commercial — woi 
some meaning and by which the rignatories o 
Berlin will always be bound. Tlie noble Jonl p 
see wliat will hapjKrn in Batonm. It will be a 
fortified on^. It will be a rlnmg place and ^ 
commerce of Pereb.* But all this wan raid o 
1828 with reganl to the harbonr of Pott. Tlie 
presdon was awl and England was warned tir 
the harbour of Poti Ra»sia Ita^l obtained such 
poHtion that the Black Sea woald !>»; entirel) 

The noble duke quite forgot to tel! us this, 

Treaty of B^'rlin the fine/t port in the Black 
Borga*, was resU/red to the .Sultan. Tltis the 
is fo candid, omitt/^l to bring to your lorddiijis^ , 
‘■NVell/ Iben says the noble duke, ‘hovr etc 
yonrselves tothet^ tltat yon have agree^l to th}*^ 
the Danubbn fortre*»e* — that qnarlrilaleral of t ^ * 
would have comrnandtsi the JMrinlte?* One ^ 
from'the way in which the noble duke has fj> 
that th^re Itad n^o'cr Ix’en any war bet 
One would ^Tijqxisfe tliat Turkey IiatJ • . 
quishetl, and tliatthe anny of Ko»na ’ 
gate* of Constantinf^lde. Snrely the cb 
right or wrong, harl to h*i cf/n»uh'. 
approve or disapja-r/re the h^i 
— ^whato'er diflert-Tic*-? of ojanion 
and similar jyjint^— no one 
Ea*da had completely vanqni*b 
these circumstance? that e^'er*^ 
the same position a* at the 
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tion wliicli I think your lordships will agree is not a very 
reasonable one. But look at the merits of the case. These 
- fortresses, under the new system, would have become Bul- 
garian fortresses, our policy being to maintain the Tm-kish 
Empu-e — a policy, allow me in passing to remind your lord- 
ships, which is universal in Eiuope, because ei’^ery one of the 
Great Powers who have signed the Treaty of Berlin agreed in 
this one point, that there was no substitute for the Turkish 
]3ower, and that that power,' though it might be reduced, should 
still be substantially maintained. ‘ But,’ says the noble duke, 
^ the, proposal to destroy these fortresses was made by the 
Eussians themselves.’ It matters little, but I believe the noble 
duke is inaccurate in that respect. The proposal to destroy 
the fortresses of the Quadrilateral was not a new one. It had 
been made on pre\dous occasions, and it was always put forward 
by Eussia in order to show that the Eussians themselves did 
not wish to obtain these powerful strongholds. 

Then says the noble duke, — ^ You have by the Treaty of 
Berlin, which is but a revised edition of the treaty of San 
Stefano, established Servia as an independent State and in- 
creased its territory ! ’ But the situation of Servia before the 
war with reference to its connection with the Porte was one of 
virtual independence. The Poite certainly was the suzerain 
and possessed a claim to a very small tribute, but it was in 
reality a nominal one, for it was never paid. To pretend that 
the public acknowledgment of the independence of Servia 
I was a great blow to the Tm-ldsh power which it was our policy 
to maintain is really trifling with so serious a subject as that 
which is now before your lordships. Eo'urthly, the noble duke 
says that we have deluded the people, who are, according to 
him, so easily deceived by the arrangement made concerning 
Eoumeha. The Sultan, according to the noble duke, has no 
more to do with Eoumelia than he has with Eoumania itself. 
But the noble duke forgets the fact that by the Treaty of 
Berlin the political and military authority of the Sultan is not 
only asserted, but secured. 

It is not simply that he has the - right of occupying the 
Balkan chain ; nor is it simply that he has the power of occupy- 
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ing Burga'?, the most important port in the Black Sea. Although 
^vo have secured autonomy for Roumclia, and although the 
Sultan has not yet the blessing of the scheme of local govern- 
ment, vrhicli I trust •will soon be tried, .and which apparently, so 
far as I can judge, is admirably adapted to the circumstances of 
the case, his political authority is still asserted. The noble duke 
forgets the conditions in accoidnnce with nhich all the officers 
of tlie militia and 5^<*?3rfamm>innst be appointed by the Sultan. 
B’^ell, these are the different points by which tlie noble duke has 
endeavoured to show that ns regards the settlement of Berlin 
the interests of Turkey and of the Sultan have been neglected 
and injured by Tier Stajesty’s Government. My lords, when the 
noble duke first gave notice his intention was to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the results of the foreign policy of Her 
iMajesty’s Government in Europe and Asia. Well, yesterday 
we heard from the noble duk*' that he would not trench upon 
the future. But how you arc to judge of a policy if you are 
not to treat of the future which will be the result of that policy, 
I really find some difficulty in ascertaining. 

Let us take a larger and more candid view than the noble 
duke has taken of those important matters of four years’ dura- 
tion in the East. What led to this Treaty of Berlin ? It was 
foxir years ago, thenohlo dnke reminds us, when certain desires 
first arose among the border jwpulations of Turkey in Europe. 
After two months of disaster, during which there were com- 
munications between the Powers, there came the famous instru- 
ment called the Andrassy Note. That was in December 1875, 
and was the commencement of those diplomatic campaigns and 
wars. I am sure your lordships do not wish to hear much about 
the Andrassy Note, but I believe the noble duke has completely 
misapprehended the whole situation — the conduct of Her 
Majesty’s Government and the principles on which their policy 
was established. The Andrassy Note was the very elaborate 
proposition of a mode of ameliorating the subject populations 
in European Turkey. Well, the first feeling of Her Majesty’s 
Government was not to accept that note. They remembered 
their engagements under the Treaty of Paris, and they knew the 
danger which might occur from again disturbing the settlement 
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llien made. But, my lords, when we investigated tlint docu- 
ment we found really that the Porte was not called upon to 
make any concession or to enter into any engagement which 
they had not by previous iradcs themselves mulcrtakcn to con- 
cede and to act upon. Wcllj it is possible that our fear of con- 
tributing to the disturbances in Envo])c might have jircvcnted 
onr even then acceding to that note. But 1 remember it. was 
at the solicitation of the Porte itself, when it heard that there 
was a possibility of England holding out, that we ultimately 
acceded. 

I believe, my lords, that after the Andrassy Note there 
was a ionaj^cZe attempt on the part of the Porte to meet, the 
difficulties of the case. But consider what were the conditions 
of affairs at that moment. Those distnrbancc> were in the 
border provinces of the Turkish dominions. The central power 
was wonderfully relaxed. I'hc provincial administration was 
incompetent and corrupt. The chiefs in the mountain distnets 
were always at civil war and plundering their neighbours who 
did not resist them, and in this state of affairs it was that we 
thought some decided action should be biken, and after a few 
months a proposition was made in the form of the fiimons 
Berlin memorandnni, which, if we had agreed to, we should then 
have joined the other Powers in, in fact, making war upon 
Tm’key. We refused to do that, and Parliament and the 
country entirely sanctioned the policy we then pursued in 
decHning to accept the Berlin memorandum. ;My lords, almost 
simultaneously with the introduction of the Berlin memorandum 
there occun-ed the assassination of the European consuls at 
Salonica. Soon afterwards there was a revolution in Constanti- 
nople, the deposition of the Sovereign by force, and other cir- 
cumstances of the most painful nature, which I need not recall 
to the recollection of your lordships. Well, after this cjime tlie 
Bulgarian insurrection, and after that the Servian declaration 
of war against Turkey, which ended in tlie complete defeat of 
Servia by Tm’key. 

Then what did Her Majesty’s Government do ? It was at 
that time, when Eussia, having interfered in consequence of 
the prostrate state of Servia, with her ultimaUcm, and by her 
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men'ice forced Turkey to m'lke peace, oi grant an armistice 
equivalent to pe ice with Serm — it was then that Her Majesty’s 
Government came forward with a proposition which became 
celebrated, and that was to establish autonomy in those pro- 
vinces which had been so long the scene and theatre of this 
recklesa misgovemment And then the noble duke says that 
our conduct has been such that we have necessarily lost the 
affections and confidence of the then subject races of Turkey 
!My h»rds, it was my noble fnena on the cross benches * who had 
the honour of making these distinct propositions with regard to 
Bosnia and Herzegovina which were ultimately to be applied to 
Bulgaria And let roe remind the noble duke, who speaks of us 
as on all occasions neglecting the interests and not sympathising 
with the fortunes of the Christian races, that we were the first 
Government that laid down the principle that the chief remedy 
for this miserable state of affairs was the introduction of a 
large system of self government, and above all of the principle 
of civil and religious liberty 

My lords, I am obliged, on an occasion like the present, to 
very much curtail remarks which I would wish to place before 
you, but it IS necessary after the speech of the noble duke that 
I should remove impressions which are absolutely unfounded 
— that I should recall to your recollection what are the princi- 
ples on which the pohey of Her Majesty’s Government is 
founded, and show your lordships that the noble duke has 
entirelv mistaken that policy I must point out that the noble 
duke has imputed to us motives which we never acknowledged, 
and conduct and feelings toward others which we never shared 
Now, has there been any inconsistency in onr pohey ? ^^^leu 
war between Russia and Turkey was so imminent that it was a 
question of hours, my noble friend upon the cross benches pro 
posed that there should be a Conference at Constantinople, at 
which my noble friend near me should be our plempotentiaiy 
Has the noble duke, who studies theije matters, who not only 
makes long speeches, but writes long books about them — ha-' 
the noble duke ever beard, or has he forgotten the mstruction'* 
given to my noble friend near me by my noble fnend on the 
* Lord Derbj 
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cross iDenclies — instructions as to the coui’se he was to pursue 
at the Conference at Constantinople V 

I cannot, nay lords, venture to refer to those instructions 
which lie before me, at any length ; but I may -remind you of 
some of theii- salient points. In one paragraph my noble friend 
was instructed that it became requisite in the then crises to take 
steps by an agreement between the Powers for the establishment 
of reform in the Turkish provinces which would combine the 
elective principle with external guarantees for eliicient adminis- 
tration. Then the means are indicated by which that state of 
things might be brought about. Well, my lords, that is but a 
specimen to show the purport of those instructions, which com- 
pletely mastered the application of the principle of autonomy ; 
and no Grovernment in Em’ope at this Conference was so ready, 
so prepared, or so practical in its propositions by which the wel- 
fare of the subject races and a general reform of the administra- 
tion of Turkey could be affected as was the Government of 
England, so represented at the Conference by my noble friend. 
And yet the noble duke comes down here and makes an inflam- 
matory harangue, and speaks of the deplorable consequences 
which he fears will arise — ^that we have lost for ever the con- 
fidence and affection of the subject races of Turkey by om: utter 
disregard of theu' feelings and neglect of their interests. Why, 
my lords, if I were to read to you this minute of my noble friend 
. near me of the proposition which he himself made as regards 
Montenegro, Servia, the two principalities Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, and Bulgaria, and the reforms that might be established 
in all the provinces of Turkey, you would see that at the Con- 
ference of Constantinople he endeavomed to have carried into 
effect as much as he possibly could the policy of autonomy 
which had been laid down in the instructions prepared by my 
noble friend on the cross benches. 

Well, my lords, you know very well what occurred. We 
failed — not England only — ^but Europe failed in preventing war. 
Our objects were twofold. We wished to maintain Turkey as 
an independent political State. It is very easy to talk of the 
Ottoman power being at the point of extinction. But when you 
come practically to examine the question there is no living 
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statesman who has ever offered or projiouncled any practical 
solution of (lie diflicultieB which would occur if the Ottoman 
Kmpirc were to fall to pieces. One result would probably be a 
long and general war, and tliat alone, I think, is a sufficient 
r(‘ason foe endeavouring to maintain as a State the Ottoman 
Ktnpire. But, while holding as a principle that the Ottoman 
Empire must be maintained as a State, we have always been of 
opinion that the only way to strengthen it was to improve the 
condition of its subjects. jVfy lords, I do not say this out of 
vague philanthropy, or any of that wild sentimentalism which is 
vomited in the society which is sometimes called political. No, 
iny lords, it was our conviction that that was the only means by 
which the maintenance of the Ottoman Empire could be 
secured ; and we have acted accordingly. 

Until the war commenced we consistently endeavoured — 
first, to prevent war, and, secondly, to ameliorate the condition 
of the subject races of the Porte ; and whet the war took place 
wo determined that when peace was negotiated it should not be 
negotiated without the knowledge and sanction of Great Britain. 
We ore told, my lords, that the Treaty of Berlin did nothing for 
tlie Sultan. I-ooking to the Brst olyecl of our policy, which was 
the maintenance of the Sultan, let me show what our signature 
to the Treaty of Berlin produced as regards the political position. 
Bulgaria was confined to the north of the Balkans instead of the 
arrangement that was made under the treaty of San Stefano ; 
Thrace, Sfacedonia, and the littoral of the jEgeaa were restored 
to the Sultan ; the Slav principalities of Servia and Slontenegro 
were restricted within reasonable limits j the disturbed districts 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina were placed nnder the administra- 
tion of Austria, which was thus .offered as a barrier to Slav 
aggression ; and Eastern Koumelia was created with an organic 
statute which, if wisely accepted by the people of that province, 
would make them one of the most prosperous comniunifics in 
the world. The noble duke tells us that the Treaty of Berlin is 
a political imposture, and that we are found out. Let' me place 
before your lordships very briefly what was the state of affairs 
effected by the treaty of San Stefano, ‘ and what was the state 
’ Tide preceding speech on T^aty of Berlin. 
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of affairs effected by tlie Treaty of Berlin, remembering- that tlie 
noble duke dinned into our ears that the Treaty of Berlin was 
only a copy of tlie treaty of San Stefauo. 

At the time the treaty of San Stefauo was signed, or immedi- 
ately before it was signed, the Russian armies were at tlie gates 
of Constantinople. They occupied the greater part of the east 
and north of European Turkey. A vast Slav State was to 
stretch from the Danube to the rEgean shores, extending 
inwards from Salonica to the mountains of Albania — a Stale 
which when formed would have crushed the Greek population, 
exterminated the Alussulmans, and exercised over the celebrated 
straits that have so long been the scene of political interest the 
baneful and irresistible influence of the Slavs. That was the 
state of affairs when the treaty of San Slefiino was signed, and 
the British Government, with great difficulty but with equal 
determination, succeeded in having that treaty submitted to 
the consideration of the Congress — the Congress of Berlin. And 
what were the results of that Congress ? I have placed before 
your lordships the main features of the settlejuent of San 
Stefano. Let me now place before your lordships what were 
the results of the Treaty of Berlin. In the first place the 
Russian armies quitted their menacing positions at the gates 
of Constantinople. That city, noUvith standing many promises, 
was not entered. The Russian armies gradually retired, and at 
last quitted Adrianople and all that district, and they are now 
evacuating Bulgaria and Roumelia in consequence of the Treaty 
of Berlin. Bulgaria itself by the Treaty of Berlin becomes a 
vassal and tributary province of the Porte. Eastern Roumelia 
becomes a province governed by an organic statute Avhich 
seemres local representation, proAdneial administration, civil and 
religious hberty, and many other conditions and arrangements 
which it would be wearispme now to enter into, but which some 
day and shortly I am sure your lordships will read with interest. 

The condition of Crete was one of the most unsatisfactoiy, 
but it was met by an organic statute which has the symj^athy of 
the whole population. Montenegro by the Treaty of Berlin got 
that accession of territory which really was necessary to its exist- 
ence, and that access to the sea which was necessaiy to its pros- 
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perity. Servia obtained independence by fulfilling the conditions 
oftiic Congress of Berlin, that the independence of noneirState 
should be acknowledged which did not secure principles of 
religious liberty in its constitution j and Roumunm also would 
have been equally acknowledged had not difficulties arisen on 
that subjeetj which, Iiowever, will be overconie, T have reason to 
believe, and which’ certainly England, and no doubt the other 
signatories of the Treaty of Berlin will endeavour to overcome. 
Well, iny lords, I think, after that, it cannot be said that the 
Treaty of Berlin is a mere copy of the treaty of San Stefano. I 
think, after that, it cannot be said that it is not one of those 
great instruments which in all probability will influence the life 
of Europe, and possibly have an even more extended influence 
for a considerable time. I look upon it as an instrument which 
has in it that principle of evolution which we hear of in other 
matters equally interesting. I believe it will not only effect the 
reforms which it has immediately in view, but that it will ulti- 
mately tend to the general welfare of mankind. 

Tlie noble duke laughs at the idea of our effecting any 
beneficial change in Asia Minor. Well, my lords, there is 
nothing difficult or great that is not laughed at in the begin- 
ning. The noble duke is not the man whom I should have 
thought ^vould have discredited the attempt that is making. 
But notliing has been done in this way, says the noble dnke. 
Well, in the first place, if the noble duke supposes that the 
regeneration of Asia Minor is to be like the occupation of 
Bulgaria, an affair of nine weeks, he entertains views of Oriental 
life and character which I venture to deny. But are there no 
symptoms of change, and change for the better, even in Aria 
Minor? I think the fact that an eminent statesman like 
Jlidhat Pasha has been recalled from exile and appointed 
governor of Syria — the first governor appointed for a term 
of years which cannot be capriciously reduced — is one on 
which we may congratulate oureelves, and I have reason to 
believe that the influence of that statesman on his govern- 
ment is great. We must also remember that under the Treaty 
of Berlin there arc a variety of commissioners of demarcation 
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settling the boundaries of different States, and so carrying out 
a work of inestimable value. The noble dulve has made a war- 
like speech. He has told Turkey that she has in us an ally on 
whom she cannot depend. He has told Eussia that she has 
only to pursue her pobcy of aggression, and that it will be 
accepted by the English Government. And, as fnr as I can 
understand him, the noble duke does not treat with any disap- 
probation the pobcy of Eussia in that respect. 

Now, I wish to speak in another tone, but a sincere one, in 
regard to Eussia. I think I can, as an English minister, appeal 
with pride on behalf of my colleagues and myself to the fact that 
those great results in regard to the policy which we recom- 
mended were, perhaps, not uninfluenced by the presence of a 
magnificent British fleet, and by the firm tone in which Her 
Majesty’s Government communicated with St. Petersbui'g. 
Notwithstanding, I willingly acknowledge there has been on the 
part of Eussia a spirit of wise forbearance, and I believe that 
she is sincerely anxious to bring about in that part of the world 
which has been the. scene of all these disasters and distressing 
circumstances a state of affairs which, not only for her own 
sake, but for the sake of all, we should assist her in bringing 
about. My lords, I have trespassed on your attention, but 
the noble dul?;e made so serious and so elaborate a charge 
upon the Government that it was impossible for me to be 
silent. I have not said many things I ought to have said, 
and I may have said some things which I ought not to have 
said ; but this I know. The noble duke says we are a most 
powerful Government, but, says he, ‘ If you are a most power- 
ful Government, it is only because you are powerful in Pailia- 
ment.’ Well, that is a state of affairs which it is very easy to 
parallel in the history of this country. I know that in Oppo- 
sition men do indulge in dreams. I have had experience of 
Opposition, and I hope it has left me, it may be a wiser even 
if a sadder man. I know that there are mirages that rise up 
before the political eye which are extremely debghtful and 
equally deceptive ; and I say, knowing of what materials the 
Parbament of England is formed, knowing whom I address now. 
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and knowing wlio sit in the other House, where I was one of 
their comiwnions, I cannot but believe that the large majorities 
which the noble duke has dwelt upon have been accorded to 
the present Government because it ^vaB believed they were 
a Government resolved to maintain the fame and strength of 
Kngland. 
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[Lord Beaconsfield here review's the polic}’- of tlie new Government 
in endeavouring to undo whatever their predecessors had accomplished 
both in Eastern Eiu'ope, in India, and in Ireland. The charge was 
denied by Lord Granville, who declared that at the Foreign Office the 
policy of the late Government was being steadily carried out.] 

T he earl of beaconsfield, who was cheered on 

rising, said, — i\Ij lords, I wish I could feel it my duty 
to treat the matters before us to-night in as pleasant a manner 
as the two noble lords who have just addressed us have done. 
I agree with my noble friend and ncighbom* who moved the 
address that the times are critical, and, although I am sui'e 
that yom' lordships are not pessimists, and although, whatever 
my errors are, pessimism is not generally among the imj)utations 
made against me, I confess I have never addressed Parliament 
with a more deep sense of anxiety and gloom than that which 
the present state of affairs brings me to feel. There have been 
occasions in which om' foreign affaii’s have filled us with anxiety, 
occasions on which our colonial position has been very critical. 
There have been occasions before this on which our domestic 
interests, influenced by Heland, filled the nation with alarm. 
There have been occasions also in which events have occurred 
which have demanded the sei'ious attention of Parliament, and 
which cannot, perhaps, be ranged under the heads I have 
noticed. But, my lords, I do not recollect a time in which, 
not only our foreign relations, not only om* position in important 
colonies, not only the almost unparalleled state of our relations 
with Ireland, but the many other troubles which may requii’e 
your attention this session, all- at the same time have occurred 
and have demanded the deepest consideration, the deepest 
sense of responsibility, on the part of yom: lordships. And, my 
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lords I nin bound to siy thit I cinnot help feeling that much 
of tlie dibister ^vlth ■which we ha\e to grapple at present, is to 
be ‘ittributed in a great degree to the spirit m which Her 
^Majesty’s, present ministers acceded to ofEce 

My lords, in old days, m times within our exjienence, when 
there was a change of idministration, it was always considered 
the duty of both parties to effect no more alteration in the 
general conduct of our affairs tb in was absolutely necessary 
On former occasions it was generally understood that though 
there ought to be, and, of course, there was, a due assertion of 
differences of party principle, still, so far as it was possible, 
unnecessary changes were to be discouraged m the general con 
duct of our affairs, so that there should be some continuity of 
pobey, and tliough there were imputations made, I fear some- 
times with justice, but often very unjustly, against our parlia- 
mentary government, of the inconsistency jn ■which it involved 
ouraffiirs, very frequently parliamentary government could not 
justly be open to that imputation ell, my lords, it must be 
admitted that this action to which I ba\e referred introduced 
some feeling of magnanimity into public life, and its absence is 
very much to be regretted No doubt it added greatly to the 
strength of our functions But when the new administration 
was formed nothing of the kind was done On the contrary, in 
every manner and on every occasion it was announced that the 
change of Government meant a change in every part and portion 
of the Gov emment , that everything which Ind been concluded 
was to be repudiated , that eveiything consummated was to be 
reversed, and upon the most important questions, either of our 
foreign relations, our colonial situation, or our domestic policy 
with regard to Ireland, upon all these questions the utmo t 
change must immediately and rapidly be accomplished Per- 
petual and complete reversal of all that had occurred wis 
the order that was given and the profession that was an- 
nounced 

See, my lords, how this has worked Take the case which 
the noble lord who has just addressed you adduced — take the 
ease of our foreign relations The system of repudiating every- 
thing that was approved, promoted, or carried into effect by 
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their predecessors, this system ma}' be tried very well upon the 
very subject to which the noble lord has referred. Kverything’ 
was to be altered, ^yell, though you might denounce and 
Abuse the Ti-eaty of Berlin, you could not repudiate that treaty, 
and you could not reverse it. The Treaty of Berlin, being so 
■completely disapproved of bj^ the new Government, it was pro- 
posed, most ingeniously, that, as there had been a Congress at 
Berlin, there should also be a Conference at Berlin ; and it was 
generally understood and felt by everyone that that meant (hat 
the resfulations of the Conmess of Berlin were in fact to be 
modified, changed, and superseded b}’^ the determinations of 
the Conference. I^ow, how has that been accomplished ? In 
my observations to-night I will avoid arguing on matters of 
policy, for which there will be other occasions ; but all sensible 
men will agree that, whatever ma}^ have been the defects of 
the Treaty of Berlin — though I admit none — or the points that 
may have been neglected or left unsettled, one thing was quite 
clear and was generally admitted, that at last the peace of 
Europe was secured. I believe that the Conference of Berlin 
had the contrary effect, and I think I am not using an iin- 
authorised expression when I say that the result of that Con- 
ference was, that the war in the East of Europe and in the 
West of Asia was on the point of being revived, and England 
was near being a belligerent, and a belligerent, too, against our 
old ally. No one can say now that the peace of Europe is 
certain, or that we are perfectly secure. We have very little 
information on this subject, though I presume that more will 
be afforded, but from what we see there is no doubt that even 
in the space of twenty -four hours events may occm* which 
might shake that peace. What is the cause of all this ? It is 
because Her INIajesty’s' Government, directly they took oflSce, 
got into this system of superseding and disturbing everything 
their predecessors had settled. 

Now let me advert to another question — that, namely, of 
Afghanistan. That is a question that must come before the 
House, and I believe my noble friend the late Governor-General 
of India will take an opportunity of bringing it before your 
lordships’ notice. Whatever may be our opinion as to the 
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policy or impolicy of tlie military occupation of A%hanistan, 
in this, I think, lU mil agree— that it was an event of great 
political moment, and that it was undertaken m consequence 
of information, ixirt of which only has as yet been revealed to 
the country, but which is adequate to enable them to learn 
that it was preceded by startling incidents of conduct on the 
part of another great Power, which demanded serious consider- 
ation Her Slajesty’a Government may be perfectly right in 
the \aews they take on the subject of Afghanistan The occu- 
pation of tint country may have been a most impolitic act, 
and it may be their duty to counteract its effect, and to termi- 
nate the policy that we attomjited to establish All this may 
he perfectly true, but all impartial persons will feel that such a 
step should be taken with great prudence, that it should be 
taken gradually, and that ministers ought not to have gone to 
the housetops to proclaim their peril to the world — their peril, 

I may rather say their perplexity We must remember also 
that the military feat of the invasion and occupation of Afghan- 
istan was no mean one Rarely have the discipline and valour 
of our troops, both British and native, been more distinguished, 
and, above all, we have produced a General equal to any con- 
juncture of the war These were all circumstances that won 
respect in Asia and Europe , but the ministers, as I say, go to 
the housetops to proclaim to every bazaar in the East that they 
do not know what to do, and that, after all this anxiety, they 
are going to scuttle out of the couatiy as fast as they can 

What I want your lordships chiefly to observe is the conse- 
quence of such conduct, which is of the most destructive and 
deleterious kind It may have been our policy to quit Afghan- 
istan, hut if we quit it in this spmt and after such declarations 
every military adventurer feels, ‘ This is my opportunity the 
British are going to leave this countiy, and I will succeed them 
as far as I can ’ Clearly, you have produced a state of auarchy, 
and at last you say that you will consummate your confession 
of impotence and blundenng by giving up the city of Candabar 
But why has all this taken place ^ Because there have been 
declarations made on the snl^ect, declarations of the most un- 
measured kind , because the country has been agitated to 
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believe that the change of G-overnment would instantly termi- 
nate the dangerous occupation of Afghanistan; and because 
pledges made in total ignorance of the circumstances of the 
case have now to be redeemed at the cost of the credit of the 
country. Both in foreign affairs and in Afghanistan — in the 
one because the peace of Europe is no longer assured but 
menaced, and in the other because Central Asia is in a state of 
anarchy — you have now to pay the cost of declarations made 
in a polemical and not in a political sense to the people of the 
country. 

I must now touch on that subject which, after all, absorbs 
all om* thoughts at the present moment, and that is the subject 
of Ireland. When the late Government were responsible for 
the administration of affairs, the state of Ireland undoubtedly 
caused much anxiety. In ordinary circumstances I believe the 
skilful administration of my noble friend near me would in no 
way have been disturbed ; but we had a terrible visitation, and 
have at the same time to deal with a body of men who will 
take advantage of distress to render the work of goverament 
more difficult. Fortunately the famine was not as fatal as wc 
once feared, and the measiues taken by the Government and 
supported by private charity almost unprecedented, which, 
under the direction of a noble lady, touched the hearts of the 
Irish for the time, gave us every hope that we might proceed 
without fm’ther disaster. The Peace Preservation Act ceilainly 
had a beneficial effect, and greatly assisted the Government ; 
and our opinion was, although we had before us information 
which is, no doubt, well known to the present ministers, that it 
would be possible to caiTy affairs safely through with the law 
that then existed, and that, with the mitigation of the cala- 
mity that then prevailed, we might grapple with the con- 
spirators, who seek not merely separation from this country, 
but the establishment of an independent foreign Power. 

Just before the general election I felt it my duty, occupying 
the position I then did, to place before the country issues which 
I thought were of vast importance, and which demanded at that 
'critical time the consideration of the country. Not sitting in 
the other House of Parliament, and therefore not having the 
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privilege of addressing my old constituents, as m old days, 1 
thought It becoming to address to the Lord-Lieutenant 'of 
Ireland a letter, m which I called the attention of the country 
to the state of Ireland I placed before the country only two 
points 1 warned it to be most careful not to meddle thought- 
lessly ivith foreign affairs, because I foresaw that if it did, there 
avould be a chance, and more than a chance, of a European war 
What has occurred has, I think, quite justified that warning , 
but we Ctin at least hope that, a war not having occurred, Her 
^lajesty s ministers may have been successful in preventing it 
But as regards Ireland, m my letter to the Lord Lieutenant — 
on March 8, 1 think it was— J warned the countiy that if the 
Government did not show a becoming vigilance, something 
would happen which would be almost as bad as famine and 
pestilence 

Now, what was the consequence of that declaration ? The 
present Government took an early opportunity, soon after I had 
made that declaration, to express a contrary opinion They 
said there was m Ireland an absence of crime and outrage, 
with a general sense of comfort and satisfaction such as was 
unknown in the previous history of the country Now, my 
lords, that was the issue placed before the country to decide 
I warned the constituencies that there was going on in Ire- 
land a conspiracy which aimed at the disunion of the two 
countries, and probably something more I said that if they 
were not careful, something might happen almost as bad as 
pestilence or famine The country, on the other hand, was 
immediately told that there was in Ireland a general sense of 
comfort and satisfaction unprecedented in the history of that 
country Now theie was a complett^ issue to be decided, and 
the country decided that Ireland was m a state of comfort ind 
satisfaction My observations, of course, were treated with 
that ridicule which a successful election always secures BTiat 
has occurred in Ireland since then? What is the state of 
Ireland at this present moment ^ I do not want to indulge in 
exaggerated phrases, nor do I wish to use language that would 
adequately express the horrors wluch have occurred m that 
country I think, however, I am not using exaggerated Ian- 
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guage wlien I say tliat in portions of Ireland tire sovereignty 
of onr Queen has been absolutely superseded. I think I a in 
not using exaggerated language when I say that Her Majesty’s 
Executive in Ireland have absolutely abdicated theii' functions. 
I think I am not using exaggerated language when I say that 
there have been months of mm-der and incendiarism and of 
every conceivable outrage. I think I am not using exaggerated 
language when I say that the Judges of the land have been 
denounced and defied, and that the administmtion of justice 
has altogether ceased ; and that the law — the Queen’s law — is 
no longer respected by the majority in that country. 

What has been the occasion of this ? Why have not steps 
been taken in proper time to prevent what everyone feels 
might have been nipped in the bud ? Why, it was because of 
these declarations that Ireland was in a state of comfort and 
content, and because the person who made them, being tlie 
most responsible person in the land, or about to become so, 
felt it necessary to act in his political position in harmony with 
his polemical one. Now, my lords, what happened when the 
change of G-ovemment took jila^ce ? The first thing that was 
done was a very slight thing. We had established a Eoyal 
Commission to inquire into the state of agricultm-e, not only 
in England, but in Ireland. That Commission had reached 
Ireland and was very busy in its operations. I believe there 
never before was a Eoyal Commission formed with such anxiety 
on the part of Grovernment that it should be an able, an 
adequate, and an impartial commission. Every shadow of 
opinion was represented and the ablest men were invited to sit 
upon it. I speak with the greatest confidence on this subject, 
as I myself undertook the task of forming that Commission. 
No sooner was the Government changed, however, than a new 
Eoyal Commission was appointed to inquhe into the state of 
agriculture in Ireland. What was the effect of that ? What- 
ever the intention might have been, the effect was to make the 
country understand that the new Government could place no 
confidence in the Eoyal Commission of the late administration. 

Well, Her Majesty’s Government being in office, the late 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland natm-ally thought the time had come 

VOL. II. Q 
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\vlien he ought to gi\ e them Kis opinion mth regard to that 
country. There had been very greatanxietytoknowivhat -srould 
be the course of Her Majesty’s Government in regard to the 
continuance of the Peace Preservation Act. I think there \ns 
at that time, if not a formal declaration, at least a general 
imdcistanding that probably the new Government would not 
projiose to continue that Act. Put, however that may be, the 
Lord-Lieutenant impressed upon Her Majesty’s ministers his 
opinion that the Peace Preservation Act should certainly be 
contmued. Noble lords will perfectly recollect what occurred 
on that occasion It has been said very frequently — I do not 
mean in this House, for that would give it great authority — 
but it has been said by what are called organs of opinion, which 
are in communication with political personages of influence, 
and whidi, therefore, speak with authority, that it was never 
the intention of the late Government to continue the Peace 
Preservation Act That is not true It is fortunate that I can 
prove this in a manner which will be satisfactory to your lordships 
and to the country, for a noble lord asked me a question on the 
subject before the dissolution of Parhament In my reply to 
him, after deprecating the assumption of the noble lord that, as 
a matter of course, I should be Prime Mimster in the new 
Parhament, of which I had very great doubt, I used these 
words , — ‘ But it is by no means imprudent to assume that the 
new Parliament will do itc duty to the country, and that it will 
repeat that Act, or, if necessary, support it with stronger 
measures if they are required in the circumstances of the times ’ 
My letter to theLord-Lieatenanfc involved tbecoahnuauceof 
the Peace Preservation Act It remains as a positive fact that 
the late Government were pledged to it In regard to what 
happened out of this House, there can be no question We 
had our own Bill drawn, and I am permitted to say that the 
late Chief Secretary for Ireland, who unfortunately is no longer 
a member of Parhament, offered that Bill very courteously to 
his successor. His sueces&or declined that offer, but he neces- 
sarily had the advantage of the official information upon which 
the late cabinet had determined to continue the Peace Pre- 
servation Act That information consisted of confidential 
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reports from, seventy persons of the highest authoritj’’ in this 
matter. All that he had, which alone ought to have convinced 
l\im that the time had arrived when that Act ought to be 
continued. However, Her hlajesty’s G-overnment took quite a 
different view. They made up their minds, not only to give a 
good shake to the Congress of Berlin, and to do everything 
they could to inform every being in Central Asia, and in every 
other part of Asia, that they meant to cut and run from the 
scene of a splendid conquest, but, following the same plan of 
throwing a stigma on ever^d-hing which their predecessors had 
proposed or executed, they determined that Ireland was to bo 
considered as a country in a state of comfort and satisfaction, 
and they have from that moment been legislating and 
administering affairs for a country in a stale of comfort and 
satisfaction. 

As time has advanced they have changed their course. 
How, at the last moment, they are about to do so on a great 
scale, because, unless thej' do it on a great scale, it is useless. 
Why, if they had only deigned to follow in the steps of their 
predecessors — if they had only partially done so — they would 
not have found themselves in then- present difficulties. 
Was the country really so devoid of incident that there was 
nothing to guide them as to the immediate future ? Parlia- 
ment was prorogued on September 7, and the only allusion in 
the Queen’s Speech to the state of Ireland was an expression of 
satisfaction that the condition of the peoi)le had been improved 
by the harvest.' Only a few days afterwards the murder of 
Lord Mountnorris occmTed. Your lordships know the condi- 
tion of Ireland at the present time. Europe knows it, Asia 
knows it. It is no longer, unhappily, a merely English ques- 
tion. The honour, perhaps the existence, of England depends 
upon our rallying om forces, not only with regard to Ireland, 
but -svith regard to other scenes of disquietude and danger 
which have been created by what has occurred in Ireland. 

It may be said, If these are your views, whj’^ do vcn not call 
upon Parliament to express them ? Well, I do net know any- 
thing which would be more justifiable than an amendment on the 
Address expressing oiir deep regi'et that meaenre- for raamtain- 
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ing peace and order, for guarding life and property, and, let 
me add, liberty, winch I tWlc is equally in danger in Ireland, 
were not taken in time, and pointing out tHat if such measures 
had been taken in time an enormous number of terrible 
incidents might have been averted ; that men would now have 
been alive who ha\e been murdered; that houses would now 
have been in existence which have been burned ; that cases of 
torture to man and beast would never have happened — ^for 
these things, as your lordships are aware, have mainly occurred 
within the past two months. But, my lords, there are occasions 
when even party considerations must be given up There are 
occasions when it may not be wise, even for your lordships, to 
place yourselves, as it were, at the head of public opinion in 
indignant remonstrance at the action of the ministry. The 
great dangers and disasters which have been impendjng or 
have happened in this country during the past nine months 
have ansen from the abuse of party feeling ; and for that reason 
alone, if there were no other, I would recommend your lordships 
to pause before taking any step which would weaken the nio\ e 
ments of the administration at this moment. 1 conclude that 
the Government have come to their determination in a 
fide spirit. I expect that their Bills, when introduced, will be 
found adequate to the occasion, for I am convinced that only 
ridicule will result if they are not conceived in a comprehensu e 
spirit. I conclude also that it is their intention to proceed 
with these Bills de die in diem, in order that some hope, some 
courage may he given to our loyal and long-suffering subjects 
in Ireland. ^Vhen those Bills have been passed, we shall he 
ready to consider any other measures which Her Jlajesty s 
Government may bring before Parliament. But I think it 
utter mockery to discuss any questions connected with Ireland 
now, except the restoration of peace and order, the re-estabhsli- 
ment of the sovereignty of the Queen, and a policy that will 
announce to Europe that the spmt of England has not ceased, 
and that, great as are the dangers that now environ minister^, 
the Parliament of England will be equal to the occasion. 
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[On February 17, 1876, Mr. Disi-aeli introduced a Bill for enabling 
Her Majesty to adopt a new title for the sovereignty of India. 
"When it became known that the title selected was that of Empress, a 
violent ferment was I'aised by the Opposition, who denounced the 
attempt to inti'oduce ‘ a bastard imperialism ’ into the English 
monarchy, and under cover of a new form to insinuate the thin 
end of the wedge of miUtai-y despotism. At this distance of time one 
wonders at the violence displayed. It subsequently appeared that 
the title of Empress was fii’st applied to Her Majesty by the Duke of 
Argyle when Secretaiy of State for India.] 

I N moving the second reading of this Bill I take the oppor- 
tunity of noticing a question which was addressed to me 
a few days ago by the honomrable member for Banbury.^ I 
thought at the time that the question was unfair and’ improper. 
The question was whether I was then prepared to inform the 
House of the title which Her Majesty would be advised to 
adopt with respect to the matter contained in the Bill before 
us, and my answer was, that I was not then prepared to give 
the information to the House! It appeared to me that that 
appeal, as I ventm’ed to remark, was unfair and improper, be- 
cause! fi^st place, on a controversial matter, it required 

me to make a statement respecting which I could offer no 
argument, as the wise inles of this' House, as regards questions 
and answers, are established. I should, therefore, have had to 
place before the House, on a matter respecting which there is 
controversy, the decision of the Grovernment, at the same time 
being incapacitated from offering any argument in favom* of it. 

1 This speech is reprinted from Hansard’s Delates by permission of Mr. 
Hansard. 

- Mr. B. Samnelson. 
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I tliought the question \fa8 improper, aho, in the second place, 
because it ura-i a dealing with tlie royal prerogative that, to 
"^ay the least, was wanting, as I thought, in respect. Both 
sides of the House agree that we aie ruled by a stnctly con- 
stitutional So\ ereign. But tbe constitution has invested Her 
jNIajesty with prerogatives of which she is wisely jealous, which 
she exercises always with firmness, but ever, when the feelings 
and claims of Pailiament are concerned, with the utmost con- 
sideration. It is the more requisite, therefore, that we should 
treat these prerogatives with the greatest respect, not to say 
leierence. In the present case if Her Majesty had desired to 
impart to the House of Commons information which the House 
icquired, the proper time would certainly be when the Bill in 
question uas under the consideration of the House. It would 
be more respectful to the House, as well as to the Queen, that 
such a communication should be made when the House was 
assembled to discu«s the question before them ; and such in- 
formation ought not to be imparted, I think, in answer to the 
casual inquiry of an individual member. 

From the beginning there has been no mystery at any time 
upon tbismatter. So farastheGovemmentareconcemedthey 
have acted strictly according to precedent, and it has not been 
in my power until the present evening to impart any information 
to the House upon the subject on which they intimated a wish 
to be informed. But, upon the first night, when I introduced 
this Bill, I did say, alluding to the prerogative of the Queen, 
and Her Majesty’s manner of exercising that prerogative, that 
t did not anticipate difficulties upon the subject. To this point, 
in the course of the few ob'iervations I have to make, I shall 
1 ecur ; but, before doing so, I shall make some remarks upon 
the objections which have been made to a title which it has 
been gratuitously assumed that Her Majesty, with respect to 
her dominions in India, wishes to adopt. It is a remarkable 
circumstance that all those who have made objections on this 
subject, have raised their olgections to one particular title 
alone. One alone has occurred to them — which jprimd facie 
IS rather an argument in favour of its being an apposite title. 
No doubt other objections have been urged in the debate, and 
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I will refer to them before proceeding to the other part of my 
remarks. It has been objected that the title of Emperor and 
Empress denotes military dominion; that it has never or 
rarely been adopted but by those who have obtained dominion 
by the sword, retained it by the sword, and governed by the 
sword ; and, to use the words of a right honoiuable gentleman’ 
who took part in the recent debate — ‘ Sentiment clothes the 
title of Emperor with bad associations.’ 

Now, the House must at once feel what vague and shadowy 
arguments — if they can be called arguments — are these : 
‘ Sentiment clothes the title of Emperor with bad associations.’ 
I \^eiy much doubt whether sentiment does clothe the title of 
Emperor with bad associations. I can remember, and many 
gentlemen can remember, the immortal passage of the greatest 
of modern historians, where lie gives his opinion that the hap- 
piness of mankind was never so completely assured or so long 
a time maintained as in the age of the Antonines, and the 
Autonines were emperors. The honourable gentleman may be 
of opinion that an imperial title is a modern invention, and its 
associations to him may be derived from a limited experience, 
of which he may be proud. But when so large a principle is 
laid down by one distinguished for liis historical knowledge, that. 
‘ Sentiment clothes the title of Emperor with bad associations,’ 
I may be allowed to vindicate what I believe to be the truth 
upon this matter. Then a second objection was mged — it was 
said, ‘ This is a clumsy periphrasis in which you are involving 
the country if you have not only royal but imperial majesties.’ 
Now, the right honomuble gentleman who made the remai’k, 
ought to have recollected that there would be no clumsy peri- 
phrasis of the kind. The majesty of England requires for its 
support no epithet. The Queen is not Her Eoyal IMajesty. 
The Queen is described properly as Her Majesty. Therefore 
the clumsy periphrasis of ‘Royal and Imperial’ Majesty could 
never occm’. 

There is, however, a stronger and more important objection 
which has been brought to this title of Empress. Put briefly 
and concisely it is this — that we diminish the supremacy of 
‘ IMr. Lowe, afterwards Lord Sherbrook. 
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the queenlj title hj investing Her Mijestj, though only locally, 
^nth an imperial dignity* I deny that any impenal dignity is 
superior to the queenly title, and I defy anyone to prove the 
reaerse. (^Hear.) I am happy to liave that cheer; but I hear 
and read every day of an intention to invest Her Majesty with 
a title superior to that which she has inherited from an illus- 
trious line of ancestors. It is necessary, therefore, to notice 
this statement. In times wluch mil guide us in any way upon 
such a subject, I doubt whether there is any precedent of an 
emperor ranking superior to a crowned head, unless that 
crowned head was hia avowed feudatory. I will take the most 
remarkable instance of impenal sway in modem history. 
When the Holy Roman Empire existed, and the German 
Emperor was crowned at Rome and called Ciesar, no doubt the 
princes of Germany, who were his feudatories, acknowledged 
Ills supremacy, whateier miglit be his title. 

But in those days there were great kings— there were kings 
of France, and kings of Spain, and kings of England — they 
never acknowledged the supremacy of the Head of the Holy 
Roman Empire, and the ongm, I have no doubt, of the ex- 
liression of the Act of Henry VIII., where the crown of Engbud 
IS described as an impenal crown, was the determination of 
that eminent monarch that at least there should be no mis- 
take upon the subject between himself and the Emperor 
Charles V. These may be considered .intiquanau illtisfmtions, 
and I will not dwell upon them, but will take more recent 
cases at a time when the jntercomse of nations and of Courts 
was regulated by the same system of diplomacy which now 
prevails. Upon this question, then, I say there can be no mis- 
take, for it has been settled by the assent, and the solemn 
assent, of Europe In the middle of the last centuiy a remark- 
able instance occurred which brought to a crisis this contro- 
versy, if it were a point of controversy. When Peter the 
Great emerged from his anomalous condition as a powerful 
sovereign — hardly recognised by his brother sovereigns — be 
changed the style and title of lus office from that of Czar to 
Emperor. That addition was acknowledged by England and 
by England alone. The rulers of Rus'iia as Emperors remained 
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unrecognised by the great comity of nations; and after 
Peter tlie Great they still continued to bear the titles of Czar 
and Czarina ; for more than one female sovereign flourished iu 
Eussia about the middle of the century. In 1745, Elizabeth, 
Czarina of Eussia, hanng by her armies and her councils 
interfered considerably in the affairs of Europe — probably 
(though I am not sure of this) influenced by tlie circumstances 
that the first Congress of Aix la Chapelle, in the middle of 
the last century, was about to meet — announced to her allies 
and to her brother sovereigns that she intended in future to 
take the title of Empress, instead of Czarina. Considerable 
excitement and commotion were caused at all the Coiuis and 
in all the Governments of Europe in consequence of this an- 
nouncement; buf the new title was recognised on condition that 
Her jMajesty should at the same time write a lettei*, called, in 
diplomatic language, a reversal, acknowledging that she thcreb}' 
made no difference in the etiquette and precedence of the 
Em-opean Courts, and would onl}^ rank upon terms of equalit}’’ 
with the other crowned heads of Europe. Upon these terms 
France, Spain, Austria, and Hungary admitted the Empress of 
Extssia into their equal society. 

For the next twenty years, under Peter HE, there were dis- 
cussions on the subject ; but he also gave a reversal, disclaiming 
superiority to other croxvned heads iu taking the title of 
Emperor. ^’S’^hen Catherine II. came to the throne, she objected 
to write this reversal, as being inconsistent with the dignity of 
a croxvned sovereign ; and she herself issued an edict to her 
own subjects, announcing, on her accession, her rank, style, and 
title ; and distinctly informing her subjects that, though she 
took that style and title, she only wished to rank xvith the 
other sovereigns of Em-ope. I should say that the whole of 
the diplomatic proceedings of the world from that time have 
acknowledged that result, and there can be no question on the 
subject. There was an attempt at the Congress of Vienna to 
introduce the subject of the classification of sovereigns ; but the 
difficulties of the subject were acknowledged by Prince Metter- 
nieh, by Lord Castlereagh, and by all the eminent statesmen 
of the time ; the subject was dropped ; the equality of crowned 
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Loads iras again acLnouledged, and the mode of precedence of 
their representatives at the different Courts was settled bj an 
alphabetical arrangementj or by the date of their arrival and 
letters of credit to that Court at once and for ever. The ques- 
tion of equahty between those sovereigns who styled themselves 
lijmperors and those who were crowned heads of ancient king- 
doms, intliout reference to population, revenue, or extent of 
territory, was estabhshed and permanently adopted. 

Now, Sir, the honourable gentleman the member for Glasgow 
(^Ir. Anderson) said the other day, ‘ If Empress means nothing 
more than Queen, why should you have Empress ? If it means 
something else, then I am against adopting it.’ IFeJl, I have 
pioved to you that it does not mean anything else. Then, why 
should you adopt it ? Well, that is one of those questions 
which, if pursued in the same spirit, and apphed to all the ele- 
ments of society, might resolve it into its onginal elements. 
The amplification of titles is no new system, no new idea ; it has 
marked all ages, and has been m accordance with the manners 
and customs of all countries. The ampbfication of titles is 
founded upon a great respect for local influences, for the 
memory of distinguished deeds, and passages of interest in the 
history of countries. It is only by the amphficatiou of titles 
that you can often touch and satisfy the imagination of nations , 
and that is an element which Govemments must not despise 
Well, then, it is said that if this title of Emi>ress is adopted, it 
would be un-English. But why un-English ’ I have some- 
times heard the ballot called un-Enghsh, and indignant orators 
on the other side have protested against the Use of an epithet 
of that character which nobody could define, and which nobody 
ought to employ. I should hke to know why the title is un- 
Enghsh- A gentleman the other day, referring to this question 
now exciting Parliament and the country, recalled to the recol- 
lection of the public the dedication of one of the most beautiful 
productions of the English muse to the Sovereign of this 
country ; and speaking of the age distinguished by an Elizabeth, 
by a Shakespeare, and by a Bacon, he asked whether the use 
of the word Empress^ applied by one who was second in In** 
power of expression and in his poetic resources only to Shake- 
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speave himself, in the dedication of an immortal Avork to Queen 
Elizabeth was not, at least, an act which proved that the word 
and the feeling were not un-English ? Then, of course, it was 
immediately answered by those who criticised the illustrat,ion 
that this was merely the fancy of a poet. But I do not think 
it was the fancy of a poet. The fancy of the most fanciful of 
poets was exhausted in the exuberant imagination which 
idealised his illustrious Sovereign as the ‘ Fa eiy Queen.’ He 
did not call her Empress then — ^lie called her the ‘ Fabry Queen.’ 
But when his theme excited the admiration of royalty — when 
he had the prmlege of reciting some of his cantos to Qiicen 
Elizabeth, and she expressed a wish that the work should be 
dedicated to her — then Spenser had, no doubt, to consult, the 
friends in whom he could confide as to the style in which he 
should approach so solemn an occjision, and win to himself still 
more the interest of his illustrious Sovereign. He was a man 
who lived among courtiers and state.'^men. He had as friends 
Sidney and Raleigh ; and I have little doubt that it was by the 
ad^dce of Sidney and Raleigh that he addressed his Sovereign 
as Empress,^ ‘ The Queen of England, of Ireland, and of Virginia,’ 
the hand of Sir Walter Raleigh being probably sho\vn in the 
title of the Queen of Virginia; and it is not at all improbable 
that Elizabeth herself, who possessed so much literary taste, and 
who prided herself upon imjiroving the phrases of the greatest 
poet, revised the dedication. That example clearlj'- shows that 
the objection of this assumed adoption by Her jMajesty of the 
title of Empress as un-English could hardly exist in an age 
when the word was used with so much honour — ^in an age of 
^ words which wise Bacon and brave Raleigh spake.’ 

I think it is obvious from these remarks, made upon the 
assumption that the title which Her ]Ma,jesty would be pleased 
to adopt by her Proclamation would be ‘ Empress,’ that the 
title would be one to which there could be no objection. 
I am empowered, therefore, to say that the title would be 
‘ Empress,’ and that Her Majesty would be ‘Victoria, by the 
<xraee of God, of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 

* ‘ To the most mightie and magnificent Empresse, Elizabeth, the Grace 
of God, Queen of England, &c.’ 
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Ireland, Queen, Defender of the Faith, and Empress of India.’ 
No^\, I know it may be said— it was said at a recent debate and 
urged strongly by the nght hononrable gentleman the member 
for Bradford (Mr. W. E Forster)— that this addition to Her 
jNIajesty’s style, and in this addition alone, we are treating 
without consideration the colonies. I cannot m any way 
concur in that opinion. No one honours more than myself the 
Colonial Empire of England , no one is more anxious to main- 
tain it. No one regrets more than I do that favourable oppor- 
tunities have been lost of identif3ung the colonies with the roy il 
race of England. But we have to deal now with another sub- 
ject, and one essentially different from the colonial condition 
The condition of India and the condition of the colonies ba\ e 
no similanty. In the colonies you have, first of all, a fluctuat- 
ing population ; a man is member of Parbament, it may be, for 
IMelboume this year, and next year he is member of Parbament 
for Westminster. A colonist finds a nugget, or he fleeces a 
thousand flocks He makes a fortune. He returns to England, 
he buys an. estate , he becomes a magistrate , be represents 
Majesty, he becomes high shenff: he has a magnificent 
house near Hyde Park , he goes to Court, to levies, to drawing- 
rooms j he has an opportunity of plighting his troth personally 
to his Sovereign s he is m frequent and direct commumcation 
with her. But that is not the case with the inhabitant of India. 

The condition of colonial society is of a fluctuating character 
Its political and social elements change. I remember, twenty 
years ago, a distinguished statesman (^) who wilUngly would have 
seen a Dukedom of Canada But Canada has now no separate 
existence. It is called the ‘ Dominion,’ and includes se^ eral 
other provinces. There is no similarity between the curcum- 
stances of our colonial fellow-subjects in India, Oar colomsts 
are English ; they come, they go, they are careful to make for- 
tunes, to mvest their money in England , their interests in this 
country are immense, ramified, complicated, and they ha\e 
constant opportunities of improving and ^employing the rela- 
tions which exist between themselves and their countrymen in 
the metroi>ohs Their relations to the Soiereign are ample j 
they satisfy them. The colonists are proud of those relations j 
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they ai'e interested in the titles of the Queen ; they look for\vard 
to return Avhen they leave England ; they do return ; in short, 
they are Englishmen. 

E’o^y let me say one word before I luovc the second reading 
of this Bill, upon the effect it may have upon India. It is not 
without consideration, it is not wilhout the utmost care, it is 
not until after the deepest thought, that we have felt it our 
duty to introduce this Bill into Parliament. It is desired in 
India ; it is anxiousl}^ expected. The princes and nations 
of India, unless we are deceived — and we have omitted no 
means which we could obtain information and form opinions 
— look to it with the utmost interest. They know exactly what, 
it means, though there maj’’ be some honourable members in 
this House who do not. They know in India what this Bill 
means, and they Icnow that what it means is what they ^^sh. 
I do myself most earnestly impress upon the House to remove 
prejudice from their minds and to pass the second reading of 
this Bill without a division. Let not oiu’ divisions be miscon- 
strued. Let the people of India feel that there is a sym2)athetic 
chord between us and them, and do not let Europe suppose for 
a moment that there are any in this House who are not deeply 
conscious of the importance of our Indian Em2)ire. Unfor- 
tunate words have been heaixl in the debate upon this subject: 
but I will not believe that any member of this House seriously 
contemplates the loss of our Indian Empire. I trust, therefore, 
that the House will give to this Bill a second reading without 
a division. By permission of the Queen, I have communicated, 
on the part of my colleagues, the intention of Her Majesty, 
which- she will exjpress in her Proclamation. If you sanction 
the passing of this Bdl, it will be an act, to my mind, that will 
add splendour even to her throne, and security even to her 
empire. 
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THE AFGHAN WAR December 10, 1878 

[On December 5, 1878, Parliameiit was called together to receive 
a message from the Queen requesting that provision might be made for 
an expeditionary force dwpatche<l against the Ameer of Afghamstan 
He had received a Russitm envoy, and had dechned to admit an 
Engh'sh one Explanations were demanded and refused, and war was 
the result Lord Grey moved an Amendment to the Address, which 
was negitivcd without a division But on the following Monday, the 
9th, on Lord Cranhrool.. moving that Parliament do consent to the 
application of the Indian Revenue to this purpose, an Amend 
ment embodying a vote of censure was moved by Lord Halifax and 
produced a debate of two nights The Amendment was defeated by 
201 votes to 65 , and on the second night Lord Beaconsfield wound 
up the debate with a speech which extorted the admiration of some 
of his m<»t hostile cntica ] 

M y LORDS, — I hope you will think me justified if I ask to 
detain you for a few moments My noble and learned 
fnend on the woolsack sketched to us, as it were in allegory, a 
picture that may give to your lordships an idea of this north- 
western boundary that has been the subject of discussion these 
two nights My lords, I think it is advisable that at this 
moment some general conception of this scheme should be in 
your possession I would picture it, not in allegory, hut such as 
It really exists. That boundary, that north-western houndarj of 
our Indian Empire, is a chain of mountains of the highest 
branch , a branch, indeed, of mountains the highest in the 
world, and higher even than the Andes Yet no portion of 
this country is in possession of the inhabitant's of the Indnn 
Empire or Government, and through its passes invading armies 
may make their raids, or wild and turbulent tribes rwaige the 
fertile plains which are entrusted to your Government in tint 
part of the world. Well, then, my lords, I ventured to -ny 
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that the inconvenience and the injury of such a boundary vcre 
felt by the Grovernment of India, and had been more than 
once the subject of their consideration, and the noble viscount 
^vho moves this amendment expressed upon tliat subject his 
incredulity ndth respect to my observations. He told us that 
he had much acquaintance with the Governors of India, and 
that he could not recall aii}’^ Viceroy who had cxjDerienced a 
feehufif or couHction of that kind. 

Well, now, my lords, let us look for a moment to the facts 
of the case. We have been in jiossession of tliis boundary for, 
I believe, twenty-eight years. During that period we have lieen 
obliged to fit out nineteen considerable expeditions to control 
its inhabitants, between fifty and sixty guerilla enterprises, and 
have employed ujion these exjieditions between 50,000 and 
00,000 of Her IMajesty’s troops. All I can sa}’’ is that if none 
of the Viceroys of India who are the acquaintances of the noble 
lord have felt the inconvenience, or if they have been insensible 
to the injm-y, of such a boundaiy, they were not fit to be 
Viceroys. But I cannot believe that that is the case. ]\Iy 
information would lead me to a veiy different result. The 
government of India is not merely a concern of Viceroys, but 
it is a concern of statesmen, both eminent civilians and military 
leaders of world-wide renown. And it was the information 
which I derived from one of the most eminent individuals of 
that character and class that influenced me to make that ob- 
servation which I made. That eminent personage was for a 
• considerable time a member of the Indian administration. 
He was not prejudiced in favour of the views adopted by Her 
Majesty’s Government. For a considerable penod, notwith- 
standing his sense of the inconvenience and the injmy of this 
boundary, he was one of those who opposed any change, because 
he believed it was better to incm* that inconvenience and 
injury than to embark on the difficult office of maldng a fresh 
boundary and disturbing arrangements which were necessarily 
of a political character. Eemembering the possibility of some 
Power equal to om- own attacking us in that part of the world, 
and remembering also that some ten years ago that Power was 
2,000 miles distant from om* boundaries, a man might con- 
VOL. II. R 
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sistently have upheld the arrangement that then existed, anc 
yet might by the force of circumstances and the lapse of tim( 
be now a sincere supporter of the policy which Her 3Iajesty’ 
Government now recommends. 

That, for instance, is the case of Lord Napier of IMagdah 
It was only recently that I received a telegram from him in 
which he says, * A careful study of our frontier convinces me 
that a rectification of our frontier is necessary.’ Those are the 
w ords of one of great experience and of consummate abihty and 
judgment, who for a long time was opposed to that which he 
now finds is absolutely necessary. He does not slirink from 
the use of the word * rectification,* although definitions of that 
word have been given by many noble lords opposite which are 
not to be found in any dictionary. The noble earl who resumed 
the debate to-night spoke of rectification as though it were 
anotljerphrase for spoliation and annexation. I expected those 
cheers and wished to receive them. Another noble earl who 
spoke in the debate yesterday — I wrote down his words, because, 
unfortunately, on a previous occasion he seemed to accuse me 
of misquoting him — said, ‘ I hate the word “rectification.” It 
seems to me to savour of the worst traditions of the French 
Empire — a word to conceal wrong and robbery.’ A noble earl ' 
described it as a dark word, and he seemed to tremble as he 
uttered it. For my own part I cannot agree in any oi these 
definitions. The rectification of our frontier is a correct diplo- 
matic term which is accepted by the highest authonties and 
which has a precise and a definite meaning. The rectification 
of frontiers, instead of being a word of the French Empire, had 
been long adopted, and your lordships will be surprised to find 
that the peace of the world very much depends upon those 
treaties If all the treaties for the rectification of frontiers 
were destroyed as instruments of the terrible kind described b} 
noble lords opposite and ly the noble earl on the cross benche®, 
the peace of the world would be endangered, and might be 
destroyed. 

Well, my lords, after that observation the other night, I 
took a note of some treaties for the rectification of frontier®, 


* Lari of Carnarvon 
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and I took tliem on conditions 'wliicli I am sure your lordslii]is 
Avill aoi*ee are fail*. Fii'st of all they are all modern — I would 
not produce old specimens. Secondly, they are not only 
modern treaties, but treaties none of which were entered into 
or negotiated after a war. Therefore they are not the con- 
sequences of force or fraud. Now, I find that from 1856 to 
1868 — quite in om- oivn time — there were five treaties between 
France and Spain for the rectification of frontiers, and I have 
no hesitation myself in saying that if any of those treaties had 
not taken place, there would have been war between France 
and Spain, and that the existence of those treaties prevented 
war. Between France and Switzerland there was a treaty for 
the rectification of frontiers in December 1862— a treaty of 
some celebrity — one wliich was certainly not a dark instrument. 
It was a treaty which certainly has contributed to the main- 
tenance of peace. There is a treaty between Great Britain and 
France for the rectification of frontiers, and it might surprise 
one to find a treaty of that land between an island and a con- 
tinent ; but it had reference to their possessions in the East 
Indies. That is a modern treaty. There is a treaty for the 
rectification of frontiers between Italy and Switzerland, and one 
between Portugal and the Transvaal, of which I believe the 
noble earl on the cross benches has some knowledge. To make 
it complete, there is a treaty for the rectification of frontiers 
between Great Britain and an Oriental kingdom like Afghan- 
istan — the kingdom of Siam. 

Now, I believe the number of those treaties I have mentioned 
— some dozen — ^might be doubled or even trebled if it were 
necessary. The observation of the noble earl ’ deserves remark. 
A rectification of frontiers does not necessarily involve a dimi- 
nution of territory. Many such treaties are carried on by an 
equivalent. I made no application of those treaties to any case 
like Afghanistan. I have not touched upon that point yet. 
The noble earl is impetuous. It has been said that I stated 
the object of the war to be a rectification of frontier — the sub- 
stitution of a scientific for a haphazard frontier. But' in the 
first place I never said that was the object of the war T 

' Earl Grey. 
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treated it as a po'!i,ible consequence of the war, which is a veiy 
different thing Our application to the Ameer was, m fact, 
founded upon the principle of lectifying our frontier without 
any disturbance of terntory whatever 

^^'■hat was our difficulty with regard to Afghanistan ’ A\ e 
could gain no information as to what was going on beyond the 
mountain range or avhat was preparing in the numerous valleys 
of Afghanistan What we wanted, therefore, was eyes to see 
and ears to hear, and we should have attained our object had 
the Ameer made to us those concessions which are commonly 
granted by all civibsed States, and which even some Oriental 
States do not deny us — namely, to have a minister at his 
capital — a demand which we did not press — and men hke our 
consuls'general at some of his chief towns That virtually 
would have been a rectification of our frontier, because we 
should have got nd of those obstacles that rendered it utterly 
impossible for us to conduct public affairs with any knowledge 
of the circumstances with which we hid to deal as regarded 
Afghanistan Therefore, the noble earl is precipitate in con- 
cluding, because I am m favour of a rectification of frontier, 
that necessarily any change would occur I only say that 
abstractedly there is no absolute necessity for any change, 
because you may rectify a frontier m different ways — by equi- 
valents and so forth 

But, my lords, my observations on that subject m another 
place ^ were made rather with reference m my mind to certain 
wild ideas that were prevalent, to the effect that it was the 
intention of the Government to conquer Afghanistan and annex 
it to our Empire I exiilamed that that was not our object, and 
that a Scientific rectification of our fiontier would effect for ns 
all the results we desired And, my lords, what is a scientific 
frontier compared with a haphazard one ? MTiy* it is, as a 
great military authority has said, this — a scientific fiontier cm 
be defended with a gamson of 5,000 men, while with a hap- 
hazard one you may reqmre an army of 100,000 men, and 
ev en then not be ‘«afe from sudden attack It is not for ns 
now to consider what arrangements may be made witli this 
* Spcocli at QnJtllial! l^ov 9 18«8 
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object further than to say that Her Majesty’s ministers, after 
all that has occiuTed, will feel it their duty to take care of the 
security of the Indian Empire. Whatever may be the objec- 
tions to the present north-v’estern frontier of our Indian Em- 
pire, I have no doubt things would have gone on in the same 
way, members of the Indian administration would have been 
equally conscious of the deficiencies of that frontier, and yet so 
difficult is the task of amending the frontier, and so great are 
the obstacles which certainly present themselves, things would 
have gone on, I dare say, as they had gone on for twenty-eight 
years, had it not been for the sudden appearance of Eussia in 
the immediate vicinit}' of Afghanistan. 

I speak on that subject with franlcness. It is, no doubt, mxich 
easier to speak of it now than it would have been a year ago, or 
night months ago. Eight months ago war was more than probable 
between this country and Russia, and a word might have pre- 
cipitated that war. At present we know from the language of 
the gracious Speech from the Throne that Her Majesty’s rela- 
tions with all Powers are friendly, and they are not less friendly 
with Russia than with any other Power. I will say of the 
expedition which Russia was preparing in Central Asia at the 
time when she believed that war was inevitable between om’ 
country and herself — I will say at once that I hold that all those 
prejxarations on the part of Russia were perfectly allowable ; and 
if war had occm'red of course they would have contributed to 
bring about the ultimate result whatever it might have been. 
Had we been in the position of Russia, I doubt not we might 
have undertaken some enteiqxrise of a similar kind. No doubt 
there were a great many wild expressions uttered by persons of 
some authority. No doubt there have been dreams indulged 
in by individuals which were never realised. I dare say there 
are Russian officers who would not have dishked to cool the 
hoofs of their horses in the waters of the Indus; on the 
other hand, I dare say, there were some English soldiers who 
' would have liked to catch a glance of the Caspian, and to 
have exclaimed OaXarra, like the soldiers of Xenophon. We 
may now dismiss from our considerations all these dreams and 
wild expressions, and admit that if war had occurred between the 
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two countries, all tlie preparations in Central Asia against Great 
Bntain in India were perfectly justifiable , but, when it was 
found out that war was not to be made, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment made courteous representations to St. Petersburg, and it 
was impossible that anything could be more frank and satisfac- 
tory than the manner in whicli they were met. The Emperor of 
Russia said, ‘It is very true we did intend to injure you as much 
vs we could on your Indian border, but war has not occurred. 
War, I trust, will not occur between Russia and England. We 
have already gi\ en order** for the troops to retire to their old 
stations beyond the Oxus ; our ambassador shall be merely con- 
sidered as a provisional ambassador on a mission of courtesy, 
and as soon as possible he shall return.’ I think that was suffi- 
cient and satisfactory conduct on the part of Russia lu regard 
to this matter. 

But it IS totally impossible for us, after all that has oc- 
curred, to leave things as they were After you had found the 
Russian armies almost in sight of Afghanistan, and their 
embassy within the walls of Cabul, you could not go on with 
the old system and indulge in the fancy that your frontier was 
a becoming and secure frontier in the circumstances. It was, 
therefore, absolutely necessary to considei what course we should 
take The noble earl who spoke last night from the cross bench 
made a most ingenious speech, marked by all his characteristics. 

I never was more pleased. I listened for a long time to what 
seemed a complete vindication of the Government ; and remem- 
bering it came from an old comrade in arms with whom I had 
worked for a quarter of a century with entire concert, who had 
left me unfortunately from circumstances over which he had 
no control, I thought he was making the amende by taking an 
early opportunity of vindicating the policy of the Government. 
But, before sitting down, all that romantic flutter of the heart 
which I had experienced entirely ceased when I found that, 

notwithstanding his approbation of the Goi emment pohey, lie 

was going to vote for the amendment. What surprised roe 
more than anything was the reason he gave for it, and tint 
was because we did not go to war with Russia. The noble 
lord said, ‘If you acted logically and properly jou ought 
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to have crone to war with l\UPsia. and (hereforo T innst vote 
for the amendment." ‘You ought, not. only to luive gone 
to war with ItuPsia, hut. in regard to Afghanistan yon ought 
to have treated the Ameer with more courtesy and kindness. 
You ought to have made appeals to him and taken every stej) 
which might gain his consideration and innuence his ])nliey.’ 
jMy lords, that is the course which we have pursued. Ih-ally, 
the Ameer of Afghanistan has been treated like a s])oiled child. 
He has had messages sent, to him, he has had messengers 
offered to him. He has sent messengers to us who have been 
comieously received. We have wit ten him letters, some of 
which he has not answered, and others he has answered with 
unkindness. AVhat more could we do? Y('t the noble earl i< 
going to vote against the Government, bccanse with, we think, 
an imperfect conception of our conduct, he says we have 
behaved harslil}' to the Ameer, :iiid not t.-ilom the pro))er eoursf' 
of behaving hostilely to Kussia. But, then, remember Kussia 
has taken every step in this business so as to make hononrable 
amends to England, and her conduct ])resonts the most striking 
contrast to that furnished by the Ameer. 

Then there was another point which at this late hour of 
the night 1 cannot dwell u])on,but which T will notice, because 
it has been treated with great misconception. It refers to the 
financial part of the question — to the expenses. jMy noble 
fi-iend on the cross benches has no confidence in our finance. 
He recalls the instance of the Ab3'ssinian invasion, and he 
says that there was an estimate of 3,000,000^, and it tunicd 
out to be 9,000,000L My noble friend ought, to be well 
informed on that subject, because it was at his instance and 
by his adrtce that we made war ujDon Abyssinia. I believe 
better advice was never given ; a more necessary war was never 
made ; but when that war took place it unfortunately occurred 
very late in the season, and the cabinet were of opinion and 
were informed by those who were competent to advise them in 
such matters that the affair could not be finished in one cam- 
paign. But information reached the Government which con- 
vinced them that by great exertions and expense it might 
he concluded in one campaign, and we did not hesitate to incur 
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that e'^pense, which 'imounted to a very large sum, and which 
was chiefly spent in obtaining means of transport But it was 
through that expenditure that Lord Napier, in addition to his 
great qualities and skill, was enabled to conclude the Abyssinian 
War in one campaign If you had had two campaigns, j ou 
would have spent not 9,000,000^ , but more In the second 
campaign you might ha\e had a \ery bad season, instead of the 
very fine season that we had , and you might, instead of savage”, 
have found European officers who would have assisted them 
in resisting their enemy But, instead of that, Lord Napier 
conducted the one campaign to a successful issue without, I 
believe, the loss of a single life 

Well, my lords, the question is, ^^’hat is the course we 
ought to take at the present moment ^ I was in hopes, after 
the debate the other night, m which no one interfered with 
tho«e members of your lordships* House whose conduct was 
implicated in the various Blue-books on the table, that we 
might have discu'sed the political character of the question 
much more fully than we have done, and that we should not 
be again lost in a series of what I must call wrangles about 
the conduct of ministers who are in office and who ore out 
If the noble viscount who has just sat down is satisfied with 
the triumphant speech of the late Viceroy of India, as be 
describes it, I can only say that it is not a speech which will 
give to the people of England that knowledge which is desir 
ible, and which they wish to have, of the great question at 
issue If I am to sum up the three nights' debate which we 
virtually have had upon this matter, I should say it must be 
summed up in a sentence, so far as the discussions have gone 
We have done something which in theory you approve, and 
which, if England had acted in tune, you would have done joui- 
selve” In a despatch of the noble Viceroy who addressed us 
at such length this evening your lordslups will find this state- 
ment His Government is alarmed by an account tiiat the 
Russians are going to occupy ircrv, and what is proposed i" 
this He proposes that we should make — I do not know that ft 
was not to be an offensive and defensive allnnce, but certainl> 
a defensive alliance witli Afghanistan, and that English officer’ 
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slioulcl be immediately admitlcd to ITerat. Wlial is tlio dificr- 


euce^ 

Lord Northbrook : I never made any such proposal. 

The Earl of Eeaconsfield: I am sony that the noble lord is 
in the habit of contradicling vilhont appealing lo documents. 
I can give the date to the noble lord, lie will find i< in dune, 
1875. The despatch says, ‘ Much discussion has recently taken 
Xdace as to the effect that would be produced by a Russian 
advance to jMerv. We have before stated to Her ^Majesty’s 
Government our apprehension that the assumption by Russia 
of authority over the whole Turcoman count ly would create 
alarm in Afghanistan, and we think it desirable to express our 
opinion of the course which shoiild be adopted if it should 
take place.’ Here it is : ‘ It would then become necessary to 
give additional and more specific assurances to the ruler of 
Afghanistan that we are ])repared to assist him to defend 
Afghanistan against attack from without.' ‘ It would probably 
be desirable to enter into a treaty engagement with liirn,’ — not 
merely an assurance, but ‘a treaty engagement with him ; and 
the establishment of a British resident in Herat would be the 
natural consequence of such an engagement and of the nearer 
approach of the Russian frontier.’ I appeal to yom- lordships 
whether this quotation does not entirely snbstantiate my stat e- 
ment as to the policy of the noble earl, and whether my sum- 
mary comparison between the policy of the late Viceroy and our 
own is not correct. I have no objection at any time to be 
interrupted, and the only reason why I regret it now is that it 
will add to the few moments dming which I shall have to 
trouble you. 

I received yesterday a communication from Lord Napier of 
Magdala, who could not arrive in time to take part in tliis de- 
bate. He says, ‘ Afghanistan, if in the hands of a hostile Power, 
may at any time deal a fatal blow to our Empire. We cannot 
remain on the defensive without a ruinous drain on oin re- 
sources. Our frontier is weak ; an advanced position is neces- 
sary for our safety.’ When I am told that no military authority 
justifies Her Majesty’s Government, I can ai^peal with confidence 
to one who, I believe, must rank among the very highest 
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military authorities. I ^vill not detain your lordships, because it 
IS impossible, in your exhausted state, having met at an extra- 
ordinarily early hour to day, to enter into any great discussion. 
^yhat I want to impress on your lordships before you divide — 
which you mil do m a very few minutes — -is that you should not 
mi'iapprehend the issue on which you have to decide. It is a 
very grave one. It is not a question of the Khyber Passmerely 
and of some small cantonments at Dakka or at Jellalabad. It 
IS a question which concerns the character and the influence of 
England in Europe. And yonr conduct to-day will animate 
this country and encourage Europe, if it be such a«s I would 
fain believe you are determined to accomplish. 

My lords, I object entirely to this amendment of the noble 
lord. It is an absurd position almost in which to put the House 
of Lord's to come down and appeal to them to stop the supplies 
to Her ^lajesty. If the amendment is substituted for our 
original motion, that would be the inevitable result. I cannot 
believe that many noble lords opposite, when they accurately 
understand the issue which is before them, can sanction, such a 
course. They can scarcely have been oon&cious of the dangerous 
precipice to which the noble viscount, the mover of the amend- 
ment, was leading them. We ha\e s^en in this debate an 
indignant spirit hostile to these tactics e^ meed by some of the 
most eminent members of the party. The speech of the noble 
duke,* wbich ^vas hailed from both sides of the House, was one 
which expressed the sentiments which I am sure the great 
majontj must feel. What I see in the amendment is not an 
assertion of great principles, which no man honours more than 
myself. What is at the bottom of it is rather that principle of 
peace at any price which a certain party in this country upholds. 
It IS that dangerous dogma which I believe animates the ranks 
before me at this moment, aUhotigh many of them may be uncon- 
scious of it. That deleterious doctrine haunts the people of this 
country in every form. Sometimes it is a committee ; sometimes 
it is a letter j sometimes it is an amendment to the Addre’s j 
sometimes it is a proposition to stop the supphes. That doctrine 
has done more mischief than any I can well recall that ha'e 
■ Xte Hoke of Someisct 
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been afloat in tins centiny. It lias occasioned more wars ilian 
(he most ruthless conquerors. It has disturbed and nearly 
<iestro3'ed that political equilibrium so necessary to the liberties 
of nations and the welfare of the world. It has dimmed occa- 
sionally for a moment even the majesty of England. And, mj' 
lords, to-night 3^011 have an opportimit3’’j which I trust 3^011 will 
not lose, of branding these opinions, these deleterious dogmas, 
with the reprobation of the Peers of England. 
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WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. March 26, 1879 

following speech was delivered on the occasion ol a Re*?©- 
Intion proposed by the Llarquis of Lansdown to the effect ‘ Tliat 
this House, while willing to support Her Majesty’s Government in 
all necessaiy measures for defending the possessions of Her lyfijestj in 
South Africa, regrets that the uUtmatuni, which was calculated to 
produce immediate war, should have been presented to the Zulu King 
without authority from the responsible advisers of the Crown, and 
that an offensive war should have been commenced without impentire 
and pressing necessity or adequate preparation , and the House regret's 
that, after the censure passed upon the High Commissioner by Her 
Majesty’s Government in the despatch of March 19, 1879, the conduct 
of affairs m South Africa should be retained m his hands' TIio 
motion was negatived by a majonty of 95 — the ‘ contents 'being 61, 
the ‘ non contents ’ 156 ] 

T he earl of BEACO^"SFIELD,— I genonlly find there 
IS one advantage at the end of a debate besides the 
relief which is afforded by its termination, and that is that both 
sjde<5 of the House seem pretty well agreed as to the particuhr 
point that really is at issue j hut the nch humour of the noble 
duke * has again diverted us from the consideration of the motion 
really before the House. If the noble duke and his friend5> 
were desirous of knowing what was the policy which Her 
hlajesty’s Government were prepared generally to pursue in 
South Africa, if they were prepared to challenge the policy of 
Sir Bartle Frere in all its details, I should have thought they 
would have produced a very different motion from that which 
is now lying on your lordships' tabic ; for that is a motion of 
a most limited character, and, accordmg to the strict rules of 
parliamentary discussion, precludes you from most of the sub- 
jects which ha\e lately been introduced to our considention, 
and which principally have emanated from noble lord<! oppo- 
* rhe puLc of Somer^t 
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site. We have not been summoned here to-day to consider 
the policy of the acquisition of the Transvaal. These are sub- 
jects on which I am sm’e the G-overnment would be prepared 
to address your lordships if their conduct were clearly and fairly 
impugned. And with regard to the annexation of the province, 
which has certainly very much filled the mouths of men of late, 
I can easily conceive that that would have been a subject for 
fair discussion in this House, and we should have heard, as we 
have heard to-night, though in a manner somewhat unexpected, 
from the natm’e of the resolution before us, from the noble lord 
who was recently the Secretary of State for the Colonies, the 
principal reasons which induced the Government to sanction 
that policy — a policy which I believe can be defended, but 
which has not been impugned to-night in any formal manner. 

What has been impugned to-night is the conduct of the 
Government in sanctioning, n'ot the policy of Sir Bartle Frere, 
but his taking a most important step without consulting them, 
which on such a subject is the usual practice with all Govern- 
ments. But the noble lord opposite who introduced the sub- 
ject does not even impugn the j)olicy of the Lord High Com- 
missioner, and it was left’ for the noble duke who has just 
addressed us, and who ought to have brought forward this 
question if his views are so strongly entertained by him on the 
matter, not in supporting a resolution such as now lies on your 
lordships’ table, but one which would have involved a discussion 
of the policy of the Government and that of the high officer 
who is particularly interested in it. 

My noble friend the noble marquis ^ who very recently 
addressed the House touched the real question which is before 
us, and it is a very important question, although it is not of 
the expansive character of the one which would have been jus- 
tified by the comments of noble lords opposite. What we have 
to decide to-night is this — ^whether Her Majesty’s Government 
shall have the power of recommending to the Sovereign the 
employment of a high officer to fulfil duties of the utmost 
importance, or whether that exercise of the prerogative on 
then- advice shall be successfully impugned and that appoint- 

• Lord Salisbury. 
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ment superseded by noble lords opposite. That course is 
perfectly constitutional if they are prepared to take the con- 
sequences. But let it be understood what the issue is. It is 
this, — that a censure upon the Government is called for because 
they have selected the individual who on the whole they think 
is the best qualified successfully to fulfil the duties of High 
Commissioner. The noble lords opposite make that proposition ; 
and if they succeed they will succeed in that which has hitherto 
been considered one of the most difiRcult tasks of the Executive 
Government — that is to say, they will supersede the individual 
whom the Sovereign, in the exercise of her prerogative, under 
the advice of her ministers, has selected for an important post. 
I cannot agree in the general remark made by the noble duke 
that because an individual has committed an error, and even a 
considerable error, fof that reason, withont any reference either 
to his past services or his present qualifications, immediately a 
change should be recommended and he should be recalled from 
the scene of his duties. 

I remember myself a case not altogether difi'erent from tlie 
present one. It happened some years ago when I sat in the 
other House. Then a very high official — a diplomatist of great 
eminence —a member of the Liberal party — bad committed 
what was deemed a great indiscretion, and was deemed a great 
indiscretion by several menabers of his own party; and the 
.Government were asked in a formal nianner by a Liberal 
member whether that distinguished diplomatist had been in 
.consequence recalled. But the person who was then responsible 
for the conduct of public affiiirs in that House — the humble 
indi%'idual who is now addressing your lordships — made this 
answer with the full concurrence of his colleagues — denied that 
that distinguished diplomatist was recalled, and said that great 
services are not cancelled by one act or one single error, 
however it may be regretted, at the moment. That is what I 
said then with regard to Sir James Hudson,* and what I say now 
with regard to Sir Bartle Frere. But I do not wish to rest on 
that. I confess that, so keen is my sense of responsibility and 

> Sir James Undson was minister at Turin from 1852 to 1863, and was 
thoa''lit to bare expressed himself indiscreetly on the qnestioa of Italian 
nationality. 
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that of my colleagues, and I am sure also that of noble lords 
opposite, that we would not allow our decisions in such matters 
to be unduly influenced by personal considerations of any kind. 
What we had to determine is this. Was it wise that such an 
act on the part of Sir Bartle Frere as, in fact, commencing war 
without consulting the Government at home, and without their 
sanction, should be passed unnoticed ? Ought it not to be 
noticed in a manner which should convey to that eminent 
person a clear conviction of the feelings of Her Majesty’s 
Government ; and at the same time was it not their dut}'- to 
consider, were he superseded, whether they could place in his 
position an individual equally qualified to fulfil the great duties 
and responsibility resting on him ? That is what we had to 
consider. We considered it entirely with reference to the public 
interest, and the public interest alone, and we arrived at a con- 
Auction that on the whole the retention of >Sir Bartle Frere in that 
position was our duty, notwithstanding the inconvenient observa- 
tions and criticisms to which we were, of course, conscious it 
might subject us ; and, that being our conviction, we have acted 
upon it. 

It is a very easy thing for a Government to make a scape- 
goat; but that is conduct which I hope no gentleman on 
this side, and I believe no gentleman sitting opposite, would 
easily adopt. If Sir Bartle Frere had been recalled — if he had 
been recalled in deference to the panic, the thoughtless panic, 
of'the horn-, in deference to those who have no responsibility in 
the matter, and who have not weighed well and deeply investi- 
gated all the circumstances and all the arguments which can 
be brought forward, and which must be appealed to to influence 
our opinions on such questions — no doubt a certain degree of 
odium might have been diverted from the heads of Her 
Majesty’s ministers, and the world would have been delighted, 
as it always is, to find a victim. That was not the course which 
we pursued, and it is one which I trust no British Government 
ever will pursue. We had but one object in view, and that was 
to take care that at this most critical period the affairs of Her 
Majesty in South Africa should be directed by one not o nl y 
qualified to direct them, but who was superior to any other 
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individual whom we could have selected for that purpose The 

sole question that we really have to decide to night is Was 

it the duty of Her ^Majesty’s Goiemment to recall Sir Bartle 
Frere in consequence of his having declared war without our 
consent ? Wq did not think it our duty to take that coinse, 
and we do not think it our duty to take that course now 
^^^^ethe^ we are right in the determination at which we have 
arrived is the sole question which the House has to determine 
upon the motion before it 

The noble duke opposite ' has told us that he should not 
be contented without being made acquainted with the whole 
policy which Her Majesty’s Goaemment are prepared to pursue 
in South Africa If the noble duke will introduce that subject 
we shall be happy to discuss it with him No one could in- 
troduce it in a more interesting, and, indeed, in a more enter 
taming manner than the noble duke, who possesses that 
sarcastic facility that so well qualifies him to express his 
opinion on such a matter I think, however, that we ought 
to have had rather longer notice before we were called upon to 
discuss so large a theme which has now been brought suddenly 
before us If the noble marquis who introduced this subject 
had given us notice of a motion of this character we should not 
have hesitated for a moment to meet it I have, howe\ er, no 
desire to avoid discussing the subject of our future policy in 
South Africa, even on so general a notice as we hai e receu ed 
in reference to it from the noble duke Sir Bartle Frere was 
selected by the noble lord ’ who formerly occupied the position 
of Secretary for the Colonies chiefly to secure one great end — 
namely, to carry out that pohcy of confederation in South 
Afiica which the noble loid had successfully earned out on a 
previous occasion avith regard to the North American Colonies 
If there is any pohcy which in my mmd is opposed to the 
policy of annexation it is that of confederation Bj pur uing 
the policy of confederation we bind States together, we consoli- 
date their resources, md we enable them to establish a strong 
frontier, and where we have a stiong frontier that is the be<t 
security against annexation I myself regard a policy of annex- 
> The Puke of Somerset * Lord Carnarvon 
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ation with great distrust. I believe that the reasons of State 
which induced us to annex the Transvaal were not, on the 
whole, perfectly sound. But what were the circumstances under 
which that annexation Avas effecled. The Transvaal was a 
territory Avhich was no longer defended by its occupiers. The 
noble lord opposite,’ Avho fornierl}^ bad the colonies under his 
management, spoke of the conduct of Sir Theophilus Shepstone 
as though he had not taken due precautions lo effect the 
annexation of that proAunce, and said that he Avas not justified 
in concealing that he had not successfully consummated his 
object. The noble lord said that he had not assembled troops 
enough in the province to cany out properl}’’ the policy of 
annexation. But Sir Theophilus Shepstone particularly refers 
to the A’ery fact to shoAV that so unanimous and so united aaus 
the sentiment in the proA'ince in favour of annexation that it 
Avas unnecessary to send any large force there to bring it about. 
The annexation of that proAunce Avas a necessity — a geogmphical 
necessity. 

But the annexation of the Transvaal Avas one of the reasons 
}A*hy those Avho were connected Avith that proAunce might have 
calculated upon the permanent existence of Zululand as an 
indexiendent State. I know it is said that AA’hen Ave are at 
war, as we unfortunately now are, Avith the Zulus or any other 
savage nation, even though we inflicted uj)ou them some great 
disaster and might effect an arrangement Avith them of a 
XAeaceable character, before long the same PoAver would again 
attack us unless Ave annexed the territory. I have neA’’er con- 
sidered that a legitimate argument in favom* of annexation of 
a barbarous country. It is very true that if we defeated the 
Zulus to-morrow, as I trust that Ave shall shortly in a very signifi- 
cant manner, in a feAv years another war may break out between 
om’selves and them. But similar results might occm* in Euro^De 
if we went to war Avith one of our neighbours, as we unfor- 
tunately have done on preAuous occasions; and CA’^en if we 
defeated om’ neighbours, when their resom-ces revived, Avhen 
their po^Dulation increased, and when they had imxuoved their 
Arms of precision, it would be very likely that they might 

* Lord Kimberley. 
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seize a favourable opportunity to go to warmth tts again But 
IS that an argument why we should not hold our hand until we 
have completely crushed our adversary, and is that any reason 
why we should pursue a pobcy of extermination with regard to 
a barbarous nation with whom we happen to be at war ^ Tint 
IS a policy which I hope will never be sanctioned by this 
House 

It IS, of course, possible tliat we may again be involved in 
war with the Zulus, but it is an equal chance that in the deve- 
lopment of circumstances in that part of the world the Zulu 
people may have to invohe the aid and the alliance of England 
against some other people, and that the policy dictated by 
feelings and influences which have regulated our conduct with 
regard to European States may be successfully pursued with 
regard to less cmlised nations in a different part of the world 
This IS the policy of Her Majesty s Government, and there 
fore they cannot be in favour of a policy of annexation, be- 
cause it IS directly opposed to it I will not enter into any 
minute discussion of the various questions which by means 
of their association with the mam question have been im- 
ported into the debate They have really nothing to do with 
the single issue that is now before your lordships, and upon 
which in a very short time you will record your opinion It is 
not the policy of England with regard to South Africa now 
for some years past that is called in question Different 
cabinets and different schools of political opinion are equally 
interested in maintaimng that policy It is not, in fact, the 
annexation of the Transvaal province upon which you are now 
called to decide It is not, in fact, any of the matters that 
have been treated in detail to-night, but which really do not 
branch out of the re^^olution which is on the table, and to which 
if their correctness is questioned the noble lord will have a 
legitimate opportunity of calling your lordships’ attention 

The question we have before us now is whether Her Maje=tj’’s 
ministers have acted with policy in retaining the service'’ of 
Sir Battle Frere m the circumstances in which thej have been 
retained On the part of the Government, I give my opinion 
here publicly that in tahmg that eonr«e we took one for tlit 
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public welfare; that we were influenced by no personal con- 
siderations ; that we were influenced by none of those feelings 
which it is difficult for even honourable men when they And 
a distinguished public officer in difficulty or disgrace to be free 
from ; that we divested ourselves from any otlier sentiment 
but doing that which in a most difficult state of affairs was for 
the public advantage. And if you wish the public advantage 
to be first considered, and not the triumph of a parly, you will 
to-night give your decided negative to the motion of the noble 
marquis. 
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EVACUATION OF CANDAHAE. March 4, 1881. 

[One of the first acts of the new Government which acceded to 
power in April 1880 was to make preparations for relinquishing the 
positions in Afghanistan which we had acquired by the war of 1879. 
It was still hoped, however, that they meant to retain Candahar, a 
fortress commanding the only route by which an invading army 
could approach India. "When it was found that this was not the 
case, and that Candahar, too, was to be abandoned, Lord Lytton, on 
March 3, brought forward a motion in the House of Lords to the 
effect that there was nothing in the information laid before their 
lordships to justify the abandonment of Candahar. After two nights’ 
debate the Resolution was carried by a majority of 89, the ‘ contents ’ 
being 165, the ‘ non-ooatents * 76. The speeches of Lord Lytton and 
the Marquis of Salisbuiy, taken together v,-ith Lord Beaconsfield's, com- 
plete the case of the Opposition. It was to this speech that Lord 
Granville referred in his graceful tribute to the memoiy of lord 
Beaconsfield when he said he had seen him swallow drugs to allay 
the pain from which he suffered in order that he might be able to 
place his views before their lordships’ House.] 

T he question really before your lordships is whether it is or 
is not wise to evacuate Candahar, and I shall endeavour to 
confine my observations strictly to that subject, or at least with 
one exception of a veiy slight character. I see no use in review- 
ing again the history of the Afghan war or of the proceedings 
which preceded it. Your lordships, having been appealed to 
on that subject, have g^ven your opinion in great numbers and 
after long and deep discussion. It would, therefore, in my 
opinion be unnecessary for me now to enter upon a considera- 
tion of that matter in detail. There are one or two salient 
facts to guide us in coming to a conclusion on this matter, and 
which it occurs to me to allude to at this moment, owing to 
the tone winch the debate has taken. It is on record that the 
Ameer of Afghanistan appealed for succour some ye.rr3 ago to 
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the Viceroy of the Queen in India, who is now First Lord of 
the Admiralt}^ and the Viceroy thonglit it liis duty to reject 
the overtures made to him. It also stands upon record that 
this rejection was the origin of all the misunderstandings and 
misfortunes which have since occurred. It also stands upon 
record that about three years afterwards, panic-stricken, I' 
suppose, by the rumour that the Eussinns were approaching 
]\Ierv, the then Viceroy decided on the plan which, in his 
opinion, should be then adopted to meet the difficulties and 
dangers of such a proceeding, and he jwoposed an offensive and 
defensive treaty in Afghanistan, and the establishment of a 
resident minister on the British side of Herat. These are great 
salient truths, and I must say that I am quite surprised, 
remembering these historical facts, at the tone which the noble 
lord the First Lord of the Admiralt}' took with reference to my 
noble -friend the late Viceroy of India. One would suppose 
that the noble earl was not only a pupil of the peace at any 
price school, but that he was also graduating for higher 
honoui’s in the more refined school which would wage war and 
at the same time negotiate, more especially if our arms had 
been defeated. I was very much disappointed, my lords, at 
the reply the noble duke the Lord Privy Seal made to my 
noble friend near me. I had listened, as a very full House had 
listened, with pleasure to that speech, and a speech more 
exhaustive, more animated, more completely touching everv 
point of the subject I have rarely heard. Well, I knew that 
my noble friend was to be followed by one whose ability was 
equal to any emergency — one who is an ornament of this 
House, and invariably delights the audience wliich he addresses. 
Well, my lords, what did we hear ? Was there any answer to 
the speech of my noble friend ? On the contrary, we had a 
series of biogmphies of Indian worthies, and when the list 
closed it was, as usual, flung at the head of my noble friend the 
late Viceroy. Under these circumstances I think we have 
had enough of recurrence to the past, and that we may confine 
our consideration to the point before us. 

My lords, there is one point only, before I touch upon the 
question of Candahar, on which I would like to make one or 
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two remarks, and that is about our relations with Russia, which 
have formed so important a portion of our discussion to-night 
as on previous occasions Now, my lords, when my noble 
friend and myself were commissioned to proceed as plenipoten- 
tiaries to Berlin nearly three >ears ago, our instructions were 
to achie\e, if possible, two great objects One, of course, to 
secure and guard the interests of our own country, and the 
other to combine with the other Powers if possible for some 
general arrangement or some unity of feehng which might 
secure, if not the perpetual, at least the lasting, peace of Europe 
Well, my lords, when we came to consider our interests in tbi-s 
subject it was quite obvious that it was quite impossible to 
am\ 6 at any arrangement which would giv e a fair probabilitj 
of a lasting European peace if there was not sjunpathy on the 
part of Russia, and the time seemed to ha\ e arrived, when a 
Congress was called upon to settle the affairs of Europe, to 
make some efforts to come, if possible, to some direct imdei- 
standing with Russia which might tend to the beneficial results 
we had in view . 

I must say that before we could take any steps we were 
anticipated by the illustrious Chancellor of that Empire, who 
expressed a desire on the part of Rus<?ia that some attempt 
should be made to put an end to that chronic misunderstanding 
which seemed always to be recumng between the two countries 
of Great Bntaiu and Russia I do not, my lords, mean to sij 
that there was at any time an intention of an alliance or a 
treaty, or a coniention, but what we all seemed to desire was 
that, if possible, instead of hostile distrust, there should be, at 
least, some approximation to confidence, and that when anj 
ocs/Urrences of a contro\ ersial character took place in those 
parts of the world where the interests of Russia and England 
clashed, there should be, at least, a friendly and candid com- 
mumcation of views between the two Powers which might 
remove causes whith were not at all adequate reasons for mis- 
understanding. "NVell, my lords, when we returned to England, 

I think I expressed the sentiments which mj noble colleague 
would have expressed on this matter. I took the earliest 
opportunity of declaring in this House that those circumstances 
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■Avhich had occiuTed in Central Asia w’itli reference to efforts of 
Enssia the avowed object of which was to embai-rass and disturb 
English interests in that part of the world — I say I. took the 
eai-liest opportunity of announcing in this House that, so far as 
those preparations had been made by Russia with the belief 
that war was immediately pending between the two countries, 
we found that we had no cause to complain, and that, we were 
willing to forget and wished to forget all that had occurred in 
that respect.^ And in consequence a formal communication of 
onr views, which I do not doubt will be found in the annals of 
the Foreign Office, was made on the subject, and we received, 
as I stated at the time, an answer from St. Petersbm'g of the 
most satisfactory kind — in fact, expressing all those views and 
.sentiments which Prince Grortchakoff, the Chancellor of the 
Empne, had expressed at the Congress. 

Yom- lordships are aware that mthin a short time there has 
been laid upon your table a correspondence,^ which has been 
-described as a sinister correspondence, and which has for so 
long a time been the subject of interest, I would say of 
•suppressed interest, in many political circles. Your lordships 
may remark that at the end of that correspondence the present 
Russian ambassador alludes in a summary to a despatch of 
Count Schouvaloff, in which there is a long quotation or 
summary of Avhat I had expressed to Count Schouvaloff in a 
conversation. I am sm-e, my lords, that nobody who took up 
those papers would believe that it was a pubhcation which had 
been for a long time suppressed even at Cabul, with an account 
•of the Russian ambassador’s interview with me, entirely con- 
doning the past and approving everything that Russia had 
•done. They could see no reason for the publication of that 

* Tide su^ra. 

- Correspondence between Sliere AH and the Foreign Slinister on one side, 
•and Generals Kaufman and StolietofE on the other, which was found at Cabul 
by General Roberts in the autumn of 1879, disclosing the existence of a secret 
treaty between the Ameer and Russia, most hostile to the interests of this 
•country, and signed after the conclusion of the Treaty of Berlin. Letters 
written to the Ameer by these Russian agents directly instigating them to 
•attack us and to excite a general Mahomedan rising against our power in 
■ India, formed part of the collection, and constituted a complete justification of 
■our invasion of Afghanistan in November 1878. 
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despatch. But, my lords, if you looV -at the date of the 
despatch you ^nil find that it tras in November, 1878, whereas 
the despatches between the Russian authorities and the Ameer 
which were discovered after the second capture of Cabul were 
not obtained by the Bntish Government until exactly a year 
afterwards— namely, October or November, 1879 And therefore 
it does appear to me most extraordinary that while the despatch 
of Count Schouvaloff giving an account of his mtemevr with 
me, condoning the conduct of the Russian Gov emment under 
certain conditions and circumstances which are almost 
what I did express in this House about a month before— that 
anyone could think there was any connection between tho«e 
despatches so found a year afterwards at Cabul and that con- 
versation 

Your loidshipg may also remark that in this cunous pub- 
lication there is m inverted commas what purports to be an 
announcement on my part that in my opinion the Government 
of India had forced our bands upon the subject of war, and had 
occasioned a declaration of war not only before it was necessary , 
but when it was, perhaps, altogether unnecessary. Ihe ca«e 
was exactly the opposite of that Instead of Her Majesty’s 
Government complaimng of being forced by the Government 
of India to make war, that Government was mo-st anxious to 
avoid war. We were appealed to by the Government of India 
to know what was our decision, as it fell upon them to make 
preparations for war, if war were decided upon ; and when the 
affair came so near that the Government of India asked for its 
final instructions, it pledged itself voluntarily to make no 
single military operation without our sanction and advice. The 
English Government, as appears by the papers, were anxious to 
give Shere All a locus pemtentiWy and instructed the Govern- 
ment of India to concede to him a period of three weeks to 
consider what he would do. We calculated ever^ da^, and 
considered the full time that would not interfere with military 
operations if they became neces«aiy. i\Iy lords, I am quite- 
certain that Count Schouvaloff was utterly incapable of mi"*- 
repre'fentation as to anything I expressed to him. He was 
well known to every member of tins House, a great ornament 
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of society, a most liouom'able man, and I supposed at the time- 
tbat it must have been a misajiprehension of the ambassador. 
But I understand it referred, not to oiir hand being forced by 
the Grovernmeut of India to go to war — that was absolutely 
absm’d — but to the mission which two mouths before had been 
sent by the Indian Government, ■with the sanction of the 
English Government. Yom' lordships are well aware of the 
failm'e of that expedition; but the expedition was not an 
operation of war but a mission of peace, and we sent an indivi- 
dual who was the friend of Shere Ali, and who we believed 
would have succeeded in accomplishing a great object. It was 
absolutely necessary that I should call 3'our lordships’ attention 
to the fact that the alleged conversation with Count Schouva- 
loff appended to the papers discovered at Cabul took place in 
fact one year before they were discovered, and consequent!}^ 
that the expressions which excited my pain and smqirise really 
referred to other subjects. I propose now to notice a remark 
as to why when these papers were discovered at Cabul they 
were not imblished by the late Government. 

Ceitainly it would not have been in harmony vuth the ex- 
istence of good feeling between the English plenipotentiaries 
and Prince Gortchakoff, if we took at the earliest opportunity a 
step which would not have tended to the cultivation of that 
friendly feeling between the two countries which was our object. 
Then we are asked why we consented to that publication. I 
am not the person who has consented to the publication, but the 
minister. I always took it for granted, from the extraordinary 
proceedings with regard to Afghanistan during the general elec- 
tion, that sooner or later there must have been a discussion on 
the subject. It was when in the frenzy of the hustings the 
country was enlightened on the subject of the war in Afghan- 
istan, and when it was denounced by the late ministry as un- 
necessary and a great damage to the country — it was not until 
these expressions were used that we found that some steps should 
be taken on our part also to enlighten the country. YHio could 
have supposed that om* successors, with the Cabul papers, not 
published, but in their possession to guide them, should have 
announced in the manner they did that the whole of our policy- 
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in Afgliamstain should be repudiated ? Our whole policy m 
Alghaiustan is described as a monstrous romance, as if there 
had been no occasion for a single incident that occurred. Our 
recollection of the preMous connection of the First I^ird of 
the Admiralty (Lord Northbrook) with the Ameer, seemed to 
be entirely effaced from the memory of the nation And, 
therefore, when my noble friend, the late Viceroy, found him- 
self held up in so distorted a form to his country, it is not 
surprising that as a member of this House he should have 
taken an opportunity of calling your lordships’ attention to the 
subject of these despatches. 

Now, I would a^k the Lord Privy Seal why he did not 
answer the two most important questionsasked m this debate — 
they were asked by the noble viscount behind him. The first 
18, What do the Government mean to do with Candaharwben they 
evacuate it in a month hence ^ The nest question is, why we 
are not favoured with the opinion of Lord Eipon and hia coun- 
cillors ? These are two questions which we have certainly a nght 
to have answered. My noble friend (Lord Perby), who made 
a very animated speech — and 1 do not know there is anything 
that would excite enthusiasm in him except when he contem- 
plates the smTeuder of some national possession — made a dis- 
tinct pointon that subject. He asked why we made such a great 
point of retaining Candahar at present, wb en we were wilhag when 
we made the Treaty of Gandamak to restore it to the native 
prince. The answer is clear. When we negotiated the Treaty 
of Gandamak our pohcy was to create a powerful and indepen- 
dent Afghamstan, and therefore everybody must feel that an 
attempt to retain Candahar must baffle and defeat that policy. 

i\Iy lords, j on ha\ e an old policy "with regard to the relations 
of this country, India, and Afghamstan, which has been approved 
by all pubhc men. Lord Lawrence, whom we always speak of 
with great respect, though the Lord Pnvy Seal says we syste- 
matically insulted him, was most decided m his pohcy that 
there should be an Fnglish interest in Afghanistan, and that 
Russian influence in it should not for a moment bo tolerated. 
Well, wbat IS your pohcy now? Where will Lnghsh interests 
be when youbave e\acuated Afghanistan? ^^'hat will be the 
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state of Afghanistan ? It will be a state of auarch3\ We 
have always announced, as a reason for interfering in Afghan- 
istan, that we cannot tolerate a state of anarchy on our fi-ontiers. 
Is not that an ai-gument as good for Eussia as for us ? ^yill not 
the Eussians say, ‘ Afghanistan is in a state of anarchy, and we 
cannot go on civilising Tui'kestan when Afghanistan is in a state 
of anarchy ? ’ Therefore you are furnishing Eussia with an occa- 
sion for advancing. When I speak of this policy of Eussia, I 
d.0 not speak of it in a hostile spirit. Eussia has a right to its 
policy as well as England. Eussia has as good a right to 
ereate an empu-e in Tartary, as we have in India. She must 
take the consequences if the creation of her empire en- 
dangers oiu' power. I see nothing in that feeling on the part 
of England which should occasion any want of friendliness 
between this country and Eussia. We must guard against 
what must be looked upon as the inevitable designs of a very 
great Power. "NWieu Lord Palmerston carried one of the 
greatest measures of his life — the fortification of the Channel, 
which was of much more importance than the retaining of 
Candahar — was that looked uxDon as a symbol of hostility to the 
French peoiple ? . Everyone knows that Lord Palmerston was 
very friendly to the French alhance, and yet that was an 
ox^eration dire.cted immediately against France for the x^uiyiose 
of putting an end to the continual fluctuations of bluster and 
fear which such a situation as England was in at that time must 
necessarily entail. 

I come now to the question of finance. I will not discuss 
whether Sir Henry Norman’s helter-skelter estimates or those 
of other xaersons are the best or worst ; but I will remind your 
lordshix^s of this, that everything that has been alleged re- 
specting the retention of Candahar and the consequent exx^ense 
was said about the retention of the Punjaub. We heard when 
the retention of the Punjaub was xn’OXiosed that it was impos- 
sible to raise any respectable revenue there ; that the country 
was bare ; that the population, compared with India, was sxiarse ; 
and that it was quite impossible that the expenditmo of our 
Government could be repaid. All these arguments were urged 
-against annexation of any kind. But eventually you found a 
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very prosperous country m the Punjaub and Scinde, -n-hich 
proved a source of -wealth and strength to India I will not 
believe without much better proof that the retaining Candahar — 
the capital of an extremely fertile district — will entail upon yon 
a result less satisfactoiy than the result of the retention of the 
Punjaub and Scinde The pi'ivid facie evidence is, I think, in 
favour ofanch district paying its expenses, and, m tune, probably 
jiaying more than its expenses 

There is another point connected with Candahar of which 
much has been made in this debate and on other occasions It 
IS said that we are debarred from annexing or retaining Can- 
dahar by our pubbe declarations and agreements, and in the 
front of these is always placed the celebrated proclamation of 
the Queen when she accepted the sovereignty of India I 
can speak with some conhdence upon that subject, for, to a 
certain extent, I am responsible for that proclamation It 
never entered into my bead that there was nnything in that 
proclamation which should prevent the Queen, if she went to 
war with a foreign Power, making such terms at the conclusion of 
peace as she might think fit, and availing herself of her power 
to take any provinces by right of conquest The proclamation 
18 essentially a domestic proclamation addressed to the princes of 
India, and the obligation of that proclamation has been most 
rigidly observed There is no instance in which Her IMajestv 
has been counselled to deviate from it, and I must repudntc- 
the attempt to treat the Queen’s proclamation on her assump- 
tion of the full sovereignty of India as a bar to the retention of 
Candahar if the Government should deem that retention wise 
and prudent As to the observation that the commanding 
officers announced to the people that they were making -vi ar 
against princes only and not upon subjects, it may be easilj 
chspo«ed of Such an announcement is an Oriental custom 
In all the wars that hav e taken place of hte^ — certainly in some 
of them — similar a«sunnces have been given by the jnvndmg 
Power, but it has not prevented nch countries losing their 
capitals, and ancient empires being di'^located In ficf,j on 
can generally driv e a coach-and six through declarations of that 
kind 
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I have now touched upon the inincipal points in this ques- 
tion of the retention of Candahar. I confess that I have not 
heard an answer to the speeches of iny noble fiiend who intro- 
duced this subject to your notice, of the noble marquis (Lord 
Salisbrn-y), and of the noble viscount who addressed your lord- 
ships first this evening. It will not be unreasonable if I repeat 
a few points on which we lay particular sti-ess. We want to 
know why we are not favoured with the views of Lord Ripon 
and his council, and what scheme the Government have in 
view if they evacuate Candahar in the short space of time 
announced — namely, in less than a month. Noble lords oppo- 
site cheered the noble lord who addressed us fi-om those 
benches with so much power, and who seemed to admit that he 
■would be satisfied if Candahar were to be retained for a certain 
period of time. Well, there is nothing unusual in retaining 
possession of a considerable tovm or province until the country, 
•after great disquietude, war, and revolution, has subsided into 
• comparative tranquillity. That is not an Oriental practice. It has 
keen practised in some countries in Em'ope. There have been 
.such things as military occupations before the present time. If 
the Government had come forward and announced that they 
intended to give up almost everything that we had obtained, 
but that in the present state of Afghanistan they did not see 
their way to leave Candahar, though they did not think fit to 
. appropriate it absolutely, I should stiU have regi-etted tlieii- not 
•annexing Candahar, but I should have felt that they were 
making a reasonable and statesmanlike suggestion, which should 
•be received with attention. Such a course would have received 
the respectful consideration of this House. I think that it 
becomes the House of Lords to express its o^jinion upon this 
■subject. I had myself believed that even if we abandoned 
‘Candahar we should still be able to retain .om- Indian Empire. 
I do not think that it is absolutely essential to us. There are 
: several places which are called the keys of India. There is 
Merv. I do not know whether that place has yet been taken 
by the Russians. Perhaps the First Lord of the Admiralty wifi, 
•be able to imform us. 

The Earl of Northbrook : It is not a seaport. 
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The Earl of Beaconsfield: No, it is not a seaport. Still, 
there is ilerv ; then there is a place whose name I forget ; 
there is Ghiizm; then there is Balkh, then Candahar. Jly 
opinion IS that, though such pl-ices may not be essential to ns, 
yet that I should regret to see any great military Power in posses- 
sion of them — I should look upon such an event with regret, and 
perhaps with some degree of apprehension ; but if the great mili- 
tary Power were there, I trust we might still be able to maintain 
our empire But my lords, the key of India is not Herat or 
Candahar. The key of India is London The majesty and 
sovereignty, the spirit and vigour of your Parliament, tlie 
inexhaustible resources, the ingenmty and determination of 
your people — these are the keys of India But, my lord«, a 
wise statesman would be chary in drawing upon what I may call 
the arterial sources of his power He would use selection, and 
would seek to sustain his empire by recourse to local resources 
only, which would meet his purpose You hav e always observed 
that system in this country for the last hundred years You 
have skilfully appropnated many strong places in the world. You 
have erected a range of fortifications j you ha\ e overcome 
countries by the valour of your soldiers and the efforts of j our 
engineers. Well, my lords, I hope that we shall pursue the 
same policy. If we pursue the same policy, Candahar i« 
eminently one of those places which would confnbutc to the 
maintenance of that empire It is .ad\i«ahleto retain it on 
economical ground^, as it is now held by us; and, as my noble 
friend said in hia speech, would it be a becoming cour«e for U'c 
now to withdraw, when the fact that the power of England can 
be felt promptly and on the spot is the best security for peace, 
and the best security for peace must be the host defence in ca«e 
of war ? 

The views taken by my noble fnend‘ below the gangway 
.are essentially erroneous views, and in no one point are they 
more erroneous, I think, than m what ho said of the oppor- 
tunity which the Hou<«e of Txirds now Ins of evpres-mg it« 
opinion. I do not nnh in any way to maintain an cvaggcmtetl 
view. Feeling mjself keenly upon the question of Gandalnr, I 
• Derby 
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believe there is a real and a deep feeling, and, what is more, an 
increasing feeling, on the subject. The subject is being more 
considered, opinion will become more matured. There cannot 
be, therefore, a more legitimate occasion for the Peers of 
England to come forward and to give to the country the results 
of then* wisdom and then- experience, as I hope they will to- 
night, in reference to the Empire of India. 
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IRISH ELECTION PETITIONS. December 7, 1837.' 

MAIDEN SPEECU. 


[The fil'st Parliament of Queen ^^ctoria assembled on November 
13. 1837, and on December G the attention of the IToiise was called 
by Mr. Smith O’Brien to ' the existence of an Election Subscription 
Ennd, earned on for several months in England and Scotland for the 
imrpose of encouraging the presentation of petitions against members 
returned to servo in the present Parliament for the counties, cities, 
tovTos, and boroughs of Ireland, and of defraying the expenses attendant 
upon the conduct and prosecution of the same,’ The result was that 
on the follovdng day a debate took place on the subject, l\Ir. Smith 
O’Brien mo^^ng for a Select Committee ‘ to inquire into the allega- 
tions ’ contained in the petition aforesaid. The motion was op^iosed 
both by the Government and the Opposition, and supported of course 
by the Irish members. Sh' Francis Burdett, then membei* for North 
Wilts, was one of the offenders aimed at, and his speech was ajiswered 
by O’Connell. When O’Connell sat down the new member for hlaid- 
stone rose. The earlier part of the following speech, at all events, 
seems sensible and practical enough • but that in some way or another 
the speaker-, before he had done, succeeded in making himself ridi- 
culous, is a fact too well attested to be doubted.] 


R. DISRAELI rose and said, that he trusted the House 
would extend to him that gracious indulgence which 
was usually allowed to one who solicited its attention for the 
first time. He had, however, had sufficient experience of the 
critical spirit which pervaded the House, to know and to feel 
how much he stood in need of that indulgence — an indulgence 
of which he would prove himself to he not unworthy, by pro- 
mising not to abuse it. The honourable and learned member 

‘ This speech is reprinted from Hansard’s Debates by permission of Mr. 
Hansard. 

T 2 
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for Dublin ' bid taunted tbe honourable baronet, the member 
for North Wiltshire,* ■with haiing uttered a long, rambling, 
■wandering, jumbling speech. Now, he must say — and he 
could assure the honourable and learned gentleman that he 
had paid the utmost attention to the remarks which fioned 
from him — that it seemed to him that the honourable and 
learned gentleman had taken a hint from the honourable 
baronet in the oration which the honourable and learned gentle- 
man had just addressed to the House. There was scarcelj i 
single subject connected with trelind which the honourable 
and learned member had not introduced into his rhetorical 
medley. The honourable and learned member for Dublin bad 
also taunted the honourable and learned member for Exeter * 
With travelling out of the record of the present debate, while 
he himself had travelled back 700 years, though the House was 
engaged in the discussion of events which bad taken phco 
Within the last few months. 

The honourable and learned member had favoured the 
House with an allusion to poor-laws for Ireland. Perhaps ho 
was wrong t but at all events there had been an allusion to 
the Irish Corporation Bill. He did not pretend that ho could 
accurately remember all tbe topics the honourable and leanu-d 
member had introduced into his speech ; but, if no reference 
had been made by the honourable and learned gentleman to 
the subject of Irish poor-laws, at least there had been a dis- 
sertation upon the measure relating to the municipal corjiori- 
tions of Ireland "Was that siilyect relative to the deb'ite 
before the House ^ He would not allude— for he would sjiare 
the feelings of the honourable and learned member in tint 
respect— to the subscriptions which the honourable and learned 
member had told the House had not been successful on hn 
side; but that circumstance might account for the bitttniis-* 
with which he spoke of the successful efforts of the murh- 
V ilified Jlr. Spottiswoode.* He had, indeed, been much inclined 

» Mr D 0 Connell ♦ bir Fnncls Ranlctl 

* Sir VVjlliam Follelt 

* After the return of tlicnew Parllajaent In the* rummer of ISIT. 
nllcgeil Uiat many of tlic Irish rcloios «hich norofaiouraWe to the 0 C^nne 
party were attributable to Intindilation onU eormi tioo, and on tl rne groun * 
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to ask the honourable member for Limerick (]\Ir. O’Brien) if 
he had attended the meeting at •n'hicli it had been expected 
that every Liberal member would subscribe 501. to the protec- 
tion fund. He had thought that perhaps the honourable 
member could have given some curious information upon that 
subject ; that, though there might have been 3,000L or 2,950/^. 
to begin with, there was now nothing in the exchequer, and that 
this project of majestic mendicancy had now wholly vanished. 
The honomnble and learned member for Dublin had announced 
that the Spottiswoode subscription was a Protestant subscrip- 
tion. That it was supported by many Protestants nobody could 
attempt to deny, but if the honourable and learned member 
meant to say that it was a .subscription established for the 
particular object of supporting a Protestant faction against the 
Catholic people, he begged to remark that he saw nothing at 
all to justify that supposition. It might be a Protestant, but 
it was essentiallj'^ a defensive fund. 

The honourable and learned member for Dublin had talked 
of the clergymen of the Church of England subscribing to this 
fund, and had contrasted their conduct with that of the priests 
of his Chm-ch ; but he defied the honourable and learned 
member to produce a single instance of tyrannical interference 
on the part of the Protestant clergy at all similar, or in the 
least degree analogous, to those acts which were imputed to 
the clergy of the Catholic Church. If the honomuble and 
learned member doubted what he was saying, let him refer to 
the volume of evidence taken before the Intimidation Com- 
mittee, and the honourable member would see that from Com- 
wall to Yorkshire no case had ocemred that bore a compaiason 
to the occurrences in Ireland, and that he was fully justified 
in the statements he made. The object of the subscription 
entered into was to procure justice for the Protestant con- 
stituencies and the Protestant proprietors of Ireland, those 
constituencies and those jwoprietors being unable to obtain 
justice single-handed. Honourable members knew very well 

it was resolved to contest them. A public subscription was opened to defray 
- the expenses ; and at the head of the committee of management appeared the 
name of Mr. Andrew Sioottiswoode, the Queen’s printer. 
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that a landlord in Ireland had been told by his tenants that 
they could not vote for him because their pnest had denounced 
him from the altar They knew very well that when it was 
attempted to reinforce the strength of the Protestant con- 
stituency in the registration courts, some revising or assistant 
hamster from the Castle of Dublin was easily found to baffle it, 
and thus were they forced on to their last resource and refuge 
— to a committee of that House 

Kow was this a petition which had the downfall of the 
Catholics for its object For his part, he thought that the 
facts which had been brought before the notice of the Intimi- 
dation Committee perfectly justihed the use of the epithets 
which had been employed in the onginal circular or manifesto 
of ^Ir Spottiswoode He should not trouble the House at 
any length He did not affect to be insensible to the difficulty 
of his position, and he should be very glad to receia e indul- 
gence even from the honourable members opposite If, how- 
ever, honourable gentlemen did not wish to hear him, he would 
sit down without a murmur He should confine himself to an 
attempt to bnng back the subject to the point which was really 
at issue He could not comprehend why a considerable body 
of Her Majesty’s subjects respectable not only for their num- 
bers, but for their independence and integrity, should be held 
up to scorn and odium by the honourable and learned member 
for Dublin, for the commission of an act the legality of which 
he had not presumed to question, of the propriety of wluch thej 
were as competent judges as that honounble and learned 
member, and of which, after what he had himself confcs'^ed, 
the honourable and learned member ought to be the last to 
question the delicacy 

He had examined the list of contributor®, as well as the 
honourable and learned member for Dublin, and with a more 
than ordinary degree of interest, arising from the f ict that tht 
toivn which he represented had contributed a larger jfroiiortion 
of the fund than aiij part of I ngland, and ho did not find that 
the subscribers pnncqxiU^ consistetl of members of tin jin-to- 
cracy With acrj few exceptions tlicj were to Ik found among 
the middle classes— men of moderate opinions and of n tunp rde 
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tone of mind — men, in fact, who seldom stepped out of the 
sphere of their private virtues — men, as honomuble gentlemen 
who had examined these lists must know, who seldom partook 
of the excitement created hy the conflict of parties, and were 
rarely inflamed by the passions which agitated the political . 
world. He must say that he thought it a very strange thing 
that so large a body of individuals, many of whom were con- 
stitutional Eeformers, many of whom, until very lately, sup- 
ported Her Majesty’s Government — he must repeat, that he 
considered that it would be very hard, very unjust, very impolitic 
to appoint a committee of inquuy, which would be equivalent 
to a verdict against those individuals, without first inquiring 
what were the feehngs which induced them to pursue the line 
of conduct which they had adopted. He would remind the 
House that those individuals, many of whom supported the 
Eeform Bill, might have entertained hopes in reference to the 
working of that measm*e which, like the hopes cherished by 
some honom’able gentlemen opposite, might have been disap- 
pointed. They might have entertained an expectation that 
nomination would be at an end, that the stain of borough- 
mongering would be wiped out, and that not a remnant of the 
system would remain in a Eeformed Parliament. But when 
they found that the stain of boroughmongering assumed a 
deeper and a darker hue, that seats were openly bought and 
sold, and that a system of intimidation was organised, compared 
with which the riots which even under the old system exhibited 
the more flagrant featm:es of electoral operations, were peaceable 
— when they found that this was the case, they perhaps thought 
that it was time to bring matters to a head. 

He had but one more observation to make, and he con- 
fessed he was rather anxious to make that observation, as it 
would give him the first opxjortunity which had been afforded 
him of saying something with respect to Her Majesty’s 
Government. He wished he could induce the House to give 
him five minutes. It was not much. He stood there to-night 
not formally, but in some degree virtually, as the representa- 
tive of a considerable number of members of Parliament. 
How, why smile ? Why envy him ? Why not let him enjoy 
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that reflection, if only for one night? Did they forget that 
band of 158 new members, that ingenuous and ineiqienenced 
band, to whose unsoplustieated minds the nght honourable the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer addressed himself early in the 
session in those dulcet tones of winning pathos which had 
proved so effective’ He knew that considerable misconcep- 
tion existed in the minds of many of that class of members on 
the Opposition side of the House in reference to the conduct of 
Her iMajesty’s Government with respect to elections He 
would not taunt the noble lord opposite with the opinions 
which were avowed by lus immediate followers, hut certain 
views were entertained and certain calculations were made 
with respect to those elections about the time when the bell of 
our cathedral announced the death of our monarch e had 
all then heard of the projects said to be entertained by the 
Government, and a Uttle accurate information on the subject 
would be very acceptable, particularly to the new members on 
the Opposition side of the House 

We had been told that reaction was a discov ery that onlj 
awoke dension, that the grave of Toryism was dug, and tbit 
the funeral obsequies of Toryism might be celebrated without 
any fear of its resu«citation, that the much-viljfied Peel Parlia- 
ment was blown to the winds, when Mr Hudson rushed into 
the chambers of the Vatican He did not impute these sanguine 
views to the noble lord himself, for he had subsequentlj fav oured 
the public with a manifesto, from which it would appear that 
Torjism could not be so easily defeated It was, however, 
vaimted that there would be a majority of 100, which uiion 
great occasions might be expanded to 125 or 130 That wa« 
the question They wished to know the simple fact whether, 
vMth that majority in the distance, they then thought of nn 
alteration in the Grenvalle Act, and whether it was then su|>- 
]K)<5ed that impartial tribunals might be obtained for the tml 
of election petitions If honourable gentlemen thought tlii' 
fur, he would submit He would not do so to others , that wi" 
all Nothing was so easj as to laugh He vnshed, liefore lu 
<5al doim, to show the House clearly thoir position Vlien tluj 
remembered, that in spite of the supixirt of the honoiinhk and 
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learned member for Dublin and his well-discipHned band of 
patriots, there Avas a little shjmess exhibited by former sup- 
Xiorters of Her Majesty’s Goveniment; when they recollected 
the ‘ new loves ’ and the ‘ old loA'es,’ in which so much of pas- 
sion and recrimination was mixed up between the noble Tityrus 
of the Treasury bench and the learned Daphne of Liskcnrd — 
notwithstanding the anianiinon ira had resulted, as he had 
always expected, in the amoris iniegraiio — notAvithstauding 
that political duel had been fought, in A\*hich more than one 
shot was interchanged, but in AA'hich recom'se was had to the 
secm-e arbitrament of blank cartridges — notwithstanding eman- 
cipated Ireland and enslaA'ed England, the noble lord might 
wave in one hand the keys of St. Peter, and in the other — (the 
shouts that followed droAvned the conclusion of the sentence). 
‘ Let them see the philosophical prejudices of man.’ He would 
certainly gladly hear a cheer, even though it came from the 
lips of a political opponent. He was not at all surprised at the 
reception which he had experienced. He had begun several 
times many things, and he had often succeeded at. last. He 
would sit doAvn now, but ike time would come when they would 
hear him. {The impatience of the House would not alloiv the 
honourable member to finish his speech, and during the greater 
part of the time the honourable member was on his legs, he 
was so much intcmmpted that it was imipossible to hear what 
the honourable member said.) — Hansard. 
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AUSIS BILL (IKELA.KD) Augixst 9, 1843 

[On April 29, in consequence of the disturbed state of Ireland 
resulting fiom the Repeal movement, leave was given to bung in a 
Bill on the above subject , and on August 9, on the third reading, 
ISli Disraeli, after I'emarking that Sir Robert Peel had changed front 
so completely on his Inah policy that his followers must now shift 
foi theinsel\e3, and were released from all obligations to suppoit 
him, went on to give an histoiical sketch of the relations of the Torj 
party to Ireland In this assertion of mdcpendenco he was joined 
by iKird John Planners, BIr Smyth, Mr B Cochrane, and others, 
and it may be interesting at this distance of time to recall the uu 
pression produced upon the public mind by this first open declanvtion 
of hostility to Sir R PeeVs Government • The following evtnct 
is from a leading article m the ‘ Moming Chronicle ' of August 11 —• 
‘ Amid all the false lieaitedness of public men, and all the dupU 
cit) which has poisoned public spirit, it is cbeenng to remark, from 
the conduct of the young men on the Tory Benches, that there is, in 
tlm eloquent words of the member for Shrewsbury, some bopo “ that 
the time will come when a party will be formed in tlu.i country on 
the principle of justice to I'^laml — justice, not by quailing before 
agitation, not by adopting in despair tlio first quack remctly oficreil 
on either side, but by re illy putting an end to that misery which 
long mi5go\emment had produced — that miser} which was the rcsil 
cause of all the evil of Ireland, and which until it vos put an end to, 
would notecase to be tho bane of England and tho opprobrium of 
r.urope ” ’ 

Tlie next is from the ‘ Times’ of August 17 — 

* It appears that some honourable mombci’s who liavo come lately 
into notice, and, wo will add. Into fivoumblc notice— so fir nt twut 
as honourable eliaraetcr and talent is coucemed— cbocso to combine 
with a gencril declared support of the nduiuustration, opjxisilion t*» 
it upon certain particular sulyecU Lonl John Blanncrs, "Mr Smytli. 
BIr Di'^racli, Mr Cocliranc, and others, anitDadvcrteil during tl e 
1 ite debate upon the policy of mini‘'tcrR, and on Tuc^lij night BIr 

• Cf Irlroilutiion to ^pcccli, Juno 1", 1811 
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Disraeli reflected upon some of tlie measures of Government in the 
Servian affair. Upon this Lord Sandon rose up and made a furious 
attack upon Mr. Disraeli for dai'ing to show such disagi-eement with 
Government, and went on to make most invidious and uncalled-for 
observations upon other honourable members who had been recently- 
using the same liberty. 

‘ Is it really come to this, that in a House of Commons, in which 
every man has for years and years thought himself at full liberty to 
talk as much nonsense as he likes, for as long as he likes, gentlemen 
of some sense and talent are not to be allowed to express their 
opinions upon points, whether of foreign or Irish legislation, without 
being taunted and silenced ? Is the Magna Charta of the House to 
be invaded, and that at the expense of speakers who really have not 
as yet needed its indulgence 1 Have these gentlemen, we ask, 
spoken more diffusely, tediously, lengthily than they should? If 
they had, the example of members would have borne them out ; but 
we do not hear that they have. When they have spoken, they have 
spoken to the point, and because they had something to say, Every- 
body allows tills. 

‘ It is not to defend “ Young England,” who are amply able to 
defend themselves, that we make these remarks, but to maintain the 
principle of free and fail- debate against such attempts to cow and 
bully as have been lately exhibited. It is not for the benefit of the 
public, or really for the minister himself (however much for his 
temporary convenience), that he should be completely independent of 
and above all questions from his own party. Above all, it is not for 
the jiublic good that any talent should be kept down, and excluded 
from a fair field of exercise and training which the debates afford. 
The country is not in a state to dispense -with any rising intellect and 
■vigour — any heads that give promise. The latter may not be ready 
for service yeb — most public men require years of labour and drudgery 
"to bring them into action. There may be ideas that require maturing 
and principles that require moulding and accommodating, before they 
■can be brought to bear upon the present state of things. Parties 
have been stiffened into a certain attitude for the last two centuries, 
and certain men seem wanted politically, and others not, and that is 
all that your superficial statesman says. But who knows when a 
thaw and loosening may come — when older heads may have gone, new 
events may have happened, and new modes of thinking .may be de- 
manded and come into play 1 ’ 

Apropos of a leading article which appeared in the ‘ Times ’ of 
August 11, hlr. Disraeli addressed the following letter to the editor : — 
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* Sir, — ^Your p-ipei of to-day contains a leading article verj intern 
ously ■vmtten, but -which is entirely founded upon error 

* You descnbe me as having ** ungenerously reproached the Prime 
Minister, in the late debate on the I^h Arms Bill, for the fiiluro of 
Ins mdustrul measures’ — a reproach urhich, you justly observe, 
came "With ill grace from a member who had voted for the tariff and 
tbe neu Com Law last year, and who had energetically defended 
them before his constituents dnnog the present 

‘ A typographical eiTor has misled you The reproach which 3 ou 
have ascribed to me, and which was noticed by Sir Robert Peel, 
urged b} the honourable member for Liskeaitl 

‘ I voted for " the industrial measures' of Sir Robert Peel last 
year, and defended them during the present, because I bebeved, and 
still believe, that the} were founded on sound pnnciples of commer 
cial policy principles which -were advocated by that great Toiy 
statesman, Lord Bolingbroke, m 1713, pnnnples which, m abeyance 
during the "Whig Cfovemment of seventy jears, were revived by that 
great Tory statesman, Mr Pitt, and, though their progress wis dis 
turbed b} war and revolution, were faithful to the tnditional pohc) 
of the Tory part} , sanctioned and developed on the return of peace 
and order, by Lord Liverpool 

‘It is notmerelj with reference to commercial policy that I beUeve 
that a recurrence to old Tory principles would be of great advantage 
to this couatiy It isaspeciBc in xo) opinion, and tho onlyoiio, 
for many of those disquietudes which now perplex our society I soo 
no other remedy for that war of classes and creeds whicli now agitates 
anl menaces us, but m an earnest return to a B}'stem winch may bo 
described generally as one of loyalty and reverence of popular ngbts 
and socLal B}Tnpathies — I have tho honour to be. Sir, 

‘ lour faithful eervunt, 

‘ Benjamin Disualli 

‘Gro8\enor Gate larkLano tngust 11 18t5 ] 


M r BISRAFLI said, that, when in opposition, tht mmistenal 
party had been accused of inaKing Irel ind their clmril d** 
hatoilUio slide into office upon It had been imilo a heinous 
offence in them, that they had supported tho Registration Bill of 
the noble lord, now the Sccretaiy for the Colonies • In lending 
lus support to that Bill, he would not deny that ht had loakeil 
Upon it as I part} question, still he Ind thought that good 
cause Ind lioen sho-wii for the mea«nre, and in this belief lu- 
' I onl ‘Jt-wilev 
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liad been strengthened when he found the Bill received the 
support of persons from whom his own liaxty were little in the 
habit of receiving support. '\\Tien he found himself going out 
in a division with the noble lord the member for Sunderland,^ 
and the honomrable gentleman the member for Halifax,^ he 
scarcely thought the time would ever come when, for his support 
of that Bill, he should be held to have been guilty of factious 
opposition to the Grovernment. The House would recollect 
that, in the course of a protracted opposition, the right honour- 
able baronet selected two questions, by which he led the 
country to believe that, if he came into power, his system of 
government in Ireland might be, in some degree, anticipated. 
These two measures were, the Eeform of the IMunicipal Insti- 
tutions, and a measure for the Eegistration of Voters. What 
had been the conduct of the right honom’able gentleman with 
respect to these two measm-es since he had been in power ? 
After a struggle of many years, the right honomable gentleman 
entered office on the strength of his policy with respect to 
Ireland ; for it was not to be denied that the divisions on the 
Irish Eegistration Bill were the things that really overturned 
the late Grovernment. The moment the right honom*able 
gentleman was in office, he selected for the office of Secretary 
for Ireland a noble lord® whom he (]Mr. Disraeli) had long 
known and always highly esteemed, but the selection of that 
noble lord was a virtual admission on the pait of the right 
honom’able gentleman that he had been wrong in the course he 
had pursued when in opposition with respect to the question of 
municipal reform. 

Very shortly after the right honourable gentleman came 
into power, he took an opportunity to announce that the sub- 
ject of the registration of voters in Ireland, a question on 
which so much interest was felt throughout the country, would 
not be proceeded with; not only that the Bill of the noble 
lord was not to be resumed, but that do measure of a similar 
character would be brought forward. The right honom’able 
gentleman thus admitted that his com'se, while in opposition, 

* Lord Howick. 

- Mr. C. Wood, afterwards Sir Charles Wood. ^ Lord Eliot. 
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as far as this measure was concerned, was diametrically wrong, 
and that tho^e to whom he had been opposed had acted cor- 
rectly. He did not blame the right honourable gentleman 
for this conduct. If the right honourable gentleman thought 
that the line he had taken in opposition was not one which 
a minister of this country could adopt, the right honour- 
able gentleman had taken a right and prudent course in 
abandoning it when he came into office. But he drew thi« 
inference, which he thought was a most important one, that, ns 
regarded Irish policy, they who were the followers and su])- 
porters of the right honourable gentleman were now left to 
themselves. That was, he thought, the plain, the irresistible 
conviction that must press itself on the mind of every honour- 
able gentlemen who sat on that side of the House. For a 
number of years they had supported the right honourable 
gentleman on these two important subjects. The right 
honourable gentleman succeeded to office mainly on account 
of the line he had taken in opposition on those two subjects, 
and he had virtually announced to the Hou«e and the country, 
that he had been in error. He gave the right honourable 
gentleman full credit for the sincerity of his conviction ; but 
having now no guide on the subject of Ireland, no means of 
forming an opinion— Ireland being in a state which challenged 
and demanded some opinions — he said they were plainly 
free from any bonds of party on the subject, for the right 
honourable gentleman himself had broken them, and they 
had a right, they were, in fact, bound, to form their own 
opinion of what they considered really, in the sincerity of their 
conviction, was most adapted to the adrantago of the two coun- 
tries. 

He said this, because it was, in fact, a course which %ms 
necessary to prevent gentlemen on that side of the House from 
being stultified by the position in which they were placed. To 
many, no doubt, it would have been very convenient that Ireland 
should have remained in .n state of great tranquillity, and that 
they should not have been forcerl to gi\o an opinion on tiie 
subject. He was sure that many nho supported the right 
honourable gentleman would have fell it mneii more agreeable 
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to avoid any Irish discussion; but- being' told by the right 
honoiu-able gentleman himself that he liad unfortunately been 
a blind guide in opposition on the subject of Ireland, they 
must not look to him, nor to the views he announced, as 
orthodox. "When the iTouse, therefore, saw members of his 
Government come forward and propose a measure which com- 
pelled the House to consider the state of Ireland, what remained 
for them but to form the best opinion they could, without the 
advantage of anj^ official light, on this the most important 
subject in the modern polic}' of this count ly? At- least they 
must endeavom' to form an opinion which, if not absolutel}’- 
sound, might not be so tot all}' devoid of all pretensions to 
^vise policy as that which for a number of years t-hey had 
adopted, and wliich they had the misfortune to find, on the 
announcement of their leader, was in fact perfectly erroneous. 

An honourable gentleman on his side of the Hou'^e had 
taken a view of what he considered the duty of his party on 
the subject of Ireland, at which some members seemed to 
have been surprised, and he defended these views by holding 
them up as the old Tory doctrines, the legitimate doctrines 
of the party with which he was connected. He knew that 
that statement was historically true, and ho believed it to 
be politically just. But there was no anarchy greater, no 
principle if followed out would be more fatal to the policy 
of this country, and to the character of public men, than to 
suppose that the two great parties wliich had governed the 
State were mere factions, without distinctive principles, and 
absolute differences in them policy. He was sure honourable 
gentlemen opposite, from whom he differed, were the last 
men who would attempt to controvert an opinion of that land. 
Their leader, who was unfortunately not then present, had on 
more than one occasion given what he might call a pedigree of 
patriotism, proud of the great measimes which, in the course 
of the last two h-undred years, the party with which he was 
connected had introduced and cai’ried. The noble lord had 
given the House his view of the character of those measures, 
and the consequences to which they had led ; and they were, 
he did not for a moment hesitate to admit, great measures, of 
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which a party might well be proud, and which none but great 
men, eo numerous in the poUticd history of this country, 
could have framed. 

He contended, also, that the party with which he was con- 
nected, had held great distinctive principles, and carried them 
out. He said, too, that those principles, at different periods, 
bad been advocated by men as great, and by peers as eloquent, 
as any that bad adorned the party on the other side. Bat 
he said, when that party was left in the lurch by their own 
leader, when he threw up the reins, and told them he had 
made a mistake, and that be could give them no further 
advice, and that the policy he pursued was perfectly erro- 
neous, it was their duty to remember the original principles 
of the party with which they were connected, and be for one 
could not find in the history of that party any grounds for 
assuming that hostility to the Irish people was n distinctive 
ingredient of what was called Tory policy. He found the 
fact to be exactly the reverse. He knew that there Iiad 
been inonarcha as Protestant as any that could exist — as 
Protestant as any under whom be, for one, could wish to live. 
In the time of that great queen, Elizabeth, to whom they so 
often appealed, in the time of another monarch of whose 
Protestantism the Church of England would not doubt, since 
she canonised him as a saint, and reverenced him as a martyr, 
that was not the policy pursued, these were not the sentiments 
encouraged ^Tith respect to the Roman Catholic jwpulation of 
Ireland. 

They had heard another night of the Treaty of Limerick ; 
but no One reminded the House, when it entered on the 
subject of the Irish Church, of the secret articles of the famous 
Glamorgan treaty, one of which contained a scheme for the 
adjustment of the claims of the rival clmrchcs, which had 
never been broached in debate in that Ifouse. That eJauro 
alone showed what ^va3 the feeling of those whoso amity to the 
Church of England could not be doubted on the delicate and 
important subject of the claims of the Irish Church. He could 
not observe that at any hater i»eriod of our IJstorj’, whenever 
those questions bad been discussed, whenever what ^va^^ calleil 
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the Tory party had had the preponderance in the Shite, that 
any other line of policy had been adopted. It was true that 
eircumstances had occurred to which he merely referred for 
illustration, because he did not wish to introduce the bitterness 
of party into this debate. The WHiig party for .seventy years 
had the command of the G-overnment, and tlie course of their 
policy was hostile to the Eoman Cathohcs of Ireland. That 
was an historical fact which no one could controvert. But even 
at the time when the Toiy party Avas overthroim, and pro- 
scribed, and when it was led by an attainted and exiled leader, 
principles were always advocated in harmony with those to 
which he had referred, and on all occasions of political contest 
the Eoman Catholic population of this country supported the 
claims of the Toiy party. He said this because at, a time like 
this it Avas necessary to recur t o the principles AA-hich Avere the 
foundation of the party, Avhen those Avho had been its leadens 
no longer led it, and they found themselves sinldug into a 
faction, degenerating into the loAvest position in Avhich a i)ublic 
man could be placed — Avhen, in fact, the}'- Avere supporting a 
ministiy without knoAving Avhat principles they were main- 
taining. 

He AAUshed to enforce this position on the House, because 
he thought there was nothing more strange than that the gen- 
tlemen of England, those who AA'ere the descendants of the 
cavaliers, should in fact always be adA'ocates for governing 
Ireland on the principles of the Eoundheads. At present, the 
state of Ireland forced itself upon their attention. He Avas 
not going, at tliis period of the session, to descant on the 
grievances of Ireland or the empirical remedies Avhich had 
been proposed to cm-e them; but he wished to remind the 
House of the subjects brought before them, and pressed on 
their attention by the popular voice. There Avas the tenm-e of 
land, a question which had shaken emphes to their centres, 
and occasioned more revolutions than any other cause. There 
was the maintenance of the j)oor, electoral rights, the claims 
of the rival churches, whether you should maintain one line of 
ecclesiastical policy, or substitute another. Whether these 
were genuine grievances, founded on absolute necessity, or 
VOL. II. U 
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merely the fantastical inventions of those who were called 
agitators, it was a fact that such questions were mooted, that 
such questions interested milhons, and that was enough to show 
that the state of such a country demanded the most serious 
attention. \Vhat was the consideration which the statesmen 
of the present day gave to these questions ? Tliey had 
announced to the House, almost in an ostentatious manner, 
that they intended to do nothing, because to do nothing was 
in their minds the wisest policy. 

Now, if one could suppose for a moment that the curtain 
would fall upon Ireland as it fell in a theatre when a certain 
number of acts had been performed, one might conceive that 
those gentlemen who formed the presentcibinetbad some founda- 
tion for the policy which they had stated it was their inlention 
to pursue. They reasoned, they acted, as if the moment that 
Parliament was prorogued Ireland must be tranqnillised j that, 
in fact, the present agitation vras a sort of divertissment got • 
up to form the materials of debate. He heard almost a silent 
cheer, as if that was a version of the movement now in progress 
accepted by some one j but to believe that, they must reject oU 
the facts that had come to their knowledge, and throw aside all 
the evidence on which their information was founded. He had 
a right to suppose that this immense agitation, which was con- 
fessed by ministers to exist, and the causes of which they said 
they were not prepared to remove, would still subsist, and even bo 
aggravated. He knew that it was said this remarknblo conduct, 
this paralysis of policy, which was now fashionable, was, in fact, 
occasioned by a dissension in the cabinet. That had Imjcu 
. alleged, in more than ooe quarter; it had always been hi** 
opinion, and he had his reasons for it. They were not rca«ons 
of any confidential nature, and, therefore, he h.ad a right to 
state them. 

He had never heard of a cabinet yet, since the institntion 
of ciblnets, in which there was not a dissension. He defied 
any man to go through the history of calu’nets, from FtanfiojK* 
to the Pelhams, and from the Pelhams to tlm Pitt«, ami to 
find one which had gone on for twenty.four months without 
very seriou*! and even fatal dUsenrion®. In modem limei 
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even tlie right honourable gentleman himself entered the 
cabinet through a dissension. He was not in the cabinet, and 
it was wished he should be, and one morning, without the 
slightest preparation, the Secretaiy of State * found that he was 
no longer Secretary, and the right honourable gentleman 
became Secretaiy in his place. Even in the most quiet times, 
in the cabinet presided oyer b}’’ the patient and benignant 
genius of Lord Liverpool, dissensions sprung up in the cabinet. 
Lord Castlereagh died, and a series of bickerings took place, 
hlr. Canning entered the cabinet ; dissensions soon took place 
I'elative to the introduction of hli*. Huskisson ; and when Dir. 
Canning died, in a moment all the suppressed evil passions 
broke forth, and from that time to the present there never had 
been twelve months without dissensions in the cabinet. 

The right honomuble gentleman’s own cabinet did not 
exist more than a few months before dissensions took place, 
and an eminent person who was a member of the cabinet 
left it; and they had a right to believe that there were dis- 
sensions now. They had the Lord Chancellor of England 
declaring in the House of Lords that meetings held to petition 
for the repeal of the legislative union were illegal ; and they 
had it declared to the House of Commons, by order of the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, that those meetings were per- 
fectly legal, provided they were peaceable. The Leader of 
the (rovemment in another House was chalking ‘ No Popery ’ 
on the walls, while the leader of the Government in that 
House told them that he, for himself, cared nothing about 
Protestant or Papist — Tros Tymusve — he did not care what a 
man believed, and meant to be strictly impartial. When they 
found systems so inconsistent — policy so totally opposed — alike 
only in one great result, imbecility of the most lamentable 
. nature, he had a right to believe that there were dissensions in 
the cabinet. Hebelievedit,andhebelieved that they woulddestroy 
this or any other cabinet which did not address itself to the ques- 
tion of the Government of Ireland in a very different spirit. It 
was perfectly clear, if you destroyed the Protestant, and estab- 


* Lord Sidmoiith. 
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hshed the Koman Catholic Church to-morrow, or cho«e an> iso- 
lated remedies, one after the other, you would produce no im- 
provement m the state of Ireland. It had arrived at that pitch 
which required a great man to have recourse to great remedial 
measures. It was not a ‘Single remedy, but a simultaneous 
adoption of all those which had been indicated, and many more 
might be indicated, which would restore Ireland to the state 
which e\ ery man, whether Irish or English, must feel to be 
desirable. 

You must reorganise and reconstruct the Government, 
and even the social, state of Ireland Nothing could prevent 
It — they might cry * question,* but they would not cry ques- 
tion twelve months hence It was not bj having recour»t 
to any of those measures brought forward in a great degree 
from party feeling, but in some degree, too, from sincere 
conviction , it was not by mere empirical remedies that they 
could give peace and contentment to Ireland ^^^th re- 
spect to the present measure he had little to saj. he 

would give his reason He did not wish to use a harsh term, 
and, therefore, he would refrain from saying that the mea«ure 
considered with reference to the present state of Irebncl, was 
contemptible. The opposition to such a measure, taken al«o 
with reference to the present state of Ireland, must naturally, 
in some degree, be entitled to the same epithet ; but there 
were some measures which to introduce was disgraceful, and 
which to oppo'ie was degrading. He bad given no vote on tin* 
Bill one way or the other, and he should continue that course, 
being perfectly persuadeil of its futility. Believing that 
Ireland was govenied in a manner which conduced only to the 
injury of both countries ; that the principles dcchre<l by 
ministers were not capable of relieving us from the difiicuU 
position in winch vvt were placed; believing that the oM 
principles of the i>arty with which he was connectetl were quite 
comiietent, if pursued, to do ihit, he liopcd the time would 
come when a jurty frirawl on true principles would do jiidice 
to Irelmd, not by s-iti-fying agitators — not by adopting, 
deqvvir, the first quack remedy that wis offered from iitbcr 
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side of the House, but by really penetrating into the mystery 
of this gi-eat misgovernment, so as to bring about a state of 
society ^vhich would be advantageous both to England and 
Ireland, and which would put an end to a state of things that 
was the bane of England and opprobrium of Eurojje. 
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AMENDilENT TO ADDRESS. Febi-uaiy 1, 1849. 

[By the death of Lord George Bentinck in the previous autumn, 
Mr. Disraeli had now become leader of the Opposition in the House 
of Commons. The brief but eloquent tribute to the memory of his 
deceased friend — alas, how appropriate to himself at the present 
moment! — ^whieh occurs early in the following speech is a sigruvl 
example of the special felicity with which he expressed himself on 
such occasions.] 


J Ail sure, Sir, that Her Majesty, since her accession, has 
never delivered a gracious Speech to Her Parliament in 
which she has felt it her duty to allude to subjects of much 
greater importance than in that Speech to which we have listened 
to-day ; but I am bound to say that both in that Speech which 
Her Jlajesty has been advised to address to her Parh'ament, 
and in that answer which has now been proposed for us to offer 
at the foot of the Throne, I do not find that a fair and candid 
statement is conveyed as to the condition of this country — not 
a candid statement either as regards the internal condition of 
this country or its external relations. 

At this moment, important and numerous as are the sub- 
jects for our consideration, doubtless the most urgent would 
seem to be the stxite of Ireland, The language which I find 
in the note that I have made of the Specclt, does not convey 
to me the iini)ression tliat Her Majesty’s ministers arc of 


opinion that the state of Ireland requirt'S any iminisliate 
remedy. The langimgc is obscure; and if it can Im? eati-ifac- 
torily explained, it will show the advantage of di‘-cussion in the 
present instance. I find it statetl that * the operation of the 
laws for the relief of tlie poor in Ireland will projHwIy l>e a sub- 
ject of early ini[U{ty ; and, any measures by which tho-e law^ 
may bo beneficwlly amended, nntl the condition of the |)etjple 
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may be improved, will receive my cordial assent.’ i^Tow, I 
tbink it is of very great importance to know what Her Majesty’s 
ministers mean to convey by the phrase ‘ early inquiry.’ Is it 
an inquiry, for example, by a committee of the House of 
Commons '? In that case the ‘ inquiry,’ no doubt, might be 
early, but the conclusion most probably would be late. And 
why an inquiry by a committee of the House of Commons ? 
We have had sufficient experience, I think, of what inquiries 
by committees of the House of Commons may accomphsh upon 
subjects upon which an administration, duly informed, ought 
to have initiated measmes. I do not see why, in the present 
instance, for example, the case of the Poor Law in Ireland 
should be an exception to that experience. You have a Poor 
Law Commission in Ireland ; you have a Government Board in 
Ireland ; and I want to know from what som’ces can the ad- 
ministration obtain more ample and satisfactory information 
than from such quarters ? They ought to be in possession of 
the information ; if they think there ought to be an alteration 
in the laws, they ought to be prepared to legislate upon that 
well-digested information. They have had sufficient time well 
to consider the authentic information that has reached them ; 
and certainly, in the present state of Ireland, if the only mea- 
sure that Her Majesty’s ministers are about to bring forward 
with respect to that country is the proposition of an inquiry 
into the operation of the Poor Law by a Parliamentary com- 
mittee, I think that is a course neither satisfactory nor states- 
manlike. 

I do not doubt for a moment — no one can — the urgency of 
the state of Ireland. Honourable gentlemen who represent 
that country have much to answer for, in my opinion, to their 
constituents. They have to consider whether the state of 
Ireland is merely brought about by the present operation of 
the Poor Laws — whether it may not have been in a great degree 
occasioned and aggi'avated by other measures which they 
supported, and by the non-adoption of other measures which 
they opposed — measures to which, by-and-by, they gave then- 
private encoiu-agement, and offered their public opposition. 
Therefore, when gentlemen representing Ireland come forward 
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and comphin of the condition of Ireland, it is well that they 
should recollect how fir they indii'idually may be respon'^iblo 
for the present state of Ireland I believe I ^ee a gentleman 
opposite who represents a county in Ireland I read a speech 
of hi« at a countj meeting the other day ; I read the reason*! 
he alleged for the present condition of Ireland , and one of the 
weightiest was the repeal of the Com Law in the year of our 
Lord 1846 But when I referred to the list of tho«e who \otcd 
for that repeal, I found in it the name of that worthy knight of 
the shire I thmk it is well for us to consider whether the^c 
circumstances — Irish members complaining so much who sup- 
ported that repeal, and who oppo-sed measures that were 
brought fonvard on this side of the House, though now pni ately 
encouraged at meetings holden by these \ery same members — 
are to be forgotten at this moment I confess it is a subject 
upon which I ha\e little inclination or heart to dwell upon on 
the present occasion 

There was a policj once propo«ed in this House \nth respect 
to Ireland, which by the In«h members was defeated, but 
which, if it had been pursued, would have produced a ico 
different effect from what we now sec in that countr} — a pohc) 
which subsequent!} was partially pursued, e\en bj the Govern- 
ment who then opposed it The proposer of that policy is no 
longer among u«i At a time when everything that i'j occurring 
vindicates his prescience and demands his energy, we li ivt no 
longer his sagacity to guide or his courage to sustain us In 
the midst of the Farhamenfar} stn/c, that fi^unie can *^cwr no 
more round which wt loved to rally. But he has left us the 
legac} of heroes — the meinorj of his great name, and the in- 
spiration of his great example. 
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M e. DISRAELI, — Whatever may be the condition of the 
Sustentation Fund^ to which the honourable member 
alludes, the sustentation fund of this debate seems to be nearly 
exhausted. I trust, therefore, that the House will think that 
I have not intruded at too early a period, if I ask their per- 
mission to make a few observations before the vote is taken. 
I was struck recently when meeting a member of this House 
who has long been absent, and who, during that period, has 
filled, in a distinguished manner, eminent posts in the service 
of his Sovereign, by his remark that on returning to the House 
of Commons, after more than thiity years’ absence, he found 
we were debating the very same subject as when he left it — 
Ireland ! Ireland ! Ireland ! In those days, when the disorders 
and discontents of 'a portion of the Irish people were brought 
under the consideration of Parliament, there was only one 
specific for the grievances then alleged and the disturbances 
then felt. Statesman and agitator, Whigs and Tories, all 
agreed that the causes of these discontents and distm’bances 
were political, and therefore the remedy for them must be of 
the same character. 

So year after year specifies of that kind were brought for- 
ward by ministers — ^Parliamentary Reform, Municipal Reform, 
Jm’y Reform, great schemes of National Education, and great 
systems of National PoHce — all of them to ameliorate the con- 

* This speech is reprinted from Hansard’s Delates by permission of Mr. 
Hansard. 

- Mr. Miller, the member for Edinburgh, had referred to the Sustentation 
Fund of the Free Kirk. 
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dition of the people of Ireland let, nevertheless, this \ns 
ever discovered, that penodicallj, notwithstanding all the«e 
measures of improvement. Parliament found itself in the same 
position, and was obliged to introduce an Arm'? Bills or to pa«s 
an Insurrection Act, and this was because all public men and 
all parties persisted in shutting their eyes to the real cau'e of 
Insh disturbance and discontent None of them would recog- 
nioe that it was a phjsical cause, and produced by phy ical 
circumstances, which, probably, no statesman and no part} 
could attempt to encounter or to remedy "Vet the simple 
cause is now better understood, and we know that that dis- 
turbance and that discontent were occasioned by this fact — 
tint more than a quarter of the people of Ireland consisted of 
paupers, and paupers m a helpless condition On a square 
mile in Ireland, with reference to the cultivated portion of the 
country, there was a population greater than is to be found 
in any Furopean or even any Asiatic countr) This population 
depended for tbeir subsistence upon the humblest means that 
probably any race of men ever existed upon All the«e fact'* 
arc now recognised, and «ome light can be thrown on the state 
of Ireland But at that penod those wlio had to consider it 
were perplexed and appalled by the difficulties they had to 
encounter They had recourse to political palliatives, and they 
trusted they might at least gain time 

"NMien you conceive the iwsition of a country where one- 
fourth, and more than one-fourth, of the population were paupor«, 
and paupers in a helpless condition— when you hnoir, as mav 
be proved by documents on this table, that there were 600,000 
families in Ireland who vvere only cmploved for twenty out of 
fifty -two weeks in the year — ^yon can form some idea of a national 
condition which doe-i not now prevail la any jiart of I uropc 
Kccollect also that tins pojmlation in this state of extreme ad- 
versity was not a stolid one, brutalised by their condition, as has 
sometimes hapjicncd in other jurts of Furopc, but a nation of 
much -.usceptibihty , of quick feeling and imagination, nadv to 
place tbcin«elvcs under the leading of any imiw* loncd orator 
who called ui>on them to a«semble and di«tue'» the gnevnnr* * 
of their country, or quick toyield to all th« kuMoIous nnchiiK n 
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which constitutes a secret society. And so you had in Ireland 
gigantic public meetings on a scale that never took place in 
any other country — as at Clontarf and Tara ; or, on the 
other hand, you had Eibbon societies and organisations of that 
kind. All this time the country was governed by a peculiarly 
weak administration. With iustitutions which, from circum- 
stances, were necessarily, even if of a beneficial land, of a limited 
influence, you had to encounter elements of disorder and 
distm'bance in Ireland with the weakest administration probably 
that ever was devised by man. 

Well, now, under such circumstances everyone felt that the 
position of Ireland was one which would always constitute the 
difficulty of a British minister, and one of the most eminent of 
British ministers acknowledged that Ireland was his difficulty. 
He only acknowledged that that was his fate which was the 
destiny of every minister of every party who attempted to meet 
such circumstances, and everybody felt that nothing but some 
great event, impossible to contemplate, could possibly remed}" 
.a state of affairs so anomalous and irregular as that which 
prevailed in Ireland. A revolution might have produced the 
necessary consequences and changes in any other country ; but 
■a revolution in Ireland seemed impossible, and a human and 
political revolution was impossible in Ireland from its connection 
with England. But a revolution did take place. Not one of 
those great changes produced by political parties, because it 
was an event which destroyed parties ; not produced by political 
passions, because it appeased and allayed all political passions 
— one of the most appalling events that have occurred in 
modern times, perhaps the most arvful and appalling event 
that ever happened in any European country. The limited 
means of sustenance by which those 2,000,000 of hopeless 
paupers had existed suddenly vanished, as if stricken from the 
soil. They perished by thousands and tens of thousands. 
Emigration followed famine and disease. In the cotuse of a 
year after that emigration you had to pass in this House an 
Act of Confiscation of many estates in that country, and, so far 
as revolution is concerned, there is no revolution of modern 
times which ever produced changes so extensive as were occa- 
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sioned by the famine, the emigntion, and by the Incum- 
bered Estates Act parsed m 1849 by this Hou«e 

Well, Sir, when the two countnes had somewhat recovered 
from these appalhn^ circumstances, when the earthquake and 
the fire had passed, and the still small voice of counsel was 
heard, it did appear both to England and Ireland, that if ever 
there was an opportunity m which the tenable state that had so 
long pre\ ailed might be terminated— when we could present its 
ever being repeated — that opportunity had amved Co«tly as 
may have been the price, great as may have been the ‘uacnfice, 
there wa'?, at least, some compensation m the conviction that, 
far as the two countnes were concerned, there wa<5, at least, the 
opportunity of establishing a system different from that fatal 
condition which had, almost for centimes, baffled the devices 
of ministers and the noblest aspirations of a great peo])lc 
^\ell, Sir, we can look back upon these events now, after a 
sufficient interval, vhich permits us to calculate mth some 
accuracy the consequences So far as the means offered, on 
the part of the Fnglish ministry, to effect the moral improve- 
ment of Ireland, I think it must be admitted there wai little 
left to be done Fpr the last twenty ^eare, I might even 
forty years, but certainly since the period of these great di«a>!ter« 
— the policy of the Fnglish Government to Ireland has ever 
been the same and consistent, whatev er part^ has sat on the 
bench opposite To secure the due administration of 
to open to all creeds and to all races the fair career of merit, 
to soften, witliout having recourse to tho'^c violent changes 
which would alarm the interests, and, perhaps, outrage the 
feelings of anj con^iulerablc part of the Irish people — to soften, 

I say, tliose anomalies which, as jet, prevailed in their socnl 
system — to mitigate and countervail them , thatvras the pohev 
of the Fnglish Government, and whoever might fonii that 
Government, whatever partv might <it on that bench, I rtjteal 
it, that was the sjstem followed and has for jears invanaUj 
prevailed 

That s}«tcm, indco<l, was establidied and pursurvl before 
the great calamities which occurml to Ireland in 1818, bat 
even that system of advancing tin moral iml rovcnunt of 
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Ireland was, in some degree, assisted by these great calamities. 
They had occasioned a great interchange of sympathy between 
the two countries, most prominent at the time ; and indeed so 
deep, that at the present moment its effects are still felt. An 
English minister after the famine, if he brought forward any 
measm’e in this House 'the object of which was to assist the 
social improvement, or by moral means to ameliorate the condi- 
tion, of Ireland, experienced less difficulties upon such a subject 
than he did before. There was no captiousness, no suspicion ; 
on the contrary, both sides exhibited on every occasion even 
an eagerness to support a policy of that land. But, Sh, I 
admit that such a policy — a policy which had been pm’sued 
before these calamities — however constantly prosecuted, was 
not calculated to produce much effect on the physical condition 
of the Irish people. That depended, as I have indicated to the 
House, upon material causes. 

Well, now, in that respect, what has happened to the Irish 
people since that time? I say we have the advantage of 
twenty years’ experience to form an ojiinion as to the altera- 
tions in their condition which have occmi'ed since their great 
calamity. In the first place their most considerable industry 
has been completely reorganised on conditions highly favour- 
able to the labom'ers on the soil. I will not enter into any 
controversy now as to the degree to which agTicultural wages 
have increased in Ireland, but gentlemen will admit that 
the increase has been considerable. If I were to refer to 
documents on our table, if I were to adduce the evidence of 
Bishop Doyle, if I were to go to a period much nearer — 
namely, the Keports of the Commissioners previous to the 
introduction of the Poor Law into Ireland — ^I could make 
statements to the House which would show, J. think, that the 
'increase of wages to agricultm-al labour in Ireland has been 
very considerable indeed. But I am not anxious to enter into 
a subject on which controversy might arise. I will say, there- 
fore, that we may fairly assume that agricultural wages of 
labom' in Ireland have probably doubled ; but what is a much 
more important consideration in respect to wages in Ireland, 
is that for the first time in that country you have had a system 
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of continuous labour; and, instead of 000,000 families which 
were not employed for more than twenty weeks in the year, 
you have the population employed not only at an increase of 
wages, but also in continuous labour. That is a most impor- 
tant fact as evidence of the amelioration in the condition of 
the people. 

I will not enlarge on the circumstance that capital has 
been introduced into Ireland, and has been applied to the 
encouragement of manufactures ; because, though that is an 
important consideration,, the application of such capital is 
an advantage which must necessarily be the slowest realised. 
It is, however, undoubted, for we have evidence of the fact, 
that capital from England and Scotland has been applied to 
manufactures in Ireland during the last twenty years ; but 
what is of greater moment in the condition of the people of 
Ireland, is that the trade of Ireland has been immensely in- 
creased during the same i)€riod ; that the increase in the means 
of employing and enriching the people of that country by trade 
has probably been greater than, bnt certainly equal to, the im- 
provement in the condition of the agricultural labouring classes, 
‘NVe know from the retiuns relating to shipping that the tonnage 
of Ireland has not merely doubled, but trebled, and in some 
parts quadrupled ; and the increase of tonnage has not been 
conhned to one or two parts, but has pervaded the whole 
country. 

^\Tlat, then, has been the general result of all these 
causes, so far as the condition of the people is concerned? 
The result is that there has disappeared from the cotmtry 
these 2,000,000 of hopeless paupers, whose existence tliere wai 
a source of disturlwnce and discontent. I know that there 
are some who say that, though these statistic.d results cannot Ih? 
fully denied, a great calamity has iiappenetl to Ireland in the 
reduction of its population. I liave never been one of tho«e 
uho lookctl on tl>o reduction of the population of Indand a* an 
advantage. I entirely agree with what was said by the late 
I/)rtl lieutenant of Ireland, the Duke of Aherconi, that you 
iniLst take Ireland as you find it, with nil its existing eirctim* 
stances its tenure of the kind and it** population — and wj 
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must endeavour to govern Ireland with reference to those 
existing circumstances, and not with reference to abstract prin- 
ciples of political economy. I myself deplore the reduction in 
the population of Ireland, because I feel that the condition of 
the United Kingdom cannot be maintained in the scale of 
nations, unless it realises a certain amount of iDopulation ; and, 
so far as I can form an ojiinion, that amount of population 
cannot be secured with a reduced contribution from Ireland. 
Therefore I look forward to the time when we shall see the 
population of Ireland increase from its increased resources, 
and reach again the point from which it was diminished, not in 
consequence of legislation, but from causes over which legisla- 
tion had no control. 

Well, such as I have described was the state of Ireland 
when the Fenian conspiracy broke out. We had had a revolu- 
tion in Ireland — a revolution not brought about by human 
means ; the condition of the country was entirely changed, and 
the cause of disturbance and discontent had disappeared. The 
country was recovering, was more than recovering — it had 
recovered, it was in a state of progressive improvement ; the 
people were better fed and clothed, and, as the last step in the 
improvement of their condition, they were beginning to be 
better housed. The wealth of the country had immensely in- 
creased. Before the famine the stock of Ireland was worth 
little more than 20,000,000^, and by the last Eeturn it was 
estimated at 50,000,000^. Simultaneously with that increase 
there has been an increase in the arable cultivation of the 
country. Therefore, the allegation that the increase of wealth 
has been increased by changing the system of cultivating the 
soil and diminishing the amount of human labour, has no foun- 
dation. Such was the condition of things when the Fenian 
conspiracy broke out ; and I say that upon a right apju’eciation 
of the character of the Fenian conspiracy, depends the question 
whether the policy of the right honourable gentleman at the 
head of the Grovernment is a wise, just, and necessaiy policy, 
or vdiether we may not be pursuing a policy most dangerous 
and fatal to this country. 

We approach this subject under some advantages. I can 
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say for myself that I can consider it Viithout prejudice or 
passion The Fenian conspiracy did not commence when I 
and my colleagues were responsible for the government of the 
country It had already broken out, or I dare say that tliere 
might have been some imjnrtial critics on public affiirs who 
would have alleged tha*- that conspiracy broke out m conse- 
quence of our policy We inherited the conspirae\ from 
our predecessors, but I am the first to acknowledge that the 
policy of our predecessors was not accountable for that event 
However, I and my colleagues had to bear the brunt of 
that conspiracy, and even our opponents have generously and 
fairly admitted that we put it down with firmness and yet 
with moderation Therefore, ha\ mg no passion or prejudice on 

the subject, I can express my opinion as to the character and 
cau«e of the lenian conspiracy ivitli httle fear of being raib- 
understood I had the opportunity of making myself well 
informed on the subject Honourable gent lemen know nowagreat 
deal about it, but omethmg ne\erwill be known except by 
those who at that moment incurred the responsibilities of con- 
ducting affairs, and I will express my conviction that the 
Fenian conspiracy was an entirely foreign consiiracy I do not 
by tint mean to say it was a merely Amencaii consjnncy It 
did not wise from Ireland, and it was supjiorted from Ireland 
very slightly The whole plan and all the resources came from 
ibroad, and tlic people of Ireland, as a people, repudiated tint 
conspiracy 1 rom the commencement the ptnsons who got up 
the conspiracy— the originators uid abettors of it— 'vert per- 
sons influenced by obsolete traditions as to the condition of 
Ireland, and the temper of the Irish jieople, and when they 
applietl their preparations to Irtlaiid they found out the great 
mistake they had made, in assuming that they were dealing witli 
Ireland ns it was at the cominenccment of tlu century 

No doubt there are jieople in Ireland who "ill at all tunes 
^ymiiatlusL with a i)ohtic*al inoveineiit of any kind A very hvily 
jjcople, V'ltU not too inncli to do, and little variety of pursuit, 
will always have among tlieiii a class of jxn-onsriidv to ! nsy 
themselves with any mischief that is going «n 'll" re i« a 
certain class m Ireland wlio an. in the hnbit of jeaymgwlint 
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they do not mean, and of doing thatTrliich they never intended. 
But no class of any importance, no indi^dduals of any import- 
ance, ever sanctioned the Fenian movement: they repudiated 
it ; they felt that it was an anachronism, that it originated in 
obsolete traditions, and was devised by jieople who were per- 
fectly unaware that the Irdand upon which they were operating 
was the Ireland in which there had been the portentous revolu- 
iion I have referred to. If this view be con*ect, I say that the 
inference I have a right to di’aw is this — that the Fenian con- 
spiracy having been completely baffled, having been met — I 
hope I may be allowed to say with comnge and wisdom — and 
having been completely j)ut down, it ought to have been 
allowed to pass away, and that the improvement in the condition 
of Ireland ought to have been permitted to proceed ; so that in 
"the com’se of time, in another ten, or even twenty years — and 
what are twenty years in the history of a very ancient nation 
like Ireland, and a nation which has passed through such 
vicissitudes? — we had a right to believe that Ireland would 
have been in much the same condition as England or Scotland. 

But the right honom-able gentleman took a different view. 
The Government said, in effect — ‘The Fenian conspiracy is a 
national conspiracy. Because of the Fenian movement, we say 
that the whole or that a great body of the Irish people are 
dissatisfied and discontented with the Enghsh Government, and 
what therefore must we do ? ^^Tay, we must rescind the whole 
policy of conciliation carried on for thirty or forty years.’ This 
is the keystone of the right honom’able gentleman’s policy, 
that I am now touching upon. The Government, I say de- 
• dared — ‘We must throw aside all the material conclusions that 
have resulted from the portentous events that occurred in 
Ireland, and that did not result ffom human legislation. Never 
mind the lesson of the famine. Never mind the lesson which 
emigration has taught you. Never mind all the steps which, 
in consequence, you were then obliged to take in this country. 
The Fenian consimacy proves to us that the whole nation is 
'disaffected. We must rescind the policy of this country, and 
we must have instead a policy of great change and great dis- 
turbance,’— for you cannot have great change without great 
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distiirlD'mce I say that the whole question, whether the policy 
of the Goi eminent — the gigantic issue which the right honour- 
able gentleman has raised — ^is a wise or a fatal policy, entirely 
depends upon the right appreciation of the Fenian movement 
The right honourable gentleman says — ‘ This is a proof of 
general and national discontent There must therefore be a 
complete revolution , * and we liave before ns the first proposi- 
tion of the right honourable gentleman Now, what is this 
first proposition ’ The Bill we are asked to read a third time 
is a Bill to abolish the Protestant Church in Ireland, and to 
confiscate its property I will not repeat the general objections 
to that policy On the third reading of the Bill, and when we 
wish to secure a division, we ought to avoid any repetition of 
arguments I will not then do more than remind the House that 
it IS a change in the Constitution of England , that this is, as the 
right honourable gentleman and his friend have announced, a 
revolutionary measure I will not enlarge on what I myself 
deeply feel — that it weakens the character of the civil power by 
divorcing it from the rehgions principle which has hitherto 
strengthened and consecrated it I will not touch upon what 
18 quite tinneces«ary to mention — that this is not a measure 
which will increase the confidence m property in this country 
I say ivillingly that I am myself prepared, if necessary, to con- 
sider all these contingencies — ^to consider whether it ought not 
to be our duty to adopt a policy involving a change m the 
Constitution, which is avowed by those who bring it forward as 
a revolutionary policy, which endangers and weakens property, 
which may damage to the last degree the very character of 
cml authority, by diverting it of any connection with religion 
— all these contingencies, I repeat, I am prepared to consider, 
and, if necessary, to accept, if the supreme safety of the State 


requires it 

But I say that we hai e at least a n^t to ask Her Slajesty s 
Government that we should have proofs of that necessity 
What I want to ask the Hou«e on this occasion is — prepared, 
as I assume the majority of the House is, to embrace all 
these large and violent propositions — Have we received from 
the Government adequate evidence to prove the ncces'ity 
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— have we received any. evidence? I want to know that. 
Ireland is discontented again, Ireland is disturbed again, there 
is one remedy for that discontent and that disturbance ; it is 
the abolition of the Protestant Church, and the confiscation of 
its revenues. Have we evidence that if we abolish that Church 
and confiscate its revenues, we shall render Ireland contented 
and tranquil ? Sii', so far as I can form an opinion, that evi- 
dence does not exist. I receive myself a great many letters 
every day upon the state of Ireland. We have heard from an 
honourable gentleman (Sir Gieorge Jenkinson) dmlng these 
recent debates, how much he was applied to in a similar manner. 
I do not know whether his correspondence exceeds mine, but 
mine is of two kinds ; I have a corresi^ondence from laymen, 
even fr-om ladies. Though you may smile, if I read some 
of these letters to the House you would find that they are 
of a harrowing character. There are letters from Irishmen 
and Irishwomen, describing a state of affairs which would 
make every countenance serious that heard them. The winters 
are extremely alarmed about the lawless state of their country, 
and I am not in a position to relieve or remove their alarm. 
But I also receive a great many letters from clergymen of the 
Established Church in Ireland, and they are also alarming — 
but their alarm is of a different character. These clergymen 
are only alarmed at the conduct of Her Majesty’s Grovern- 
ment. They are not at all alarmed at the state of the country. 
Some of those clergymen live in Tipperary, and some of them 
in Westmeath ; but not one of them tells me that he is in 
danger — that his hfe is menaced, or that he is under the 
least apprehension of offence or jpersonal attack from his Irish 
fellow-countrymen. Though almost every week we have ac- 
counts of outrages in Ireland, I have not heard that any clergy- 
man of the Established . Chm*ch has been a victim. Ho Irish 
clergyman of my acquaintance has ever alluded to distm’b- 
ance. 

Then, I say, what is the evidence, that, if we abolish the Irish 
Church and confiscate its resoruces, we shall cause any diminu- 
tion of the discontent and disturbance wlfich prevail among a 
]portion of the Irish people, inasmuch as it does not appear 
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that the discontent and disturbance arise from any of the, 
accidents of the Irish Church ? Surely, if it were true that 
the abolition of the Church and the confiscation of its property 
would be sufficient to remove that discontent and disturbance 
we should have some evidence of the fact in assaidts on 
the persons of the clergy. (A laugh.) Will the honourable 
gentleman who laughs be good enough to explain why it is 
that the landlord should be assassinated while the clergyman is 
left unharmed ? If the persons who commit these outrages are 
discontented with the landlord or with the class to which he 
belongs, and prove their discontent in the manner that has 
lately been exhibited, why should they not assault the clergy- 
man if they are discontented with him or with the class to 
which he belongs ? But, on the contrary, the clergyman is 
in a state of complete security ; be makes no complaint of the 
circumstances of the locality in which he passes his existence, 
and, so far as his letters are concerned, you would not even 
suppose that his country was disturbed. 

.1 again ask, then, what evidence have we that if we have 
recourse to this violent remedy we shall effect the cure for 
which it is brought forward? But in itself the objections to 
it are very considerable, totally irrespective of those general 
ones to which I have alluded. If the right honourable gen- 
tleman had proposed to confiscate the property of the Irish 
Protestant Church and transfer it to the Eoman Catholic 
Church, though I should consider that an unjust and unwise 
measure, it would be an intelligible proposition. It would be 
a proposition for which aiguments could be offered, and which 
at least would be consistent with the principle of property. 
But what does the right honourable gentleman say? ‘I 
propose to confiscate the property of the Protestant Church, 
because the Roman Catholic Church is discontented.’ "What 
does that amount to ? To a recognition of the principles of 
Socialism. A man comes forward and says — ‘ I am a poor man, 
and I am discontented because another man has an estate 
and a park. I do not want his estate and his park, because 
I know that every man cannot es^iect to have an estate and a 
park, but take them away from that other man, and my ix>Utical 
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views are met.’ Well, that is Socialism, and it is the policy 
which Her Majesty’s Ministers now propose to adopt. 

What I wish to impress upon the House is this — we 
have no evidence whatever to justify or even to colom: the 
great changes which are proposed. Let us see what will he the 
first effect of this revolution. It must produce this effect — it 
will outrage the feelings of a considerable portion, though not 
the majority, of the people of Ireland, because I am not at all 
prepared to admit that there are two nations in Ireland. I 
look upon the Irish nation as one people. For the last forty 
years they have been a homogeneous people. If we go into 
an analysis of the elements of a nation, in the way which has 
been attempted in this debate, I am not sure that we shall be 
able to prove that the English people are so homogeneous as 
political philosophy now requmes a people to be. I treat the 
Irish as one nation, and I think all must admit that the course 
we are pursuing must outrage the feelings and sensibly injure 
the interest of a considerable portion of that nation. Well, 
Sir, that is a break-up of the system of general conciliation 
which has been pursued for so many years. You have disorder 
and disquiet in Ireland, and you injm*e those who are tranquil 
and not disorderly. You add their discontent to existing dis- 
affection. Under what circumstances are you pursuing this 
course? You are pursuing it under these circumstances: 
Assuming that the Fenian conspnacy is an absolute proof of the 
disaffection of the majority of the Irish nation — ^which I believe 
to be the greatest fallacy in the world — you annomice a great 
change in your policy, you rescind the ancient policy of conci- 
liation, and announce a policy of change and revolution, of 
which the first measure is before us, but several other measures 
have been promised and announced. 

I will not dwell in any detail upon them now, but it is 
impossible to forget, when we are considering the wisdom of 
your present proposition, that you have held out expectations 
to the great portion of the people of Ireland respecting the 
. tenure of land. I am not going to make quotations from the 
speeches of honom’able gentlemen opposite, which is never 
my way, but I must refer to them’ when they affect the public 
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conduct of their party. There i» no doubt you have selected 
this time to announce your policy upon subjects scarcely less 
important, peiliaps quite as important as the Irish Church. The 
right honourable gentleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, the minister • pecuharly charged with the 
maintenance of peace and tranquillity in Ireland, has publicly 
denounced the ‘ infernal land laws ’ of that country, (hir. Bruce 
denied having used the words.) The statement has been made 
in this House, and the nght honourable gentleman did not then 
take the opportunity of making the explanation which he 
jirobably will at a future penod. \Vhether the right honourable 
gentleman did or did not make that declaration is at present of 
little importance, but that the great portion of the Irish believe 
that he made it is of the utmost importance, \Vhy was it 
jiassed over in silence ^ What was the effect of that declara- 
tion ? Why, Captain Rock came out of his retirement directly ; 
again we found SloUy ^laguire waving her bonnet, and Lady 
Clare paying evening visits to the landlords and farmers of 
Ireland. It is all very well for the nght honourable gentleman 
to tell me in a half-whisper across the table that he intends to 
deny it, but he cannot forget that this passage in his speech 
was read in this House a month ago, and that he did not 
then make the denial. (Jlr. Bruce • There was nothing m the 
speech about ‘ infernal land laws.’) 

Perhaps it was landlords. I am never anxious to twit my 
opponents mth their speeches, and I did not bring the extract 
mth me, but I will send it to the nght honourable gentleman. 
But I say you have at this moment unfortunately produced 
e\ery possible element that can be devised to disturb Ireland. 
It IS not merely that you propose this great measure of abolish- 
ing the Church, which at once enlists against you the feelings, 
as IS now proved, of 1,500,000 of the population of that country 
— because it cannot be estimated by those who are in formal 
communion with that Church — ^but, whether you are guiltless or 
not, you ha%e so contmed it that you have conveyed the 
impression to the great portion of the Irish people ^who 
apparently were very content, who were gaming higher wages 
* Mr, Bruce, afterwai^ Lord Abcrtlare • 
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■than they did twenty-five yeai's ago, and who were continnonsly 
■employed — the impression that a great revolution is about to 
take place in the tenure of land. I do not dwell on the subject 
of education, because it has not produced any agitation at 
present. The Eoman Catholic Chm*ch on the subject of educa- 
tion waits in grim repose. 

This is quite clear that we have now before us — whether it 
was necessary or not is another question — instead of an Ireland 
that was at least tranquil — that in my mind was essentially 
Xirogressive in its improvement, that was not in an}^ way 
connected with originating the Fenian movement — yon have 
■an Ireland now which you must be prepai’ed to witness as the 
scene of distm'banee — perhaps of disaster. What will be the 
natural consequence? ^^Tiat is the state of affairs we must 
prepare om’selves for if Ireland be the scene of great disturb- 
ances ? For you not only hare one body of the population 
■agitating for a revolution in the land tenmn, and another — and 
a most influential body — holding back from a Government 
which they think has betrayed them with respect to the insti- 
tution most dear to their feelings and most prized by them. I 
■say, amid all this distraction and disorder thei-Q will be one 
power and one body that will not be disordered and dis- 
tracted. There is one power in that country where you are 
poreparing such elements of disturbance which is organised and 
■disciplined with a powerful tradition, and which is acting under 
the .authority and command of a supreme and sovereign central 
■power. Now, I am not one of those who wish to create un- 
necessary alarm about the. power of the Papacy. There are 
p)hilosophers opiDosite who of comrse despise the power of the 
Papacy. . But I am not speaking on this subject as a philoso- 
pher, nor, I hope, as a bigot ; I am speaking as a member of Par- 
liament looking to public affairs, looking to what I think will be 
the consequence of the conduct of the ministers of this country, 
and endeavouring to contemplate the means by which we may 
have to counteract those consequences. I do not blame the 
Papacy if Ireland is in the state of confusion and distraction 
That it soon must be if this policy is followed. I do not blame 
i;he Papacy for fulfilling that which their convictions must 
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make their highest duty. One’s ordinary knowledge of 
human nature convinces us of this — that if men are abler than 
others, if they ha\ e the ad\aiitage of disciphne and orgamsa- 
tion, when all others are undisciplined and disordered, when 
everything is confusion, when everyone is discontented, when 
you have Captain Rock among the peasantry, and when jou 
have the Protestants of Ireland feehng, as they will feel, 
betrayed and deserted, they will take advantage of such a state 
of things in order to advance the opimons which they con- 
scientiously say are the nght ones, and a\ ail themselves in such 
circumstances of the discipline and order which they command. 

You are encountering under those circumstances a foe with 
which you will find it \ ery difficult to compete ; and to laugh at 
such possible contingencies, at such highly probable contingen- 
cies, may do %ery veil for the course of this debate ; but what 
will be our condition when these almost certain results 
happen, and when you, if you sit in Parliament at that time, 
Will be called on to devise means to counteract and to prevent a 
consummation of consequences which hitherto have been 
conceived and held in. this country to be fatal to our liberties^ 

I say, Sir, it cannot be for a moment— it ought not for a 
moment to be concealed from ourselves, that the policy of Rome, 
when we giv e ev ery inducement and encouragement to that 
pohcy, will be to conv ert Ireland into a Popish kingdom. It 
will not only be her ixihcj, it will be her duty. Then you will 
understand what she means with regard to the Estabhshed 
Churches j then jou will understand what she means with 
regard to national education ; then you will understand wlnt 
that great system is which hitherto has been checked and 
controlled by the Soi ereign of this country, but in a manner 
which has nev er violated the nghts and the legal hberties of 
one Roman Catholic fellow-subject. 

But you will now by this policy have forced and encouraged 
Rome to adojit a line different from that which hitherto she 
has pursued. YTiat mil happen ? Is it probable that the 
Protestants of Ireland will submit to such a state of affairs 
mthout a stniggle? can believe it? They will not. 

They nev er will submit to the establishment of Papal ascend- 
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cncy in Ireland williont a struggle. How can yon suppose i( ? 
Ilow is it to be prevented? It may occur, probabl}', when tin* 
union between the two countries which is to be ])artially 
dissolved to-night may be completely dissolved ; for it is very 
possible that, after a period of great disquietude, doubt, and 
passion, events ma}- occur which may com])h‘te that severance 
of the union which to-night we arc commencing.' lint what of 
that? I do not suppose that if th(‘re were a struggle between 
the Eoman Catholics and the Protestants of Ireland to-morrow, 
even the right honom-ablc President of the Hoard of 'I'rade,'' (li- 
the most fanatic champion of non-interference, can sup])ose 
England would be indifferent. What I fear in the policy •>( 
the right honourable gentleman is that its tendency is to 
civil war. 

I am not surprised that honourable gentlemen should 
for a moment be startled by such an exja-ession. Let them 
think a little. Is it natnnd and jirobable that the Papal ))ower 
in Ireland will attempt to attain ascendency and predominance'? 
I say it is natural ; and, what, is more, it. ought to do it. Is it 
natural that the Protestants of Ireland should submit without 
a struggle to such a state of things? You know they will not ; 
that is settled. Is England to interfere? Are we again to 
conquer Ireland? Axe we to have a repetition of the direful 
history Avhich on both sides now we wish to forget ? Is there to 
be another battle of the Eo^uie, another siege of Derry, another 
Ti-eaty of Limerick ? These things are not only possible, but 
probable. You are commencing a policy which will inevitably 
lead to such results. It was because we thought the policy of 
the right honoiuable gentleman would lead to such results 
that we opposed it on principle ; but when the House by a 
commanding majority resolved that the policy should be 
adopted, we did not think it consistent with our duty to retire 
from the great business before us, and endeavoured to devise 
amendments to this Bill, which I do not say would have 
effected our purpose, but which at least might have softened 
the feelings, spared the interests, and saved the honoiu of those 
who were attacked by the BiU. In considering these amend- 
> Prophetic. 2 Mr. Bright. 
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onents we were most scrupulous to propose nothing that could 
counteract and defeat the mam principles of the policj of the 
nght honourable gentleman. We felt that to do so would be 
to trifle with the House ; would not be what was due to the 
nght honourable gentleman, and could not effect the purpose 
\\ e had before us. There was not an amendment which, on the 
part of my friends, 1 placed on the table, that was not scrupu- 
lously drawn up with this consideration ; there was not one of 
those amendments which, in my opimon, the nght honourable 
gentleman might not have accepted, and yet have earned his 
mam pokey into effect. What the effect of carr 3 ung these amend- 
ments might have been, I pretend not now to say ; but at least, 
if they had been earned, or if the nght honourable gentleman 
himself had modified his Bill in unison with their spmt, there 
was a chance of our coming to some conclusion which noiild 
have given some hope for the future. 

1 ask the House to recollect at this moment the tone and 
spmt m which these amendments were received Bash in its 
conception, in its execution arrogant, the policy of the right 
honourable gentleman, while it has secured the triumph of a 
party, has outraged the feebngs of a nation. If the nght 
honourable gentleman had met us in the spirit in which we 
met him, at any rate we should ha\e shown the Protestants 
of Ireland that, whatever might be the ojumon of the majonty 
upon the State necessity of the policy of the Government, there 
was a desire in Parliament to administer it in a spirit of con- 
cibation towards those who, as all must acknowledge, are placed 
in a position of almost unexampled difficulty and pain. But 
not the skghtest encouragement was given to us, no ad\ance 
on our part was evei accepted by the nght honourable gentle- 
man who has insisted ux>ou the hard pnnciple of his measure, 
ind it has become my duty upon this, the last day, to comment 
upon the character of that pnnciple, and the possible con- 
sequences of its adoption. I know ^e^y well the difficult 
position m which we are placed to-night. I know \ ery well it 
would be more con^ enient if we did not ask for the opinion of 
the House to-night, and allow this third reading to pass un- 
challenged ; but I confess I could not reconcile that course inth 
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my sense of public duty. If this Eill be \Yluit I believe it to 
be, it is one which we ought to protest against to the last, and 
we caunot protest against it in a manner jnore constitutional, 
more Parliamentary, more satisfactory to onr constituencies and 
to the nation than by going to a vote upon it. 

We Ivuow veiy well you will have a great party triumph, 
a huge majority, and we shall have what is called ‘ loud 
and continued cheering.’ But remember this, that when 
Benjamin Franklin's mission was rejected there was loud and 
continued cheering, and Lords of the Privy Council waved 
their hats and tossed them in the air; but that was the 
commencement of one of the greatest struggles this country 
ever embarked in ; it was the commeueement of a series of the 
gi-eatest disasters England ever experienced. And I would 
recommend the House to feel at this moment that tliis is not 
a question lilvc the paper duty, not a i)arty division upon some 
colonial squabble; we are going, if we agree 1o this Bill to- 
night, so far as the House of Commons is concerned, to give a 
vote which will be the most responsil)le public act that any 
man on either side of the House ever gave. You may have a 
gi-eat majority now, you may cheer, you may indulge in all the 
jubilation of part}' triumph ; l3ut this is a question as yet only 
begun, and the time ■will come, and come ere long, when those 
who have taken a part in the proceedings of this House this 
night, whatever may be their course and whatever their decision, 
will look upon it as one of the gravest incidents of their lives, 
as the most serious scene at which they have ever assisted. I 
hope when that time shall come, none of us on either side of 
the House -will feel that he has by his vote contributed to the 
•tlisaster of his country. 
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SPEECH ON ADDRESS, Febutary 8 1870 

[At the meeting of Parliament in 1870, the condition of Ireland 
vras so bad that it hardly <;eeined possible that it could be worse 
Disestablishment had stimulated lawlessness , and the situation was 
m fact almost parallel to what we witness at the present moment ] 

M r DISRAELI Air Speaker, — ^The Speech, from the Throne 
promises the introduction of many important measures, 
but I think, Sir, this is hardly an occasion when it would be 
convenient to the House that we should enter into any general 
criticism upon them I will, therefore, only express a hope 
that when those measures are brought forward we shall find they 
are treated bv Her Majesty s Government in a manner not un- 
worthy of their importance Nor, indeed, should I ha\e ven- 
tured to trouble the House at all to night, had it not been for 
some passages towards the end of the Speech which refer to 
the condition of Ireland Those pas<5ages, I confess, appear to 
me to be neither adequate nor altogether accurate Her 
Majesty’s Government acknowledge that the condition of 
Ireland is not at all satisfactory , but, while admitting it is bad, 
they remind us that on preMous occasions it has been wor^e 
They tell us that they haie employed freely the means at their 
command for the prevention of outrage — a statement which the 
House must have heard with satisfaction from "o authontative 
a quarter, because certainly the popular and general impression 
was to the contrary As I understand the language, which to 
me seems involved, and certainly is ambiguous, the Government 
inform us that, contingent upon their pa’ssmg certain measure^, 
they "ivill resume the duty of a Government, and protect life 
and property I confess I am sorry to see in a documci f of 
tins imperial character that any body of men who are responsible 
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ministers of the Crown are of opinion that to protect the life 
nud property of Her Majesty’s subjects is a contingent duty. 

How, with respect to the condition of Ireland, and why I 
think this notice of it by Her Majesty's Government is neither 
adequate nor accurate. Unquestionably before this we have 
had murders in Heland, and assassinations and mutilations, and 
violence in all its multifarious forms — threatening notices, 
secret societies, tm'bulent meetings, and a seditious press. All 
this has happened before. But on all previous occasions when 
such disorders have pervaded that country reasons have been 
alleged, and if not universally, have been generally adopted by 
influential persons in the country as explanatory of their occur- 
rence. I remember. Sir, that when I first came into Parlia- 
ment — thu'ty years ago now, and something more I am sorry 
to say — ^the state of Ireland was most unsatisfactory ; and then 
it was commonly alleged that it was in a great degree to be 
attributed to what was called the maladministration of justice, 
and the conduct of high persons on the judicial bench was im- 
imgned and defended in this House, and recriminations were 
indulged in with all the animosity of party conflict. Well, no 
•one can pretend now that the scenes of outrage which extend 
-over a considerable portion of Ireland can be attributed to the 
maladministration of justice. For the last ten years — I may 
say twenty and even more — the administration of justice in 
Ireland has been as just, as pm'e, and as learned as in this 
country ; and I say this, well knowing that those who sit upon 
the bench in Ireland have, in the majority of cases, been 
.appointed by the party opposite, and that most of them are 
members of the Eoman Catholic community. Generally speak- 
ing, too, if you take also a large view of the conduct of juries 
in Ireland, particularly under the trying circumstances of the 
last few years, the law has been vindicated by them with courage 
and loyalty. Maladministration of justice, then, cannot be 
alleged to-day as the cause of the crime and outrage which 
prevail in Ireland at this moment. Another cause which used 
to be alleged was religious dissension. People said — ‘ What can 
you expect from a country where you allow the minority of the 
people great privileges in respect of their religion, and permit 
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ecclesiastical inequalities to exist’ Put an end to the Protestant 
ascendency avhich you support with so much zeal, and you will 
put an end to these disorders.’ 

Religious dissension was >ery generally received as the cause 
of the disorders and disturbances of Ireland; but that plea 
cannot be urged now. The Protestant population of Ireland 
now possess no exclusne pnvileges, their church has been 
despoiled and her prelates have been degraded. You have 
established certainly in theory ecclesiastical equality, though I 
fear in practice it will he found that those who were lately in 
possession of those pnvileges will hardly nse to the level or 
those who are now considered lu theory their equals. But no 
one can any longer say that it is Protestant ascendency which 
is the cause of these homble disorders Well, dunng the long 
discussions which have occurred in this House now for so many 
years a third reason has been frequently alleged as the true 
cause of the disturbed state of Ireland, and that was a seditious 
pnesthood. Now, I am not going to maintain that things ha\e 
not been ^aid and things have not been done by isolated mem- 
bers of the Roman Catholic pnesthood of late, which every man 
of sense and honour on both sides of the House must reprobate ; 
but we know that the great body of the pnesthood is arrayed 
in support of Her Jlajesty’s Government, and therefore ifc 
cannot be alleged that a seditious priesthood is the cau^e of 
Ireland’s trouble. The Roman Catholic congregations are ex- 
horted from the altar to uphold the ministry of the right 
honourable gentleman, and I am told that even amid the per- 
plexities of the ceciimenical councils, nght reverend prelates 
haa e found time and opportunity to despatch canvassing letters 
to the hustings of Longford and Tipperary. 

Tlien we haa e sometimes been told that all those outrageous 
occurrences which periodically happen in Ireland are solely 
occasioned by an organised py«tem of agitation conducted by 
individuals who made agitation profitable. * Get nd of agita- 
tor‘s,’ we were told, * and you will soon find Ireland tranquil and 
content.’ That appears to have been the opinion of a right 
honourable gentleman who is a ineinber of the admini‘*tration » 
for I observed tliat in adclre«'«mg his constituent* lately he 
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informed them that the condition of Ireland at this moment, in 
respect of all its crimes and outrages, was the consequence of 
the desperate condition of the Irish agitators. He told them 
that these mischievous men are up in arms because they Icnow 
a ministry is now in office which is resolved to carry measmes 
to put an end to their profession ; and he admitted, with his 
characteristic candour, that if there had not been a change of 
G-overnment it is not all impos.sible that the agitators, inter- 
ested in always maintaining a grievance, would have permitted 
Ireland, under the late administration, to be tranquil and 
content. Now, I must sa}', it strikes me as the most remark- 
able cii-cimistance in the pi*esent condition of Ireland, that she 
is affitated without agitators. Of course at such a critical 
period like the present a good many of the old hands* have 
appeared, and there is no doubt they thought the time was 
come when, to use a classical Libeinl expression, they could carry 
ona'^roaiing trade’ in the way of agitation. But the most 
curious thing I have observed in the com’se of events in Ireland 
during the last twelve months is that the agitators, mean in 
station, not very distinguished in ability, have invariably con- 
trived to be on the unpopular side. Although the state of 
Ireland has been such that, now for a considerable period, once 
in every week some deplorable outrage has been perpetrated, I 
must do the agitators the justice to say that, in my opinion, 
none of these acts can be fairly ascribed to them. 

Again, all must agree that there have been moments in the 
history of Ireland when disorders and disturbances there could 
be traced and attributed to the influence of a foreign country. 
Notably at the beginning of this century — or, probably to sj)eak 
with greater accuracy, I ought to say at the end of the last 
century — there were Irish traitors residing in France, in direct 
alliance with the French Eepublic, who threatened and did 
certainly accomplish the invasion of Ireland ; and this foreign 
influence was undoubtedly the main cause of the disturbances 
in Ireland. And recently, within om* own immediate ex- 
perience, some of our Irish fellow-countrymen, who are 
alienated in feeling and sentiment, have, in another republic — 
the republic of America — by peculiar means exercised a foreign 
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-nnd disturbing influence upon Ireland. We should be, I think, 
:glad to admit, and proud to remember, that the same thing can 
ne\ er be said of the American republic which was justly said of 
the French Government — ^that they ever for a moment 
tolerated, sanctioned, or encouraged the Fenian conspiracy. I 
speak of course only so far as my own experience extends ; but 
to that extent, I say that the conduct of the Amencan Govern- 
ment was marked by a spirit of honour and political integrity. 
But, no doubt, the Irish in America have had the means of 
founding associations and of acting on the opimons of the 
population of Ireland. Accordingly, there is no doubt tint in 
these two instances foreign influence produced these disorders. 
Now with regard to the Feman conspiracy which some little 
time ago was alleged as the cause of these disturbances, I must 
express my own opinion — I have exjiressed that opinion before, 
and its accuracy has been challenged ; but at least, it is an 
opinion formed after considerable thought, with some responsi- 
bility, and with some means of arriving at an adequate conelu- 
-sion. And the opinion which I so expressed was that the 
Fenian conspiracy was of foreign growth. Under the Go\em- 
ment of the Duke of Abercom, that conspiracy was in my 
opinion completely broken and baffled. 

That happened in America which happened in Europe 
after the Thirty Years’ War. In America, as in Germany, the 
majority of the people, on both sides of the important ques- 
tions then at issue, were actuated by high principles. But 
there were naturally a great number of military ad\ enturers 
who mingled in the fray, and who, when peace was unex- 
pectedly brought about, wished to emiiloy their military know- 
ledge and expenence to some purpose. And the Iri<«h, who 
are a military nation, had in the American army a great many 
of their race. But it is an error to suppose that the scheme 
of in\ ading Ireland and establishing a republic in that country 
was confined to Irishmen If the iirojected Fenian army Ind 
taken the field, the commander, and, I belie\e the second In 
command, would neither of them been Irishmen, nor, so fir ns 
I am informed, Roman Cathobc«». Tlie remit of tint con- 
'■pimcy was that, baffled in e^ ery way, with all their schemes 
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thwarted, they found, when they came really to the pinch of 
the question, that both parties to the plot had been deceived. 
The military adventm’ers could not count, as they had been 
led to believe they could do, upon an armed nation rising to 
receive them ; and that part of the Irish nation which sympa- 
thised with the conspiracy was disappointed at the inadequate 
means with which these great intentions w'ere proposed to be 
accomplished. Hence between the two parties there arose 
feelings of suspicion and disgust. And, notwithstanding all 
that we have heard, I do not believe that there is any reason 
for now tracing the disordered state of Ireland to P^enian 
machinations. I have ventured to mention five causes which, 
dming many years, have been brought fonvard as accounting 
for the disorders and disturbances which periodically occur in 
Ireland ; and I say that they arc all obsolete or non-existing 
as regards the present state of affairs. 

There is, I admit, a sixth and a final cause which must be 
noticed, which has been alleged on previous occasions — and 
that is the tenure of land. The tenure of land is also now 
mentioned as the cause of the discontent and dissatisfaction of 
Ireland ; but the tenure of land in Ireland is the same as it 
was at the Union, except that it has been modified in some 
degree, and always to the advantage of the occupier. At 
any rate the tenure of land is the same now as it was when 
Lord Carlisle governed Ireland, and it must be the same as 
when the Duke of Abercom governed Ireland. But the tenure 
then did not produce these scenes of disorder and outrage 
which have excited the fears and attention of the whole nation 
for a year, and which are now mentioned in Her Majesty’s 
Speech. It seems that has happened in political affaii's which 
is said to be impossible in physical affairs — namety, sponta- 
neous combustion. The Irish people — that is to say, a great 
portion of the Eoman Catholic population in Ireland — have 
rushed into a riotous hallucination. They have suddenly 
assumed that a great change was about to occur in their con- 
dition — a change which, if it should be accomplished, would 
weaken and perhaps destroy the amount of civilisation which 
VOL. II. y 
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they already poasess, md which, if earned to its h»t conse- 
quences, would resolve society into its ongmil elements 

I want to know what is the reason that this great portion 
of the Insh people has suddenly indulged in the wild dreams 
that have led to this wild and evil action ^ It cannot be the 
policy of the ministry However we may differ as to the 
measures of Her l\Iajesty^s Government with respect to Ireland, 
there is no doubt that their policy as regards the Roman 
Cntholie portion of the population is a conciliatory policy 
Her Majesty’s Government announced their intention to re- 
dress all the injuries of the Roman Catholic population, to 
remo\ e all the abuses of which they have long complained, and 
under which they have suffered, and generally to ameliorate 
their condition The announcement of such a policy could 
not have brought about the wild and destructive conduct of 
which we are now all complaimng The trutii seems this — 
the Insh people have misinterpreted the policy of the Govern- 
ment They have put a false interjiretation on the policy of 
the Government , they have considered that the Government 
meant to do something different from that which I assume, 
ind shall always believe, it is the intention of the Government 
to do But I want to know this Were the Insh people justi- 
fied in the erroneous interpretation which they put on the 
avowed policy of the Government , and if they fell into the 
dangerous error of misinterpreting that policy, did the Govern- 
ment take all the steps, or any of the steps, that were neces- 
sary to remove that false impression and to guide the mind of 
the Insh people to a right conception of the state of affairs, 
and a due appreciation of the intentions of the Govern- 
ment ? 

It is unnecessary for me to dilate on the Insh jHilicy of 
Her Jlajesty’s Government, whatever may be its ments in tht 
opinion of some, or its errors m the opinion of others, there 
IS one point on which I think we must all agree, that it has 
been expressed on the jiart of Her Majesty’s Government with 
the utmost frankness and esplicitnes« The right honourable 
gentleman opjiosite, when he was m » scarcely less responsible 
position than the one he now occupies, at a time when he was 
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•Ti candidate for the highest post in the country, challenging 
the confidence of his Sovereign and of his country upon liis 
Irish j)olicy, and speaking, no doubt, witli a sense of responsi- 
bihty not less than that with which he would speak now, told 
ns what his view of the Irish question, as it was called, i-eally 
was. He stated that the state of Ireland was to be attributed 
to Protestant ascendency, and that his policy was to put, an end 
to Protestant ascendency. Nothing could lie clearer, more 
fi-ank, or more explicit. Protestant ascendency, the right 
honom-able gentleman said, was at the bottom of all the dis- 
orders and all the grievances and misery of Ireland ; it was a 
tree which had produced three branches which 1 shall call — 
•not in the language of the right honourable gentleman, but in 
accordance with liis meaning — ^branches of predominant per- 
niciousness, extending into the Chmuh, the land, and the 
education of the country. That was the declaration made to 
England and to Ireland. England cannot complain of the 
eonduct of the right honourable gentleman, because that pohcy 
was announced before. The general election, and the vote of 
the English constituencies, ratified the determination of the 
right honom-able gentleman to insure the destruction of Pro- 
testant ascendency in Ireland. 

But now, what have been the two great causes of excitement 
and disorder in Ireland ? There have, no doubt, been several, 
but there were two which were prominent last year. One was 
u deske to free the political prisoners, and the other a demand 
to transfer the property of one class to another class. Those 
were really the two great causes. Now, unfortunately, from 
some observations made first in the course of debates in this 
House, but afterwards dwelt upon and amplified elsewhere, the 
public mind, not only of Ireland, but also of England, had 
been led to believe that Her Majesty’s Grovernment in some 
way connected the destruction of the Protestant Church with 
the Fenian conspiracy. It was generally understood to be the 
opinion of Her Majesty’s Grovernment that the Fenian con- 
spiracy, if it had not entirely occasioned, at all events pre- 
cipitated the fall and decided the fate of the Protestant Church 
in Ireland. When the Government of the right honom-able 
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gentleman was formed there was a desire exhibited by that 
l)ortion of the Irish people who were then apparently his 
suiiporters — that is, not by those who professed the Protestant 
religion, and who viewed the conduct of the right honourable 
gentleman with alarm, but by the mass of the Roman Catholic 
population of that country — to receive the Government of the 
right honourable gentleman with favour , and thej agitated the 
country in no unfriendly spirit upon the two subjects I have 
named It is of importance, in clearly understanding the 
condition of Ireland at this moment, that the House should 
discriminate between the way in which the freedom of the 
prisoners, for instance, was advocated m the beginning of the 
year by some persons in Ireland, and the mode in which it was 
agitated towards the close of the year 

The House will remember that when we assembled list 
year a remarkable and dramatic scene took place The Lord 
!Mayor and Corporation of Dublin presented themselves at the 
bar with a petition to Parliament In their petition they 
requested us to support the church policy of the right honour- 
able gentleman — a policy which might be regarded as a foregone 
conclusion, and about the successor which, though there might 
be some question about the details, there could be no doubt. 
But in that petition, couched m a friendly spirit, with the ^ lew 
of making Her Majesty s Government popular in Ireland, they 
also urged that an amnesty should be granted to the henifm 
pri'touers I ha\e received some Irish deputations in my tune, 
and I thought I saw at the bar some faces that I recollected 
To be lustoncally correct, I ought to add that the comidetenes 
of their Irish policy was that the Government should purchase 
all the Irish railroads and immediately reduce the tariff for 
passengers and goods That was their policy then Tin T/^rd 
Major and the Corporation of Dublin were the supjiorters of 
Her Majesty’s Goiemment They came in a friendly spirit, 
and in asking for an amnesty for the leman irisoncrs they 
belie\ed that they were supporting the Go\ eminent Hut 
what happened? No doubt there is no more diflicult question 
for a minister of a constitutional State to decide than th it of 
granting an amnestj to ]K>liticat olTi-nders It is much Tn(r( 
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difficult for a minister of a constitutional State than it is for 
the minister of a State where what is known as ‘ personal rule ’ 
prevails. In such countries there are revolutions, strokes of 
State, and other manoeuvres which continually render it neces- 
sary that, without much inquiry or discrimination, large bodies 
hf subjects should be imprisoned ; and as it is of com*se very 
inconvenient to keep thousands of subjects in prison — and 
very expensive — when order is restored and tranquillity can be 
depended upon, the throwing open of the prison doors and 
releasing the prisoners is a convenient way of celebrating the 
birthday of the Sovereign or the marriage of his son or 
daughter. 

But in a constitutional country it is entirely different. A 
political prisoner, generally speaking, cannot be imprisoned 
without his guilt having been proved to the satisfaction of a 
jury of his countrymen ; and even under the rare circumstances 
in which a man in a free country may be arrested and im- 
prisoned without being condemned by a verdict of a jm-y, still, 
if there be a suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, it is sus- 
pended with the free will of Parliament, and its suspension is 
under the vigilance and control not only of Parliament but of 
a free press. It may, therefore, be fairly assumed that political 
offenders in this country are in a very different position, in 
regard both to the merits of their conduct and to the compara- 
tive sufferings they endure, from the political prisoners who 
by squads and battalions are immured in dungeons in countries 
where no constitutional rights ai'e in existence. Therefore, it 
is the most difficult of all duties to decide upon the question of 
an amnesty in a constitutional country. As a general principle, 
though I do not say it is one from which you should never 
deviate, an amnesty, if there is to be one, should be complete. 
Now, what was the conduct of Her Majesty’s Grovemment ? 
Her Majesty’s Grovemment responded to the friendly invitation 
of the Lord IMayor of Dublin, and people of that kind — I mean 
those friends who were, to use a barbarous expression, ‘ ventila- 
ting ’ the question, in order to get support and popularity for 
the Grovemment — ^by deciding upon a partial amnesty. Now, 
let us see what were the inevitable consequences of a partial 
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imne'sty You had a paper placed upon the table’ last year^ 
rrhich gives some account of the pnsoners who were fieed under 
the partial amnesty Isow, who were the first three men thus 
fieed ^ Hen who had been found guilty of high treason, and 
whose 'Sentence of death had been commuted into one of im- 
prisonment "With that commutation I am not here to find 
fault Possibly I may myself share its responsibility, but this 
I will siay — that when the Government of which I was a 
member, had to deal with questions of this hind, and we had 
to assert the majesty of the law and to estabhsh order and 
tranquillity, no one can accuse us of vindictive conduct in the 
punishments u e retained Now, the effect of releasing the«e 
three men, who had incurred the severest penalty of the law, 
and whose sentence of deatli had already* been commuted to 
impri«onment, was that others who had a brother, a son, or a 
sweetheart, perhaps, in pnson, naturally complained that those 
whose conduct had incurred the penalty of death should be 
released, while tlio«e whose crimes were not so great should 
still be detained in pnson On the part of the Goiemment it 
was urged that they must exercise some discretion, and that, 
in considenng the case of these pnsoners, they determined to 
free those in whose harmlessness they were pretty confident 
and secure, and that none were let out but those who could do 
the State no injury 

ell, now, was that the fact ’ Look at the next three men 
who were let out They were three men who had incurred 
long terms of impn^onment, from twelve to fifteen year®, men 
of decided opinions and violent conduct, not one of whom had 
ever given the slightest sign of penitence One was an able 
writer He emerged from his cell and immediately wrott a 
leading article against the Government, calling upon his fellow 
countrymen to commence their efforts to free theni«el\ es from 
the slavery under which they had so long laboured Anotlior 
of them — and that is a mysterious case, which may and bj 
be brought under the consideration of Parhament— went to a 
banquet and made use of his libcrtj to excite Irishmen — they 
say he was notan Irishman himself — to violence, and he told 
them that the sabre was the only solution of their sniTt nng 
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Well, then, I say the great body of Eoman Catholics of Ireland 
who had relatives in prison naturally felt indignant. They 
regarded this partial amnesty as a most ill-considered act. 
These people who before were unhappy in the fate of their 
relatives — who no doubt felt that they were unfortunate, and 
that they did not deserve their doom — began now to smart 
under a great sense of injustice. They said — ^ You have let 
out men, some sentenced to death, others to long periods of 
imprisonment, who immediately use the liberty you have given 
them to excite hostility against the Crown and to create sedi- 
tion in the country. But our relatives are still immm’ed, who 
have not been convicted of offences so heinous, or incmrred 
sentences so heavy.’ Well, what happened ? The feeling for 
the Fenian prisoners, which was at first got up rather to assist 
the Government than not, became a great national sentiment, 
and culminated at last in an incident which has been referred 
to with solemnity this evening, an incident most humiliating 
to the Government, and stimulating to violence and disturb- 
ance, and other classes of crime. The country was raised to a 
high degree of excitement when it was most important that it 
should be appeased and kept quiet. I said just now that you 
must remember this — that the great body of the Eoman 
Catholic population, without being Fenian themselves, may 
justly sympathise with the Fenians. 

Let me explain this, for it is important the House 
should bear it in mind. The people of Ireland had been told, 
now for a great many years, that the Protestant Church in 
Leland was a body of conquest. They had been assmred that 
it was an enduring testimony of their ignominious position as 
a nation, and that though these might not seem its immediate 
effects, it was indirectly the cause of all the humiliation and 
discontent of the country. Now, when the great body of the 
Eoman Catholic population found that the badge of conquest 
was destroyed, and, at the same time, that it was in consequence 
of Fenianism that they were rid of that which they had been 
educated to believe a badge of conquest and a source of in- 
famy, was it not very natural, without being Fenians them- 
selves, that they should evince some sympathy for the Fenian 
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prisoners ’ Tor they naturally reasoned ‘ It is not necessary 
ior us to vindicate their conduct in making war on Her 
Mijesty, of whom we are willing to be the dutiful subjects , 
but we have the highest authonty in the land to lead us to 
believe that if they had not committed these crimes we should 
not have been released from this enduring badge of our servi- 
tude and humiliation And, surely, if ever there was an occa- 
sion when bygones should be bygones, it is this, when there 
has been a change of jMinistry to carry into effect the avowed 
consequences of Feniamsm ’ The iieople naturally thought 
that with the destruction of the Protestant Church the offences 
of these men ought to be condoned That is the reason why 
you ha\e such a strong feeling among the Irish people on 
behalf of the lenians, and that is the reil cau«e why you ha\e 
had all this temble excitement in Irelind, and why you ha\e 
been called upon to do an act which would be a blow to all 
government — namely, without secimty and on no intelligible 
plea suddenly to open the gates of all the prisons of the countiy 
and free men. who were condemned by the solemn verdict of 
Junes, and after tnalt, the justice and impartiality of which 
have certainly ne\cr been impugned, even by the Fenians 
themselves 

So much for one of the two great causes which have 
biought about this condition of Iieland So far as I t in form 
an opinion upon the facts as they appear to us, it seems to me 
that one of the great causes of the excitement in Ireland, of the 
spint of turbulence, discontent, and disloyalty which hav e been 
rampant during the last twelve months, is to he attributed to 
the Government with regard to the heman prisoners 

And now let me ask the House to consider the other cau«e 
The agitation in Ireland has been for two things to free the 
political prisoners, upon which I have alre idj touched , and in 
the second place — it is better to state it in iilaui language — 
virtually to transfer the jiropertj of one class to another ^ow 
let us see what has hapjiened with reepoct to that us 

inquire what excuse, what reason, there is for the < mmcons 
interjiretation winch the jx^ople of Ireland hnvt jmt on the 
intentionally beneficent jiolicy of the right lionourahlc' gi ntlc- 
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man. Now, I apprehend that they reason in this manner : — 
The policy of the Grovernment is to put an end to Protestant 
ascendency. That there is no mistake about ; we. have it on 
the highest authority. Then they would go on to say : — ‘ It is 
the cause of all om- miseries, but its three most enormous 
products are the Protestant Church, the temu’e of land, and 
the present system of education.’ ^^^e all know how the right 
honomrable gentleman has dealt m*th the Protestant Church. 
It was not necessary for the people of Ireland to wait until the 
termination of the last session of Parliament to know the 
policy of the right honourable gentleman on this subject, be- 
cause, at the beginning of the session, the right honourable 
gentleman was pledged to the destruction of the Protestant 
Chm-ch. Therefore, so far as the formation of public opinion 
■among the Irish people was concerned, from the beginning 
of last session they took it as a foregone conclusion, as an 
accomplished fact, that the Irish Church was abolished. Well, 
they reasoned in this way : — ‘ The Irish Church is abolished. 
The bishops and rectors are deprived of theii’ property. The 
nest grievance, according to the same high authority, is the 
land. Is it not a natural consequence that if you settle the 
question of the Irish Chm’ch by depriving the bishops and 
rectors of their property, you will settle the question of the 
land by depriving the landlords of then property ? I do not 
say that this is the policy of the Government ; I do not say 
that we thought that was the policy of the Government ; but I 
say that it is not an unnatm-al inference of the Irish people. 
I say in the next place that it was the actual inference of the 
Irish people. 

There could be no mistake about it. in Ireland, because a 
right honourable gentleman,* too short a time a member of this 
House, now the Master of the Polls in Ireland, on his appoint- 
ment by the new Government to an ofl&ce which, as far as the 
interest of the country was concerned at the particular time, was 
second to none — the office of Attorney-General for Ireland — ad- 
dressed his constituents,* and he used these significant terms — 
that the Prime jMinister would introduce three Bills, one about 

> The Eight Honourable E. Sullivan. 
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the Church, one about the land, and the third about education ; 
and on this declaration of policy he vras elected Therefore,, 
there is no doubt that the Insh people dreiv the inference that 
the same pohcyoraa to apply to the land as to the Church 
Now I will give a proof of that In 1868 the Irish land question 
occupied the attention of the Go\ ernment, as it had occupied 
for some time the attention of “uceessiie Governments There 
was a desire, I must say, on the part of those in Ireland who had 
heen called agitators, and who had been very much abused, to 
bring it to some settlement, and they made communications to 
the Government Isow I think their plan was — first, utterly 
irreconcilable with principle , secondly, that it would have 
ultimately aggravated the evils it was intended to cure But 
throwing these great objections aside for a moment, it was not 
on outrageous proposition Those who had taken the most 
active part with regard to the question of the tenure of land in 
Ireland, those societies and bodies of farmers attended a meet- 
ing which had been conv ened, and agreed to accept what was 
recommended by Mr Butt — namely, a lea«e for sixty three 
years, with rents fixed at the Poor Law valuation and tweijty 
per cent added, a reacse^sment to be made at the end of the 
term, and the improvements to be then given to the landlord 
I will not enter into the argument now, but I could never have 
sanctioned that proposition But, though it may have been an 
unwise one, everybody will admit that it was not a rev olutionary 
proposition ell that was in 1868 But the moment the 
agitation arose about the Insh Church, or rather at the penod 
when it was quite clear from the vote of this Hou^e that the 
Insh Church was doomed, these societies and bodies of farmers 
all receded from that engagement They all said mstantlj — 

* The question has now assumed a totally different aspect , we 
will no longer be bound by the offer that we made’ — and which 
I believe they made in all sincerity — and the question entered 
into a new pha«e, until it culminated m the resolution amv e<l 
at by the meeting of "Munster finners when they declared tliat 
nothing short of perpetuity of tenure would bo satisfactoiy 
"Well, IS it not clearly demonstrated that they did expect that 
an analogous jiohcy woula be applied to the land to that winch 
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■was applied to tbe Churcli ? And I say, was there not ground 
for the false interpretation that was put on the policy of the 
Grovernment ? And what steps did the Grovernment then take 
to remove that false impression ? Why, Sir, we had a discus- 
sion on this head last year. I will read a passage, a very short 
one, from the speech of a noble Lord, who, for every reason, I 
regret is no longer a member of this House. Lord Stanley, on 
the 30th of April, 1869, addressing the right honourable 
gentleman the Fu'st hlinister, said this ; 

‘ What we want — and it is for that purpose alone I now rise 
- —is to obtain from the Grovernment a declaration — it need not 
be in many words, but I hope they will be plain and distinct - 
that, while on the one hand, the claim of the tenants to com- 
pensation shall be admitted and respected, the proprietary 
rights of the landlords, on the other hand, will be firmly main- 
tained. Let them only be firm upon that point — let them only 
act upon what I have no doubt is their own view of the subject 
— ^let them only maintain the law calmly and resolutely, and 
depend upon it you will get over this agitation, as you have got 
over hundreds of similar agitations. But, if everything is to 
remain in a state of obscurity until next year, if the Irish 
people are left in the dark, if they are left, unchecked and un- 
contradicted, to entertain any wild fancies upon this matter that 
may float through their minds, then I fear that the present ex- 
citement and distm'bance will continue, and will even increase ; 
and in that case, but in that case only. I will say, that for 
what may occur in the next few months the Executive authority 
must be held responsible’ (3 ‘Hansard,’ cxcv. 2001-2). 

Lord Stanley sat by me when he made those observations, 
and they had my entire assent. They were clear, they were 
firm, they were temperate, they were wise. They were made 
in April, when there was excitement, disorder in Ireland — ^when 
there had even been some dreadful deeds committed. But, 
looking at what happened at the end of the summer and 
throughout the autumn, that period of April was a period of 
comparative tranquillity. Now, I ask the House to consider 
this question calmly and impartially — ^Did the Grovernment, 
when those wild misconceptions and excitement prevailed in 
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the minds of the great body of Irish people, take any step 
to enlighten them, to guide them in a right direction, and 
to avert the fearful acts which have been their consequence ? 
Sir, what happened in Ireland? Generally speaking, these 
formers of ten acres, those millions of peasants, are naturally 
influenced by the example of leading men on these subjects. 
\^Tiat means have these poor people, who scarcely ever see a 
newspaper and have nothing at all to guide them, what means 
have they of forming an opinion as to the probable course and 
intentions of Parliament or of ministers, but by the words and 
the conduct of those who are leaders in the society to which 
they belong ? Now, I do not say that Her Jfojesty’s Govern- 
ment are responsible for the words or the conduct of the hon- 
ourable member for Kilkenny (Sir John Gray). I have no 
doubt that honourable gentleman is a perfectly independerit 
member of Parliament ; and it is not forme for a moment to 
insinuate that Her Jfajesty^s Government are responsible for 
anything that he says or does. But the people of Ireland know 
that the honourable member for Kilkenny has great confidence 
in Her IVIajesty’s Government; he has taken every opportunity 
of expressing it. They know well that he took a decided line 
on the Irish Ghiuch question; they know, or at least they 
believe, that if not in confidential, he was in friendly communi- 
cation with the Prime Minister on that subject; and they know 
that whenever he spoke on it tliere was Bym2>athy from official 
quarters with his remarks and his general views. Tliey know 
very well, moreover, that upon his general views Her Majesty's 
Government ultimately acted. I take the honourable member 
for Kilkenny to be a fair specimen of an influential and bustling 
class of members of Parliament, who are naturally looked up to 
by tbeir fellow-countrymen, who think them knowing men and 
acquainted >vith what is going to hap])en. Well, he attends 
meetings, makes speeches, moves resolutions on the land ques- 
tion, and S2)eaks with all the authority of n man who was right 
on the Irish Church question ; and he says to his liearers ; ‘ e 
must be firm ; we arc sure to get what we want if we are firm ; 
but nothing must satisfy yon except fixity of tenure.’ Is it, 
then, at all suriwising that the Irish people shontd supitose that 
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by the same course as they got rid of the Protestant Church, 
of the Protestant bishops and rectors, they will also get rid of 
their landlords and obtain fixity of tenure ? But there were 
persons of more exalted position, who took a leading part 
in the affairs of Ireland during the last year. I am not 
going to make the Chief hlinister resjDonsible for the con- 
duct of a lord lieutenant of a county, who may have his 
own views, and may act upon them. He may be independent 
and may be imprudent, but a. Prime hlinister is always in con- 
fidential communication with Her Majesty’s representatives in 
every place ; and if Her Majesty’s representative happens to 
be not only a Lord Lieutenant of a county, but also a strong 
pai'tizan and supporter of the G-overnment, it is quite clear 
that a man of the authority of the present Prime IMinister need 
only give a hint, or order others to give a hint to a Lord 
Lieutenant, to prevent any imprudent or I'iolent act on his part. 
But what do the Irish people see ? They see a Lord Lieutenant, 
a knight of St. Patrick, calling meetings, attending meetings, 
making violent speeches — I should say incendiary speeches — 
and counselling his audience to call upon the G-overnment to 
grant to Ireland fixity of tenure, that is, the transfer of the pro- 
perty of class to another. Well, is it surprising that all these 
circumstances should have created in Ireland another and a 
second source of great excitement on a subject so much calculated 
to quicken the feelings of that people ? In connection with 
these incendiary speeches, let me, in passing, remind the House 
of what happened many years ago with reference to one of the 
most respectable members of Parliament, who was held in the 
highest personal esteem by both sides of the House. When 
Sir '\Mlliam Verner, at an obscure local dinner gave as a toast 
‘ The Battle of the Diamond ’ — one of those unhapjDy conflicts, 
as honourable gentlemen are aware, between Eoman Catholics 
and Protestants in the worst days of Irish history — the matter 
Avas immediately brought before Parliament, and I am not sure 
that the Sovereign was not advised to deprive him of some 
honovu-s he possessed. I am spealdng from memory ; but was 
that offence of Sir William 'S erner — and I would not extenuate 
it. — more oiitrageous or more incendiaxy than the allusion of 
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the Queen’s representative to ‘the glones of Vinegar Hill’’ 
I et us see what occurred in Ireland after this to induce the 
Irish people to entertain a soberer view of affairs There were 
the elections If anything can elicit opinion it is an election 
Her Jlajesty was advised to elevate a non member of this 
House (Colonel Greville Nugent) to the peerage If blood and 
large estate qualify for that great post, I think Her "Majesty 
was wisely advised , nor, bir, as fiir as I am concerned, do I 
object at all to see the son of that noble lord (Captain GreviIIe 
Nugent) his successor in this House But he could not come 
into Parliament without expressing the opinions which he came 
to support, namely, that he was in favour of a complete am- 
nesty for the Feman prisoners, and for fixity of tenure in 
respect to Irish land Of course Her Majesty’s Government 
are not responsible for the opinions of independent members 
of Parliament , but as the honourable member for Longford is 
not a very old man, the poor people of Ireland may be pardoned 
for thinking that he would not be offended if some good advice 
had been given him by men in authority It would not be 
unnatural if they said, * Depend upon it he would not pledge 
himself to the emancipation of the Fennns and to fixity of 
tenure (which is the transfemng of one man’s property to 
another) unless he knew what he was about They made his 
father a peer, and he is here to saj the right thing ’ 

That was the I ongfoid election, and I think the circum- 
stances to which I have referred were calculated to mislead the 
minds of the people All this time, while the minds of the 
people were so much misled, and such a degree of excitement 
ms added to that uhith had existed oa the subject of the 
1 enian prisoners, deeds of outrage, crime, and of infinite 
turbulence were perpetrated simultaneou'^ly, and I believe as ft 
necessary consequence of that misleading of the public mind 
But there was another election,* a very interesting ehction, 
which has been already alluded to, to-night M hat happened 
it that election ? There was a gentleman * who occupied a [wst 
of tru«t and confidence in tjie late Mhig Administration, of 
which the right honourable gentleman opjiosite (Mr Ghul- 
stonc) was tbe organ in this Hou'se If there be anj po t 
» Tipperary. * Mr Heron QO 
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'which more than another requires discretion and prudence, and 
which more than another requires a man who weighs his words, 
it is that of Law Adviser to the Castle. Well, the gentleman 
who had filled that honornnhle post was, I will not say the 
Government candidate, because honom'able gentlemen opposite 
might blame me for using so unconstitutional a j)hrase, but 
the only candidate who came forward to 'sdndicate the policy of 
the Government, and to support them. I Imow nothing of the 
green scarf which he is said to have worn, but I think it highly 
probable that he did attire himself in that way ; for his mind 
seems thoroughly permeated with that hue as appears from all 
his observations. He came forward as the advocate of the 
immediate release of the Fenian prisoners, and gave three 
cheers for the people in prison, a most remarkable exhibition 
of discretion on the part of the late Law Adviser of the Castle. 
He declared himself a fii-m supporter of fixity of tenure in 
land. Now, Sir, notwithstanding the reckless manner in which 
the late Law Adviser of the Castle — ^who, it was generally sup- 
posed, was going to be something greater than Law Adviser to 
the Castle if he succeeded in secmring his election — notwith- 
standing the reckless manner in which he pledged himself to 
his intended constituents — ^he was defeated. He was defeated ^ 
under circumstances which we shall have to consider in the 
next eight and forty hours. The people of Ireland had to 
choose between a sham Fenian and a real Fenian, and it is 
astonishing what a preference is always given to the genuine 
article. 

But now I must call the attention of the House to what 
occurred when the Government candidate was defeated, though 
he had pledged himself to all those revolutionary doctrines. 
All this time, especially from the period when Lord Stanley 
delivered those observations which I have quoted, horrible 
scenes of violence had been occmring in Ireland, but the 
Government would never move. Landlords were shot down 
like game, respectable farmers were beaten to death with 
sticks by masked men ; bailiffs were shot in the back ; police- 
men were stabbed; the High Sheriff of a county going to 
swear in the grand jury was fired at in his carriage and dan- 

By O’DoBOvan Eossa. 
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gerously wounded, honseliolds were blown up, and firearms 
surreptitiously obtained All this time the Go\ emment would 
not move, but the moment the Go\ emment candidate was 
defeated on the hustings — a Government candidate pledged to 
confiscation— pledged to a course of action which would de- 
stroy all civil government — the moment that occurred there 
was panic in the Castle, there was confusion in the Council , 
the wires of Aldershot were agitated , troops were put in 
motion, sent across from Liverj)Ool to Dublin, and concentrated 
in Waterford, Tipperary, and Cork And all this because the 
candidate who was prepared to support the Government had 
lost his election 

I remember one of Her Majesty’s ministers saying, I think 
last year— * Anvone can govern Ireland with troops and artil- 
lery ’ So it seems , even that right honourable gentleman 
But I will not further notice on this occasion anything that 
may have been said or done by that minister, because I hear 
with deep regret that he is obliged to be absent 

Now, I ask the House to consider whether this state of 
things has not resulted from an erroneous interjiretation which 
the people of Ireland have put on the avowed policy of Govern- 
ment, and fiom the circumstance that the Government have 
refrained from attempting in any way to remove the miscon- 
ception , and what is the position in which we are now probably 
to be placed Her hlajesty’s Government have given notice of 
their intention to bring forward in a few days a measure re- 
specting the tenure of land in Ireland I have eveiy hope — I 
will say every expectation — that it will be a ju^t and prudent 
measure If so, it will obtain impartial consideration on both 
sides of the House, and, so far as I am concerned, it will 
obtain cordial support I apjirehend it will be a measure that 
will deal with all necessaiy points, and with none other, that 
it will contain nothing that is visionary and fantastic Bnt if 
it be a measure of this kind, whit will the late I*aw Advi'^cr of 
the Castle say ? hat will the Hirl of Gnnard, Her Majesty s 
representative, Lord Tucutenavt of a county, and Knight of ‘'t 
Patrick say’ Above all, what will the honourable member for 
Kilkenny say? And when men in their position — mm of 
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intelligence and education — are disappointed, what will be the 
feeling among the great body of the Roman Catholic population 
of Ireland ? What will be the feeling of the farmers and 
peasants who denounce the proposed settlement of 1868, and 
who said at their last great meeting that nothing but perpe- 
tuity of tenure would do, because that was a word about which 
there could be no mistake ? Sir, I think this is a matter of 
very serious consideration for the House. I object to the 
position taken by the right honourable genileman. He will 
excuse me if I say that on this point the language in the 
Speech from the Throne is ambiguous and confused. Are Ave 
to understand that no measmes for the protection of life and 
property are to be taken until these Bills have been passed, 
and the effects of them have been felt in Ireland ? If that is 
the case we may be prepared for a scene of disorder and dis- 
tui'bance in that country such as has never before been ex- 
perienced, and such as we shall find great difficulty in success- 
fully encountering. The mention of Ireland in the Queen’s 
Speech is to me inadequate and inaccurate. 

I may be asked by the right honom-able gentleman, ‘ If 
that be yom: opinion why do you not move an amendment on 
the Address, and give us what you conceive to be an adequate 
and accmrate description ? ’ I believe that Avould be not only 
unwise, but under the pti’esent circumstances of the case, a 
most improper step on my part. If we are to have a Bill on 
the tenure of land brought in, we ought, if possible, to consider 
it free from party feelings, and with the anxious desire, not to 
satisfy the wild vagailes of the Irish people, but to lay the 
foundation of the future welfare and prosperity of Ireland. 
Then, if so, I can imagine nothing more unwise, or I Avould 
say unprincipled, than 'to precipitate a party division on such 
a subject only a few days before the introduction of the 
measm-e. But I do wish to impress upon the House the great 
responsibility which they incur on this subject. This is still a 
new House of Commons. Men have entered it who are proud, 
and justly proud, to be members of such an assembly; but they 
may depend on it that if they do not resolve to consider the 
question of Irish government, not only in a large but in a firm 
VOL. II. z 
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spirit ; if they think it possible that the spirit and sense of tbe 
people of England Tvill long endure the chronic state of distur- 
bance that norr prevails in Ireland, they are much mistaken. 
And they may be equally certain that rrhen this Parliament 
comes to a conclusion, rvhich they have entered \vith’ so much 
pride and so much justifiable self-complacency, if they err in tbe 
course they take on this question, if they sanction a policy 
rrhich, if unchecked, mxist lead to the dismemberment of the 
empire, and even to the partial dissolution of society, they vill 
look back on the day they entered Parliament with xery 
different feelings from those which now influence them, and 
they will remember this House of Commons with dismay and 
remorse. 
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IRISH LAND BILL. Marcli 11, 1870.* 

(second reading.) 

[In tlie statement that by giving tbe tenant a property in his 
occupation ‘ terminate at one fell swoop all the moral relations 
between the owner and occupier,’ is to be found the gist of Mi'. 
Disraeli’s objections to this memoi'able measure. It is interesting to 
compare with this J\Ir. Gladstone’s speech ^ on introducing the Bill, 
from which we must infer that he expected it to develop in Ireland 
these very same moral relations of which Mr. Disraeli speaks, 
and which with some exceptions had hitherto been confined to 
England.] 

M r. DISRAELI : Sir, we are called upon to read a second 
time a Bill to amend the law respecting the o^vners and 
occupiers of land in Ireland. It is not an agricultimal Bill ; it 
is a political Bill. I do not use that epithet in the sense 
which my right honourable friend the member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin (Dr. Ball) used it some few nights ago in his 
admirable speech. I do not mean to say that it is a revolu- 
tionary Bill; but it is a Bill the object of which is, not to im- 
prove the cultivation of land, but to improve the relations 
between important classes of Her Majesty’s subjects. Now, 
Sir, a minister who could come forward and propose to deal — 
to meddle, I would rather say — with' the relations between land- 
lord and tenant, would undertake a task from which I think 
the most experienced and most resolute man would shrink, 
unless there was an mgent necessity of State for doing it. I 
myself acknowledge that the circumstances of Ireland are such 

1 This speech is reprinted from Hansard’s Beiates b}- permission of Mr. 
Hansard. 

■' Hansard, vol. exeix. pp. 340, 361, 352. 
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as not only to justify the minister, but to call upon him to ask 
the attention of Parliament to this question, and invite it to 
come to some decision upon it. 

Sir, I will not enter, or attempt to enter, into the long 
catalogue of the various and complicated causes which have 
brought Ireland, so far as the relations between the pro- 
prietor and the occupier of the soil are concerned, into such 
a position that it becomes the duty of the minister and of 
Parliament to legislate, or propose to legislate, upon the 
subject. But although I shrink from, and, from fear of 
wearying the House, avoid that topic, I may be permitted, 
I hope — speaking, as I trust I shall to-night, with the 
utmost impartiality, and not appearing here, as some honour- • 
able gentlemen do, as the advocate either of the tenant or 
of the landlord in particular — I hope I may be allowed to 
congratulate the landlords of Ireland upon this — that the re- 
sult of all these investigations, of this protracted discussion, and 
of the scrutinising mind of the ministry of this country being 
brought to bear on this subject, has been that it has greatly 
cleared their reputation and strengthened their iwsition. 
They cannot be accused of rapacity who, it is proved, recei>e a 
lower rent than the landlords of England } they cannot be 
accused of ruthlessness when the solitary instances with pain 
and difficulty brought forward against them are instances of a 
very few men of crazy imagination and conduct ; and if wc 
were to make a selection in England in the same spirit wc* 
might, perhaps, find a few individual proprietors influenced by 
similar feelings. In the result there would be the satin' 
amount of justice, and the same honour to the discoverers of 
the exceptional instances. 

I may be allowed, if, indeed, it be necessary, to remind 
the House that this is no new question. It has now hfc« 
in pome degree under the consideration of Parliament and 
of the country for many years. I do not mean to say tbit 
the |)eriod which has elapsed since it was first mooted 
a Parliamentary question has been one, considering its imi>orf- 
anoe and magnitude, that may l>o deemed unrcasonaldi*. 

It is a habit of this country— « wise and salutary habit* 
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•which guards us from precipitate legislation — that a question 
should be fairly discussed and understood, not merely by cabi- 
nets and councils, but by the nation altogether, before ^Ye give 
it the final seal of permanent legislation. Sir, we have had 
many references, in the course of the interesting debate which 
the motion of the right honom-jible gentleman has produced, 
to important documents, such as the Hills brought forward by 
ministers who have at various times endeavoured to bring this 
great controversy to a favom^able and satisfactor}' tei'minatiou. 
But I am surprised that dm-iiig this protracted debate such 
very slight and casual reference has been made to a document 
Avhieh, after all, is more important than any Bill that has ever 
been proposed bj' any minister, and that is the Beport of the 
Devon Commission.' 

From the moment that the Deport of the Devon Com- 
mission — which Avas proposed to Parliament by one of the 
most eminent statesmen of this country — was laid on our 
table, some legislation upon the relations that existed between 
landlord and tenant in Ireland seemed to be inevitable. From 
that moment it became a imblic question, and one of the 
highest interest. I grant. Sir, that there were some persons 
who were then of opinion that, by the consequences of that 
dire calamity, perhaps the gi'eatest and most awful Aisitation 
of the century, Avhich occurred in Ireland — the famine — that 
by the great reduction of the population of that country, some 
of the difficulties, and those the most important, with reference 
to the condition of Ireland might haA’e been removed as regards 
the tenure of land. But, although the population of Ireland 
Avas so largely reduced, and although in consequence of such 
reduction the competition for land has equally diminished, and 
for a time, and a very brief time, some solution of the difficulty 
was recognised in those circumstances, still the famine in 
Ireland brought about another great event in the social condi- 
tion of that country^ — namely, the creation of a ncAv class of 

* A Eoyal Commission, of which the Earl of Devon was chairman 
appointed in 1843 to inquire into tiie law and practice with -regard to the 
occupation of land in Ireland. The Report was iiresented to Parliament in 
Eebruarj'' 1845. 

- Reference to Encumbered Estates Act, 1849. 
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proprietors of land, whicii prevented that alleviation of the 
difficulties vrliich was anticipated, and which in a certain 
degree ultimately agg^a^'ated them. 

We must remember that by the encouragement of England, 
at the invitation of its ministers, and by the legislation of 
Parliament, Englishmen and Scotchmen were inrited to invest 
their capital in the purchase of the land of Ireland. We must 
also remember that at that period it was also impressed upon 
the country, in the spirit in which the present Bill hak been 
drawn and proposed, that the relation between, landlord and 
tenant ought to be a purely commercial relation ; and unless 
it was such no satisfactory result could he obtained. Hie con- 
sequence of this was that a great body of proprietors, men of 
capital, sense, and science, entered into a bargain at the invi- 
tation of the State, which they on their part have rigidly ful- 
filled. They no doubt introduced a treatment of those who were 
dependent upon them, as regards the tenure of land, veiy 
different from that which was expected by those who had so 
long enjoyed the facility and forbearance of the old Irish land- 
lords — that body of men’s conduct is now denounced, and their 
ruthlessness and rapacity held up to public odium. 

Sir, the right houourable gentleman the member for I/is* 
keard (Mr. Horsman) said last niglit that, from the moment 
the Report ot the Devon Commission was issued, this all-im- 
portant question was trifled with by successive ministries who 
have endeavoured to deal with this question, who have given 
to its consideration great thought and labour, and who were 
prepared to stand or fall by the measures which they intro- 
duced. I must, tiiougli I hope with good temper, utterly 
repudiate the imputation of the right honourable gentleman. 
And I am bound to s.ay from wliat I know of public life, sticli 
as I c-an obser\'e from my seat in this House, I have no reason 
to believe that tho^e who sit opposite to me, and who in’tlie 
course of their career have also been responsible for Bills 
establish more satisfactory relations between landlords and 
tenants in Ireland — I say I do not believe they were nnimate<l 
by any other spirit than we were. Sir, I cannot for one moment 
believe that they trifled with this question ; but, on the other 
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hand, I am confident that they gave to it all the pains vhich 
learning and research conld bring to the solution of this diffi- 
cult question, and that they were prepared to exert the utmost 
of their Parliamentary influence to carry the result of their 
deliberations into effect. 

The right honoiuable gentleman the member for Lisheard 
was himself, I believe, secretary to the Lord Lieutenant ' for no 
brief period. I never understood that he introduced any Jiill 
Avith regard to the land of Ireland, or, indeed, brought in any 
Bill upon any subject whatever connected with Ireland during 
his term of office. But we never placed upon the conduct of 
the right honourable gentleman that uncharitable interpretation 
which he has been pleased to place upon the conduct of those 
who fill both this and the opposite benches, who did attempt 
to deal with this question. Both sides of the House acknow- 
ledge that the right honomuble gentleman the member for 
Liskeard is a superior person. When he did not introduce a 
Bill upon Irish land ; when he did not during his tenure of 
office introduce a Bill upon any subject whatever in connection 
with that country; when, on quitting office, he informed us, to 
my wonder and surprise, and especially to the astonishment of 
the Earl of IMayo, that he had not brought forward any measure 
on any subject whatever because he found his office was a com- 
plete sineem-e, we, still knowing what a superior person the 
right honomrable gentleman was, did not xmt an uncharitable 
interpretation on his conduct, but said, ‘ This is a part of some 
.profound policy, which will end in the regeneration of Ireland 
and in the consolidation of Her Majesty’s United Kingdom.’ 

Now, Sir, let me remind the House of what they have pro- 
bably forgotten — namely, what was proposed in reference to 
this subject by the Government of 1852, with which I had 
the honom’ to be connected. We laid upon the table of the 
House four Bills, forming a complete code as regards the land 
of Ireland. I can describe those four Bills in a sentence. 
They adopted every recommendation of the Devon Commis- 
sion. Sir, if those Bills had passed we should not now have 
been discussing the measure of the fight honomnble gentlemen 
' Secretary to the Earl of Carlisle from 1866-57. 
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opposite Circumstinces, however, occurred which prevented 
these Bills from passing There was a change of Government 
let, in the interval that elapsed between the end of 1852 and 
the year 1860, what occurred with regard to legislation m 
respect of the land of Ireland ^ Every provision of the'Je four 
Bills, with one vital exception, passed piecemeal during that 
interval The limited owner was invested with power to make 
improvements, and to chaige them upon the inheritance 
That was a leading pnnciple in one of the four Bills which I 
have said were laid upon the table Before two years it wa's 
p issed The borrowing powers of the Irish proprietor generilly 
were proposed to be extended That wis passed Tlie limited 
owner was permitted to enter into contracts with the tenant 
That was passed A consolidation and code of all the laws reht- 
ing to landlord and tenant in Ireland was successfully parsed 
by Sir Joseph ^aple^, although m Opposition, m 1860, and 
that code and consolidation included many valuable amend- 
ments of the law 

The particular Bill which we brought forward m 18o2, 
which would have regulated the relations between landlord and 
tenant in Ireland, was referred, after the fall of onr Govern- 
ment, to a Select Committee Ihe labours of that Select 
Committee I will not dwell upon, because it would weary the 
House, and time wall not penuit Tliey expenenced vnuons 
complications and many strange vicissitudes , but this was tlie 
lesult — every provision m the Bill that we brought forwarrl to 
regulate the relations of landlord and tenant m Ireland was 
adopted by that committee with one vit il exception, and a Bill 
w IS at last passed in 1800 to regulate tho'se relations, vnth the 
omisMon of what I consider to be a vital clause in the Bill of 
1852 — namelj , that which gave compensation to the tenant f< r 
improvements, and retrospective compensation I might have 
dwelt longer on this matter, but that I believe to be a fur ainl 
candid description of tlie 2 >roposaIs we made And I that 
the Government which made thc«c propo^vils ought not to Im* 
subjected to the careless taunts of a gentleman who hw been 
\b«eut for some little tune from the Hou«c, and coniO'* back tf 
denounce public men who have given most lalionoti-* 1 oui> » 
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nnd incurred hea\’y responsibility in connection with, tins .suli- 
ject, and who ought not to be told that successive ministries 
have trifled with it. 

I was in favoiu', in 1852, of giving compensation to the Irisli 
tenant for his improvements, and within due limits, and with 
necessary conditions of prudence and discretion, I was in favour 
of retrospective compensation. Sir, I am still of that opinion. 
I believe that in retrospective compensation there should be a 
term fixed — moderate and reasonable, not of too long dura- 
tion — and that it should extend to all objects, without, any ex- 
ception. But, Sii-, I regret to s.ay, and I say it in passing, for 
hitherto I have not touched on the present Bill — I do not 
approve of that pro\dsion which would assume that all past 
improvements have been made by the tenant instead of by the 
landlord. Indeed, Avith such a condition I could not entertain 
the proposition to j^i’ovide for retros 2 )ective improvements. 
Sii', it ajipears to me, though this is hardly the moment to 
touch upon the subject, and therefore I will advert to it only 
by a word, that the wisest course in that matter is to jDut the 
omis probandi upon neither j)arty. I am quite certain that, as 
respects the landlord, it would act in a sjnrit of great injustice ; 
it would require him to do things which he could never Inive 
anticipated that the law would have called on him to do ; and 
with one bailiff who is dead, and another who is absent, with- 
out register or record kejit of what has occiu’red, to ask 
him now to accede to a j)roposal which is novel, I will 
not say irregular, but certainly one of which this coimtiy 
has little experience — it is to my mind a most impolitic 
act to bring forward that proposition with resjpect to a sub- 
ject upon which I hope now there is generally a mutual agree- 
ment. 

Now, I find that this great question of compensation for 
improvements, esj)ecially retrosj^ective compensation for im- 
provements, which was included in our land code of 1852, -is 
now pro 2 )Osed and conceded by the Grovernment in the Bill 
before us. Well, Sir, that alone, in my mind, is a sufficient 
reason why I should assent to the second reading of this Bill. 
And here I would say one word before I j)roceed further with 
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respect to the position an which ’gentlemen on this side of the 
House are placed hy assenting to the second reading I under- 
stand by assenting to the second reading of the Bill that I 
assent to its pnnciple , and I look upon its principle to be an 
amendment of the laws relating to the occupation and owner- 
ship of land in Ireland 

I do not know uhat the Judge Adi ocate-General ’ means 
by hzs cheer I think he made a most indiscreet and incon- 
siderate observation when he fixed upon three provisions * of 
the Bill, respectmg which he must ha\ e anticipated there must 
be great control ersy , and, representing the Government, said, 
‘ These are the three principles of the Bill, and e\ ery gentleman 
who votes for the second reading is pledged to those prm- 
ciples ’ The consequence of the qieech of the Judge Adiocate 
was, I am told, that several much-respected members of this 
House, whose votes upon this subject I should have been lery 
glad to have seen- arranged on the same side with mine, quitted 
the House Such is the result of a speech made by a man of 
talent, placed for the first time in n position to which he is 
unaccustomed Isow, Sir, I have explained to the Hou«e, and 
Ibeheie e^ery gentleman on this side of the House under- 
stands, the pnnciple of this Bill. It is that we are prepired 
‘to amend the law relating to the occupation and the oiiner- 
ship of ^and in Ireland , ’ and when we go into Committee wc 
shall consider its pro\ isions 

So for as my position is concerned, I might stop there 
I might have remained silent but for the «5peech of the learned 
Judge Advocate and the right honourable gentleman could 
not with reason complain if, when we went into Committee, he 
was met by amendments for which he is not prcjxared But* 
Sir, I think it better that we, not objecting to the second 
reading of a Bill of the \ast importance of the present, should 
indicate the great points on which we think there !»• difference 
between us and the Go> emment, and there b} indicate the course 
that we shall take in the scrutinising labours of the Com- 

* Sir Colmm 0 Loghlcn 

5 1 Tlie IcpaUs-ation of ll e UlsUr custom, . Hit of cl! 

customs , 3 Tbo grant of a property in occoj<uicy 
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iiiittec, and pei'baps induce Ihe Government, before we reach 
Ibai ceremony, to consider tbeir position on tliose points, and 
meet us in that spirit of compromise wbicb I flatter myself may 
distinguisb our general laboims in Committee. Tberefore it is 
tbat, having giuuxled myself against the rasli conclusions of the 
Judge Advocate, I will very briefl}^ mention the points on wbicb 
I have grave doubts at present, and on wbicb, so fai' as I am 
advised, I shall feel it my duty, as others will feel it tlieirs, to 
ask the Govenimeut to reconsider tbeir position ; or if tbe}’^ Avill 
not do so, to appeal to the wisdom and patriotism of the Com- 
mittee in wbicb we shall soon find ourselves. 

And now, Sir, the fii-st point on wbicb I bad very grave 
doubts is as to the propriety of tbat proposition of the ministry 
wbicb relates to what is called the Ulst er custom. It appears to 
me impossible tbat the Bill can pass witli regard to this pai’t of 
the subject in the form in wbicb it is framed; but the objec- 
tions wbicb I have are so very grave tbat they are objections to 
the principle, and it is my duty to place them at once before 
the consideration of the House. ^^Tiat is this first clause of the 
Bill, respecting the legality of what is called Ulster tenant-right 
custom ? It is neither more nor less than asldng Parliament 
to legalise the private arrangements of every estate in the north 
of Ireland. What is the Ulster custom ? Ho gentleman has 
pretended to tell us. There is no such thing as ,an Ulster 
custom. There are a variety of customs as respects tenant- 
right in Ulster, as there are a great many such customs in the 
other parts of Ireland, but there is no gentleman who can tell 
us what the Ulster custom is ; and this is so obvious and 
acknowledged tbat we have absolutely a notice on our paper at 
the present moment in wbicb an bonom’able member for the 
first time attempts to make a definition of the Ulster custom, 
and asks Parliament to consider it. 

How, Sir, I consider, tbat the utmost difficulty, not to say 
impossibility, Im-ks in the com'se wbicb the Government are 
recommending us to take on this subject. I see no termination 
to tlie controversy, nor can I see what settlement even the 
bigbest authorities ean bring to bear upon this subject, because 
tbeir decision upon any one case will not decide another case. 
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for the reason that the ejrcranstances Tvhich -mil be brought 
before the authorities will be e\er ^'^^ylng In my mind there 
IS a complete fallacy in tlie argument that has been offered m 
the course of this debate by several gentlemen, and recently 
—I remember it better because it is recently — by the Judge 
Advocate-G-eneral, who says, ‘Why, all we isk is that you 
should do in Ireland what you have done in England you have 
legalised the custom of tenant-right in parts of England, why 
should you not legahse it in parts of Ireland ^ ’ The right 
honourable gentleman did not see or would not acknowledge 
that there is a vit^l difference between the two instances 
Tile aery language which we use upon this subject in this 
country indicates the difference 

Mv honourable fnend the member for Lincolnshire (Sir 
Chaplin) in his able speech ga\ e us a picturesque, an animated, 
and a tni© account of the admirable tenant-right which exists 
in Lincolnshire But what is it called there ’ It is called 
there, os in other parts of England, the ‘custom of the country * 
everybody knows it as a custom, because it is ancient, because 
it existed before the memory of man, because it is prescrip- 
tive, because it is certain, because it is botli the custom of tlie 
country, and also the common law of England But is there 
inyone who can get up in lus place in Parliament and for a 
moment pretend that these qualities attach to any private 
arrangements that exist in Ulster’ JSo one pretends that then. 
IS my custom of Ulster There is no prcscnption, because it 
IS not ancient, there is no certainty, because it v anca under 
every rule Then I want to know in what manner you will 
deal with this question of Ulster custom Beside*', even if it 
were a custom, I very much doubt the propnetj, as a genenl 
principle, of legalising customs The moment you legih'e a 
custom you fix its jurticular character, but the value of » 
cuatom is its flexibility, and that it adapts itstlf to all tin cir- 
cumstances of the moment and of the locality All tht« 
qllalltle^ arc lest the moment you cryetalh«c a custom into 
logislatioii Customs may not lie is wise as 1 iws, but they nr 
always more jwpulnr They array upon their tale nliki the 
convictions and the prijudict* of men They arc fj)ontaueou 
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They grow out of luiln’s necessities nud invention, and as cir- 
cumstances change and alter and die off, the custom falls into 
desuetude, and we get rid of it. But if 3^11 make it into law, 
circumstances alter, but the law remains, and becomes part of 
that obsolete legislation whicli liaunts our statute-book and 
harasses society. 

Therefore I say, as a general principle, I am againsf. 
legalising customs. You cannot, if 3'ou are to legalise custom, 
legalise the custom of Ulster, because it does not exist. But 
if it does exist, what is the reason that 3^1 should have 
special legislation for the custom of Ulster? These agricultural 
customs exist in other parts of Ireland ; 3mu have provided for 
them in your Bill. YTiy should there be two clauses — one for 
Ulster and one for the other customs ? Protesting against 
legalising customs, I say that, if the House in its wisdom 
decides upon that course, it will be expedient to get rid of this 
special legislation for Ulster, and to support a general clause 
upon the whole subject of legalising the agricultural customs of 
Ii-eland. 

I now proceed to another part of the Bill, of which I 
entirely disapprove, and that is the compensation that is to be 
given for occupation. We have heard many objections to the 
principle of the clause. I may touch upon them, but I wish at 
once to state the reason why I xiarticularly object to that clause. 
It is not upon the interest peculiarly of the landlord that I 
found my objection. IMy objection to this clause, which, at the 
first blush, recognises proi^erty in occupation, and which there- 
fore I am not surprised has alarmed many gentlemen, is that 
this is a proposition which terminates at one fell swoop all 
moral relations between the owner and the occupier. Although 
some years ago we used to hear a great deal upon the subject, 
I doubt very much whether you can convert the relation 
between landlord and tenant into a purely commercial relation. 
There is something, I think, in the natm-e of the property itself 
— something in the inevitable consequences of local cheum- 
stances and local influences, that would always j)revent such a 
consummation ; and, as far as I can observe or have learnt, these 
circumstances have prevented the establishment of a pmrely 
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commercial relation even m Scotand, Tvhere the espenment 
^ould appear to have been tried under the most fai ourable cir 
cumstances But of this I am sure, that it is a relation that 
never could be established in the case of circumstances such as 
mainly exist in Ireland If ever there was a state of society m 
which the relations between landlord and tenant should be 
paternal, it is in a country where you ha\ e farmers of an acre, 
and where a man pays you, as my right honourable fnend (Atr 
Gatbome Hardy) mentioned last night, 408 for his annual rent 

Now, Sir, this clause, in my opinion, terminates all moral 
relations whateier No doubt there may be some gentle- 
men — and those probably who ha\e least considered the 
subject — ^who will be surpnaed to hear that there are monl 
relations existing between landlords and their tenants even m 
the extreme south of Ireland But among the most important 
moral relations between these two classes is exactitude m 
demanding and paying rent Sir, moral qualities of a very high 
order are developed when the tenant does not pay you rent For 
bearance in its most Chnstian aspect mry then be exhibited 
in a manner that may claim the respect and admiration of 
society There is no body of men who require forbearance to 
be shown to them mote than those small Insh tenants In 
what position towards them do you now place the Irish land 
lords, to whose sympathy and kindness the tenants hitherto 
lia\ e preferred a claim ? 

An industrious man, a hard-working and good man, is oier 
come, we will suppose, by some of those Mcis'^itiules of seasons 
which Ireland is not exempt from, and he applies — as others 
ha^e applied before, and not in \ain — to the tlistingin^'hcd 
facility and good nature of the Irish landlord But thelandlonl 
naturally asks, who is the man who thus come« to me with a 
claim for consideration ? Tlie relations tint once cvistcd, th 
relation of patron and client — a relation tint, tnil} concoicd 
and gencrou«l} adnnnistcretl, is one of the strongest elements 
of tl e ‘'ocial sy'^tem — no longer subsists And the landlonl 
Kijs, *Thi8 man, who comes and a«ks me to oxercisf ill the 
higher qualities of human natuH^this man, under th law a< 
it has now been constitiUctl— is a man who is no longer mj 
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tenant, but my co-partner. He ma}" to-morrow, by the decision 
of some person that I have nevgr beard of, claim seven years’ 
rent from me, to be increased by at least three years’ more rent 
if be leaves me unexhausted improvements, of the existence of 
■which I am not even conscious. The value of mj^ estate is 
only twenty years’ purcliase; he lias consequently as much 
interest in the estate as mj^self. AVh}’^, then, should I suffer 
inconvenience and loss, or forbear from indicating my rights ? ’ 
T say that this appeal of a tenant under circumstances such as 
I have described would be one of the very last which was calcu- 
lated to touch the heart of a proprietor. But this is the position 
in which you propose to place landlord and tenant for the 
fritm-e, terminating all those moral relations which have pre- 
vailed, and even in the most \mhappy times have been ex- 
tensively exercised. 

There are those who also object to the clause because, in 
theii' mind, it converts occupancy into property. If that were 
the case, the objections to the clause would be so strong that T 
could not bring myself to support it. But I have placed a 
different construction upon the clause — the same which was 
expressed with so much clearaess the other night by my right 
honourable friend the member for the University of Dublin 
(Dr. Ball), who looked upon this as a constructive contract, 
which, though there was no lease between the landlord and 
the tenant, secured to him an eqmty and the opportunity of 
having complete cultivation of the land. That he could not 
have in a year or six months ; and that may be a fair ground 
for giving the person who loses his occupancy a liberal com- 
pensation, though it appears to me that, under these circum- 
stances, the compensation suggested by the right honom-able 
gentleman would be excessive. 

Well, Sir, there is another point on which I wish to make a 
remark, and only one. It is a subject which must engage our 
attention by-and-by, and that is the proposition of the right 
honourable gentleman in this Bill to make advances of public 
money for a variety of objects.' Now, I am not j)re23ared to saj’- 
that it is not quite justifiable on the j)art of the State occasion- 
ally to make advances for the benefit of a class, with the con- 
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viction that in benefiting that class you are bringing advantj^e 
to the body politic generally Under such circumstances, how- 
ever, we ha\e aright, I think, to look to these two considerations 
— that the ad^ances should be made with good secunty, and 
tliat they should be made for a beneficial object Aow, Sir, 
I will not go into the variety of quarters to which, if this policy 
IS admitted, under this Bill, advances may be made , but with 
regard to the tenant I must at once say that I greatly object 
to adi ances to the tenant m Ireland in order that he should 
purchase freehold Our great object, as it appears to me, is to 
make the Irish tenant more efficient — to make his tenure more 
secure, as secure as we can without trespassing on the legitimate 
rights of property — encouraging him to dedicate and devote all 
Ins resources to the cultivation of the soil That is, I think, 
oiu: great object If you induce the tenant to divert a portion of 
the capital which he ought to dedicate to the cultivation of tlio 
soil to the attainment of another and quite a different object, 
it appears to me no policy can be more unwise than that the 
tendency of which is to make at the same time of one man on 
inefficient tenant and a poor propnetor Now, Sir, I well know 
that in a Bill for which I have a sliare of responsibility, and 
the full responsibility of which I am ready to take— the list 
Land Bill produced by the Earl of jSIayo — there was a provision 
to make advances to tenants under certain conditions, but 
what was the object of those conditions ’ The object of tho«e 
adv ances was to assist tlie tenant m the better cultivation of ti t 
soil These advances were made for drainage, for building, for 
fencing, and by these advances you really increase the cajitd 
devoted to the cultivation of the soil You render the tenant 
more efficient, jou give him greater |K>wer and theopportunitv 
of reaping greater profits Tliat is not the result of the \ 
sition of Her Majesty s ramisterB in this case, and I will net 
relinquish the hoi>e that when that question is fairly (lieeu«*ct* 
in Committee, and when Her "Majestj’s Government havegn* » 
to it further consideration, nnd become liettcr acqininte<I with 
the feeling of the House, they mav bo inducfal to withdraw tl d 
put of the measure 

rius, Sir, brings inc to a jioint winch has been noliml m 
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this debate, Avhich is a very important one, but which does not 
appear to me yet to have received all the attention it deserves 
— and that is the piu'chase under the Landed and Encumbered 
Estates Acts. The defence by the Secretary ’ to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant the other night of the com-se recommended by the 
minister on that head was to me eminently unsatisfactory. It 
depended entirely on the quotation of what Judge Longfield 
^vl•ote in a tract I believe reeentl}' published. Sir, I have gi-eat 
respect for the authority of Judge Longfield ; but it did not 
appear to me, as I listened to the quotation, that it applied to 
the particular instance before om* consideration at present, and 
I have since learnt, referring to the volume, that that is the 
case. There is no doubt that the pmnhasers under the Landed 
and Encumbered Estates Acts are not in any way debaiTed from 
the futm*e taxation of the country, or the calls upon them which 
may be demanded by the necessities of the State and the 
nation at a period subsequent to those purchases. There is no 
doubt of that. No one would for a moment contend that 
because they purchased their estates in those courts and had a 
Parliamentary title, they were to be exempt from any demands 
which the wisdom of Pai’liament might call on them, in common 
■svith other property of the country, to meet. But that gives 
only an entirely incorrect view of the question before us. I do 
not know whether gentlemen on either side have seen a con- 
veyance under the Landed and Encumbered Estates Acts in 
Ireland. If they have not, it is a piece of information they can 
easily obtain in the interval of this time and the Committee, 
and they will fi n d it extremely instructive. 

Now, allow me briefly to describe what a conveyance is under 
the Landed Estates Act. It is the shortest conveyance in the 
world ; it is a Parliamentary title, and is given in a few lines. 
But it contains a guarantee : and what is that guarantee ? That 
guarantee is a guarantee from the State against any other than 
the claims which are contained in a schedule engrossed and 
printed on the very deed of conveyance. Now, what are those 
claims in this schedule ? Listen ; these claims are the claims 
of the tenants on the estate. Every tenant is called uiron to 
' Mr. Chichester Fortescue, afterwards Lord Carlingford. 
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make his claim and «end it in to the court signed with his name, 
before the coni eyance i*? executed, and from these claims that 
schedule is drawn up The purchaser receives a guarantee of 
hi<5 property free from all claims except the scheduled list of the 
claims of the tenants, drawn up by themselves, which is on the 
very side of the conveyance And how is it possible to contend 
that under such a guarantee you now can call upon the purchaser 
to satisfy claims of these aery tenants which, according to your 
projected Bill, existed at the time of the purchase and e\en 
previous to the purchase’ 

It may be most arise and expedient, if you do legislate in 
this manner, and that tenants under the«e purchases should 
enjoy the same ptmleges as other tenants That is a point 
I will not now argue , but it is quite clear that under tho«e 
circumstances the new propnetor must be entitled to com 
lonsation, and you cannot move in this business without 
compen^sation This is a matter which must be decided Ij 
lawyers, and I do not pretend to give an opinion on such a ‘•ub- 
joct which shall be definite , but what I want to do is to put 
before the House the real state of the case, in order that } 0 U 
may understand that if there be a guarantee of this kind, the 
guarantee must be fulfilled And no quotation from a treati c 
by a judge, ivntmg on totally different questions, which maj 
itry easily be brought foiward in debate, can settle a question 
of this gra^e and precise character lluch depends in tht 
matter on the tribunal which will carry this Bill, if it become 
law, into effect 

The Secretaiy of the Lord Lieutenant the other night 
boasted of the simjdicity of this measure He said that for 
simiilicitj there had ne\er been a Land Bill equal to it before, 
and of its simplicity he appearcil perfectly proud Jiow, witl ■ 
out giNing any final or general opinion as to the merits of the 
measure, this much I will icnture to say, that a more com 
j heated, a inort clumsy, or a more heterogeneous mtasun wa 
ne\er yet brought before the consideration of Parhamnit 
^\ hat moied the nght honourable gentleman to get n nitonlt 
tilt intricacies m refcrtnco to UMer’ 

\\ } u o Iltvnio lo I It or I o to liccuba * 
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Why should he have made arrangements with regard to the three 
other j)rovinces, and brought them in collision with this more 
favoured province ? We have had to-night a detailed account fi'om 
the honom-able member for Galwa}^ (jNIt. W. H. G-regoiy) of the 
principles on which a Bill upon this subject should be founded : 
and I am going to give my model of a Bill, and its recom- 
mendation shall be simplicit}’^ and brevity. I mention this in 
a whisper across the table, in the hope that the right honourable 
gentleman opposite may consider the proposal, and leave all the 
customs of Ireland alone. They arc veiy effective at the pre- 
sent moment. If 3^011 legalise the custom, the chance is that 
you diminish the moral incidents of the arrangement without 
X^ractically increasing the legal power. It is better to leave 
those incidents to woi'k their waj^ as they have hitherto done, 
with very general satisfaction. 

But if a man without a lease, and who had paid his rent, 
is e^dcted, why, let his case. go before the tribunal you shall 
appoint: let the judge investigate all the elements of the 
equity of the case : and let him come to a decision which 
on one side shall guard the tenant from coercion, and on the 
other preserve the landlord from fraud. Why cannot you 
do this ? You are going to create a tribunal. Then create 
at once an efficient tribunal, and delegate to it the authority I 
have mentioned. It would not be so great a violation of the- 
j)rinciple of property as these complicated j)ro\dsions before us^ 
Then you would have a simj)le piece of legislation, and one 
which, I believe, with a few jDrovisoes and additions, would 
satisfy the necessities of this difficult question. 

What, however, should the tribunal be? I must say I 
have great doubts as to the manner in which the tribunal 
proposed by the Bill is intended to be formed. I will not now 
go into the question of the courts 'of arbitration, though I 
gathered from the mode in which the right honourable gentle- 
man the Prime Minister spoke of them, that he has great 
confidence in those courts. 'I know it is a method which re- 
commends itself to his generous and susceptible nature ; but 
acting upon my own feelings, I should not like to go to 
those courts. Though the conception recommends itself by the 
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umenity of the design, I cannot believe that practically, in the 
present state of Ireland, they 'will be found to work with verj' 
great felicity. But if you do not succeed in your arbitration, 
you then go to another person, and that other person, in mas- 
<iuerade and graceful dress, is our old friend the assistant 
barrister. I have heard of him for many years, and in my time 
he has done a great deal of service. \l’’ell, the assistant barris- 
ter is a resident or a non-resident. (A cry of ‘Non-resident!’) 
I am told that in consequence of the state of Irish society he 
is always careful to he non-resident. The non-resident assistant 
barrister, educated in the four coxirts, acute and intelligent, is 
sent for to decide these questions between landlord and tenant, 
and, probably not being able to distinguish at first glance 
between a grass field and a field of young oats, is required to 
decide on all the conditions and circumstances of rural life, to 
enter into protracted accounts, and come to a determination on 
a matter in which considerations even of ‘ moral conduct ' may 
largely enter, 

Well, Sir, I cannot think myself that the assistant bar- 
rister, with that ignorance of country life which is an unfor- 
tunate incident of his position, is a person qimlified to 
perform those first duties j but if he perfonn those first duties 
in a manner unsatisfactory to either party, that j>arty wU ha^ e 
the power of appeal, and on appeal, the matter will be brought 
before the Judges of Assize. Well, Sir, that sounds very grand 
and very satisfactory. Tiiere arc few gentlemen on this side or 
that side who do not know something of assizes and tlie Judge*' 
of Afc'size. The judges are men whose everj’ hour and ha?f hour 
its mapped out before they embark on tlieir great eiiteqwi-e. 
The Judges of Assize are on Monday in this town, on Vedne*- 
d.vy in another town, and on Friday in a third. Tliey an* 
followed by an excited and ambitious Bar, with their carnage- 
in the railwajs full of brief^ — full of the great trials wliich are 
coming on, causes which have engrossed and excited an anxtou* 
society for months, and from which they are to gain iininortal 
honours — to be returned for Iwroughs, to be made Solicitor- 
(lonerals, and to rise to the highest iio-^itions on the Bench. 
Well, when the judges come to the firtl town where those gnat 
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exploits are to be fulfilled, and those great feats accomplished . 
^Yllere multitudes are -svaiting to receive them, and where the 
galleries are full of ladies — particularly if the cases are of a deli- 
cate character — all this great business is to be arrested because 
the fii’st cases to be brought before the Judges of Assize are ajDpeals 
from the assistant barristers on the relations between landlord 
and tenant in Ii-eland. 

Why, Sir, we know very well what will happen. Those 
appeals will demand from the Judges of Assize the concentra- 
tion of their whole intellect. They will have to investigate 
the circumstances of a mode of life with which they are little 
acquainted, and which their acuteness alone will enable them 
to detach from the entanglements of the local lawyers. Thej^ 
will have to go into accounts, and they will have, in the 
language of this Bill, to do that which Judges of Assize will do 
with great care and the most solemn sense of responsibilit}^ — to 
enter on the ‘ moral conduct ’ of the parties, and see how far 
that ‘ moral conduct ’ affects the contract between landlord and 
tenant. And what will happen ? Either their own time will 
be taken ujd with this duty — or what is more lilcely, the duties 
will be performed in a most unsatisfactory and perfunctory 
manner. You know something of this now in Ireland. You 
have an appeal from the Civil Bill Court to two Judges of 
Assize ; and is that which takes place when those appeals are 
made, a satisfactory mode of administering British justice ? No. 
Matters are hurried over, and questions are decided in a manner 
that gives little satisfaction : and every person present, except 
the suffering plaintiff or defendant, is delighted, because they 
are dying to hear the blazing eloquence of the great counsel 
who are ready to open causes with which these questions from 
the Civil Bill Court interfere. 

Therefore I think, whether I look to your primary court 
or your court of appeal, the prospect is unsatisfactory. I know 
it will be said that nothing can be more unwise than to 
establish a new comb for the trial of those cases ; it will be 
said that it is the inveterate habit of a new court to make busi- 
ness. I agree that it is so. If you create a new comb, in 
order to justify its existence and, perhaps, to increase the 
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siHnes of its officers, it mil do its duty mth such fatal 
enthusiasm that there v, ill be no end to btigation I do not 
propose a new court I ask the right honourable gentleman to 
leave out the first two clauses, to allow customs to n ork their 
beneficial and more con\enient way as they do at present, and 
to permit the tribunal to decide on the eqmty of the case before 
it in the manner I haiedescnbed I belieiethat judges whom 
jou may send down, as we do in this country, under the last 
Election Act would perform those duties* satisfactorily hioman 
mtes more highly than I do the learning, the eloquence, and 
the character of the judges at present on the Insh Bench , but 
X believe their learning could be more devoted to the public 
enuce , and I wish their eloquence and their high character 
could exercise a greater infiuence on public affairs In fact, I 
must exjwess my honest opinion that the judges in Ireland, 
with all their learning, eloquence, and high character, are not 
sufficiently employed for the benefit of the State and tbcir own 
happiness They might give to those que&tions all the learning 
ind solemn authonty which they require , and I think m that 
way you have a tribunal which would obtain the confidence of 
the countiy 

There is one jioint more on which I wish to say something 
I believe it is a most difficult one , but I cannot help thinking 
that the more it is di«cu«sed and considered, the more public 
jpinionand the opinion of this House will lean tow’ards that result 
it which I confess I myself have arrived — namely, that it will be 
most unwise on the part of Parliament to interfere, as this Bill 
piojKises to do, with the freedom of contract in Ireland Sir, 
wc have always regarded freedom of contract as being one of 
the greatest securities for the progre sof civilisation Ju«t tlie 
ainc as we should say that the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act miy be necessary sometimes for public safitv,«o 
wo may say that when a countiy suspends its freedom of con 
tract, the State must be in a ino t dangerous or diseased con- 
dition I uannot bring myself to believe that the condition of 
Ireland is such as to justify us in adopting what api>oars a inr- 
manent dejiartun. from one of the canlinal principles of n fre* 
and progressive State I think wt ought to hesitate before we 
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adopt such a course. I feel the difficulties which the Govern- 
ineut has to encounter in dealing with tliis question. I am 
perfectly ready to consider it in any way in which we can pos- 
sibly advance their general policy, without compromising what 
I must look upon as a sacred principle. I think the House 
ought to discard all pedantic scruples and all party feeling in 
deahng with existing circumstances ; and I think we should be 
prepared, as far as existing circumstances are concerned, to 
support the general policy of the Government, and not to hesi- 
tate, even when we believe that it touches upon and injiu’es 
general principles which we may consider of vital importance 
in the government of the countiy. 

But although the exigencies of the )State situation may 
demand and authorise such a com’se, that is perfectly different 
from oiu’ going out of om* way permanently and completely, 
and announcing that Ireland is in such a condition that we 
cannot allow the two most considerable classes in the country 
— for the landlords and the tenants are, after all, the two 
most considerable classes in the country — to enjoy the first 
and most beneficial privileges of civilised hfe. Sir, I Imow 
very well with regard to tliis most important subject, that the 
right honourable gentleman may remind us of the present 
peculiar condition of Ireland. I, for one, am not insensible to 
the very great inconvenience, the more than inconvenience — 
the great injury to the House of Commons and to the State — of 
having to discuss this Bill and to decide upon this question 
in the present state of that country. I wish very much that 
the condition of Ireland now was what it was when we brought 
in om’ Bill on the subject of the tenm’e of land in 1852. I 
do not bhnd myself to the condition of that country now to 
the effect that that condition may have upon the Legislature ; 
and it is against that effect that I should wish particularly to 
guard the House. I have not myself pressed Her Majesty’s 
ministers upon that subject, although it is one that en- 
grosses, and naturally engrosses, the pubhc mind of England. 
But, whatever I may feel upon that point, I cannot doubt 
that there is one person in the country who feels it more 
■keenly still, and that is the right honourable gentleman upon 
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whom rests the responsibibty for the general condition of the 
country 

I do not share the belief which ^ome of my honourable fnend> 
appear to entertain, that Her Majesty’s ministers could be insen 
sible to the duties which the immense difficulties of the countiy 
now present I could not allow the memory of old struggle 
connected with Ireland to induce me for a moment to pre a Her 
Majesty’s Government to amve at any precipitate conclusion 
upon a subject which demands the gravest — I may say the 
most agonising — cou'^ideration that a statesman could give to a 
public question , because to interfere in such a condition of 
affairs, and to interfere efficientl} , is what any public man who 
de'^enes the confidence of his sovereign and of his countn 
would shnnk from with a natural feeling of distress and terror 

But, Sir, we cannot avoid, now that this que<'tion i* before 
U8, touching upon these subjects although I trust that I shall 
always speak of them with temperateness and moderation It 
i® not the language of person* on either side of this Hou e that 
upon the«!e matters now aroiiee and abrm® the nation It 
cannot be said, if a statement is made as to the condition of 
Ireland, that it is a prejudiced or a hot-headed partisan, who 
has made «ome unauthon®ed statement susceptible of ciy 
explanation by a minister Sir, we ha\c had before us reccntl}, 
within only a few days, the gravest document ‘ almost that anj 
countiy ever produced, containing deocnptions of Ireland by 
men qualified by their high station, by their perfect freedom 
from all partj passion, by the eminence of their august position, 
and by the consciousness of their solemn duty, to influence the 
opinion of the nation and of Parliament Those charges ha\t 
been noticed in this House, but the attention of this House h 
onlj been incidentally called to them, and I must «aj that I 
regretted that the nght honourable gentleman the other night, 
when the charges of the Chief Justices of Ireland wete nllud 1 
to, should haic thought it consistent with his dulj, with the 
stem rcalitj of facts, to carp at exiircsaions and toeitrait ►onie 
pett\ sentences, with the object, if he had an object, of const 

• n e cl ir^e of t! c Uni a fcf Jtt«t co of Irclard at Ur ford and of ll« 
Cl Icf Jn«tlcc of tl c Coiistnon Tlrtt a Mcnth 
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ing to tlie House and to the country, that the country and the 
House had taken an exaggerated view of the state of Ireland. 

I confess that when these two charges of the Lords Chief 
Justices of Ireland first appeared and were brought incidentally 
before our consideration, I was touched by a very different 
feeling, and influenced by a very different emotion from that 
which seemed to animate the right honourable gentleman. 
Who were these men who delivered these charges ? I sat with 
them in this House for many years. They had no resemblance 
to each other, except in their talents and their learning, in 
their high character and in their candom\ One was a Tory of 
Tories, and the other was a man of extreme opinions, belonging 
to a party professing the same. One was — it is painful to 
allude to such a difference, but when you treat of Ireland and 
Irish political matters you must do so — one was a Protestant, 
and the other was of the Eoman faith. And these two men, 
rivals in politics, connected with different parties in the State, 
professing different religions, I'esembling each other, if I may 
presume to say so, only in that which was excellent and admir- 
able, called upon to fulfil the most solemn duty of their ofiices, 
and to represent the condition of their country to their nation 
and their Sovereign, though viewing that country in different 
districts, adopted the same views and language, and conveyed 
the same result to an alarmed, and I might say an appalled 
community. 

Su', I know well that the condition of Ireland may act upon 
the decision of this House in the conduct of this Bill. I, who 
am offering to this Bill no factious opposition, who have given 
to it, as I promised, a candid consideration, and who, I trust, 
with the modifications which argument and reason may bring 
about, will yet be able to give it a cordial support, am most 
anxious that honourable gentlemen, on whatever side they sit,, 
shall not decide upon the fate of Ireland in these most interest- 
ing and important relations of its most important classes in a 
spirit of panic. Do not let us vote upon this subject as if we 
had received ’ threatening letters — as if we expected to meet 
Eory of the HiUs when we go into the lobby. Ho, let us decide 
upon all those great subjects which will be brought under om-- 
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consideration in Committee, as becomes members of the Hou&c 
of Commons, for, depend upon it, if we are induced in a hurry 
and with precipitation to agree to such monstrous enactments 
as that the Irish people should not have the power, for instance, 
of entering into contracts with each other, the time will come 
— a more tranquil and a more genial hour as regards Ireland 
than the present — when the reproach we shall receive upon the 
subject will be made from Ireland itself, and they will say of 
the English people, they treated us in our hour of difficulty 
as those who neither comi>rehended justice nor deser\'ed 
fieedom. 
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WESTMEATH COMMITTEE, Feb. 27, 1871. 

[It was perhaps not to be expected that the measures of 1869 
and 1870 should operate all at once. Still less, however, was it to 
be expected that the necessity for coercive legislation arising im- 
mediately afterwards should not eagerly be turned to good account 
by a Pai'liamentaiy Opposition. Accordingly, when the Mar-quis of 
Hartington ^ early in the session of 1871 moved ‘ That a Select Com- 
mittee be appointed to inquire into the state of Westmeath and certain 
parts adjoining, of Meath and King’s County, the nature, extent, and 
■effect of a certain unlawful combmation and confederacy existing 
therein, and the best means of suppressing the same,’ it was very 
natural that IMi'. Disraeli should comment on the proposal as ho does. 
It is needless to say with what delight this speech was listened to by 
his own side of the House ; it being generally remarked that he was 
regaining his old biilliancy, which, until he spoke on the 24th on the 
Black Sea Conference, was thought to be imder an eclipse.] 

T he noble lord commenced his observations by confessing 
the sentiment of dismay with which he rose to make the 
proposition with which he has terminated his speech, and T 
■quite sympathised with the noble lord. I thought it was a 
.sentiment most natural, and it did Mm great honour, in my 
■opinion, to be under its influence at that moment. Consider- 
ing how the House of Commons has passed the last two years, 
the sacrifices which have been proposed and which have been 
submitted to, the unceasing vigilance, the teeming device, the 
■constant energy, the great exertions that never have been 
wanting ; remembering how legislation has been carried on, to 
the exclusion of all subjects of imperial interest but thosb 
'wMch related to Ireland ; how England has submitted to the 
IDostponement of measures of great importance, and Scotland 
has given up that darling scheme of national education wMch 
* Became Secretary for Ireland in Dec. 1870. 
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we have found so interesting and entertaining this evening ; 
and viewing what apparently is the result of two j ears of con- 
stant legislation by a Government elected for the purpo'-e of 
introducing an entirely new system in the administration of 
Ireland, and which cannot for a moment pretend that it has 
not been supported generously by the House in any of the 
measures which it deemed necessarj to consummate this great 
fend, I can quite understand, or, at lea t, I could quite under- 
stand until the closing observations of the noble lord, that he 
rose under a feeling of some dismay 

But, according to the noble lord, in his concluding sentence, 
there is no reason whatever whv he should be dismayed , the 
state of Ireland at present, in the instance of this disturbed 
county and the adjoining district^, is exactly that which we 
ought to have expected He teJIs us that religious equality, 
that agnculfural equity — great ends which have been attained 
under his administration — were never for a moment to be 
counted on as a means by which a state of society such as he 
now introduces to our notice could be ameliorated If that be 
the ca«e, why should the noble lord be dismayed’ The noble 
lortl should pluck up lus courage If he is to succeed in the 
singular proposition he has made to*night,ho should have come 
forward, not as a daunted, but rather as a tnumphant minister 
He 'should have said, ‘ It is true that murder is perjietrated vnth 
impumt} , it la true that life is not '^ccure, and that proper!) 
lias no enjoyment and scarcely an) use , but this is nothing 
v\hen in the enjojanent of abstract jiolitical justice— -nnd b) the 
labouis of two jears wo have achieved tliat for Ireland ll'i'-' 
sacres, mcendi in«ni, and assassinations are things scarctl) to 
ho noticed bj i mimeter, and are rather to be referred to tlie 
inquiT) of i committee ’ 

Kow, after the «oinewhat perplexing address of the Cliuf 
^ocretar) of the I/inl I itutcnant, let mo recall tin attention 
of the HoH'o to the ixicjtion in which lionourablu inemlwr 
find themselves to-mght, after the notice which ivas gi'in 
forty-eight hour* ago Suddenly the ‘^tcrctarj of the 1/ nl 
I leutcnant comi-i doiMi and nntionncis the apiKiintnient * ^ o 
hccret committee to consider the state of a pf>rtion of In bn h 
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-luid not only to consider its stale of combination and con- 
federacy against the huv, but also to devise means for suppress- 
ing the same. That M-as the way in which (he question was 
put before us. Now, however, we are (old it is not to be a 
secret committee ; but have (he Government, well considered 
the effect of making such an announcement to (he world, and 
expressing an opinion that it was necessary to have a secret 
committee to consider the condition of a portion of Ireland? 
Why, the telegraphic cable must have flashed the announce- 
ment to America forty-eight hours ago, and what, do you think 
must have been the effect of it on those treasonable confedera- 
cies which are always in action — and are at (his moment in 
action, as we know — against the authority of England ? Wliat 
must have been the effect of such an announcement ? It 
must have produced a conviction in their minds that the 
Government found the whole state of society in Ii'eland under- 
mined, and that the authority of the Queen was in imminent 
•danger. To announce forty-eight hours after this (h:it it is not 
the intention of the Government to propose a secret com- 
mittee, indicates a tone of levity in dealing with a great ques- 
tion which ought not to pass unnoticed. 

Surely a minister who proposes a secret committee on the 
condition of Ireland, by that projiosition alone iiicurs the 
gravest responsibility. Now, to-night we find it is not to be a 
secret committee, and then, to our great sui-piise, we find that 
it is also a committee which is not to de^'ise means for remedy- 
ing the evils complained of. Then what is the committee to 
'do ? Observe the description of this district of Ireland, where 
there are not only these evils, but these spreading evils — observe 
the description of it given by the IMinister. It is brief and 
terse in the extreme. He tells us it is intolerable. He tells 
us the state of Ireland is intolerable (No, no !) — that the state 
■of a great portion of Ireland is intolerable, and therefore will 
want inquiry (No, no'!). 'V\''ell, that the state of a county in 

Ireland is intolerable. Is it reduced to that ? Is a county in 
a state so intolerable that you must come to a senate to ask 
■for a committee to inquire into it ? Can you not get out of 
the difficulty without coming to the House of Commons, and 
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asking it to appoint a secret committee to de\ise means to 
govern a county 7 

Well, Sir, secrecy is given up and devising means is given 
up j so the question is, * "What is this committee to do ? ’ Every 
impartial member on either side of the House must have felt 
the difficulty, and asked himself that question. ^^Tiy, the 
Secretary of the Lord Lieutenant gave us ample explanations as 
to the various means by which he might hare gained complete 
information on all points which the Government^ required to 
gxiide them in order to meet the evils of this district ; and, 
indeed, under the very Act which we passed last year, they 
have powers — extraordinary powers ; so that, for instance, if 
there is a felony committed in a district, they can summon 
witnesses before them and examine them, even although such 
witnesses may not bo connected with the felony, ‘N\’hy, what 
power has a committee of the House of Commons compared 
with this power ? I would impress on the House the inexpedi- 
ency of assenting to a committee wliich is to relieve the Gov- 
ernment from their responsibility as an executive. 

But the noble lord, who says he will never appear In the 
sheet of a penitent and holding the taper of remorse, told us 
to-night that, whatever the original intentions of the Govern- 
ment were, it is not their intention now to ask this committee 
to derise any means to suppress the evils of which they com- 
plain, and which they describe ns intolerable. I would say 
myself at once that, so far as I nm concerned, I am [lorfectly 
prepared to support the Government in any demand tlicy may 
make upon tlieir own resjionsibility to terminate an evil whicli 
they describe, and I believe justly desenbe, as intolerable. 
There is no need to enter into nn antiquated history of the 
horrors of Ilibandism to induce the House of Commons tociime 
to this conclusion. We know the evil. We have long hoanl 
of the eril .and of tlie perjietration of tliese new crimes niul 
these new horrors; and I wa** only nstonishwl that in Her 
iHajestyV gracious Speech from the 'ntrone they were not n*- 
ferred to with more distinctness, Wc have recently* had from 
the Tx^nl Lieutenant of Ireland nn annonneemrnt wjtli nTerenoe 
to them which pn*p;ire<l us for the legislation whicli I 
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t.be Government will come forward and pro])Ose ; and if the 
Government would come fonvard and propopc a remedy, I tliinlc 
I might venture to answer for every gentleman on this side of 
the House that he would give it an unflinching support. 

The evil is intolerable and ought to be put down, and we 
are prepared to support Her ^Majesty’s Government if, in the 
exercise of their constitutional functions, they come forward 
and propose a measure instead of asking the House of Commons 
in enter upon an inquiry into the matter. The matter is urgent, 
and the business of a committee is necessarily always long. 
A committee — to do what ? — to examine officers of the Govern- 
ment, to examine magistmte.s, to call for information from a 
miscellaneous inultit.ude of witnesses ? Wliy, a committee of 
inquiry for such imrposcs is always in existence. It is the 
cabinet of the Queen. They have the best information, and 
they are selected men, who arc supposed to be most competent, 
to decide on that information ; and on the results of their de- 
liberations and on their convictions they ought to introduce a 
measure and not move for a committee, when the state of an 
Irish county is intolerable. Let the standing orders be sus- 
pended if the case is urgent. 

The noble lord has made some reference, fi'om that richness 
of precedent with which he has been crammed on tliis occasion, 
to what occurred in 1852, and in the midst of t.he distress of 
this regenerating Goveniment of Ireland, supported liy a 
lumdred legions, and elected by an enthusiastic people, in 
order to terminate the giievances of that country and seemu 
its contentment and tranquillity, he must needs dig up our 
poor weak Goveniment of 1852, and say, ‘There was hir. 
Hapier, your Attorney-General, he moved for a committee, and 
you were a member of that cabinet.’ If I had had a majority 
of one hundred behind my back I would not have moved for 
that committee. I did the best I could, and I passed a good. 
- Bill by a respectable majority. 

But was the situation in which I was placed similar to the 
situation of Her IMajesty’s present ministers ? Look for a 
moment to the relations which this Government bear to the 
House of Commons with regard to the administration of Ireland. 
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The right honourable gentleman opposite (j\Ir. Gladstone) was 
elected for a specific purpose : he was the minister who alone 
was capable to cope with- these long-enduring and mysterious 
evils that had tortured and tormented the civilisation of England. 
The right honourable gentleman persuaded the people of Eng- 
land that with regard to Irish politics he was in possession of 
the philosopher’s stone. Well, Sir, he has been returned to this 
House with an immense majority, with the object of securing 
the tranquillity and content of Ireland. Has anything been 
grudged him ? Time, labour, devotion — whatever has been 
demanded has been accorded, whatever has been proposed has 
been carried. Under his infiuence and at his instance we have 
legalised confiscation, consecrated sacrilege, condoned high 
treason j we have destroyed churches, we have shaken proj)erty 
to its foundation, and we have emptied gaols; and now he 
cannot govern a county without coming to a Parliamentary 
committee! The right honourable gentleman, after nil Ids 
heroic exploits, and at the head of his great majority, is making 
Government ridiculous. 

If he persists in this absurd suggestion I shall leave it to 
fortune to decide what may be its results. If be will bring 
forward a measure — an adequate measure — a measure ^hicli 
will meet the evil, he will be supported. The late Secretar)’ of 
the Lord Lieutenant knows very well what is the jnensure that 
will meet the evil, because be plaintively asked the magistrates 
-jit Jleath what he should projwse to help them out of their 
difficulties ; and they met in quartersessions, passed a resolution, 
and told him what >yas necessaiy. Wiat the magistrates told 
the late Secretary of the Lord Lieutenant will be the groumf- 
work, the gist, and the pith of the measure which Her Majesty s 
Govcminent must bring forward. Under certain circuin^tano*’'' 
they will have to suspend the lIabo.as Coqnis Act ; but aflcr 
the flashy speeches of the right honourable gentleman ojqio-iile 
ujwn that subject, we must have a Parliamentary coiuiniltcca-* 
a veil in onler that he may save his self-love. 
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UNIVERSITY EDUCATION BILL (IRELAND), March 11, 

1873.‘ 

[This Bill was introclucecl by IMr. Gladstone on Fcbrnaiy 13. It 
was generally believed at the time that Cardinal Manning had induced 
Mr. Gladstone to think that the Catholics would acce])t the Bill; but 
that it was thrown over under peremptory orders from Rome. The 
debate on the second reading, the rejection of which was moved Ijy 
IMr. Bourke, began on j\Iarch 3, and after lasting four nights ended 
in the defeat of the Government by a majority of 3 — the Ayes being 
’284, the Noas 287. It had been supported at lirst beaiuse j\tr. Glad- 
stone was understood to .say the Roman Catholic hierarcliy would 
accept the compromise. A dcclanation from the Romiin Catholic 
bishops published on Fcbimary 28 destroyed all expectation that 
the Bill would be a settlement of the question. The e.xclusion from 
the teaching of the new University of theology, ethics, and meta- 
physics, completed its discomfitiu’e. Both Roman Catholics and 
advanced Liberals combined against it and ensured its rejection. IMr. 
Disi-aeli spoke on the last night of the debate, and his speech,- according 
to the Times, turned the scale. Mr. Cardwell had said on a previous 
night that the Government were ready to make aU concessions that were 
required in a Liberal direction. Many members, however, did not 
happen to hear Avhat fell from Mr. Gladstone afterwards, just as the 
House was brealring up. The Prime Minister said that the stjitemeut of 
the Secretary for War only meant that Government would be perfectly 
willing to consider certain questions in Committee. Mr. Disraeli 
acted on this rather untimely explanation with practised skill, and 
brought it up again on the last night to bear upon those wavering 
Liberals who, doubtful from the first of the intentions of Govern- 
ment, had been nearly reassured by Mr, Cardwell’s declaration.] 

DISRAELI : Sir, I think it convenient occasionallj^ in 
- jX a long debate, and especially at, the period at which this 
has ari’ived, that the House should take a general view of its 

' This speech is reprinted from Hansard’s Debates by permission of Mr. 
Hansard. 
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position, and ascertain, and accurately^as it can, what is the real 
issue before it. Now, Sir, in the course of this discussion 
which has occupied much time, but the duration of which ought 
not to be measured by the time which has elapsed since it com- 
menced, because during that period several evenings have been 
devoted to other subjects, many admissions have been made 
and many remarks have been offered by persons of authority 
which have given to this debate somewhat of that character 
which, to adopt a now fashionable epithet, may be described as 
‘ bewildering.’ AVe have heard on several occasions that various 
points which have deeply interested us in the course of this 
discussion have ceased to be essential; but these declarations 
have not been sufficiently distinct, nor made, to my mind, from 
persons of adequate authority. The honourable and learned 
gentleman the member for Oxford (jMr. Harcourt) ' made hft 
night, on the part of the Government, a speech which would have 
become an Attonmy-General. He stated the case of his clients 
with considerable dexterity. lie passed over some portions of 
the Bill, which I am apt to think arc still of great imiKjrtance, 
partly by bestowing upon them a parliamentary nickname,^ 
and partly by confidentially informing us that they 'were dead 
already. 

But we have not as yet received any distinct intimation 
from any member of Her Majesty’s Government to that effect. 
The debate of last night concluded by a remarkable sjwcch 
from the Secretary of State for War,’ which has fonnctl tlie 
cori)us upon which the comments of this evening have !>ocn 
made, and which appears, indeed, to liave exercised’a consider- 
able influence \ipon the impending vote. Wo have been told 
this evening that the right honourable gentleman the Secrclarj'of 
State surrendered every point of controversy in rcg.vrd to thi< 
Bill. But nobody seems to have remark ctl tome obsci^ntions 
which followed tho'^e of the right honourable gentlcnun, and 
which were made by Ills chief the Prime Minister, in which b'‘ 
most distinctly disclaimed lljc inference tliat any j>omt of .'my 
kind had boon surrendered. I am sure I have no intention «f 

* Ho Ti-n-1 niAile SH>lIdtor.Occrni) iKvin nfterimpl*. 

* Tltc • * Jlr. tVrtlwcIl. 
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misquoting the right honourable genncman. I desire accuratel}'^ 
to reproduce his language. The words of the right honourable 
gentleman were uttered as the House was breaking up, bu( 
were faithfully reported. The language of (he right honom-ablc 
gentleman was that the statements which had been so frequently 
refeiTcd to as having been made bj' J\Iiuisters of the Crown 
respecting the portions of this Bill in which there might be 
some changes, amounted only to this — that if we entered inlo 
committee on the Bill, Her i\Iajes{y’s Government undertook 
that all those pomts should he fully discussed. ‘ Not,’ as the 
right honourable gentleman added, ‘that these statements 
meant that we admit that we were in error, or that we were not 
disposed to support the propositions which we had made.’ 1 
believe I have accurately if not verball}" given the remark of the 
right honourable gentleman. Well, but this ought to induce 
us to consider our position with considerable caution. Of course 
if we go into committee all those points will be full}' discussed. 
^Wiat on earth else do we go into committee for, but to discuss 
them ? 

Now, I have had rather a long experience of this House. I 
have seen many important measures brought forward by both 
sides of the House; I have heard mriny objections to those 
measm'es, I have heard ministers promise and very properly 
promise, in vindicating the second reading of their Bill, thar 
if the House would only go into committee all those objections 
shonld be fairly discussed. But I have generally seen that 
when they have gone into committee, noi one of those objec- 
tions has been carried. Now, I am sure that the House will 
act on the present occasion with the caution which is necessary. 
Last night, after the speech of the Secretary of State, my hon- 
om'able friend the member for Northumberland (j\Ir. Liddell), 
with that business-like perspicuity which distinguishes him, 
said, ‘ What need is there for any further discussion ? We had 
better at once go into committee. The Government have no- 
thing to propose, and the House may then proceed to business.’ 

But with great deference that was not the proper course. 
The interpretation which my honourable friend the member for 
Northumberland places upon the speech of the Secretary of 

E B 2 
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State IS not the correct one, but is, ns I must assume, entirely 
incorrect If it had been true, indeed, that Her ^lajestys 
Government had given up every point of imiiortance in tbeir 
Bill, the proper course for Her ^Majesty’s Government would 
have been to withdraw the Bill. Not, of course, after a second 
reading, in order to obtain a vote of confidence If Her 
Ufaje&ty’s Government want to obtain n vote of confidence under 
such circumstances, they should apply not to a 'candid,' but (o 
a sincere fnend That is the ivarlnmentary practice There 
is the honourable member for Surrey (Mr Locke King) Tlio 
honourable member for Surrey, iftcr recent proceedings,* could 
scarcely refuse to propose a vote of confidence And tins I can 
say for myself, and many gentlemen on this side, we have no 
wish to oppose it. If Her Majesty’s Government have not the 
confidence of the House of Commons, I want to knovr wint 
have they the confidence of^ It is a House returned under 
their auspices (‘ No, no *) Well, elected under the exciting 
eloquence of the nght honounble gentleman. M hen I 
remember that campaign of rhetoric, I must say I think this 
House was formally as well as spiritually its creation TIio 
course to which I have referred would be the natural course of 
proceeding, but really, to ask the House to vote for a Bill 
which it does not approve, jn order to prove its confidence m 
the Government, is not one which I think would be satisfictory 
That which I have indicated is the usual and the constitutional 
one 

But, Sir, under thc'«e circumstances — there heing no proof 
whatever at the presentworoent that Htr^Ijycsty’s Government 
have relinquished a single clause of this Bill — notliing, if m) 
version of what has occurred be correct, being more certain tlian 
tint tbe right honourable gentleman the I'lrel Minister of the 
Crown has stated that all that they arc pledged to is that if wc 
go into committee, every jxnnl should lie fully dipcu«««!, whih 

‘ ' On Mtrcli 6 lS7a a te«llmonlal*rvs i n>wnlnl to 3Ir I/kV** Kin.; ^7 

con'‘ilu«*nt* Tlf prc»«iuaUoti tlinner tooV jlact* at Crfydnn, wrl Stf • 
OLvlUnnc* who alien IM male n l>n~ apneh in lononr ft tt** 
it e Pifnln? (-^I'ociallT c« t tj hrorntm}, 1 im on I U ‘|«5lltical Ir t 

Mr UkVp Kir*. in r'ojo«mf: if<> ficaftli of Mr Ota<i»fon«' 
the Ulvtal I*rty Iwl intrjr con*' Jmee In I lo * 
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at the same time he dcchived that his own opinion was nut 
changed, that he and liis colleagues did not think themselves 
in error, and were prepared to maintain the propositions which 
they brought forward — I want, to know what can I do but con- 
sider the Bill before me ? I cannot assume, because the hon- 
oui-able member for the city of Oxford tells me that the clauses 
which I think most objectionable arc alrcad}^ dead — T cannot 
assume on his assertion — at least not yet, that those clauses are 
withdrawn. 

Well, under these circumstances, I must consider the Bill 
as it has been presented by the right honourable gentleman, 
and as it has been explained in the speech in which he intro- 
duced it. Sir, T will consider the measure first upon its merits. 
I will not now inquire what arc the causes of its introduction 
into the House, or what ma}' be the consequences of the 
measm'e if it is passed. I think the fairest and most proper 
mode is to consider it first on its merits. I object to the Bill 
for many reasons, and I object to it first because it is a propo- 
sition to institute a university which is not universal. Now, I 
do not pretend for a moment to .say that I expected the new 
University of Dublin should t each eveiything, nor am I sure that 
it would be easy to fix upon any university, ancient, modern, 
or mediaeval, which did fulfil that condition. But this I say 
with some confidence, even to the right honomuble gentleman, 
whose academic knowledge is so great — that there is no instance, 
at least none with which I am acquainted, in mediaeval or 
modem times of any attempt to establish a university for the 
study of the faculty of arts, the most generous of all the faculties, 
where there has been simrdtaneously a proposition to emasculate 
that faculty and to mutilate that generous study. 

Of that I believe there is no instance. And in arguing this 
case I must virtually consider that the proposition for the new 
University of Dublin is a proposition for an institution founded 
mainly to enter into the studies comprehended in the faculty of 
„ arts. No doubt there are other faculties that will be connected * 
with the University when established ; but after the speech of 
the right honourable gentleman, and after the manner in which 
he dilated on that particular faculty, I assume — indeed, the right 
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honouraWe gentlemin admitted it himself — that it was to 'secure 
a faculty of arts for the people of Ireland that this great insti- 
tution was to be established Well, I say there is no instance 
whatever of a proposition to institute a university founded 
mainly for the stud} of the faculty of arts, where at the '^ame 
time it was proposed to mutilate that faculty, and interdict 
the study of some of its most important branches 

But before I touch on that part of the subject, in order to 
prevent any confusion, I would remind the House of an import 
ant provision in this Bill which has been very slightly touched 
upon in the course of the debate, and which cannot be con'sidered 
under the head of the faculty of arts, and that is the proposition 
to transfer the faculty of divinity from Dublin University to 
another bodv Jvow, in the first place I doubt — I more than 
doubt — the power to transfer afacult} in this country A faculty 
in foreign univ ersities is a corporate bod} , and } on can transfer a 
corporate body Hicro are instances in foreign univ er«ities ih 
which a faculty has been transferred from a university in one part 
of Germany to a univ ersity in another part, and with that facult} 
would of course hav e been transferred its propert} , but a facuUj 
in an Unglisb university — and Dublin Universit} follows the 
system of the English Universities — is not incorporated 

A facult} , as I understand, is not incorporated m the Univ er- 
Bity of Dublin This is not a mere technical objection — it is not 
a mere afiiur of words M hat will happen in thU c.i*:e? 1 jr«t 

of all, instead of transferring the facult} to the new l«xl} 
the Irish Church bod}, jou must legally destroy the facult} of 
divinity in Dublin Universitj "iou must then create a ficult} 
of divinit} m the In'-!! Cliurch body, and } 0 u must con{l®cate 
the property of the old ficulty of dmnit}, and finall} }ou mai 
transfer that property to the In^h Church bod} But tl« 
Ifou'-e will Ktc tins la a verj strange and violent pro(CC<lmC 
It n not at all to Ik tiTectwI !>} the Bdl which is now Iwf n 
us And tins U^d mt to nsk the irou«e to con«ulcr tin** pouJt 
’ — what is the neci s*.il} of depriving Dublin of it-* nncunt tut I 
funoua ficuU} of divimt} ’ I canoa«il} conccivt (Itat m ol I n 
dav<s, when the Lniversit} wa«* foundctl on tt'^tc— and so ftr 
'iVmity Colltgo i- eoncomtd it is \irtudl} fru from te t«, f rit 
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is not the fault of Trinity College that it is not emancipated 
from them — I can easily conceive that in the olden days of 
tests, and when there was a faculty of divinity with compnl- 
soiy attendance, there might have been an overwhelming 
majority in the House who, if it had the 0])port unity, would 
have abolished such a faculty. But, that is no longer the case ; 
and if the University is to he open to all without coinj^ulsory 
attendance, why, I ask, is this faculty of divinity, which has 
been so long a brilliant, a successful, and a famous faculty, to 
be abolished ? 

There is another point connected with this, also of much 
importance. The faculty of divinity in Dublin has the high 
privilege of confciTing degrees : does the right honourable 
gentleman projiose by this Bill, if he succeeds in the ])revi'us 
part of his operation, to transfer the privilege of conferring 
degrees in divinity to the Irish Church bod}' ? That ought 
to be answered. If he does not, the Protestant Episco- 
palian population of Ireland will be placed in this remarkable 
position, that there will be no power in Ireland to confer a 
degree in divinity. That is a matter for consideration. But, 
perhaps the right honourable gentleman will say it is his inten- 
tion that the Irish Church body to whom the faculty is to be 
transferred should have the jjower of conferring degrees in 
divinity. I should like to know from the right honourable 
gentleman whether that is his intention. Perhaps he will say 
that the sixteenth clause pro\ddes for this. How, when I look 
at the sixteenth clause I find that religious bodies in Ireland 
shall have the power of conferring degrees. How, is that a 
serious pro\dsion or is it not? Are we to understand that the 
mumpers and jumpers are all to have the power of conferring 
degrees? This clause is to transfer to religious bodies the 
power of conferring degrees^ It is an extraordinary iwoposition. 
I remember a few years ago there was a sect peculiar to Ireland 
called the White Quakers. They had a grievance, and they 
communicated frequently with me upon it. I did not clearly 
see it, and I did not bring it before the House. I had a be- 
coming prescience, for if I had taken up their case they might 
have conferred a degree upon me. 
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I think this a monstrous proposition — to ahoh h the theo- 
lo^cal faculty of a Unnersity like Dublin, to transfer the 
pnnlege of conferring degrees in di\imty, I will not to 
an unknown, but certainly to an untried body, howeier 
respectable, and by virtue of a clau<5e — if the clause has that 
Mrtue, which I doubt — ^which permits any religious body in 
Ireland to confer a degree To confer a degree is a prerog*!- 
ti\ e of the Crown, and it ought to be one of the most precious 
prerogatives of the Crown I thought we were liiing m 
times in which we were so shaping our course and taking 
such means, that the period had am\ed when a degree would be 
highly valued, and the delegation of such a prerogativ e by the 
Croivn would be considered by any corporate body one of the 
greatest honours and pn\ileges It does not appear «o from 
the pohey of Her Jlajesty’s Government Look at this clan o 
— it 18 a phort one , it vvill be found it i^ only a saving clause , 
and I doubt very much whether under that clause such a 
privilege «Mn be etercised In what a po ition you place the 
vhole population of Ireland connected with tlio Anglic in 
Church if, when the Kill is passed, there bo no power in Irelainl 
to confer a degree in divinity I This point has not as yet botn 
brought out in discussion, and it seems to me to be one of much 
importance I find theie are prejudices on the subject in 
many quarters, but I must etjjrcss my great regrtt tint in thi 
new University the right honourable gentleman h is not jro- 
posed a ficiilty of theology I do so upon tins grountl — v^hat 
ever may bt. your arrangements, I do not think you will Ik ubh 
to prevent the study of theology to a certain degree m any 
uiuvervity, and hence you will find yourselves in a ^>0 ition of 
einbarracssment 

Recently I was looking over a programme of lectures on 
Oriental lit* rature, about to he given nest term in the Lmvtr- 
sity of Cimbndge I have no doubt that nnnv gmtUni n 
hue ponued with interest the F.imc progronum lA<.tiirc« 
are to Ik guen by tno«:t cmuitnl iikh in ‘'in‘‘krit, in Ilmdn - 

tane* , in Hebrew, and in Arvbu I rciiu tuIkt the Itctnrt < of 

ttiL I’rofe or of Arihic art to Ik ii|)on tin K« ran, lu !■* to givi 
a hcrub tf lo*.tnri.'< to uiukrgnduatt- at Cunbrnlgt tn tl 
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Koran. There is nothing in this Bill lo prevent a professor of 
Arabic in the new university gH'iug a series of lectures on 
tlie Koran ; there is nothing to prevent him giving a series of 
lectures on Buddhism, on the religion of the Vedas, or on that 
of Zoroaster. If professors are competent to lecture with ability 
on such subjects, we all know what a spell they can exercise 
over their audiences. Their enthusiasm and erudition, and tlie 
mystical element connected with such studies, make a com- 
bination which has an entrancing effect on youthful students. 
Their lectures will be attended, but by whom ? By youths 
who are not educated in the religion and theology of their omi 
conntiy. A professor may notcontmst Christianity with Buddh- 
ism or with the Koran, and so you bring about a state of 
things in which the youth of that university arc acquainted 
with the dogmas of every religion except, their own. This is a 
preposterous proposition, and it shows you are entering upon 
an mmatnral course Avhen you begin in a university by destroy- 
ing the sources of Imowledge. A university should be a place 
of light, of liberty, and of learning. It is a place for the culti- 
vation of the intellect, for invention, for research ; it is not a 
place where you should expect to find interdiction of studies, 
some of them the most interesting that can occupy the mind 
of man. 

Kow, Sir, though I will treat it very briefly, I must say 
something about the extraordinary clauses that attempt to 
interdict the pubbe study of some of the gi-eatest subjects which 
hitherto have engaged the intellect of men, and which clauses, 
we have been told, but not on sufficient authority, have been 
withdrawn from the Bill. If I had the slightest intimation 
that they would be withdrawn, I should only be too glad not to 
touch upon them. I must press upon the House that we have 
had no satisfactory evidence of the kind. We must remember 
we are embarked upon the discussion of one of the most unfor- 
tunate measures that could be brought before the consideration 
of Parliament — important, not so much for the specific object 
which appears to be the ultimate result of this measm*e, if it be 
passed, but because of the great principles which are involved 
in many propositions which are contained in this Bill. I treat 
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the proposition to omit from n. new uni\ ersit} , founded, aboi t 
all things, for the study of the Faculty of Arts, the studj of 
philosophy, as one of the most astounding that could ha\ e been 
made, and that it should ha\e been made by a Bntish mini ter 
in the House of Commons, of all places, and by the mmi-^ttr 
who IS the leader of the Liberal party, does indeed astonish mt 
I had always considered that some knowledge of the law 
which regulate the mind and of the principles of morahtj made 
the best foundation for general study But if e^er there ms 
a period in which a mimster founding a new unu ersit} should 
hesitate before he discouraged the study of metaphysics and 
ethics, it appears tome to be the age in which we now hit 
This is essentially a matenal age The opinions which are 
now afloat, which haie often been afloat before, and which Invt 
died awaj, as I have no doubt the'^e will die in due time, ire 
opposed to all those conv letions which the proper stud} of monl 
and mental jihilosophy ha® long established And that such » 
I)ro2X)Sition should bo made with respect to a univer it} which 
Ins produced Berkeley and Hutchison makes it still more snr- 
pn«ing We live m an age when }oung men pnttlc alvut 
protoplasm, and when }oung Ladies in gilded cnloons xiticon 
«ciou«l} talk atheism And this is a moment when a mmistir 
called upon to fulfil one of the noblest duties which can f»H 
upon the most ambitious statesman — narael}, the fomiition • f 
a great university — fonnall} comes fomanl and propo i th 
omi ^lon from public study of tint philosophy which vindieatt < 
the spiritual nature of man I will say upon this subject wh it 
1 have ahead} intimated with rcganl to the crude and im«i'« 
attempt to abolish the I acnlt} ofThtolog} Lou will fnd it 
diflicult — almost iinpo« ible — pncticall} to can} }Our iroja.t 
into cfTtct Iht n^ht honourible gentleman will porlni t'h 
me he ha« not abohvlud tlichtud} of plulosoph}, tilher m atvt 
or moral I know that it ih quite true tint all who attend 1 1* 
projectoil univemt} ma} pro teiite tin** stiulv L i , tl ey n av 
but the} wont Ibe fact is that all tin tncoiiru,unenl 1“ 
giviii to otlur ftiidies flit < are ab tru^t out-*, md > uwh 
intunll} find that wlun the honours and tlu tmilumtiits 1 
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given to oilier stucUcs, those which are ahstruse and difficult 
will not be pursued. But that bj’ the way. 

What I want to impress on the House is that this monstrous 
jiropositiou, while it will do a great deal of harm, will not even 
effiect its purpose. How can you ]n-cvcn(, lectures on philoso- 
phy? For instance, suppose the Latin professor wants to give 
a series of lectures, as the Arabic professor may on the Horan ; 
it is very natural that he should give lectures on Lucretius. 
Indeed, at this moment it is a probable circumstance. The 
waning reputation of English scholarship has lately been vin- 
dicated by an admirable edition of Luci-etius, which does 
honour to Cambridge, and is worthy of the days of Bentley. 
I refer to the edition of Lucretius by Professor IMunro. Now, 
an accomplished professor in the new Dublin University might 
take jMunro’s ‘ Lucretius,’ and give lectures on that work. 
AMiat becomes of his students ? The}^ will soon find themselves 
involved in the atomic theory, and will have protoplasm enough 
if they read the work with the discrimination which under the 
lectm'er’s inspiring guidance of course they would. 

There is scarcely a theoiy of Darwin which may not find 
some illustration there, and the student may speculate on the 
origin of things and the nature of providence ; and what is the 
consequence ? in this university once so celebrated for 

its moral and mental philosophy, the professor will be addressing 
a body of students totally unprepared by iDi’evious studies 
to bring into intellectual play the counteracting influences 
which any youth could do who had been properly schooled in 
the more modern, the advanced and improved philosophy of 
the times in which we live, and in the mental discoveries which 
have been made in England and Germany. The student may 
be learned in the gardens of Epicurus, but everything that has 
been discovered by the great thinkers of our generation is to 
be entirely unknown to him. I need not pm’sue this subject 
fm'ther. How can a professor lecture on Aristotle, Plato, or 
Cicero without lecturing on philosophy? is he always to be 
lecturing to a class of students unarmed and undisciplined 
in the profound and rich learning which is the boast of 
modern ages ? 
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I ^11 say one word on the omission of the study of modem 
hi«torj . The nght honourable gentleman may try to vindicate 
that omission, because modem history does not figiue m the 
curriculum of the old universities That, however, is, in ni) 
opinion, no adequate excuse for a great university reformer, or 
for a statesman who is about to establish a new umversity 1 
thought that even in our old iiniversitiej,, at least for the h'-l 
forty years, we had been endeavouring to expand the curricu- 
lum We have introduced new sciences j we have introduced 
the study of history , and though it ma} not be found in the 
old curriculum, every one, I thmk, would assume that if a new 
universitj were about to be founded the study of modem history 
would constitute a part of the Faculty of Arts Just as it wis 
extraordinary that the nght honourable gentleman should fix 
on an age of material scepticism to abolish the chair of philo- 
sophy, «o it appears to me most remarkable that he should 
determine not to have a chair of modem history at a period and 
in ail ago when the study of history h is become a science, mid 
when, indeed, there are many pnnciples of histone cntici«ni 
now accepted, uhich are as certain as the propositions of ruclid 
Ihis 13 the moment at which he chooses to subvert this «lndy. 

But the nght honourable gentleman will, I think, find cv<n 
in the study of history that his object is not attained, and tint 
directly and collaterally there will be con'>t int contro\tr‘«ie< ni 
the uiuverMty on histone initter*, thongli there may be ii> 
professors to guide and enlighten the students But, so fir ns 
I can re id the Bill, and it is the only jicint with reftrtnee to 
this i»art of the subject which I will now make, it is not inrriK 
the study of mcxlem histoiy which is forbidden. It ee« ins to 
me tint the profo-sor of ancient hi«tory will also be involvtil 
in great i)enl 1 or instance, the mind of ruro|>e, i nd I im^b^ 
KU of Aintnci, has been formcil by two of the sinallo^t st 
that ivcr cxivted, ind rc'einblcil each other in inanyp.irti< nhr* 
Both were dividetl into tnlies ; both uihahitiHl a very 
tonntrv, and not a vi n fertile one. Both have h ft ns a Id*’''" 
tun of startling onginahtv , and both on nn norojpr)!is ns “I ’ 
ino't splendid temph. I c-iti conn ivc the iinfirtuiuti I’tfi-'* 

111 the new university, ri.«tnct(il in hi< rhoicx on f** iiuany ml'” 
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jects, dej)rived of divine pliilosopliy, not permitted to toncli on 
the principles of ethics, looking around him at last with some 
feeling of relief, and fixing for his lecture upon the still teem- 
ing and inexhaustible theme of Athenian genius. He would 
do justice to the Athenian tribes — their eloquence, their poetry, 
then- arts, and theii- patriotic exploits. But wliat if the pro- 
fessor lectiuing on ancient histoiy were to attempt to do the 
same justice to the tribes of Israel ? He could hardly deal 
thoroughly with Hebrew history without touching on the origin 
of the Christian Chiuch, and then it would be in the power of 
a single one of his audience to threaten the professor, to menace 
him for the coiu'se he was pm-suing, and to denounce him to 
the council, who, if they had a majority — and a majority of one 
would do — might deprive liim of his chair, and his chair of a 
man venerable for his'character and illustrious for his learning. 
A single vote would do, and probably it would be carried by a, 
single vote — ^the vote of Carlow College ! 

This brings me to the consideration of the council of the 
university. I am dealing with the Bill on its merits, without 
any allusion to the causes of its production, and without the 
slightest reference to the consequences to which it may lead. 
There is in the council one remai-kable featm-e which it appears 
to me has not been sufficiently noticed. It is, so far as the 
Bill is concerned, despotic ; the power of the council is uncon- 
trolled ; it is unlimited, or limited only in this, that it must 
not consist of philosophers or modem historians. When we 
consider what the power of the council of a great university 
like this must be, and when we consider that in this case they 
will be unlimited and uncontrolled, when we bear in mind that 
a majority of one can exercise a complete authority over the 
professors, the examinations, the lectures, the books — a most 
important matter — the Schools of Medicine, the Schools of Law, 
and the Faculties of Arts, I am not surprised that my honour- 
able friend the member for Lynn Eegis (j\Ir. Bourke), and, I 
think, with no unconstitutional curiosity, should ask that we 
might be enlightened upon the matter. Sir, how was he an- 
swered by the right honourable gentleman ? The right honour- 
able gentleman, as if he were fresh from an interview with 
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some secret deviser of this Bill, at once meets us uilh a non 
‘possumus. But although the right honourable gentleman 
might demur to furnishing at once all the names of the council 
of this university, still he u’ill allow me to remind him that he 
gave us no information whatever, and the Bill gives us no in- 
formation of their character and quality. (Mr. Gladstone dis- 
sented.) 

Well, the right honoiirable gentleman will follow me, and 
that is a great advantage. Do not let him grudge tno tlie 
opportunity of making a simple statement. It appears to me 
that no information whatever is given — at all events, that there 
is a want of information upon some points upon hich I will ask 
the right honourable gentleman, and he can reply at his lei^uri . 
I want to know, if he will not give me their names, what is the 
quality of these anonymous persons ? ^^^lat is their situation ? 
Are they laymen or are they denes ? Are they to he jiaid or 
unpaid ? Are they to be resident or arc they to be pro^ incial ? 
By what means do you proj^se to enforce their attendance? 
MTiat is the commune vinculum among them ? Sir, thc'C are 
questions which the right honourable gentleman failed to anti- 
cipate in his original statement, and some provision®, fomo 
enactments on such subjects might surely have been exi>octc<l 
to appear in his BUI, Well, this council is to consi^it of twentv- ^ 
eight persons. How are they to be obtained ? They arc all to 
be distinguished men. Tlicy arc all to be — and I thought the 
expression was a happy one — they were all to he ‘ eminent inen, 
and of moderate opinions.’ Now, no one is more preparcil tlian I 
am at all times to do justice to Irish genius. I have not tho 
slightest doubt that under any circumstances there will Iv im 
lack ordistinguidicd men in Ireland — no lack of eminent men ; 
hut porluaj)s tlierc may be somediOlculty in always securing nn '• 
of inodenitc oiiinion®. 

Sir, how are thc«o things generally zmnagttJ ? I ronl'l 
give the names of twenty-eight men in Ireland, dhtingni'ia^ 
intn — men who^e name- are known not merely to the I nd< ' 
Kingilom, but, I might say without exaggemtion, to 
Tb'itthosr* twenty-eight men would he of irreprt'.whahle cin- 
meter is not to be questioned for one moment. Ihcm 
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lie no difficult}’’ about obtaining men who, from their learning, 
eloquence, and their political experience could not easily be 
matched cither in any part of Her IMajesty’s dominions 
or the world in general. Now, the House is pretty well 
aware how twenty-eight gentlemen would be obtained under 
the circumstances. I suppose that Cardinal Cullen would be 
one of them, and His Eminence would be paired off with the 
Primate of the Protestant Church. Then, under the circum- 
stances in wliich we are placed, the Provost of Trinity College 
would be a most admirable councillor, and would pair off against 
hlonsignor Woodlock. Then would come Lord Chancellor 
0‘Hagan, who would probably pair off with the right honourable 
fifeutleman who filled the same office for us. But what would 
be the result ? Why, you would have in your council vciy 
much what you have in this House — two parties organised and 
aiTayed against each other, with two or three trainers thrown 
in ou each side. 

Now, >Sir, what has interested me much in this discussion is 
the light that has been thrown by several honoumble gentlemen 
on both sides on this matter of a council by reference to the 
National Board of Primary Education in Ireland. jMy ac- 
quaintance ■with that Board is not, of course, ^•ery extensive, 
but when I was in office circumstances happened which made 
me acquainted with the conduct of the Board, and I believe it 
was average conduct. What was their conduct in that instance, 
as put before me? Constant divisions, slight majorities, 
majorities of one. But that is not the way in which the groves 
of Academe are to be administered. You may tolerate that in 
a Board of Primary Education, for it is a Board entirely of 
modern institution ; but let me impress upon the House that 
there is a total want of analogy between the anonymous council 
of the right honourable gentleman for this great university — if 
it is to be a university let it be a great one — and the Board of 
National Education in Ireland. The power of the University 
Council is, as I have shown you, unlimited. They have at once 
to create all the rules of this great university. They have to 
devise everything. The Board of National Education, on the 
other hand, whatever may be their violent cliques, are a limited 
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— they have to create nothing. Parliament prepared, 
Parliament devised all the roles and orders under which the 
primary education of Ireland was to be carried on. There is 
no similarity between the two cases. Every year the doings 
of the Board of National Education are brought necessarily 
under the cognizance of Parliament by the vote which we are 
called upon to agree to ; and even if that were not the case — 
if their course were so eccentric and unreasonable that it was , 
no longer to be tolerated — the minister, if supported by 
Parliament, has the power to put an end to their existence, 
and dismiss every member of. the Board. 

W’hat similarity is there, then, between that Board and the 
anonymous despotic council who, at their own instance, arc 
about to create a constitution for the university ? Suppose this 
council differ — and it is not impossible that they will differ 
— suppose they thwart each other ; suppose some of the passion* 
which have influenced even the humbler Board of National 
Education arc not absent from this Olympian assembly ; suppose 
they compromise the first principles of education. Talce, for 
instance — I need not confine myself to the Faculty of Arts—' 
the School of Medicine, a celebrated school in Dublin. Sup- 
pose they do not agree as to what hos])ital gball be attended 
by the students of the university. That is not at all an 
improbable affair. It is a question very likely to arise. I see 
there are great religious cliques and coteries in Dublin al«nt 
hospimle. There arc Homan Catholic hospitals, and there are 
Protestant hospitals. Very likely that will be the first thing 
the council will quarrel about. And suppose they come to uc 
agreement in this, and say — which is very likely — ‘ M e will 
have no Medical Faculty at all.* Suppo.se they did the saiH'* 
thing with reg.ml to Iziw. nicn there would be no Faculty of 
I,nw. You will find when the new university is establislietl (h-'Jt 
the^e dissensions will necessarily arise from the j>arty element.* 
of which yon have it. 

Now, Sir, it lias been wid in tlu.s debate that there U » 
great inconsistency in the Itomnii Catholics opjjo-ing .a 
sure whicli the Prototants equally and t“Ome hmi'-nr" 

nhle gentleman told u^ the only inference we c<mhl <lraw fo’ui 
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that was that the measure Avas a just one. No doubt there 
is a plausibility, though of a shallow character, iu that obser- 
vation, hut I should hardly think the right honourable gentle- 
man, who has plenty of resources at his command, will 
make use of it, though it is not impossible, if an inferior 
artist were in his jilace, that he would jila^^ upon that string 
for some time. Now, the fact is that if (he matter is looked 
into, there is no inconsistency whatever iu the course which 
the Koman Catholics have adopted in this matter. That I 
must do them the justice of saying. The Eoman Catholics 
have an inexorable objecrion to united education. They believe 
that in the. matter of faith and morals — and those matters in 
fact, with their definition, include evei^thing — Roman Catholics 
ought to be educated by Roman Catholics. Their opposition, 
therefore, to a measure like the present, may be — and I have 
no doubt is — most sincere, because they go upon the principle 
t hat they will oppose everything which is adverse to the prin- 
ciples thej' sincerely believe to be immutable. 

But the Roman Catholics, however high and firm they may 
he in their principle, are, like children of this world, wise in 
their generation. If they find that their resistance has been 
ineffectual — if they find that all their attemjDts to defeat this 
measm'e are unavailing — I have not the slightest doubt, and 
who can blame them ? — that if this Bill Avere to become an Act, 
they AA'ould immediately set to work to obtain as much good in 
their view of the case as could be obtained in realizing as 
nearty as they possibly can the vieAvs which were submitted to 
their* acceptance by the President of the Board of Trade, and 
converting your compromise as soon as they jrossibly could into 
their supremacy. Sir, I have not the slightest doubt that that 
would be their course, and that they rvould be perfectly justified 
in that course. I have not myself any doubt that if this Bill is 
passed in the shape in which it is laid upon the table, and as we 
have a right, so far as ministers are concerned, to believe it is 
the only shape in which it will pass, the views which were ex- 
pressed by the right honourable gentleman the member for 
Kilmarnock (Mr. Bouverie) were perfectly correct, and that 
this Bill pan be worked, to secure a Catholic majority upon 
VOL. II. CO 
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the Council, and through that Catholic majority to ohtnn 
complete control over In»h university education Kor do I 
express tint as being any di'^credit or to give anj offencL to 
the Homan Catholics It is exactly the course which under 
similar circumstances we ourselves would take There is nothing 
whatever inconsistent in the opposition — the internecine opjxi- 
sition — v\hich the Roman Catholics generally offer to the 
meamre of the Government at this moment, with the fict 
before us that if we establish this umversitj — if this Hill 
should pass — the university would ultimately become a Homan 
Catholic university The 6rst duty of the Homan Catholics 
is to maintain their inexorable pnnciple is they regard it, the 
next IS to make the most of the circumstances winch they hive 
to encounter , and those who think tint by ‘'aymg that the 
Roman Catholics are opposed to tins Hill, and the ProfC«tanfs 
are opposed to it, that therefore the measure must be adjudged 
ijiist one — tliosc who think that by expressing tho e platitiidi'S 
they are really offering unanswerable syllogism^' to the lIou«c, 
only give another proof that the affairs of man are not ngu- 
lated and ruled by logic 

Isow, I would say one word iijion tlit j o ition of the Iridi 
Homan Catholics particularly in reference to tins imtur ^ir» 
they are no supporters of ours They have never supj)Ortcd 
U8, although, as far as I am concerned- I should tx] ress now 
what 1 have ever felt — my respect for an ancient race and an 
ancient faith Hut I regret tin position in which they find 
thein'^eUes Tint i»osition, however, is in a great degre* 
owing to their own exertions ^^o have had many nlluuons m 
this debate to the conduct of the late (lovcmmcnt with rc'‘i*c't 
to tins subject These alluMons have been imdc in I’arinn • nt 
before, but hbghtly and casuallv, and I Invt Iisttiu 1 to tl cf'* 
with isihntsinih I Invt alw ivs becnof oj inion,as a g tural 
nih tint thcri is no wa-sti of turn in lift like tint of nuVing 
explanations One effect « f tlit imputations that Invi N**' 
imdcujKUimyself, inul I think 1 may amwi r for inv coll 
net only uiion this I ut iijK n «(lu r imlti rs— Ins Incn to n 
us nt li nt clnnt ible to our iminednti oji>omntj», and *1^^ 
never hear from me taunts about their ^eorret eorrcepi 1 ^ 
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^ind communications with parties with M'hom they ought not 
to hold those communications, or as to the stories which are 
prevalent in this House, because I have not the smallest doubt 
that in their case they are as utterly false as ihey are in our 
n\vn. 

How, Sir, let me, as the direct, subject is before us — as 
these were not casual observations about a policy framed to 
catch the Irish vote, or what was called by a high authority 
at the commencement of the debate, ])iscatorial efforts to obtain 
Irish influence and support for the (xovernment — let me make 
one or two remarks upon the conduct, of Her ^Majesty’s late 
Government with regard to this very question of Irish Univer- 
sity education. Sir, the late Lord Derby was certainly not an 
enemy to. a system of united education. He might be said to 
have been its creator, and among the great services to his 
country of that illustrious man I know none that were more 
glorious. He never flinched in his opinions on that subject. 
The matter of Irish education was brought before him shortly 
after the formation of the Government of 1866. But by whom 
was it brought? It was brought before his con si delation by 
men who possessed, and who justl}' possessed, the entire con- 
fidence of the Protestant Church, and the Protestant University 
of Ireland. It was at theii' instance that his attention was 
first called to the matter. 

Let me remind the House — ^for though it is modern history 
I may be pardoned for referring to it — let me, I say, remind 
the House of the general system under which Ireland was 
governed a few years ago, a system, however, which had jire- 
vailed for a considerable time. It was a system which en- 
deavom-ed, not equally, but at the same time gradually to assist, 
so far as religion and education were concerned, the various 
creeds and classes of that country. It had in its rude ele- 
ments been introduced into Ireland a very considerable time 
back, but during the present centm-y it had been gradually but 
completely developed, and it was called or has been called of 
late years, concurrent endowment. I am not going to entrap 
the House into a discussion on the merits of concurrent en- 
dowment, for conemrent endowment is dead, and I will tell 

c c 2 
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you in n. few minutes who lulled it But this I will of 
concurrent endowment, that it was at least a pohc\, and the 
policy of great ‘statesmen It was the policy of Pitt, of Grey, 
of Russell, of Peel, and of Palmerston The Proto tant Church 
of Ireland under that sjstem had held its property of winch, ni 
my opinion, it has been unjustly and mjunoiislv dcpnied 
The Roman Cathohes had a magnificent and increavmi; colle- 
giate establishment The Presbyterians had a Jleqmvi Domnn 
which I alwajs Avaa of opinion ought to ha^e been doubled 
So far as Lord Palmerston was concerned— and 1/ord Paliner 
fcton was always called the Protestant Premier — he had pre- 
pired, and had himself recommended in this Ilonee, to secure 
to the Roman Catholics their glebes 

That policy is dead But, Sir, when l<ord Derb\ had to 
consid'^r this question, he had to consider it under the influ- 
ence of that policy. Devoted as he was to the cau«o of imUcl 
education, it was his opinion, on the representations wht<b 
vrero made to him bj those who represented the Protestant 
Cliurch, the Protestant College, and the Protestant Univer'itv 
of Ireland, that the position of Roman Catholics with re I'v'cl 
to university education was, I will not saj ‘scandalous,* but 
one which demanded the consideration of statesmen Pro- 
positions were made, and placed before him It became onr 
dutj, acconling to our view of our duty, to place onr«etrts m 
communication with the Roman Catholic hicnrchv 
thought that was the proper course to pursue — that it 
better to atterniit to bnng about a satisfactnrv «elth nieut i f 
which there appeared to lie some proliabibtv bj such ‘■tnts’lt- 
fonvard means rather than bj dark and sinister intngn s 
Roman Catholic prelates were deUgatetl to tlu« ciututn t 
enter into communication with the Govennnent I nf 'tn* 
n vtcU when the time liad nmveel, power had h ft T-onl P rh'» 
and I wiH hi** ilnworthv representative I did imt think P 
diitv, or for the public servict, to plact mv elf m |» r?''*' 
loiumunieatton with thosi gentUmen, hut iworf mv 
leagues ilid me the honour of npresintim; n» af' ^ " 

Govenunent euthat occasion— one of tlirm i tnin nt f ' 
knowleelge of Inland and of the pnljent, the la*' D "al 'faV', 
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and the other a man distinguished for his knowledge of human 
nature, the late Lord Privy Seal (Lord JMalmesbury). And I 
am bound to say that they represented to me — and I mention 
them as competent judges of the matter — that those negotia- 
tions were conducted by the Eoman Catholic prelates with 
dignity and moderation. Sir, I may have been too sanguine ; 
but there was a time when I believed that some settlement of 
this question, honomrable and satisfactory to all classes, might 
have been made. I am bound to say that no offer of endow- 
ment was made by the Government. I am still more bound 
to say that no offer of endowment was urged — although it 
might have been mentioned — by the Eoman Catholic prelates. 
I am bound to say this because the right honourable member 
for Kilmarnock (Mr. Bouverie) referred to a document of 
much more ancient date — a communication fi'om Sir George 
Grey, which conveyed a different view. I suppose the Eoman 
Catholic hierarchy had profited by the experience of that 
negotiation. It is unnecessary to dwell on these particulars. 
The right honomrable gentleman says I burnt my fingers on 
that occasion. I see no scars. The right honourable gentle- 
man oiDposite was a pupil of Sir Eobert Peel. He sat in the 
Cabinet of Lord Palmerston, who was supposed to be a devoted 
votary of the policy of concurrent endowment. The right 
honourable gentleman, suddenly — I impute no motive, that is 
-quite unnecessary — but the right honourable gentleman sud- 
denly changed his mind, and threw over the policy of concur- 
rent endowment — mistaking the clamour of the non-confor- 
mists for the voice of the nation. The Eoman Catholics fell 
into the trap. They forgot the cause of university education 
in the prospect of destroying the Protestant Church. The 
right honourable gentleman succeeded in his object. He 
became Prime Mnister of England. If he had been a little 
more patient, without throwing over concurrent endowment, he 
would, perhaps, have been Prime jMinister as soon. The Eoman 
Catholics had the satisfaction of destroying the Protestant Chtuch 
— of disestablishing the Protestant Church. They had the satis- 
faction before the year was over of witnessing the disestablish- 
ment of the Eoman Catholic Chm'ch at Eome. As certain as 
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we are in tins House, the policy that caused the one led to the 
other It ins the consistent and continuous achiei ement of a 
man who is entitled abo\ e all others to the reverence of Protes- 
tants — and that is Cardinal Cullen For if there be one nnn 
in t!ie \iorld more than another to whom the fall of the Paixaey 
IS attributable, it is His Eminence He was and has been Iho 
pninepromotermthis country ofthealliance between Liberali ni 
md the Papacy And now. Sir, see what has occurred The 
Roman Catholics haling reduced Ireland to a qnntual de«ert, 
are discontented, and have a griei'anco, and they come to 
Parliament in order that they may create for them a blooitmis; 


garden of Eden 

Tlie Prime Minister is no ordinary man (Ministcrnl 
cheers ) I am i ery glad that my sincere compliment ln« 
obtained for tlie right honourable gentleman the onlv clieer 
which his party liaie conferred upon bun dunng this (h«cu<- 
pion nio right honourable gentleman had a subditute f r 
the policy of concurrent endowment, winch had been killed h 
the Roman Catholics theinseUes The right honounble gentle- 
man substituted the policy of confi*>cation You lm\e Imd fmr 
j( ITS of It \ou ha\c despoiled churches "iou hi^e thn it- 
ened eiery corjKintion and endowment in the countr\ 
hive examined into c\erybod>’s 'itTnr*’ "iou ImNe cntitn*'<l 

c\ery profe'ision and \excd c\ery trade ISo one is ci'tain of 

his property, and nobo<ly knows what duties h( may have to 
perform to-morrow This tlit j)o)jcy of toufi tation ns 
coiniwired with that of concurrent ondowiiunt The Indi 
Roman Catholic clergv wore perftctU s iti«fied while you wt re 
d(Sj>oihng the In^h Churtli Hiey looked not unwiUmgh 
111*011 the plunder of the Irish landh nh, and th \ th tigl * 
that the time hail arrniHl when the gri it drama wouhl In, fid 
filtctl, and tlie spint of confiscation would deemuf tJi« « t/ 
ciUbpitetl walls of lYinitv ColUgi , would leul ifitm 
ground, and endow the Utinenutj of Meplu ii (in n 

laenturcd to remark at the tune when t!i< j" fie' effl'’ 


right honourabU gintleman was mtroduc<*<l tliat root 

w is contagious I believe that the j«‘Oj l( « f tJ is cr 

bail enoui,U * f tin j*ohc> of confi*cat) n 1 n n* 'rhat 1 rati 
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see, the House of Commons elected to cany out that policy 
are beginning to experience some of the inconveniences of 
satiety, and if I am not mistaken, they will give some inti- 
mation to the Government to-night that that is their opinion 
also. I conclude from what has passed that we shall not be 
asked to divide upon the amendment of the honourable 
member for King’s L 3 mn (Mr. Bourke). Let me say on the 
part of the honom’able member that the object of his motion 
has been much misunderstood, and misunderstood especially 
by the right honomuble gentleman the Prime Minister. The 
right honom’able gentleman is greatly mistaken if he supposes, 
in the fii'st place, that his was a part}’^ motion. It is nothing 
of the kind. It was a spontaneous motion on the part of the 
honom’able member, and had been adopted by him in consul- 
tation with only a few academic sympathisers, who I believe 
chiefly sit on the other side of the House, and has been brought 
forwai’d simply because there seemed to him to be a strange 
apathy with regard to this question in this bewildered assemblj', 
and because he thought that some discussion would make us 
understand the question more fully than we apjDeared at first 
to do. 

When the right honom’able gentleman introduced this 
measure, after listening to his speech, I humbly requested 
three weeks in wliich to consider it — a period of time which 
did not appear to me to be unreasonable. That request the 
right honomable gentleman with great amiabilitj' refused. 
He told me that I was not to judge of the measine by his 
perhaps too lengthy address, because, when the Bill was placed 
in my hands, as it soon would he, I should find it of the sim- 
plest possible character. I think by this time the right hon- 
ourable gentleman has discovered that my request was not un- 
reasonable, and that the House of Commons has discovered 
that three weeks was not too long a 2)eriod in which ^o 
study a composition so pecuhar and so complicated in its 
character. 

Although I was far from willing to make this question tbe 
basis of anything like a struggle of party, although on tie 
contrary I have endeavoured to prevent such a struggle, I 
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■been hindered m thit endea\our by the right liononralle 
gentleman himself It is the right honourable gentlemnn 
himself who has introduced so much passion, and so much, I 
may almost say, personal struggle into this question It ms 
the right honourable gentleman who, as the I irst Mini ter of 
the Crown, in introducing a question of a nature somewhat 
abstruse, and which to the majority of the honoiinble members 
of this Hou«e must ha\e been not easy to comprehend, 
commenced bis harangue by saying — ‘ I am introducing a 
measure upon which I intend to stake the existence of the 
Goiemment That w is in my opinion m unwi«e and rather 
an arrogant declaration on the part of the right honounble 
gentleman I ha\e certainly known instances where ministers 
introducing into this House large measures ivluch had been 
prepared mth great care, and feeling for them is much solici- 
tude as the right honounble gentlein in does for this Bill — I 
ha\e certainly known instances where, after jirotracted debate , 
and when opinions appeared to be perhaps equally balanced m 
this House, ministers Ime felt themselves authorised, under 
such circumstances, to say that they were prejiared to ^take 
the existence of their Gosemment upon the question at I'-sue 
But, on the other hand, I do not recall an instance of an) 
minister who, on an occasion similar to the present, prcficctl a 
laborious exposition, which bj its icry length and mtnre 
showed that it dealt With a subject which onlj the transcendent 
powers of the right honourable gentleman could make clear 
and lucid to the Hoiwe b) sajiog — * But I tell jou, m the fm-t 
place, that I stake the existence of the Go%eroment iqwn it ’ 

I trust the right honourable gentleman h i^ profited b) the 
lemarks which ha\e been inide m the course of this debate, 
and that he now feels that ujion the octasion of introducing 
tins measure his >ein was somewhat intciniH.ntc ^o one 
wishes to disturb the right honourable gentleman in his | lact 
If the right honounble gentleman intends to carr) out a 
^>ohcy — that of confi'-cation— I avish at Ica-^t tint be j-lnIJ not 
be able to kin that he has not had i fair trial for that jtobc)* 

I vn^-h the llou'-e and the countrj full) to eaiini rduni! all ll** 
bearings of that i>olic) of the right honoiiriblt. ^enthnnn. 
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But, Sir, altliougli I have not wished to make this a party 
question, although I certainly have no wish to disturb the right 
honom-able gentleman in his seat, although I have no commu- 
nication with any section or with any party in this House, I 
may say, with any indi^udual but my own immediate colleagues, 
I must do my duty when I am asked, ‘ Do you or do you not 
approve of this measm-e ? ’ I must vote against a measure 
Avhich I believe to be monstrous in its general conception, 
pernicious in many of its details, and utterly futile as a measure 
of practical legislation. 
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COMPENSATION FOR DISTURBANCE BILL August 
1880 

[The Compensation for Disturbance Bill was a measure introduced 
bj Ml Gladstone s Government iinmediatel_y aftei his acceasion to 
office as a temporarj expedient for putting an end to the disorders of 
Ireland till Parliament should reassemble m the following spnng 
The gist of it was the suspension of the right of eviction for tbo 
ensuing eighteen months , in other words it proposed that under 
certain conditions eviction for non payment of rent which the tenant 
was unable to pay in consequence of the bad seasons should be deemed to 
be * a disturbance ’ within the meaning of the Act of 1 870, and entitle 
the evicted pereon to compensation accordingly Tbo Bill was only 
earned through tho House of Commons by the votes of the Insb party , 
but in the House of Lords was rejected by a majority of 282 %ote8 to 
ol On tho second night of the debate August 3, Lonl Beaconsfield 
following tho Duke of Argyll spoke to a aery full House and n as 
listened to with profoimd attention on both sides ] 


T he earl of beaconsfield lords, the measure 

we are called upon to consider to night on the second 
reading is very brief in its terms In con'iists of only three 
clauses, but they are clauses which in their consideration 
reqiure some reference to the past, some deep attention to the 


urgent present, and scarcely can be touched upon without some 
'•peculation upon the consequences to which, if tins Ihh i5 
adopted, they will lead JIj lonls, the origin of the quotion of 
landlord and tenant in Ireland in modem days was the fimous 


De\on Coinmi«sion In the rejxirt of that Commi««ion, dnuii 
up by men of great ability, admirably qualified for their oflice, 
luul one of the most \ahiable reports which was iitr prc‘‘ente<I 
to the consideration of Parliament — m that great sourc*. of 
information on a question the most complicated probably of the 
public questions that can engage the attention of the 
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ture, all the information which drn'ing subsequent years asto- 
nished, alarmed, and engaged the attention of the country, 
was fm-nished and is to he found. 

From the moment the report of the Devon Commission ' was 
presented to Parliament for its consideration there was a 
general feehng among the public men of both the great parties 
of the State that the subject was one which would require 
legislation, and that legislation of a comprehensive and most 
careful character. To effect the improvements of the condition 
of the Irish people, there laid down as necessary, and at the 
same time to reconcile any changes that might be deemed 
expedient with that respect for the rights of property which 
all wise men know should be the only, or at least, the main 
basis of liberty and civilisation, — these are questions which 
engaged the attention of the late and the present generation. 
Some delay may have occurred in coming to any general con- 
clusions on the matter, but that delay may have been occa- 
sioned, and was, no doubt, in a great degree occasioned, by the 
difficulty and the vastuess of the questions which had to be con- 
sidered ; and was also occasioned, no doubt, by that system of 
party government in this countiy among whose many advan- 
tages may be accounted certainly not tliis, that it often leads 
to delay in the settlement of affairs of an exigent nature. 

But I may remind your lordships that as early as the year 
1852, after some attempts had been made, but not of a very 
large character, to legislate for the state of Ireland, founded on 
the conclusions recommended bv the Devon Commission, a 
Gfovernment was formed in tins country, of which I had the 
honotu' to be a member, which resolved to deal with this 
question, and if possible to grapple with it. I always read 
quotations from ‘ Hansard ’ with regret ; but the quotation to 
which I am about to vefer is not long ; it offers no opinion, but 
at the same time it ex^wesses in so condensed a form the 
situation of the question of the state of Ireland with respect 
to the Devon Commission that I hope yonr lordships will 
permit me to read it. I wish the words had been uttered by 
anybody else but myself; but, as they really only express 

* See p. 311. 
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what was intended, and gi\e no opinion on political subject®, 
1 am sure your lordships will excuse me for presenting them 
to your notice I mentioned that legislation had been propo ed 
m 1852 for the purpose of remedying that state of society 
on which the noble duke has dilated with so much fire and at 
4.0 much length 

The noble earl then proceeded to i ead extracts ^ from a 
speech ivhich he made in 1S70^ pointing oat that four Bills 
had been inti oduced in 1852, in which every one of the rccom- 
mendaiions of the Devon Commission had been adopted, that 
circumstances had, however, happened, in that year ivhuK 
prevented those Bills fiom passing, but that in the interial 
betiueen 1852 and ISQO every piovision of those Bdls, with one 
impottant exception, had been passed piecemeal The laniU 
owner had been empoweied to make improtemenis on his 
property and to charge it on the inhentance, while Sir J. 
Napiei,ihongh then in opposition, had aucceededinpassinga 
measure foi the consolidation of the law of landloi'd and 
tenant 

1 will not re id further extracts, but I do not think, ifter 
wh it I have just read, that the noble duke i\ as justified in gu uig 
us the description of the condition of Ireland ivith which he has 
fiN cured us, which is i description which miy be found reillj 
m the pages of the report of the Deion Coinmi®Mon, made 
between thirty and forty yens ago, wliile he gives no credit 
wlntever for the senes of legislative incisures to which I hive 
adverted There is no doubt that there lias been a greit im- 
provement in the condition of the jicoplc of Ireland, and tin 
noble duke with home inconsistency, after hiving dihtcal «j>ou 
the picture of a mi‘‘erible condition of Ireland, winch i® a 
picture of its condition many jears ago, tenniuates his si>ctch 
by a description of the biiojant prospentj winch certainly wt 
have a right to supiiost has been consequent uj»n the Itgi'b- 
tion of the liritish P irliaincnt 

^^e live in an igc so rapid that we have got into a habit 

of forgetting what tiwk pi ict as rccentlj as five ji irs ago, and 
the Devon Commission, which 18 out of the rnoat jmi*'irtai'^ 

> Cf ?pc<Tlt on sccont mulin? of mil 1 
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Pavliamentaiy events that ever occiirrecl, .and which has had 
the greatest influence upon the condil.ion of i,he relations 
between landlord and tenant and the general welfai’e of the 
Empire, is probabl}- known to few and forgotten by many. It 
was in 1870 that the Land Act was introduced in the House 
of Commons by the present Prime ^Minister. What was our 
conduct in Opposition upon that occasion? From the speeches 
of the noble dnke and other noble lords who h.ave addressed 
the House, jmu would suppose the Toiy party had never made 
the slightest efibrt to improve the condition of the jioople of 
Ireland. You would suppose that they had listened in mute 
silence or shown active o])position to every jirojwsal which had 
ever been made on the subject, and that these ])roposals had 
only been made by Her ^Majesty’s present Government. On 
the contraiy, I wish Parliament to remember that we ourselves 
in 1852 brought forward four Bills that would have formed a 
complete code for Ireland, founded ujion the recommendations 
of the Devon Commission, that, not one single recommendation 
of that committee was omitted, and that the course of legis- 
lation which afterwards brought about the same result as was 
then contemplated, thongh we had not the honour of initiat.ing 
it, was universally supported by the Tory party, and lastlj', that 
eveiy impi'ovement in the relations of landlord and tenant in 
Ireland that has taken place has been assisted by their Parlia- 
mentary support and vote. 

What was om* condition when the Land Act of 1870 was 
brought in ? YTiy, my lords, Ave might, AA’ith a very clear con- 
science, have said, ‘ Our opinions are upon record upon the 
subject of the relations between landlord and tenant in Ireland; 
we have agreed to the recommendations of the Devon Commis- 
sion, the highest authority upon the subject, and those re- 
commendations have by our means and with our assent been 
universally adopted. This Bill of 1870 AA'hieh you bring in is 
one which appears to us to be imnecessaiy, Avhen you have not 
rested a sufficient time to alloAv the great changes that have 
been passed to mature and bear those fruits which the country 
expect,’ and we might, if necessary, have plausibly oj^posed the 
Act. But your lordships will find that that was not the course 
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which we took in Opposition. On the contjnir, tl 
were many proWsions in the Act of 1870 which we li 
the general policy of that Act was in hannony witli 
which we bad always supported, and we consented to 
reading of the Bill without oppoation. It is veir 
Committee we endeavoured to enforce those xiev. t 
Government had not adopted, or rather the rejecti* 
opinions wliich the Govemment ought not, accord 
view, to have adopted, and it is true that a changi 
in your lordships’ House, as I think a very salut. 
but it is upon record that the Bill of 1870 was cai 
House of Commons without any resisfance on the < 
the second reading. 

'Hiough there were provisions to whicli we had 
still we were perfectly prepared — and upon that ( 
have always acted— to accept the Bill as a final and 
settlement, believing that its final and cono]usi\^ 
was one of its excellencies. Tlie great object of all 
lation was to produce iu Ireland that degree of t 
which would encourage the flow of capital from E 
'^Scotland. Well, I believe that it did have a very c 
effect In inducing the introduction of new c.ai)iLal, 
not j)repared to say myself at the present moment 
vs any portion of the Act of 1870 which I would wish 
altered. But it is to lx; altered. We have this 
put on the table. How, when 1 read this ' 1 
three 2 >ropo&ils. I object to tliese three 
■objection is because it imposes a burden up 
it acknowledges that it has to deal with a ^ 

-and then, I think most illogically and 
cceds to say that the means by which 
the iinexjiected evils tlint have ..w. 4 
shall have been fnmifthed by only 
class not a numerous cla‘?s, and »«. . 
ing as well as the rest of the jwp. 
second objection to tliis Btfl is 0 
into all kinds of tmnsactions ; and * 
have is that it apiwlnts a public ■ 
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legates the extraordinaiy power of fixing the rents of the 
country. 

Now, these are three objections wliieh appear upon (he face 
of the Bill, and which I think all must acknowledge — even 
those who may ultimately support the measure — to require con- 
siderable explanation and considerable hesitation before these 
proposals can be adopted. They are violations of those prin- 
ciples of public policy which now have been recognised, prac- 
tised, and pursued by Parliament, for half-a-centiny. And the 
reasons which are given, the pi’eccdents which are alleged, in 
order to justify this course — this unusual course — apjiearto me 
to be weak and entirely unsatisfactory. One of the great faults 
of those three proposals of the Government is this, that while 
they pretend to be of a temporary nature, they are essentially, 
fi'om their character, regulations that must become permanent. 
And all the precedents which they allege in order to justify 
this irregular and unusual measiue I'efer to circumstances which 
are essentially and necessarily of a temporary character. 

The Seeds Bill, to which the noble duke alluded, is shown 
by its very name to be one of a temporary nature. Seed-time 
comes once a j^ear, and you know very well that although you m.ay 
provide seed for one year, if yoxi make no other provision the 
law is. temporary. Again, the extension of relief outside of the 
workhouse, to which the noble duke also referred, is a temporary 
measm-e, because it is perfectly clear that the country will not 
submit to an extension of a law of that description the moment 
the circumstances -which forced you to adopt it have changed. 
And -with regard to the thii-d prox^osal — as to advances of money 
for a certain time at a certain rate of interest — that is a system 
which has long prevailed in this country, and Ave know very 
Avell that the capital thus advanced is duly returned to the 
Treasury, and every year you see the amounts which have been 
so returned after payment of the interest to the State. There- 
fore, the three precedents Avhich have been brought forward are 
no illustration of the matters with Avhich we are now dealing. 

Well, my lords, this question natirrally arises — You ha-\dng 
introduced a Bill which contradicts all those principles of political 
and public economy of which you have hitherto been the 
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avowed cliampions m the State, what is the reason jon allege 
for dozng so ’ W hat is the canse of the introduction of tins 
measure? Isow it is a most remarkable circumstance that the 
cause alleged is certainly, were it a true cause, one which no 
doubt must affect the feelings and opinions, perhaps, of manj 
We are told, and we are told by an authority that cannot be 
well exceeded, that this measure — which, though shght in form 
andhnefin matter, is one winch avowedly interferes with the 
nghts of property — is brought forward in consequence of the 
fear which the Government have, that if not passed we shall 
hav e, perhaps, to encounter civil war in Ireland Jly lord's, I 
must say there is no member of your lordships’ Hou<5e who 
would view the occurrence of any events in Ireland of that cha- 
racter with more profound sorrow than myself These are not 
words of form I was a member of a Government that had to 
encounter something hke civil war in Ireland, and therefore I 
have some acquaintance with the feelings and responsibility 
which under such circumstances an individual would bo sub- 
ject to I am sure, bad it not been for the firmness of the 
noble duke who was then Vieeroj in Ireland, the great resource-* 
and courage of the ever-lamented I^ord Majo, and— though he 
IS present, I cannot refrain from saying it, because justice re- 
quires it — had It not been for the ceaseless vigilance of 
right honoOirable friend behind me,* the noble vTscount, who 
was then Secretary of State, it n possible very great evils might 
have occurred My lords, that insurrection, supported bj « 
powerful and unprincipled foreign conspiracy, failed It failctl, 
ind it terminated at the same time bj the exerci«« of th< 
authority and the clemency of the sovereign of tins countrv 
which, under similar circumstances, has never bcin oxccctlo*! 
or equalled But if you isk me whether I could consent, for 
the sake of preventing disturbance of that kind m Ireland, togo 
forward and sacrifice, as the jihrasc is, the eternal principle'* of 
iu«tice, I believe (I should, under thc&e circtimstant< «, bv 
} ircd to say, ‘ I will not make that sacnfico * And I Ivlu'i 
tint if civil war or any disturbance of tint kind cm only 1’* 
jirevented by the ministers of tin- countrv devi mg t-trmg 
• Ixjrd Crat brooV 
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Tiiid fantastic schemes — -which not only interfere -with and in- 
vade the rights of projierty, but which lead, in my mind, to the 
veiy evil which they wish to prevent, and excite the mnltitnde 
to the very catastrophe which they hold up to us as a Avarning 
— T should not shrink from that responsibility. 

But, ni}^ lords, it is a veiy stiange thing tbat when we hear 
accounts given us that the country — that a part of the United 
Kingdom — is in such a slate, that if this Bill is not passed by 
Parliament we must be prepared in a time — in a measurable 
time — for ci\dl war, vce have no evidence of this desperate state 
of things. I want to know what evidence has been given to 
Pai’liament of the possibility of such a feaiful state of affairs. 
We have not been led to believe that such a state of things 
was possible by the conduct of Her ^Majesty’s Government. 
When they adnsed Her ^lajestj’- to address her Parliament at 
the beginning of the Session they put remarkable words into 
Her I\£ajesty’s Speech. The passage has been read, and there- 
fore I will decline to rend it now, but I call your lordships’ 
attention to this particular expression, ‘ But while determined 
to fulfil this sacred obligation ’ — which was to provide for the 
safety of the lives and propert}' of Her iUajesty’s subjects — ‘ I 
am persuaded that the loj^alty and the good sense of my Irish 
subjects will justify me in relying on the provisions of the 
ordinary laAv, firmly administered, for the maintenance of peace 
and order.’ Now that is a very peculiar expression — ‘ ordinary 
law.’ I do not remember ever having met it before in a Eoyal 
Speech, and therefore there was nothing in the Eoyal Speech 
which for a moment Avould lead the people of this country to 
suppose that such a catastrophe as civil war in Heland was 
possible. 

Well, what happened afterwards? The opening of Parlia- 
ment took place. The Government had the op25ortunity of 
intimating the fearful state of affairs in that country. They 
inti’odueed a Bill for Irish relief, but there was no indication 
whatever of this Bill. They advised Her Majesty to issue a 
commission to inquire into the Land Laws ; yet all this time 
ela^Dsed and the 2)oor 2)eople of Great Britain had not the 
slightest idea of the danger they were in — not the slightest 
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conception — while they were assured by the sovereign that the 
provisions of the ordinary law were all that Her Majesty re- 
quired to defend their lives and property. When they heard 
of so innocent an affair as a Royal Commission to inquire into 
the Land Laws, not the sUghtest comrannication was made to 
Parliament respecting the imminence of cinl war. That is not 
the way in which Parliament should be treated. In, I think, 
the year 1871, the year after the famous Land Act passed, the 
present Secretary of State for India, then chief Secretary for 
Ireland,’ came down to the House of Commons and gave a mo't 
fearful account of the state of Ireland, and proposetl that there 
should be a secret committee to inquire into its condition. It 
is very true that the House ultimately resisted the secret com- 
mittee aud insisted that its proceedings should be open, but 
that did not at all alter the opinion of the Go\emment that 
the revelations made to the committee were of a nature that 
ought to have been secret. Why have we no committee if we 
are within a measurable distance of civ il vvnr in Ireland ? Why 
have we not had communications made to Parliament of thi* 
threatened civil war in Ireland? I think even the pre«ent 
House of Commons might have acceded to a secret committee 
in the circumstances. But neither the Hoiwe of Commons nor 
your lordships’ House has had the slightc'^t intimation iq>on 
the subject, and it is only when this measure is brouglit for- 
ward, originally introduced as a clause in a Bill of charity, that 
you are informed by the Prime Minister you are within a inc.'v- 
surablc distance of civil war. 

My lord**, I believe it is posriblc there may he disturUmce 
in Ireland, and for this reason — bccau«c you have pro|>o««f thi« 
Bill, and, whether it be adopted or whether it is rt‘jecte<l, it 
a measure csilculatetl to excite the minds of an itiuvginaUvr 
l)eoi)lo; and if the distress uhieh I tru'st maybe declining, 
procewl- in that country, T think it not imiwcsibh* tint »» 
constHjuence of the very rneasun's brought forw.ml to nvoM 
civii conflict, you tn.iy And yoiK>clve'« irnohcfl in trouble and 
di«a«tcr. There is one feature about the pre-ent rrgit.ntion 
Ireland which is most rcpnlsive, and, I think, most dirigrfoa*. 
Agitation in Ireland is not a novel subject. During the fart 

* nartlrKtuM. 
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generation and the present it has been extremely active. It 
has taken many forms. It has been led by men of different 
characters and idiosyncrasies. It has taken the form of Kepeal ; 
it has taken the form of Fenianism ; it has taken the form of 
Home Eule ; and you may observe that all these movements 
had over them the varnish, no doubt, but a mere varnish of 
vhat may be called generous feeling. Even a Fenian was a 
patriot, or thought he was. When you had to encounter dis- 
affection which was founded upon such transitory and superficial 
feeling, the G-overnmeiit had a great advantage. The moment 
of material prosperity generally terminated the most active 
campaign for repeal or for Home Eule. But if the present 
agitation is fostered in Ireland, and I believe ‘ this unhappy 
measm-e,’ — to adopt as classical the description which one of 
its chief supporters gave of it * — will have that effect ; if, I say, 
this agitation is fostered by the Government, it is one which 
will not easily terminate, because it is an agitation addressed 
not to the romantic or imaginative, but, as the noble lord (the 
Marquis of Lansdowne) who addressed us with so much power 
so well expressed it, ‘ to the sordid instincts ’ of the Irish people. 
An agitation conducted by men who have been taught to be- 
lieve that the property of othei’s ought to belong to them, and 
that if they exert themselves must belong to them — an agitation 
conducted in such a spirit and for such a result, is one which 
Her Majesty’s Government will find more difficult to deal with 
than the agitations of previous years. 

The noble duke^ who has just addressed us takes a very 
different view of these affaffs. The noble duke appears to 
have studied the condition of the Irish people. He has 
given an interesting narrative to the House, though I am 
sure he is aware he made no statement which had not been 
made before, and adduced no facts with which the public 
mind was not familiar. If, however, I had entered the House 
at the time, I should not have guessed what was the subject 
of the debate from the speech of the noble duke. We are 
all agreed that the condition of Ireland is in some respects 
pitiable, and that the policy of England should be to elevate 

^ The Duke of Ai’gjTl. 
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the condition of the Tnsh people But ■we believe, il o, tint 
for the last fifty years, vnth almost a contmiiom elfort, that 
his been the policy of England, pursued b^ both the great 
parties of the State But I could gather from tlie arguments 
of the noble duhe no inference of that nature The noble duke 
said that there was extraordinary agncultural distress m Ire- 
land ell, it IS possible there is e will admit it But I 
cannot understand that the best way of alleviating the agricul- 
tural distress is bj plundering the landlords The noble dnke 
brought before the Home a subject with which I think, he 
should have dealt either with more reserve or with more frank 
ne-ss, and that was the argument for the necessity of the mea- 
sure in con equenee of there being bad landlords in Ireland, 
hard, heartless, tyrannical, and cruel He should have been 
prepared either to give a detailed statement on that subject, 
to allege facts, to describe owners, to give names, or I think ho 
should have left the matter alone Here we are to night, and 
the noble duke tells us there are 173,000 cottier tenants m 
Ireland, and then he sajs, ‘Will jou place these men at the 
mercy of a x>erson who does so-and «o?’ I did not catch the 
name of the person , I do not think the name was given , hut 
the single instance of a bad landlord — and that an anonjanous 
one — is Biippo ed to affect the condition of 173,000 cottiers 
There is no proportion between the case alleged bj the noble 
duke and tbe remedy he recommends I know he would not 
shnnk. in his view of public duty from making anv statement 
on tbe subject The noble duke ' commenced hi^ si eccli by 
saving tbal he was going to ch irgc like the * Six Hundred’ of 
Cnraean fiine If he hid lieen om of the llundriHl nf 
B il id i\ 1, 1 have no doubt ht would maintain hi*' n i nt it ion 
for tourigp 1 thought he liad got in lus mind anotln r ‘'J* 
Hundred conm cted with anotlur pi ice,® which at le 1 1 n m** 
blc<i Bdicl iva in itx initial Utttr 

1 liav( now inentioiud some of tlie cin e-* whv m 
opinion tlni IS n nu i^urt which it was nnwi«j <n tin jortrf 
llu Govtrnmint to bang forwiml, and whj I nin anxious ll it 
tht Bill should lie njcctiil 1 hiv< slinwii tint tin 

' Tkc DuFp of Argyll * IHrmfrgUra 
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of tlie government of Ireland, and ihis quoi^lion of tlie relalions 
between (he landlords and tenants of Ireland never were, never 
ought, to have been, and I trust never will be parly questions. 
1 was therefore rejoiced to find that, it was not left to the regular 
Opposition, whose motives might be, as they alwa3's are, mis- 
construed, to ask the opinion of 3wr lordshi])s on this grave 
subject. Notice was given to move the rejection of the Bill b}’- 
one who bears an illustrious name,’ and we leam that the noble 
earl did not stand alone ; but that he had some, jierhaps man}’, 
political friends who sympathised with him. If the motion of 
the noble earl for the rejection of the Bill had been one of 
which the tendency Avas in any degree toairest that great ])olicy 
Avhich now for nearly forty years has been supported by Parlia- 
ment with respect to the relations of landloi-d and tenant in 
Ireland, I certainly should not have supported it.. But brought 
fonvard as it is, I feel it is my duty to do so, and that the views 
of myself and my friends on this subject ought not to be mis- 
understood. I confess myself that, there is one more reason 
which makes me anxious that this Bill should be rejected, and 
that is the mode in which it has been introduced to the notice 
of the country and of Parliament. There have been rumours, 
ambiguous voices, circulated about for a considerable time that, 
some large measure Avas about, to be introduced or Avould be in 
due time, Avhich AA'ould affect the chameter of the landed con- 
stitution of the country. Sometimes it Avas to be a great mea- 
sure for Ireland ; sometimes Ave Avere assured upon authority, 
though not the liighest, that England Avould not escape the 
careful consideration of Her Majesty’s Ministers. Upon every 
occasion there have ahvays been some of their many supporters 
in Pailiament Avho have exulted at the introduction of the Bill, 
and Avho have announced not only their hope but their convic- 
tion that the ministers next year AA*ould deal in the same spirit, 
but in a far larger AV'ay, AA-ith the question of land in England, 

A gentleman ^ the other day aa'us summoned to one of the 
greatest honours of the State — to be a member of Her IMajesty’s 
Privy Council — he himself a distinguished member of Parlia- 
ment and one of the Administration; and after he had taken his 
> Earl Grey. 
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seit it tlie Bonrd, he ^ent to mother boird, to a political 
dinner presided oier no le^s a per&omge than the Ixtnl 
President of the Council,* and here the new Pn\ j Councillor, in 
language of the most inflammatoty character, denounced the 
land, denounced the landlords of England, and 'iid the^ had 
got a majority of the cabinet in their favour, and next year 
there would be a complete reaolution of the land laws Tlie 
Lord President of the Council on that occasion did not reply to 
his right honounble fnend, but, as far as we can judge, the 
views of his nght honourable fnend had the moral support 
certainly of hig presence, and, as we feared, of his convnctions 
I knoM well there IS a part) hostile, and avowedlj hostile, to 
that constitutional position which in our system of Government 
had been accorded to the liiuled interest They ire men who 
would sooner see a Government estiblished by the application 
of abstract principles th m renting upon the influence of tradi- 
tion and upon the strength that results from espenence I do 
not believe this is a numerous partj, but it is an intellectuil 
party It is intelligent ind persevering, and it is actuated bj 
tint enthusiasm which noveltj inspires, and bj all that cnerg) 
which I believe is a chanctcnstic of minorities This I** the 
first time in the history of England that the leulersof tins 
pirtj have found a seat m the councils of the Queen 

AIj lords, I look ui>on this Bill as being what militar) men 
would call a reconnaissance in force It is a reconnaissance m 
force to sec what is the feeling of Parliament and of tin. jicoplt 
of England ujion the present tenure of land in England, and 
upon the constitutional jKjsifion in our sjstem of gf»err?we»t 
of the landed interest It has been u most cfiVctive rLconinus- 
mice, though I cannot say it has been iverj succtsoful one 
If the} vvishe>d to know v\hat is the opinion of the colo«<al 
myontv of 170 in the House of Commons guiuil at tlie h«t 
gt mnil election with regird to this subject, thev fj vvi learruHl 
tint two-thmls of the majority on that occision utlur k»lt 
iway or voted ngam«l tluin ’Huy havi leanml, iho,ilnt the 
Bill Ins been sent up to this IIou*>e hi n inaj ntv ctiuMsting 
intrtlv of that section of the members of the H n-e of (.•J’n- 
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mons wlio treat, llie Bill itself ^lvo^vecll 3 ' with contempt, and 
who, with courageous candour, tell us the}^ only adopt it. because 
they consider it nierel}^ as a step to assist them in the transfer- 
ence of the soil from the legal possessor to the casual occupier. 

I know well that it is difficult to persuade some minds 
that the opinions which are now' circulated with great con- 
fidence are opinions that ought to be resisted by all those 
who love the greatness and the glory of their count ly. There 
is at the present, day too great a tendency to believe that it is 
impossible to resist the progress of a new idea. Tliere is a 
fashionable phrase now that eveiything is inevitable, and that 
eveiy event is the production of a commanding cause of Nature 
which human will cannot resist. The despotism of public 
opinion is in everybod 3 '’s mouth. But I sliould like to know, 
when we are called upon to bow to this public opinion, who will 
define public opinion. Any human conclusion that is arrived 
at with adequate knowledge and wath sufficient thought is 
entitled to respect, and the public opinion of a gi-eat nation 
under such conditions is irresistible, and ought to be so. But 
what w'e call public opinion is gen era 11}' public sentiment. We 
who live in this busy age and in this busy countiy know' very 
well how few there are who can obtain even the knowledge 
necessary for the comprehension of gr-eat political subjects, and 
how much fewer there are who, having obtained that Icnowledge, 
can supply the thought which would mature it into opinion. 
No, my lords, it is public sentiment, not public opinion, and 
frequently it is public passion. My lords, you are now called 
upon to legislate in a heedless spnit, by false representations 
of what is called the pubhc mind. This Bill is only the first 
in a series, the results of which will be to change the character 
of this country and of the Constitution of this country. The 
argument that you cannot stop upon this ground, urged by my 
noble and learned friend, has never been answered. If you 
intend to stop upon it you were not justified in maldng this 
iproposition. The proposition is one I think most dangerous to 
the country, and I trust your lordships will this night reject it. 

If you do that you will do a deed for which your country will 
be grateful, and of w’hich your jposterity will be proud. 
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PROTECTION TO PERSON AND PROPERTY BILL 
(IRELAND), March 1, 1881 

[Crime m Ireland had advanced to such a dreadful pitdi dunti" 
the late autumn and winter that Parliament uas called together the 
fii-st u eekin January in order to take measures for the jirevention of it 
It was natural that thelateSIim'^ter should con^idei the mflammaton 
langui^o of the late Opposition during the autumn of 1870 ns re«pon 
Bible for a good deal of the mischief 

Having referred to the failure of tho remedial legtslation for Ire* 
land m the past, Lonl BeaconsGeld aaoued that ho hcsitatetl to pro 
nounco a dogmatic opinion as to the causes which had rendered tlii> 
measure neccp'Saiy, but ho bolie\ed theyweiefirst,tl e great sufhnng 
of the people from bid harvests, next, the apjyails made to their 
passions at tho list genenl election by politicians who impressed upon 
them that their suffenngs were duo to the late Government, and, 
lastly, tho oiginisod pixicecduigs of conspiritors m a foreign land, who 
po8«eil to and fro from America to Ireland ] 

rpHE EAKL 01 BEACONSFIELD I nst to supiiort tin 
Jl Kill, but I must say I do it with rtluctance I supl^^^rt 
the Kill because I think it is neces'-ary — ab olutely ne«t'<'iry 
My lords, I gather that m tht nincttcnth century, m 
hoirt ot our country , in the Unitcfl Kingdom i statt 

of things exists ns certainly justifies, nnd not only justifies, but 
renders it absolutely necessary, th it a measure of this kiml 
should be brought before your lonWiips Iht innotlical ib— 
quietude of Ireland lias been atcounted for at vanoiin tunes b\ 
vinous caiistv When I first entered public lift, nearly hdf 
a century ago, there vtis gnat Irish disijuietudc ^'c wrtf» 
then told by great authorities, phiHnthnque tl and 
tbit the cau*c of that diwjuictudt was jiolitic-il, and tliat tl 
only remedy for it would Ik to exttnd to a j*f*rti<m of ih* e> m- 
uuinity tho e civil pnviUgts which wi n cnjond onlv 1 v a }*ut 
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of the population. But the political disquietude of Ireland 
reappeared in a few years, and we were then told that the cause 
was not political, but ecclesiastical, and all philosophers and 
politicians applied their minds to the consideration of remedies. 
The}' commenced hy abolishing tithes ; they ended by abolish- 
ing the Church, which those tithes were intended to support. 
We are now told that the cause is very different — that it is 
agrarian or territorial ; and generally speaking we are led to 
believe that the remedy is in fact to transfer the property of 
one class to another. Now, my lords, I should be very sorry, 
after such experience, and the failure of even the wisest and 
most experienced statesmen, to attempt to discover the sole 
cause of this state of affairs in Ireland. I would not for a 
moment pretend dogmatically to lay down my opinion as to the 
cause, but I think it will not be presumption in me if I attempt 
on tliis occasion to indicate what I think are the immediate 
causes which have produced disquietude, discontent, and outrage 
in Ireland. 

1 think there are three causes to which the present state of 
affairs is to be attributed. In the first place, there has been 
great suffering in Ii-eland from a series of bad harvests. But 
Ireland has been visited before by famine, and yet it did not 
result in such a condition of outrage and lawlessness as exists 
at the present moment. At a former period England contri- 
buted to the relief of distress in Ireland with a readiness which 
cannot be too highly appreciated, and the good natm'e of the 
Irish people themselves combined for the purpose of alleviating 
the distress. As far as the present instance of distress is con- 
cerned, when that distress began to pinch the j)eople I do not 
observe that there was organised disaffection. The Irish people 
know very well that sterile harvests were not peculiar to Ireland 
during the last few years, and that they extended to all European 
countries and even beyond the limits of Europe ; and England, 
which was the one country which sympathised the most with 
Ireland, was perhaps the one which suffered the most from that 
calamity. Then how is it that the present unfortunate state 
of things has been brought about in Ireland, when on former 
occasions it has been avoided ? This brings me to the second 
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point ^rhich I ^sh to advert to. It is most unfortunate that 
after a period of agncultural distress ivhich has rarely been 
equalled — and probably its continuity has neier been equalled 
— it IS most unfortunate, I say, that at such a time the United 
Kingdom should ha\e become the scene of a great party 
struggle, which has not been equalleil for many yeaia. m the 
fierceness of the passions which it elicited Those who appealed 
at such a time to the passions of thecountiy felt that the^ were 
in a position of great advantage m appealing to the jias'ions of 
a population that was suffering like the Irish were. The most 
violent orations were addre‘«sed to the Insh people, and m jwint 
of fact it was impressed mion them by v ery accomplished orators 
and by trained and skilled agitators that the stenle harvests 
under which they suffered were in some degree connected with 
the existence of the late Government. And they further sought 
to impress upon them that the opjionents of the iatc Govern- 
ment were the only men who could bring forward measure^ 
equal to the occasion, and rescue them from the full const*- 
quences of those bad harvests This stjle of orator) unfor- 
tunatel) brought about that which spreids like wildfire in 
Ireland — name!), an agif \tion of great lire ind fierci.iie*'^; «nd 
the most prepo'ltcrou^ opinions were set liloat 

I'ven m such cin-umstances I mvself bhouUl not iuve 
doejnired of the good heme of the counti) ulliunttl) steenng 
us through all tlie«c difiicuUiesanddangtrhj but, unfort uiiatclv, 
tht moment there springs np in Ireland an) conxidtrahlc agita- 
tion, the Tnslv peoph tome under the infiuetite of an org ini«c<l 
toiispiriev of fnrtigin rs, living in i fori jgn lountn, who imini'- 
dutil) obtain the control of the cirtum‘>taucc'> of thi countrv, 
mul who no doubt reiuitiv plated sotiet) in flie Unifeil King- 
dom in toneidcrablo jitnl We have had it diclircil ricintlv 
in nnotlur place that there i« veiy great ixaggirilion in th' 
htati mints which h ive htiii inadt with ng'inl to tin stati of 
thing"' in Inlmd, ami that then is no found ition wliattvrr f f 
the a«‘'irtion that thtri i*. al>odv having tonsuh nbh i»owt r ari<l 
n “ourtts in a fori ign i"ountrj th it act" iqvon In I uid. i l>* h* • 
howivir, that Her M yc*-t)’s Mini-ters an jwrfiftlv awan of 
till truth of that a-Hrtion, md that thiv havi wi«»"lv urtisl jn 
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nskiiig Parliament for tlie power.s which llie Pill will confer 
upon them. Tho.se who have served Her I\Jajes(y in troublous 
times in Ireland — especially of late year.s — know the truth of 
that assertion, and of the exist ence of a state of things which 
makes it absolutely necessary that Her jMajesty’s Government 
.‘should possess the powers asked for, to derend Mer jMajesty, not 
from her rebellious subjects, but from foreign conspirators who 
are constantly passing to and fro between another continent, 
and these islands, and whose efforts are unceasing, and whose 
resources are vast. 

There are three causes which, in my o})inion, have brought 
about the present state of affairs in Ireland, anything more 
distressing than which it is impossible to conceive. The 
moment the. people of Ireland are suffering they have remedies 
announced to them which amount in fact to the acquisition of 
the property of their neighbours, and they are bid to seize that 
propert}’ at once. The country i.s no longer safe when doctrines 
of that kind are taught and when no man is allowed to protect 
his property by lawful process without peril to his life. It 
is when the greed for the acquisition of properly attains 
its present dimensions in Ireland that, the foreigner appears 
and preaches the doctrine of assassination, of confiscation, and 
of the exj^jlosive patriotism of d^manule. Jf that be the state 
of things in Ireland at the present moment, 1 cannot doubt the 
propriety of the com'se which Her jMajesty’s Goveniment are 
now pm-suing, and the wisdom of the measure which they have 
introduced to om- notice. I can only regret that so long a time 
elapsed before Her IMajesty’s Government proposed a measm-e 
of this chai-acter to Parliament, and that such a long time has 
been wasted in another place in passing it before it reached 
yom- lordships’ House. I am confident that your lordships in 
supporting this Bill are supporting a ineasm-e which will com- 
mand the sympathy of all loyal subjects of Her Majesty. I 
believe in its efficacy, and I hope that its provisions will be 
tempered by moderation and by mercy. I hope, however, that 
the powers it confers will not be too hastily withdrawn. I am 
in hopes that, with the material condition of Ireland improved 
by Providence, which I think we have a Tight to count upon, 
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■with a continuance of the good liarvests -which have already com- 
menced, the country will return to that condition of common 
sense which is absolutely necessary for good government, and 
that when that position is attained we may find the countiy 
flourishing and contented without being coerced. 
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THE LABOXJKS OF THE SESSION, August 30, 1848. 

[The disorganisation of Parties was at tliis time complete. The 
weakness of the Government was equally conspicuous : and the con- 
sequence was that very little business was transacted. Sir Charles 
Wood and his four budgets wei'e long memorable. Mr. Disi’aeli’s 
opening remarks on the conduct of public business will be found 
very interesting at the present moment ; but this particular speech 
enjoys a special and superlative distinction above all its fellows : as I 
am authorised to state that, in Mr. Disraeli’s own opinion, it made 
him leader of the Conservative Party in the House of Commons.] 

M r. speaker, — I take this occasion, as being perhaps the 
most convenient to the House, to make some observations 
on the conduct of public business during this session. I think 
there are reasons which render it not inexjDedient that the House 
should not be prorogued without offering some opinion on that 
subject. Whatever be the merits or demerits of this session of 
Pai’liament, there is no doubt that it possesses by general con- 
sent one characteristic — that of having been a session of 
unexampled duration. There is, however, a suspicion very pre- 
valent that its efficacy has not been commensm’ate with the 
period of its existence. It is said that after having sat now for 
nearly ten months, after having laboui-ed with a zeal and an 
assidxuty which have not been questioned, Parliament is about 
to be prorogued with a vast number of projects of legislation of 
gi’eat interest and value not passed, and many of them little 
advanced. 

Why, Sir, the very subjects recommended to our considera- 
tion in the Speech from the Throne have not even been dealt 
with by the House in the way contemplated when we first 
met. There is more than one reason generally offered to 
account for this unsatisfactory state of affaus, for an unsatis- 
factory state of affairs I am sure every gentleman will agree it 
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really is, because ifc amounts to the acknowledgment, if it be 
trae, of a veiy great pubHc evil^ — namely, tliat our system of 
government is inadequate to pass those measures that are 
required for the public welfare. One of the most po])iilar 
causes which is assigned for this unsatisfactoiy state of atfain;, 
and for the existence of this great evil, is that there is too much 
discussion in the House of Commons, too many speechc':, too 
much talk. This is an imputation which has been he.ird 
before this session of Parliament. It was not <o rife, but yet 
it was an accusation prevalent during the last session of the last 
Parliament. I think it was urged as an obstacle to the conduct 
of public business by the members of the Manchester school, 


and this year it has been brought forward by their disfingui^lied 
leader in the most formal and precise manner. That Iionour- 
able gentleman, the member for the West Riding, Mins cien 
acknowledged to the House that, so far ns he is concerned, he U 
80 sensible of the evil of prolonged discussions in the Ho««c of 
Commons that he would consent, .although oppo«ed to all tarifTs, 
to a sort of rhetorical tariff ; and that for hi« part (and lie .sjiokc, 
I suppose, also for his friends) he has no objection that tho 
time allotted to him for addressing the Hoti^c should be settled 
by a standing order. 

Tlii^ is e^idcntly a popular idea, and it may In* (but wo 

shall have opportunities of dipcii'^'^ing that jHiint) a \ cn’ good 
suggestion j but I would remind the House that it is only \ery 
recently that this incon\ enience of too much discu^'inn his 
been experienced by the honourable gentleman and tin* oth*T 
memhers of his school. There certainly svas a time (not wry 
distant, but a few years ago) when 1 do not tliink the liononr* 
able member for the \Vcst Riding would ha\e been 
with a limited period of time Ixdng fixed by the lloiu'c of 
Commons for the addresses of honoundile iucuiIkt*. I h*"*’ 
li'.tcnctl to a great many able nddro'‘«es from the hoiioumbh' 
member for the Wc<!t Riding and Ms friends, mo->t of whh'h 


cxoee<le<l that p<riod of time* ahicli he wishes now to 
tahlidi; and, far from thinking then that there 'ms t«>o imrh 


<hscu—ion, they aere not »siti».rted with tlie Ifou<»* of t'oinfoo'u 


‘ 5fr Colxfeii- 
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tilone, but tbey built balls, and hued theatres, thinking that 
the House of Commons did not afford sufficient o^iportunities 
for the discussion of those great questions, and for the advance- 
ment of those great principles, which they wished to impress 
on pubhc conviction. 

There is another cause alleged for the unsatisfactory state 
of public business, and that is the forms of this House — ^the 
constitution of this House — which are now discovered to be 
cumbersome and antiquated, and to offer a great obstacle and 
barrier to the efficient, satisfactory, and speedy transaction of 
public affahs. This is the ^dew of the case which is, I believe, 
princqDally relied on by Her Majesty’s Grovernment. Her 
Majesty’s Government have on several occasions objected to, 
or rather deplored, the use of the forms of the House, of which 
honom’able members have availed themselves ; and towards 
the close of this dying session, with the sanction certainly, not 
•to say the instigation, of Her Majesty’s Government, a com- 
mittee was appointed to inquire into the conduct of public 
business of which I was an humble member, and before which 
you, Sh, were a distinguished witness. 

From the appointment of that committee it is clear that 
the Government did consider that in the forms of the House 
might be found the cause of that unsatisfactory state of affaii's 
which we all lament. At the same time it is clear Her Majesty’s 
Government by no means waived their acceptance of the other 
•cause alleged by the honourable member for the West Hiding 
and his friends. The noble lord opposite and the other members 
of Her ]\Iajesty’s Government, have, on several occasions, depre- 
cated that propensity to discussion which they have considered 
to form an obstacle to the transaction of public business. They 
have often told the House that, if honom’able members would 
not make speeches and inquire into the merits of measures, 
unquestionably those measures wordd pass mth greater prompti- 
tude ; and though I look on Her Majesty’s JMinisters generally 
as the re^uesentatives of the second cause alleged for the evil 
we all acknowledge — namely, cumbersome and antiquated 
forms of the House — still they may be considered as having 
accepted and acknowledged the justice of the other cause 

VOL. II. E E 
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brought forward by the honourable member for the West 
Ridmg and his fnends— namely, the propensity to o\er- 
discu«sion— too much talk and the consequent waste of time 
occasioning the delay of public business I think I haic stated 
the case fairly I would fix on Her Stajest^'s 'Mim^ters having 
theraselies admitted the«e two causes ns the real ones of t|»e 
present un^atisfactoiy **tate of affairs, particularly as I ob'ene 
in an ofiBcial paper a paragraph which seems to ratify the 
truth of my statement 

Lord John Russell Is it the * London Gazette ’ ’ 

^o, it IS not the * London Gazette, * but I will show to the 
House that it is a paper* to which are entrusted Goiemroent 
secrets far more interesting and more important than c\er 
appear in the * London Gazette * I copied this official pan- 
graph from what I consider, and I suppose Her ‘Majc'ifv 8 
■Ministers would consider, the only official journal of the 
Government— a journal which circulates nil the secret* of (he 
cabinet the moment they ire known, which announces all 
the Government appointments from that of an ambassador to 
the Trench Republic to that of the last gauger of Rxci^t On 
last Sunday week I read in that journal the following official 
announcement, which proves that Her Majesty s ^Iini ter», 
although they hive by the appointment of the committee I 
have mentioned shown themsches to be of opinion that tit 
forms of the House constitute one of the causes of tlie evil, nl » 
heheie that the \aew taken by the honourable member for the 
W’tst Riding i« also just Tlie jKiragrapIi begins — bait 
authonly to «tnte’ — if this is a forgery, it is, of course, 
competent to the Treasury bench to contradict the ftntenunt— 
<We have authonty to state that the fidi dinner which wi* 
fixe<l for tin 19th IS pos{|)oned till the 2Cth Thi« jic^tpon*- 
meat IS occasioned by the vexatious di cusMons in the Ifou* of 
Commons Tins mann for talk lias now rt iclie<l such a I deh 
that something must really Ik dint to arrest tin eul " 
bail, howevtr, authonty to state that th* fidi dnuur will 
positively take place on the 2Ctli * ‘'itunhv, tl en, wi^ 
ilium r of the «fon, anil WedncMlav i (I i ih-,« u Hoy 
* Tl c 0*ifnrr^ 
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ever, it is quite clear from that paragraph, allowing for all that 
ii’ritability which is of course natural to men who lose their 
dinner, it is quite clear that the real feeling of the'G-overnment 
is, that there is too much discussion in this House. And I, 
for one, value slight means for obtaining truth like this more 
than I would any formal announcement even of the noble lord 
opposite ; because it is always at those accidental movements, 
when men are thrown off their balance — little ebullitions of 
temj)er so natmul, for instance, on the loss of a dinner — 
that you are enabled to detect the secret passion and the 
master feeling of the soul ; and though the noble lord has 
talked a great deal of the forms of the House, alluding in a 
way more dehcate than the honomuble member for the West 
Hiding to the propensity to discussion, it is quite clear that the 
G-ovemment are of opinion that the reason why the business of 
the country cannot be satisfactorily carried on, is, that there is 
too much discussion in the House of Commons. I therefore 
propose, in a manner the most brief and condensed I can 
command, to discuss whether these two causes are the real 
causes of the evil which exists, whether it is to be imputed to 
discussion in this House or to the forms of the Legislature that, 
after having sat nearly ten months, we have done very little, 
and that very little not very well. 

But before I enter into that inquhy, perhaps it would not 
be uninteresting to the House, and to the country, that I 
should state what, independent of our debates, this House of 
Commons, which it is the fashion to blame at present, has really 
done ; and in doing so I will refer to a short paragraph in the 
report of the committee on public business, which, though 
already laid on the table of the House, has accidentally not 
been circulated among members. It appears from that report 
that there have been this year forty-five public committees, 
some of more than usual importance, with an average number 
of fifteen members ser^ung on each committee. Then there 
have been twenty-eight election committees, with five members 
serving on each committee ; fourteen groups on Eailway Bills, 
with five members on each group ; seventeen groups on private 
Bills, with five members on each group ; and there have been 

E E 2 
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also one hundred and eleven other committees on pnnte 
business Of the public committees, tint on commercial 
distress sat thirty-nmo days, that on «ugaraiid coffee planting, 
tliirty-Tiine daj s , that on the navy, army, and ordnance expen- 
diture, thirty seaen da^«5 There ha\e, besides, been presented 
this year upirards of 18,500 petition**, showing' an increa«e of 
twenty-fiae per cent aboae the greatest number pre‘:entcd in 
any former j ear, except 1 843 

Here I avould make one ob'^eraation on the<5e petition", since 
considerable error exists out of doors among our constituents 
on this subject There is an idea that the prc'sentation of a 
petition is an empty form — that it is ordered to lie on the 
table, and is never heard of again Fsovr, it is as well that our 
constituents should know that eaery petition laid on the talile 
1 " "cnitiiused bj a select committee of the most experienced 
and influential members of this ITou-c — that cver^ petition 
which, from the importance of its subject or the abilitj of its 
statements, apjicars to merit more particular notice, ii printed 
it the pubhc cost and afterwards circulated among t he inemlK.r«, 
and I belies e that at this moment thenght of petition (altliough 
it IS not pennittcd to make speeches on ciery petition) is u 
more im|)ortant and efficient right than has oaer been enjoiinl 
it anj tune bj the people of Fngland in this respect 

Haling, therefore, furl), I hope, stated thecausi" to winch 
is imputed the great eiil we all acknowledge — namelj, the 
appirent intffiucncy of oursystem of goatrnment for the tnns- 
action of Inisint-ss necoesary to the welfare of the Statt‘~I shall 
procitd to H e whether thosccausts arc foiindtd in ju-tice j an 1 
iftlu) irc not, wluthtr it IS j»os«ible, before tilt rirliamont i" 
prorogued, to a*-ccrtam what the real cause is It nould K, 

p(rhai)s, (onu-iiif nt ton call to the Houee the cmiimotanrcs 

under iihich this Parlnmcnt met. Such « xtnonlin in cinuni* 
j-tanca - h in ivttirnd smte 1 ehniary,t}nt we are apt to f rgjt, 
wlnU rttleetingm the fdl of throne*, the nprt'f ting of dina*- 
!u , tin tn}>jthng doivn of great ministers wh e repntatha 
had Ik come nlnio t p,»rl of Imtewy, and who for xaor' tlan 
liilf n ctntun had inouldMl the goitnim nt— om might nirv 

Kai, of ciiili*^! 1 >tro[>e^ — I n j>eat, that whih th <e cataitn , !*■* 
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are fresh in our memory, we are apt to forget (so long have 
• been the duration and so eventful the period of this session) 
the cucumstances under which the present Parliament met. 

Honourable gentlemen should recollect that when this first 
session of the new Pai'hament of the Queen assembled, we 
were then suffering from events which, though not of a reputa- 
tion so European, nor of a character so comprehensive as those 
I have just refen-ed to, yet, as far as we were concerned, were 
not less strange and far more sad. The inscrutable and omni- 
potent decree had gone forth and stricken one of the Queen’s 
Idngdoms with famine, and the great efforts obhged to be 
made by the merchants of this country in consequence of that 
terrible visitation led — in addition no doubt to other causes — 
to a commercial crisis, perhaps of unprecedented severity. 
There were uprootings of commercial dynasties in England not 
less striking than the fall of those political houses of which we 
have lately heard so much. Day after day, gentlemen with 
whom we had lived in this house and whom we respected and 
regarded — merchants of the highest European reputation — 
were during that crisis rudely torn, I may say, from these 
benches, if not with disgrace and dishonom*, yet with cucum- 
stances of pitiable vicissitude seldom equalled. When Parlia- 
ment met there was this commercial distress of unprecedented 
severity — ^private credit was paralysed — trade was more than 
dull, it was almost dead — and there scarcely was a pi'ivate 
individual in this kingdom, from the richest and noblest down 
to the most humble among the middle classes, who was not 
smarting under the circumstances of that commercial distress, 
which was of a natrue so severe and striking, that it was one 
of the main causes alleged for calling the Parliament together 
in November. Her Majesty stated the reasons which induced 
her to call the Parliament together then, and she was pleased 
to say that she ‘ had seen with great concern the distress which 
has for some time prevailed among the commercial classes ; ’ 
and Her Majesty enlarged on that subject in terms which I 
will not now quote at length, as every gentleman is acquainted 
with them. But let me ask the House whether, on that 
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subject of commercnl distre«‘<, there ■was, wben the House met, 
too much discussion ? 

^^^^en the House is charged with ha\ung such a projieii'it^ 
for mahmg speeches, let me recall to the recollection of honour- 
able gentlemen, that the impression of the entire countrj, after 
we had met, was, that we had been called together by tlu 
So\ereign upon the occasion of a great exigency — ujxin an 
acknowledged specific case of universal interest — and that on 
that subject the House of Commons had said nothing. There was, 
I believe, a feeling of blank discomfiture pervading all classes — 
pervading all parties — ^in the country and in towns — beaiU'c 
when Parliament met, it did not immediately giv e to the cause-* 
of that commercial distress, by which the country had been 
stricken so severel), the advantages of a public di-cussion, 
which might have arbitrated between the contending theorie' 
and conflicting reasons, and arnved at some results vrluch 
would have been a fair guide to public intelligence. 

There was, however, no discussion whatever on that subject. 
Of course I do not mean to deny that when the House met tht re 
was, ui)on the motion for the address, a desultory discussion 
for a couple of nights, in the course of winch the commtrci il 
<listre«s and monetary crisis formed two imi>ortn«t element^. 
But wo know that Parliament never meets without sucli desul- 
tory discussion, and no one ever heard nn ojiemng di'-cu'-sjon 
in a lieu P.arlnment u Inch was not general, and usually ntl- 
joiimed In the present instance it was insignificant, because 
there was a general understanding tlint the cjiie-tion was too 
vast to be encountered in tint iiitidenlal nnniior, and it was 
Mipjio-cd tint the first business of the House vrould be a pro- 
longed and compute discussion on (hat great subject ; for It( 
me rec-all to tlu recollection of the House tlu' 1 inguage of tl'< 
S<ivir< ign on tlu opening of Parlnmtnt.* It w is as follows — 
‘'llie tinlxirras'iiunts of tride wire at one jwnod ngpravatnl 
by so gnu ral a fcM hng of dintnist and iilann that lUr Maj' 
for the jiuq* 0 '* of restoring confidtiitc, aut!ion*e<l It* r intrus- 
ttrs ' to Tt-commn\d to the dmclorn of the Bank of tnt;Hr'la 


« Pat’ aasrrt rrM la ^ ivrr |?I7 

* On IKlnly-r tSI?, the ft tfr I > tt ? 
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•coui'se of proceeding suited to such an emergency. Tliiscoiu'se 
might have led to an inMngement of the lavr.’ 

Novr, I ask -whether on this great subject, in respect to which 
we were justified in expecting there would be most ample and 
complete discussion, the House of Commons has shown too 
great a propensity to debate? I shall be told, no doubt, that 
though I have referred merely to a desultory discussion on the 
motion for the address, with respect to the commercial distress, 
and especially as to the conduct of the Grovemment in regard 
to the ad^dce given to the directors of the Bank of England, 
still, the right honom-ablejgentleman the member for Stamford ^ 
did, on a subsequent occasion, bring the question formally before 
the House. That is very true, but in the first place I should 
think there are few who would maintain that there was any 
abuse of the privileges of Parliament when such a man on such 
a subject appealed to the House of Commons. I should say 
that, considering the experience of my right honourable friend — 
the tm-n of his mind, the bent of his studies — it would have 
been satisfactory to the country, to men of all parties, that he of 
all persons should have originated an investigation of the subject 
the management and constitution of the Bank of England, and 
the conduct of Her Majesty’s ministers dmiug the crisis. 

But I do not suppose that that motion of my right hon- 
ourable friend will be alleged to have been of an intrusive or 
impertinent natm'e. I do not suppose that the night occupied 
by that discussion -vrill be represented, like other nights, as a 
waste of time. If so, I would remind the House that we had 
not the alternative of silence in that respect, for Her Majesty’s 
ministers had announced, through the highest medium, that 
they had counselled the dhectors of the Bank of England to 
infringe the law. Tiaie it is that, in the same royal speech, 
■they intimated that that infiingement, not-withstanding their 
qDermission, did not take place ; but my right honomnble friend, 
•and those gentlemen on this side of the House -with whom he 
;acts, could not agree that the criminality of an offence only 

■of the Bank of England recommending them to enlarge the amoimt of their 
■discoimts and advances on approved securities, and to raise the rate of interest 
4o eight per cent. 

^ Eight Hon. J. C. Herries. 
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consists in perpetration and action. AVe liold that the intentioir 
IS just as guilty as the perpetration — ^that a man who tnea to 
commit a murder is as gmity as a man who has actually com- 
mitted a murder — and that, therefore, if a minister counsels a 
public body to infringe the law, although the infringement may 
not tahe place, it is a case in which Parliament ought to come 
forward constitutionally to indemnify the minister if it approves 
of his counsel 

These were our opinions, but I am not clear that they would 
have been forced upon the House had it not been for the osten- 
tatious manner in which the Government annoimced in the 
Queen’s Speech their counselling the infringement of the law, 
and in which they led the House to understand that it was 
their opinion, as such infringement of the law had not taken 
place, that they required no indemnity. I think myself that 
the whole conduct of the Government with respect to that 
letter was so weak and whimsical that it is difficult to account 
for it except by supposing that they were — as naturally thej 
may have been — in a state of very great perjilesity. Why 
they should have been so long before they counselled the 
infringement of the law — why, when they had done so, they 
•should have been so deUghted that the Bank did not avail itself 
of the privilege — and why,having doneall this, which amounts to 
nothing, they should have written the paragraph in the QueenV 
Speech to which I have referred, completely puzzles one 

I scarcely know to what to compare their conduct, except to 
sometlung that occurs in a delightful city of the south, with 
which honourable gentlemen are familiar — and which is now I 
believe blocLaded or bullied by the English tleet. There an 
mnual ceremony takes place, when the whole population are 
found in a state of the greatest alarm and sorrow. Aprocc«sion 
moves through the streets, in which the blood of a saint is 
carried in a consecrated vase. The people throng around the 
vase, and there a great pressure — as there iv a« in London at 
the time to which I was alluding. This prcs'Ure lu time 
becomes a panic — ju^t as it did in London. Itis curious tint in 
lx)th ca«cs the cause is the same: it is a cause of congialed 
circulation. Just at the moment when unutterable gloom 
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overspreads tlie population, when nothing but despair and-* 
consternation prevail, the Chancellor of the Exchequer — I 
beg pardon — the Archbishop of Tarento announces the lique- 
faction of St. Januarius’s blood — as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer announced the issue of a Grovernment letter: in 
both instances a wholesome state of currency returns, the people 
resume then.’ gaiety and cheerfulness, the panic and the pres- 
sure disappear, everybody returns to music and maccaroni — as 
in London everybody retmmed to business ; and in both cases 
the remedy is equally efficient and equally a hoax. 

I think there is some reason for the House to agree with me 
that, as far as this great question of commercial distress (which 
the honom'able member for Warwickshire is well aware has not 
yet terminated) is concerned, the House of Commons has not 
wasted much time. This is the most .important subject which 
could possibly interest a great commercial nation ; and yet I 
believe there are not a dozen members in the House who have 
expressed their opinions upon it. I confess that, as far as our 
discussions upon banking are concerned, I have long relinquished 
any hope that their result would be as satisfactory as I could 
desire. I observe that, by the adroit tactics of a great master 
of Parliamentary stratagem, a combat always takes place be- 
tween opposite opinions, with which those who originate the 
question have generally very little to do. The debate is always 
interesting — it is frequently entertaining — but the sound prin- 
ciples of banking are seldom advanced by such discussions ; and 
to obtain that great end I confess I look forwai’d to only one 
means, and that a very painful one — another pressure and 
another panic. 

I will now, Sir, refer to a subject of the utmost possible 
importance — the financial question ; and I .will ask the House, 
now on August 30, after sitting for nearly ten months, calmly 
to consider whether, with regard to the financial statements and. 
the measm’es which result from those statements, the conduct 
of the House of Commons has been of the thoughtless, unbusi- 
ness-like, unsatisfactory character which is alleged ? I ask the 
House to inquire how much time has been occupied during the 
present session by those financial communications and anunge- 
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ments -wliicli it is the first duty of an English minister to •sub- 
mit to the House of Commons’ I ask the House to inquire 
whether, if time has been wasted, it has been wasted by the 
House of Commons — ^whether the speeches of honourable mem- 
bers on the forms of the House ha\ e occasioned such an e^en- 
diture of the public time ? On February 18th the financial 
statement was made to this House It was exceedingly 
satisfactory , both to the House and to the country, to he told 
that when Parhament met after Christmas not an hour would 
be uunecessanly lost before the financial statement was made 
There was a disposition on this side of the House to view the 
conduct of the Goverument_,with forbearance, and I believe, 
indeed, they were in some degree favourites out of door® 
People said, to be sore they are not men of business, but they 
have hard times The Chancellor of the Exchequer is a most 
active man True, he got wrong m lus deficiency bill®, but 
that was an excejitional case The Government are now sailing 
m still water, and they meet pubbc business hke men ^Vhen 
Parliament meets, not a moment is to be lost, the Prime 
Minister will be prepared, and we are to have the budget early 
in February 

Well, Sir, notwithstanding all the great events which have 
occurred in Europe, I still recollect that budget It was com- 
municated to the House quite in a grand style It was not 
entrusted to the Chancellor of the Exchequer Tamworth 
itself could not have arranged a programme more magnificent 
and more solemn The Pnme ^Minister him®elf came forward 
Tlie considerations included, in a political sen«e, were not le*"^ 
important than those of a fin incial nature It was clearly a 
budget that could not be entrusted to a mere man of routine — 
it demanded the expansive views and the high spiritof astate^- 
mau The country was to be defended as v\ell as the taxes to 
be paid Tliese were great questions for the House to consider, 
and when v\c were informed of our danger — when we were 
induced toexiirees our determination to protect our country, 
our sovereign, and our hearths — when wc found there vm« to Ik 
an increase not only of the im cellaneou® but of the military ^ 
estimates — then the great sting in the ejugram " is apjvircnt. 
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-■and we were told tlie income-tax Avas to be doubled. Now that 
Avas clearly a financial scheme which must have been most 
•completely matm*ed. It was not a scheme that was taken up in 
-an hour, or draAro with a pen on the back of a letter. There 
must have been cabinet councils fii-equent and long, discussions 
secret and interminable, upon a budget which — in a moment 
■of deficiency — ^required the country to increase its expenditure, 
and which attempted to accomplish tAvo great ends — to defend 
the country and to fill the exchequer. 

I thinlc, Su', I am using no term of exaggeration if I express 
the feeling of the House, after hearing that budget, as one of 
considerable dissatisfaction. Every honourable gentleman who 
represented a party or a section, rose — almost even behind the 
Treasmy bench — and expressed an indignant protest against 
the Grovernment scheme. But this was only a mmmur com- 
]Dared Avdth the roar which took place out of doors. A menagerie 
before feeding time could alone give an idea of the unearthly 
yell with which the middle classes — especially the inhabitants 
of toAAms, especially the advocates of Liberal opinions, and more 
especially the disciples of free trade principles, met this demand. 
Day after day, Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, and Bradford sent 
up their protests ; meetings were held in the City of London, at 
which the scheme was condemned ; and persons Avere, in fact, 
so much alarmed that they had not time to investigate the 
■causes of their condition, but there was a general impression 
that the income tax was about to be doubled, because we were 
.going to AAm*. 

Well, on February 21st (the Monday foUoAving the^Friday on 
which the announcement was made), there having been several 
■cabinet councils in the interval j the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was put forward — -just as a great general, after arranging 
the disposition of his infantry, finding they cannot do all he 
expected, sends out a dashing commander of cavalry to make a 
charge which he hopes will set things right — and made a most 
extraordinary s^Deech. It Avas a sort of lament over the mis- 
conceptions Avhich had unaccountably occurred Avith regard to 
the statements of his chief. One would imagine that if there 
•■Avere any Parliamentary statement, any public naiTative, which 
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would be carefully and clearly prepared before it wa'? submitted 
to tbis House it would be a finaticial exposition. I had bstened 
to the exposition, charmed by the classic eloquence of the noble 
lord, and I certainly was not aware that it was enveloped in 
that Theban mist by which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
stated that it was encompassed. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer IS the man to put a thing right. He came forward and 
&aid, that the greatest possible misconception exi'sted as to the 
estimates — but that it was not a very great increase, and that 
it was occasioned by an expedition to the Horth Pole This 
was the declaration of the right honourable gentleman to show 
that we were not going to war, but that we were merely 
endeavouring to discoaer the Xorth Pole — a luxury, I think, 
better adapted to times when we possessed a surplus in the 
Exchequer. 

Then the nght honourable gentleman acknowledged that 
it was true the miscellaneous estimates were considerably 
increased; ‘but,’ he said, ‘you forget the expense of building 
the new Houses of Parliament, of keeping up the British 
JIuseiim, and, last of all, the immensely increased amount of 
your pnnters’ bill’ That was the defence of the estimates 
made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer — a defence winch 
heralded the most extraordinary proposition e%er made by a 
minister, lo the surprise, very probably, not of the member', 
of the cabinet, but I am sure of every member of the Adminis- 
tration who was not in the cabinet, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer announced lus determination to propose the imme- 
diate reference of the army, navy, and ordnance estimate*< to a 
select committee ; and on the nextday he al«o proposed that the 
miscellaneous estimates should be submitted to the same ordcah 
But, Sir, the storm did not lull. Submitting the estimates to 
select committees — a jioint on wluch, with the permission of the 
House, I shall afterwards make some ob'Ciaations — did not ]iaj 
the double income tax ; and there were s^^anptoms of i»opulir 
feeling wluch al«o might ha\e led to the supiiosition that tlie 
tnmnlts which afterw irds broke out in Nanous parts of tfu* Con- 
tinent were about to toinmcnce in this lo} al country of EngHnd. 

AVell, on Eebruaty 28tli the honourable member for Mou(ro«e 
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(jNIr. Hume), having given notice of a motion for the rediiclion 
of ex}iendiUire and the diminution of taxation, and there 
being also some other very inconvenient notices upon the books 
— on February 28th, ten days after the financial cx])osition of 
the noble lord at the head of the Cfovernment, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer came dovn to the House, and, in the hand- 
somest manner — keeping his promise to the House and to the 
public that they should have a budget in ]<''ebruary — presented 
them -wUh Uvo biulfjds ! On that occasion the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said that misconceptions as to the intentions of 
the ministry notonl}* still continued to prevail, but were even on 
the increase : that there were already several motions of a most 
inconvenient character on the books of the House; that it 
became necessary to review their portion ; that he had himself 
no doubt that the estimates might be considerably curtailed ; 
that by borrowing money which had been destined for another 
piuqDose, and by not applying some money to the ])urpose for 
which it was originally intended — that is to say, by filching on 
the one hand and screwing on the other — they could manage 
very well to bring the expenditure and the income to a balance 
without doubling the income tax — an income tax which the 
noble lord had estimated would bring an additional 3,500,000L 
into the Exchequer. 

How, let me remind the House that, from February 18th to 
28th, ten days were wasted in this House while the country was 
kept in a state of agitation ; but was it the House of Commons 
that was guilty of wasting that time ? Was there too much 
■discussion here, or were the antiquated form.s of the House 
tripping up the noble lord and the cabinet ? Ten days were 
wasted, and we had not advanced a step. On February 28th we 
were still with an empty' Exchequer, and the only chance we 
had of getting anything to pay even 10s. in the pound of the 
■deficiency was by scraping some 600,000?., 700,000?., or 
800,000?. from the estimates, which had just been laid on the 
table with this announcement : ‘ Grentlemen of the House of 
Commons, — Her Majesty has given directions that the estimates 
•of the next year should be prepai’ed for the purpose of being 
laid before you. They will be framed with a careful regard to 
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the exigencies of the public service ’ 'SVe had a deficient 
revenue , yet, TTith this statement on the table of the House 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer found that the estimates had 
not been prepared with a careful regard to the exigencies of the 
public service 

Not to enter into a diy chronological account of all thfr 
sayings and doings of the past eventful ten months, I will pursue 
the financial subject to the end, that this House and the country 
may clearly understand what time has been wasted, in respect 
of the exposition management of the public finances 

On June 30, appropnate to nothing before the House, in 
the midst of a colonial debate, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
having reason, as he supposed, to answer an honourable gentle- 
man on the opposite benches who had made a speech of con- 
siderable ability and intelligence, suddenly and m the most 
impromptu manner threw his third budget on the table of the 
House Now, what occurred on that occasion ? lam not now 
going into the details of the sugar debates, to which I shall 
have to advert afterwards — I am keeping merely to the point 
of our finances The right honourable member for Manchester 
and the honourable member for the West Ridmg proposed the 
adjournment of the debate upon the Bill then before the House, 
on the ground that instead of discussing the great principle of 
which they were the champions — instead of debating the 
propriety of altering the law of 1846 with reference to sugar — 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, by introducing his new 
budget, entirely diverted the attention of the Hou'se from the 
subject before them, and the discussion which took place was 
upon the financial state of the country That debate, which 
lasted for two days, instead of being a debate on the siupr 
question, was a di«cu':sion of the thml budget of the mini«trj 

I should have remarked that in the month of Februarj, 
when the first financial statement was made, noble fncml, 
the member for Kings Lynn (lord George Bentmck), aske^l 
whether the Government had mcludid the com duties m their 
calculations The} answered that thev had not done so , 1 id 
in the third budget — tho budj,ct of June — it was di«coveretr 
that they had included the ct m duties 
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Wc had, then, three budgets during the period in ^vhich T 
have traced the affairs of the session, commencing with February 
18th and coming down to June 30tli, yet we had not advanced !i 
jot. Not a gentleman in this House took advantage of such an 
extraordinaiy state of affairs to originate a single inquiiy into 
the condition of the national linances. The Government were 
let alone, they were treated with the greatest forbearance and 
indulgence; 3 "et from February 18 to June 30 they had not in 
the slightest degi-ee redeemed their promise to the House and 
to the countiy. All they had done wiis what, certainly, no 
ministers had ever done before ; the}' had produced three 
financial projects, all of which were inefficient. 

Now, let us see what other portion of time was wasted 
under the system pimsued by the Government. All tliis time 
your estimates were submitted to select committees upstairs, 
and the committee of supply in this House was virtually shut. 
The Government could obtain notliing but a vote on confidence, 
to i^ay wages or dividends. When the select committees were 
appointed, I took occasion, at the request and vdth the sanction 
of the gentlemen with whom I act/ in political connection, to- 
.state the objections we entertained to submitting the estimates 
to committees upstairs. I showed in the first jdace that it was 
an unconstitutional course as regards the sovereign, that, not- 
withstanding the very pompous announcement of j)recedents by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, his precedents availed nothing 
in the instance in question — that they were all precedents of 
finance committees for legitimate inquiries into the expenditure 
and revenue of the country — and that there was no precedent 
whatever for submitting estimates which had been prepared by 
• the ministers on their responsibility to committees upstairs, 
thus shifting the responsibility from the ministry to the com- 
mittees. I showed that these were, in fact, select committees 
of supply, and that if you had select committees of supply, you 
might with equal justice have a select committee of ways and 
means — that, if a select comnaittee was to prepare estimates,, 
there was not the slightest reason why, by analogy, a select 
committee might not inflict the taxation, and that the double 
income-tax might have been settled by a committee of ways. 
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und means upstairs, as the estimates ivere revised by a com- 
mittee of supply upstairs. 

I stated some further objections with reference to the 
appointment of these committees. I said that the course 
was unconstitutional as regarded members of this House, 
because it deprived them of the constitutional privilege to 
which e\ery member is entitled, and of which almost e\ery 
gentleman in this House aiauls himself, of investigating in 
committee the justice of these estimates, and expressing his 
opinion on subjects which may be interesting to himself and 
his constituents. The noble lord (Lord John Russell) who did 
me the honour of answenng me, said it was a perfect delusion 
to suppose that, because the estimates were referred to com- 
mittees upstairs, honourable gentlemen would, therefore, be 
deprived of their constitutional pn\ ilege of cnticism m com- 
mittee of the whole House , and he said that, when the 
estimates came down from the committees, all the six hundred 
and fifty-eight members would have an opportunity of exercis- 
ing that constitutional privilege. It so happened, however, 
that the estimates did not come down till August, a hen four- 
fifths of the members of this House were absent j and prac- 
tically, every member has been deprived, in this important >ear, 
of his constitutional pnvalege, by the manner in which the 
financial affairs of the country have been administered by the 
Government. 

But independently of this. Her Majesty’s ministers, bj the 
course they have taken, have protracted the session, and have 
deferred the consideration of the estimates in comimttee of 
-supply, throe months bejond the usual jienod. 
jour three budgets and jour two committees upon the estimate** 
the estimates were barely packed bj the end of August ; and I 
isk with confidence whether, as far as the administration of that 
great department of public business is concerned, this KoU'C 
has been guiltj of the wiste of a single hour with respect to 
the question of finance ’ We had three budgets, two com- 
mittees, and SIX months and a half wasted bj this adminisfri- 
tion ; these men of bu-ine-s, ■^ho were to gut us a s itififictcrj 
financial exposition carlj in robruarj ; md the rnnic ’Minut* r. 
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mtli that almost sublime coolness which characterises him, 
-announced late in July that his right honourable friend, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, would take an opportunity before 
the House separated of making another financial statement. 

Well, Sh', we had at last fourth budget. We had, some 
time ago, the government of all the talents. This is the govern- 
ment of all the budgets. Alas! for this fourth budget! It 
came late, and at a moment when we wanted glad tidings ; but, 
unfortunately it was not characterised by the sunny aspect which 
was desirable. I shall never forget the scene. It was a dreary 
moment. There was a veiy thin House,, the thinnest, I 
suppose, that ever attended a ceremony so interesting to every 
country, and especially to a commercial and financial one like 
England. I never saw a budget brought forward before an 
attendance so gloomy and so small. No ; I shall never forget 
the scene. It irresistibly reminded me of a celebrated cha- 
racter who, like the Chancellor of the Exchequer, had four trials 
in his time, and whose last was the most unsuccessful — I mean 
the great hero of Cervantes, when he returned from his fourth 
and final expedition. The great spirit of Quixote had subsided, 
all that sally of financial chivalry which cut us down at the 
beginning of the session, and which trampled and cantered 
over us in the middle, was gone. Honomuble gentlemen will 
remember the chapter to which I refer, which describes the 
• period when the knight’s illusions were fast being dispelled, and 
when losing his faith in chivalry, he returned home crest- 
fallen and weary. 

The villagers, like the Opposition, were drawn out to re- 
ceive him, and Cervantes tells us that, although they were 
aware of his weakness, they treated him with respect. His 
immediate friends the barber, the curate, the bachelor SamxD- 
son Carrasco, whose places might be supplied in this House by 
' the First Lord of the Treasmy,* the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs,” and, perhaps, the President of the Board of 
Trade, ^ were assembled, and with demme reverence and feigned 
sympathy they greeted him, broken ’in spirit, and about for- 
ever to renounce those delightful illusions under which he had 

- Lord Palmerston. ^ Jlr. Laboirchere. 
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sallied forth so triumphantlj , but, just at the moment -R-hen 
everything, though melancholy, was becoming, though «ad, was 
in the best taste, Sanchos wife moves forward and esclaime, 
‘ Never mmd y our hicks and cuffe, so you’ve brought home some 
money ’ But this is just the thing that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has not brought Such was the end of the fourth 
and final expedition, and sudi is the result of the fourth and 
final budget The Chancellor of the Exchequer dunng the 
whole session has been bnnging home barbers’ basins, instead 
of knightly helms , and at the last moment, true to his nature, 
to his vocation, and to his career, he finds instead of a surplus 
a deficiency, and, instead of reducing taxation, he commemo- 
rates his second year of finance by a second loan 

Now, I ask honourable gentlemen to cast their eyes o\ er 
the period I have sketched, from I ebmary 18 to August 25, 
over the three budgets, the unconstitutional committees on the 
estunatea, and the fourth and final budget , and then I a*ik the 
House and the country with confidence for their \ erdict, that 
whatever time has been wa«ted, whatever delay has taken 
place, has not been attributable to the discussions of members 
or to the forms of the Hou«e 

Her Majesty, in her speech, had been pleased to recommend 
two most important subjects to our consideration in order that 
we might legislate upon them , and it is with very great regret 
that I find, on reviewing the business of the session, that we 
have not complied enbrely with Her MaJ 0 sty^ command^ 
That, at the first sight, i«, I confes's, au apparent stain iqion 
the loyalty of her faithful Commons , and I shall now proceed, 
in as condensed a manner as possible, to see whether we are 
really gmlty of that deficiency m our allegiance — whctlier it 
IS our f lult that we have not obeyed Her hrajc'ty’s command^ 
in the*:e two respects — first, in pa's'ing measures for improving 
the health of the metropolis, and aho the j ublic health , and 
secondly, in adopting a mea*5ure with respect to the laws winch 
regulate the navigation of the Lnited lungdom 

how with regard to the fir t of these inea'^uri s a mnifar? hir 
lus been i'a''‘=ed TIic Bill wa*? intrcwliiceil on I ibruary Btth, 
and it was ortlered to be {nntcd,a« unended by the I/rd*, 
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July 27tli, five inoiiihs afl envarcls. One can liarclly conceive that 
five months can have been was! ed ujion a Bill which, I .suppose, 
was a very matured measure, and which was ralher pushed by 
the Government without there having been vciy ve.Katious 
opposition or prolix and unneces.saiy discussion on the part of 
the House of Commons; but Avithoul official statistics, such an 
opinion might be precipitate. How what was the form in 
Avhich this measure, Avhich has since become law, Avas first 
introduced? It Avas ‘ A Bill for Promoting the Public Health,’ 
Avhich Ave ordered to be printed on J^^ebruaiy 101 h, 1 848, ])rice 8fZ. 
It came before us again as a Bill, as amended b^Mhe Committee 
for Promoting Public Health, and it Avas ordered to be printed 
on March 13th : the ordeal could not, then have been too scA'ere. 
"We had then another Bill — another edition rather — called ‘A 
Bill, as amended by the Committee, and on recommitment, for 
Promoting the Public Health, ordered to be printed on IMay 
15th,’ but the price had increased to lOrZ. That is significant 
that the ‘ project of the laAv ’ Avas m\ich more ample in size 
than when it was first introduced. We had a fourth edition : 

‘ Clauses proposed to be amended ’ AS’cre sent round on j\Iay 15tlu 
Then there was another edition : ‘ A Bill, as amended by the 
Committee, on recommitment, on second recommitment, and 
on third recommitment, for Promoting the Public Health, 
ordered to be printed May 25, price lOcZ.’ At last AA*e come to 
‘ A Bill, as amended by the Lords, entitled An Act for Promot- 
ing the Public Health,. ordered to be printed July 27, price Is.’' 
The size of the measme bears an exact relation to the j)riee ; 
and, inasmuch as 8d. became Is., so the number of clauses and 
proAusoes that were on every stage recommended to our con- 
sideration equally increased. 

Now when we remember that on these various occasions, 
besides whole batches of clauses and neAv provisoes, there were 
endless alterations in the old ones — that the general board' 
itself, which was the essence^ of the whole thing, was changed' 
during these discussions in its constitution, in the number of 
its members, in the natm'e of its functions and prerogatives 
— that it was once to have been a quinquumvirate with two- 
paid members, then it was to haA'-e been an unpaid trium- 
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"virate, then a tnumvirate Mrith one paid member — there 
IS scarcely a function or a duty connected vrith the public 
health which has not been changed, transposed, and altered, 
■during those five months of discussion — it is qmte clear tint 
this Bill was in a state which rendered a discussion in this 
Hou-^e most profitable , that it was one of those instances in 
avhich Parhamentary criticism was not only a first duty but 
n puhhc benefit , and I do not think that anybody can re~ 
member the labours of many gentlemen sitting on this side of 
the House, and especially my honourable friend, the member 
for Oxfordshire (Mr Henley), in that respect, without feeling 
that an appeal to that legislation is precisely the instance 
which might be selected to prove the efficient services of the 
House of Commons 

At the same time I am perfectly willing to admit — I adnut 
it with perfect sincerity — that if any other member of 
Administration but one who combined such fine talents and 
such an amiable disposition as the minister who bad under 
taken the management of the measure, had undertaken it, 
I doubt whether it would have advanced to the ultimate 
goal, and I am sure that he had frequent occa«ions during 
those discussions, to show those qualities which have rendered 
him so deservedly one of the most popular men in this House 
and m this country I think, however, the House will agree 
with me that no one will pretend that the manner m which 
the. sanitaiy law was passed can be the foundation of anj 
charge against the House of Commons 

I^t US see now whether we are the guilty occasion of the 
navigation laws not having been repealed Isow, I do not 
enter at all, on the present occasion, or as little asjiossibU, 
into the policy of measures of course, as far is we on the i 
benches are concerned, we arc very glad that tlie na\igatJ”U 
laws are not repeakd, though, equally of cour>e, we slioidd 
never ha%e offered iny factious or vexations ojipo ition to tlic 
<»ovcniment in that rt'ipeet, but f am merely fookiug now to 
the in''tancc of the navigation laws with reference to tin e< n 
<luet of i»ublic bii‘.uie«? I find m a ntuni apj>cn<hd to th< 
Jieporl on Public I}ueme«s tint the proiw^ition re^-iiottuig tl ‘ 
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navigation laws — a subject, tlie importance of which cannot be 
magnified, specially noticed and specially commended to our 
considei-ation in Her jNIajcsty’s speech — was introduced into 
this House on INIa}^ 15. There were then two nights’ discussion 
on the proposition, and subsequently there were four nights’ 
discussion, ending on June 9 ; and excepting the formal intro- 
duction of the Bill afterwards, that is all the time that has 
been ex|)ended in discussing one of the most imjiortant altera- 
tions that probably any minister, it will be admitted by all, 
could propose in Parliament and especially in this country. 

Now, I ask the House, were six nights’ discussion too much 
with respect, to a proposition of a nature so remarkable — I will 
not say so impolitic — I will not enter into the policy — but I 
say of a nature so vast and comprehensive? I hold that we 
should have been acting with much want of consideration for 
onr constituents, and for the country generall}'-, had we not 
addressed ourselves to that great argument in a proper and 
ample spirit. ]My recollection of that debate is, that it was 
conducted with gi'eat talent on both sides, gi-eat knowledge, 
and great ability — that it was, on the whole, one of tliose 
debates of the session that gave satisfaction to the country. 
Considering the nature of the subject — considering how the 
proposition was regarded, justly or not, as one that might 
affect the very springs and sources of our maritime supremacy 
— is it to be for a moment pretended that this was a niattej* 
on which, for the sake of sardng public time, the House of 
Commons were to relinquish their high office of debate ? No, 
Sir, I do not suppose that the noble lord will allege that om* 
conduct ^vith respect to the discussions of liis proposal for the 
repeal of the navigation laws were at all of a vexatious or frivo- 
lous character. That is not one of the discussions that have 
forced the fish dinner to be postponed foT a week. 

But I have a charge against the Government, as far as the 
conduct of public business is concerned, for their not having 
carried the navigation laws. If the subject is of such urgent 
importance as to be the first recommended in the Queen’s 
Speech, why was yoiu project introduced so late as May 15 ? 
I will tell you why it was — because the noble lord when Parha- 
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ment met cliose to introduce a BiU, to 'wlucli lie devoted all the 
strength and energies of the Government, on a subject which 
was not introduced into Her Majesty’s Speech — the Jewish Dis- 
abilities Bill The noble lord knows full well that, as far as my 
opinions of that measure are concerned, I am making no impu- 
tation upon the noble lord for bringing it in I ga\ e to the 
noble lord, at no ordinary sacnfice, my support upon that occa- 
sion , but, though I agree with the noble lord as to the prin- 
ciple which animated his legislation, I do not at all approve of 
his conduct as manager of the House of Commons Jly opinion 
IS, generally speaking, that upon all subjects of that kind, the 
emancipation of the Catholics and the like, it is not advisable 
that a minister should bnng forward a project of change unless 
he IS able to carry his measure I believe the evils are great 
of a minister faihng in measures of that kind , the failure im- 
parts a party spirit and a party bitterness to subjects in which 
party bitterness at all events, and party spirit as little as pos- 
sible, should mingle Besides, it is an imprudent and impolitic 
•course with regard to those whose interests jou advocate, 
because when the minister is defeated, the cause always goes 
back It is known that the battle has been fought under the 
most favourable auspices, and you always find a reaction It is 
very different if you are in Opposition If the noble lortl Ind 
been in Opposition he would have been perfectly justified, from 
his position, from the opinions upon religious disabilities which 
he lias always most ably upheld, in bringing the subject before 
the House year after year, to see whether by fre«h cogency of 
logic and increased brilliancy of rhetoric, he could make an 
ad\ ince in the House and m the country, and in fact to gauge 
the progress of the question I think in the position of Iht 
First Minister of the Crown, he was not justified in bnnging 
fonvard a measure of this kind unless he had a moral cortnintv 
of passing It But it is quite clear that lus bringing m the 
Jewisli Disabilities Bill, and pro sing it fonrard, prev cntM hi^ 
carrying the repeal of the navigation laws, md, so far as hi< 
conduct of the business of the session was conccmrrl, w 
great mistake 

3*crlnps I was in error when I said that pursiung tf e Ji wi*n 
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Disabilities Bill ^Yas the sole cause of the repeal of the Naviga- 
tiou Laws not being carried, because I think 1 showed the House 
that the main discussion had taken place on June 9 ; and in a 
Parliament which sits to Sejitember there is no doubt that 
even on June 9 it was possible io cany the repeal of the 
navigation laws; there had been no waste of public lime by the 
conduct of the great body of independent members of the 
House of Commons. The progress of this latter measure was 
arrested, I say, by the most remarkable circumstance of tlie 
session — an eveiU which gave a totally different colour and 
changed character to the remaining months of our sitting — 
which altered the whole tenor of debate — which influenced, in 
foct, the flnancia] statement of the minister, and whidi, in one 
shape or other has, from that time to the present, entirely 
engrossed om' attention, and a great portion of that of the 
nation. 

The House will recollect that, when Parliament met, our 
sugar-growing colonies were beginning to experience the effect 
of the measure of 1846, the first and most felicitous effort of 
Her hlajesty’s ministers. But who cares for the sugar colonies? 
Hobody attended to their complaints; they were recommended 
a little more competition — a little more energy — a little more 
enterprise — they were only to exert themselves and they would 
do in time. Nevertheless, packet after packet ai-rived with 
accounts more gloomy, details more disastrous, till at last the 
gloom blackened and the disaster assumed the aspect of despair. 
Porttmately for the sugar colonies there was one member of 
this House who, though not a minister or connected with 
ministers, has some influence; and what is more valuable, 
an intrepidity that cannot be daunted, and a perseverance that 
cannot be wearied. The noble lord (Lord Gr. Bentinck), the 
member for King’s Lynn, disregarding any imputation of wast- 
ing the public time when he thought a public interest was at 
stake, determined to see whether it was not possible that, as 
long as we pretended to have a colonial empire, there should 
be at least some appearance of justice on the part of the Legis- 
lature to those colonies ; whether if we would not relieve them, 
we would at least inquire into their condition, they alleging 
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that that condition ^ras mainly, if not entirely, occasioned by 
our recent legislation 

On February 4, Parbament having met again after the 
Christmas recess, my noble fnend brought before the Hou^e 
the state of the est Indies, m moving for i committee At 
first the Government would not grant a committee to inquire 
— at first, all that could have been done would ha^e been to 
make a statement, or to move for a committee, and be defeated 
by the ready legions of the administration , but accounts had 
already arrived in the beginning of February, which made e^ en 
Downing Street listen to the plaints of those distant island®, 
and we were informed in the quietest manner that a committee 
would be granted 

(Lord John Russell ‘ That was in December ) 

Nothing IS more painful to me than to make any misrej re 
sentation — I thank the noble lord 

(Lord John Russell * The committee was appointed m 
February, but I had agreed to it in December ) 

The noble lord is quite right, I am much obliged to him 
On February 4, when the committee was appointed, he stated 
that he would not alter his policy The committee was nomi- 
nated It was little heeded at first I behe\e for the first 
month, except those immediately connected with the colonic , 
hardlj a person was interested about it, or aware of its being 
in deliberation The committee was most impartially appointed 
— at least, as regards the opinions which my noble friend 
supports — for there was a preponderance of tbo'je who arc 
faaourers of the new connnerciuf system But, at last, after a 
month or six week®, rumours of the labours of this committee 
and the results of those labours began to creep about , they 
were whimpered in the Hoa®e, you heard of them below the 
bar, despairing B est Indians were found in the lobhic®, thc^ 
learned that there was a chance of succour — that such a ca®t had 
been made out that men who had entered into the committct 
with preconceived opinions against them began to ht'-itatt 
The labours of the committee or some members of it, f 
believe, were of unparalleled seventy B c licanl the othtr di) 
of a gentleman who had been knighted bccau'e hts labours had 
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lasted eighteen hours a day, he being also well paid for them. 
I think my noble friend said that he sometimes laboured 
eighteen hours a day. I can bear witness to it in reference to 
other occasions ; and, though I was not a member of the ^^^est 
Indian Committee, I believe there were frequent instances 
dm-ing that inquiry in whicli he laboured eighteen hom-s a 
day. The report of this committee, of whicli I have already 
reminded the House in my narrative of tlie labours of the 
principal committees of the session — this committee appointed 
on Februaiy 4, and formed as to its majority of gentlemen 
favoinable to liberal ojhnions in commerce — the report, made 
on May 29, recommended the maintenance of duties on a scale 
which would have given a differential duty of 10s. to the 
colonies. But ou the same day, ‘ Lord John Kussell (I quote 
from a lYiitten record) proclaimed the firm determination of 
the Grovernment to maintain the Sugar Duties Act of 1846;’ 
and the House will see that if the Government had remained 
film in that determination, and if they had not indulged in 
useless discussion, they might have passed the repeal of the 
navigation laws. 

The noble lord had declared on February 4th that he would 
not change the Act of 1846. The noble lord announced, on 
May 29th, the film deteimination of the Government to adhere 
to the same Act. Between May 29th and June 1st — the 
period is not considerable — how many Cabinet Councils were 
held ? Although I have made some researches for this 
condensed epitome of om: life of ten months, I have not been 
able to ascertain; but on June 1st, the same Prime ISIinister, 
who was unalterable and firm on May 29 th, came down to 
this House and volunteered a statement when we were 
approaching another and necessary relaxation, the "WTiitsun 
vacation, that on the 15th or 16th of that month, when 
we should meet again, some member of the Government 
would inform the House and country what the Government 
intended to do with the sugar colonies. On June 16th, the 
announcement of the Government measure was made; and, 
not to enter into details too familiar with most of us, and 
wearisome at this moment when I have already been obliged 
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to ahnse your indulgence, I mij *5ay generally, of this project 
of the Government, that it vras an ab olute departure from the 
principle of the Act of 1846, to which we had been twice in- 
formed the Government was unalterably devoted 

AMiy, Sir, does it not strike the Government — I think it 
must strike the House and strike the country — that if the 
Gov emment had been le^s infirm of purpose in tins respect — 
if they had not introduced all tho«e di'scnssions which for three 
months hav e eng^o^sed our time — public business might have 
been advanced in a \ ery different way from that in which I 
shall show that it has been But the measure is brought 


forward I do not enter into the various portions of the «cbeme, 
because I take it for granted that gentlemen and the public 
have them fairly m their mmds — that it was, in fact, to estab- 
lish for i period a differential duty m favour of the Colonies — 
that it also promised the advance of a largo sum for purposes of 
immigration — that it proposed a change of the duty on rum — 
these and the other points are so famibar that I will not dwell 
upon them , and the more, because it is not my object to-daj to 
enter at all into the policy of questions, and all that I want to do 
IS to discov er the causes why the public business of this country 
IS not conducted in a satisfactory manner Therefore I say, 
generally, the resolutions of the Government were brought 


forward, and were discussed by this House , the discussions 
upon these important resolutions look up ten days, con'^idering 
the question at issue — considering that the principles of our 
colonial empire were, in fact, under discu'ssion — considering 
and never forgetting tlie pecuhar manner in wJwch the 
matter was brought under our notice — the suddenness of it, the 
apparent hesitation and capnee of the minister— it can hardij 


under these circumstances be said that ten days were an excc>- 


61 V e time for the discussion of this great question 

But when I examine the details of that iienod of len divs 
I find that nearly four were ab orbed by two epi'^odcs wluc i 
really bad nothing to do witli the great question 
There was, fir*:!, tlio tlunl budget of the Chancellor o le 
rscliequer, which, on the authonty of the Iionoumble mein^r 
forMancherttr (Mr M Gibbon), and the honounhle memtxr 
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for the West Eiding (]Mr. Cobden), absorbed two days ; and 
there were also two absorbed by that incident which is known by 
the name of the missing dispatch ’ — what was styled in this 
House ‘ a petty personality ’ — but which I believe is pretty well 
recognised by the country to have been a great ministerial 
blunder. ‘ The missing dispatch ’ took two days. I do not 
want to go back into the details of ‘ the missing dispatch,’ but 
still, at the last day of the session before the curtain falls, I 
cannot help remembering the missing dispatch, and some other 
dispatches which have not been placed upon this table. I 
cannot help expressing my regret that we live in such times, 
and have come to such a pass in England, that the state of our 
colonies is such that even the dispatch of a colonial governor 
cannot be safely placed upon the table of an English House of 
Commons. Ten days then upon the resolutions. I think I 
have shown that it is not the House of Commons that is respon- 
sible for the discussion upon the sugar question ; the ten days 
of discussion were, in fact, only six upon the merits of the case 
— had they been sixteen, the merits of the case justified it. 

But at last we got into committee, and here is the 
Bill ; let us see how the time of the House was managed by 
the Government — whether, as the termination of the session 
was impending, the noble lord, conscious of the magnitude 
of the duties which he left unperformed or neglected, or 
his skilful and faithful coadjutor the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, already acquainted with the value of time from 
pre%uous experience in his budget, came foiward mth a 
penurious spirit, counting their minutes and doling out their 
instants at the last : let us see how efficiently, how ably, they 
had prepared then- Bill for the House of Commons in that week 
spent in committee on the Sugar Bill, the very week in which 
the fish dinner ought to have taken place. In the first place, 
on July 16th, when we ought to har'e gone into committee, the 
trade had discovered — and the noble member for King’s Lynn 
brought the case before the House — ^that sugar refined on the 
Continent of Emnpe, before only admissible at a duty of three 
guineas, would in fact be admitted at a much lower rate. I 
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need not go into the znents of the claim for refining in bond- 
I ^vill not enlarge upon the injustice of not allowing to English- 
men the privileges allowed to foreigners I only want to 
remind the House that the Chancellor of the Exchequer, on 
behalf of the Government, promised, in consequence of that 
disco\ery, to bring forward a general measure upon the subject 
of refining in bond, which would remedy that great inequalitj 
and injustice 

On July 20th, before going into committee, a member of this 
House interested in this question, the member for the Tower 
Hamlets (Sir G Thomson), made an appeal to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who replied that the Government propose I 
to bring in a Bill to allow refining in bond for home consunq 
tion On the \ ery same day the member for King s I jtui 
brought forward another informabty in the Bill, arising out 
of the descnption of Bntish plantation growth and produce 
inserted in the Bill, upon which the Government at tint time 
were unable to give any answer On the folloinngday,t)je2Isf, 
the member for King s Lynn opened what he c'tlled his * masked 
battery ’ of twenty-ft\ e anthmetical blunders in the Bill, and 
on the same day other objections inth regard to the arrange- 
ment of the Bill were made by the nght honourable member 
for Cambridge University ('\Ir Goulbum) After all this — 
after, m fact, influencing the conduct of the trade, »nd 
receiving on their part from the member for Kings Ljain their 
thanks for the satisfactory manner in which the que tion of 
refining in bond was settled — the measure for refining m 
bond was withdrawn by the Go\emmcnt 

Of cour e, I need not say that when a Goiemment comis 
foiavard m committee and announces one day its intention of 
proposing a measure which is satisfactory to the tride, who r 
interests are in question, and on another di) withdnws the 
announcement — these are circmnstances tli it in a free Parlia- 
ment must lead to discussion what are we here fir bid 

to attend to the interest of the«e chsses and tlit«t trafi t 
manj of whom arc our constituents The Government when 
thej had imde so imjiortant a promise and aftirwar^l^ ‘ 
drawn that i ronuse, cannot find fiull with us heiau t wi 1^'** 
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■.not passed over their conduct without criticism. The first 
Eill is withdrawn — a second Bill is introduced, in which the 
twenty-five blunders are dealt with; seven' of them are 
■corrected and two new ones are created in correcting the seven. 
Sixteen of the old blunders are reprinted in this second Sugar 
Bill — a Bill introduced absolutely with a skeleton schedule. 
So matured are the projects of the Grovernment — in such a 
"business-like manner are their schemes submitted to this 
House — so determined are the Grovernment that the House of 
Commons should have no opportunity to enter into vexatious 
discussions. 

Will it be believed that it was found necessary to withdraw 
the second Bill also and introduce a third, and in the third the 
Grovernment confessed to the old sixteen blunders which they 
would not correct, and to the two new ones which they made 
•correcting others of the old, making altogether twenty-five 
acknowledged blunders of the Government, and leaving still 
seven unacknowledged, which we have authorised by our legis- 
lation — blunders of such a character as calculating that there 
are fom- groats in a shilling ! But what is the result of all this ? 
After ten days’ discussion in the House of Commons upon the 
resolutions, with the Speaker in the chair, six days’ discussion 
and seven di^dsions take place in committee, solely occasioned 
by the imperfect preparation of these measm-es — these three 
graceful emanations of administrative genius — this skeleton 
Bill and its companions are finally withdrawn. . 

Now, I have carried you through the sugar question, I am 
approaching the end of the session, I am well aware that I have 
trespassed upon the time of the House ; these are the sayings 
and doings of ten months that I have to condense within these 
■observations, and I have touched nothing of a Light character. 

I have endeavomred to put the ends fairly before the House in a 
clear, if not an efficient manner, not mixing up subjects together, 
but tracing from its somce to its teimination the whole com’se 
of legislative and ministerial management in each particular 
branch. I have now put the House in possession of the facts 
respecting the sugar question ; and I ask the House and the 
country, is it possible to substantiate, in respect of this the 
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laigest and most considerable feature in the second moietv of 
the session, that there is any rea':on for the people of England 
to lose their confidence in the privileges of their member' or 
m the forms of this House to which those members are re- 
turned^ 

There is another %ery important point to which it is m\ 
duty to advert In referring to the discussions u|x>n the sugar 
question, which lasted for ten day«, I mentioned that of tho e 
ten days two were taken up by episodes, the ‘ missing disjntch ’ 
and the third budget, but there were other circiim^bnce'! 
which absorbed our attention and di%erted oiir consideration 
from the gre \t question before ns Almost e\ ery day during 
those ten days of discussion there was a wnt moved for, there 
was the Derby case, the Sligo, and then the Derby again for 
two more boura , and this reminds me what an amaring 
quantity of time has been lost this 6e«'iion in moMiig wnt« 
and dealing nath delinquent boroughs I want to know, I hai e 
tried to ascertain — for all that I do is merely 8e\erc imc«tiga- 
tion, and I give no opinion, except in asUng you to draw 
inferences as we go on — how much time has been wasted about 
the conduct of delinquent boroughs this session, and how far 
the House of Commons is resjionsible for th it It is a subject, 

I know, which has much engaged the attention of the noblt 
lord Vi e got into a mess at the beginning of the «o«!Sion about 
delinquent boroughs one Knew exactly what to do with 

them The quertion arose whether, when there had been 
treating at an election, the constituencj ought to be \arluull) 
disfranchised Some n ere of opinion that they ought — other 
that they ought not, all was confusion In fict, it ms emi 
nently an occasion which called fo- a leader of the lTou«e of 
Commons to come forward and condescend to guide pd he 
opinion and the conduct of the House 

If the leader of the Hou«c of Commons — a man ccklrat«f 
for lus constitutional knowledge — of great historical dtain- 
ments — a man who, when called uj>on to act, ha thi jiowir r 
generalising from i largo quantity of facts stored in his mm 1 
a scholar as well as a st itesmin, and in oj inion ccriaiiili 
not deficient in coungt — if, I «iy, a nun in tins einui'nt 
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position of a great constitutional statesman and leader of 
tlie House of Commons could have s^oared some little time 
from those councils wherein he arrived at a- fixed determina- 
tion not to change the sugar laws, to point out to the House 
what was the just and proper course to be pursued with 
regard to the delinquent boroughs, we might perhaps have 
saved some of that valuable time which has been lost. The 
delinquent boroughs first brought under the notice of the 
House caused little debate. At last Derby came before us, 
and it was debated on no fewer than five occasions. The 
Harwich case was debated four times. Horsham six times, and 
Leicester twice. In all there were nineteen considerable dis- 
cussions upon the subject of issuing writs to these places. 
This was the consequence of the House having adopted no 
principle to regulate its decisions with reference to these ques- 
tions. While all this irregular work was going on and time 
was wasting, because the House of Commons was not properly 
led, a great deal of legislation was in progress about the delin- 
quent boroughs. 

The honourable member for Flint,’ who is an extreme purist, 
and a supporter of ministers, ashamed of their not having legis- 
lated for the delinquent boroughs, himself introduced a measure 
on the subject, which he called the ^ Borough Elections Bill,’ 
which was called ‘ No. I.’ I find by the official record that 
this Bill was ordered, read a first time, and then ‘ No. I.’ was 
withdrawn. Not satisfied with this result, the honourable 
member for Flint set to work again with ‘ Borough Elections 
Bill, No. II.,’ which was ordered, read a first time, read a second 
time, considered in committee, and then withdrawn. All this 
time you were left without any principle to guide you in 
dealing with this important subject. At last the thing began 
to get interesting. It was seen that the member for Flint, 
whose name certainly justified him in appealing to the House, 
had tried his ‘prentice hand’ at legislation, had failed, and 
the Horsham Borough Bill somehow got upon the table. The 
Horsham Bill was read a first, and after considerable debate, 
a second time. Matters had now arrived at such a pass (it 

* Sir John Harnner. 
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was wlmt the Kalniis <nll in %mhrojUo\ tint tlie noble lonl 
thought it was time to exert hiin^self He nctonhuglj’ took 
the bu<;iness into Ins own hand The Horslnm HiU was 
withdrawn, and a mcasnrt called the ‘ Corrupt Pncirco*> at 
riectious Ihll ’ was introduced, which, after ee\( nl di cu® ion , 
was passed through all its stages Tint show-, what a Goiom- 
ment can do when it «ets ibout it But thl^ ought to ha\i 
been done before, and then the Hou«e would not ha\t Ktn 
troubled with tlie two Bills of the honounble incmKr for 
hlint, and the Hor ham cpicode, nor with the nineteen deb.i(es 
ujKin the question of nsuing wnts 

lIowc\tr, the nobk lonl Iming at la t got the Comijt 
Practices it Flections Kill through tins Hou * “cnt it to 
another place where he can do as he like« Tlierc a mo t 
cxtraordinar) ''tak of thlng^ preaails In this Hon<c the 
Goicmmcnt ln> at least an Op}>o.^ition h\ courted, lut in 
‘ mother place there is not at present e\cn tlie ‘•einWanci <f 
an Op]>o lUon Tlirte or four, I mu'.t not caj noble lonl«, hut 
in^stenoiis entities— were all who were assembhd ujKin tlu 
occa.sion when tbe Corrupt Practices at 1 lections Bill c-imc 
under con-uleration in another place, tlie other inenibrrs of 
that nsscinbl) on August IGthavcrcm differcnl quarter*, and 
<inj)lo}od in difrcrint work The select few iiho rimainetl at 
Ihtir jioith were quite n constitutional partj Tlie} wert all 
^\ higs, mil haMiig no one eke to attack, the> iKgan fjuamlhng 
among (hein'-clits Tlie Ix>nl Oianctllor mo\«<l tlie N'ctiul 
nailing of the Ihll, MhereiqKin the I/ml Oin f In tice if 
IngluuP — the Attomi)-tfeneril of tlu Ktform Bill, rcca !I “ct 
— and < lu , thi reft n , who know8 all nliont d hn jiu nt 1* n ugh*, 
a- nil Altonua-tiimrak de>— chclarwl that ho had fU it 1 1 ‘ 
lints to coim tlown to tlu Hou c— I wiU nn 1 1 infringing tlf 
nib ‘ f dilwti h) fajing th it. Ill an tlu r jht«,whi h i< Vera 
vr U kufwn in I iiuuh in n u< fid than s m J"*}' un3.,ia , 
m i imm nt p r n dil i-aa that l< f ll it hi* i!i fv t* 

il aai tlu r( f r tl *\ pi qx «t or<jp>mgtl m nntr.s'^l 

1 d-thml tl * It wi. • Iia*i to <'j .(1 nwf M-rva- it 

tin* ^^l I tip t an tl r jh r* r ,* f r a»h n I * f '* * m tl '' 

• l/j U> Ji- t I fj u « ^ - 
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highest respect, and who exercises in anotlier ])lace the func- 
tions which the noble lord so ably discharges here, got up and 
withdrew the Grovernment measure ! I make no comment on 
that proceeding, it is not my object to do so ; l)ut f call ujion 
the noble lord, who is a man of generous tem]>erament, to bear 
all these circumstances in mind, and then I think lie will not 
get up and complain of the abuse of the time of this Tfouse in 
some such terms as these : — ^ Here we are, at August 30, and 
nothing done ; it is you gentlemen, opposite, it is your fac- 
tious and malignant opposition who have wasl.ed the ]>ublic 
time, and destroyed the health of the Government — on you 
alone the responsibility rests.’ 

I have now done with this subject ; and f may observe t/hat 
I was reminded of these writs for the delinquent boroughs by 
what occurred during the sugar debate — that great question 
which it was the determination of the Government not to have 
introduced to our notice, but which the indomitable v/ill of 
my noble fifend the member for King’s Lynn, of whom it may 
be said ot'od v-<dt vnhjfi vvXt, forced upon the attention of tlie 
House. 


I ask the House, if it has done me the favour to attend t/> 
the arsTunent which I have endeavoured to yhf/t before it, 
whether I have not given you some infonnfiiion v/hiejj jn:i.y 
enable to form a zh to whether the blame of 

legislarfre fah-rre in the yro-ont 'e-'-ion re-le with the /ioui'e of 
Commensorin anwher oua.ny^r. I might point outt};;jf liuiitig 
the ren menrhs we have been -itting here fhere ha;- 
sedhiemrn England- inmrrec^ion in Ireland, and rovolufion ho 
horoye. I shcnld ::>e ro have 'Cen the Vfh/g^ in 0/>po iL'on 
^th such an-anrage* as EccT'O. / "hink that then, inoVrC/'i, me 
time of ~ne if i" had "he T/>wer of t'//en? 7 mor"n' 

in the y%r inereaf of ter, have foiiy ezr/o'-feor 

but for" wh/, woa" re^ .he / y-'/i’ nw ^ f ' 

inquire. 


head cf f 


/f , e'- 


: /off: 


y .»» ✓ y /yr 
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were every day occurnng whidi would have justified much 
discussion, there has been manifested on the part of the House 
an extreme desire not to press upon the Gov emment nor to 
expend the public time by discussion upon topics connected 
with our external relations hor my own part I must say, that 
I suffer some twinges of conscience for not having performed 
my duty to the merchants engaged m that trade, by bringing 
forward the question of the affaiis of the River Plate, as the 
noble lord knows it was my intention to have done, at the 
commencement of the session However, having painful ex- 
perience of the complicated nature of those transactions, and 
feeling that all the energies of the noble lord were reqmred 
by and all his time occupied with other matters, 1 resolved not 
to compel him to turn to the du»ty records in which the River 
Plate question is involved, to make himself familiar with all 
the details of six missions, and abandoned my intention of sub- 
mitting it to the consideration of the House 

So much for foreign affairs As regards our own country, 

I think that the condition of England question has notoccupied 
much of our time There was an occasion when that question 
might legitimately have been brought under discussion— I 
mean at the moment the monster petition was presented to 
this House It was generally understood that such a di«cns«!ion 
was then to take place, and but one feeling prevailed upon tho 
occasion — namely, tint it would be for tlie advantage of all 
interests that the question should be fully and fiirly debated 
I will not enter into the ments of that question , nil I am 
anxious to do is, to bring to the recollection of the Hou e tl at 
with resppct to the sUte of England no discussion has taken 
place m the 'House of Commons As regards huroi>e and 
England there has been no waste of public time I^et us «<e 
if there Ins been any waste of time with respect to Ireland 
Early in the year, when Parliament met, its nttentionwaa 
called, in the Queens 5>2'>cech, to the state of Ireland Ihe 
Government introduced a meisure — I believe a vtry good one 

which was fairly discussed, and jiac'sed through lioth Hi ii'ta 

2fe\erthe}o^s, it iq a f ict which must not he forgotten, tint a 
noble friend of mine in the other Kouee, whilst supporting tint 
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Bill, took the opportunity of asking the Grovernnient whether 
they did not intend to go further? He asked them whether 
they did not think it ad\asahle io suspend ilie Habeas Coipns 
Act, and to pass a law to make treason felony? The Govern- 
ment could give no satisfactory reply. They did nothing then, 
hut subsequently the}’’ were obliged to adopt both of my noble 
friend’s suggestions. That circumstance alone shows how 
friendly an Opposition the Goveniment has had to deal with. 
On another occasion a noble duke expressed an opinion that the 
G-overnment ought to renew the Alien Act,. The Government 
said at the time, that they did not know what they might, do ; 
but in a few days after they did as they were told. 

I put this question to the House ; when an insiUTcction look 
])lace in Ireland, and the Government felt it their duty to 
propose stringent and unconstitutional, but for the time neces- 
sary, measiues, what was the conduct, of the House of Commons ? 
Did the Government experience any inconvenience from an 
■enforcement of those ancient forms which our predecessors 
created and cherished as the defence of a minority, and for the 
preservation of public liberty? The question was for the 
rescinding of all the civil liberties of Ireland ; but, the necessity 
for the measure being felt to be complete, was the opportunity, 
taken by any member to make speeches attacking or in any 
way hampering the Government ? Did even any demagogue 
elevate himself on that occasion in order to excite the passions 
of a distant multitude ? Left as we are without leaders, with- 
out a general manager of the House, split into sections, every- 
thing at the discretion of individual members, what upon that 
occasion was the conduct of the blouse of Commons ? I say it 
was a model for any constitutional assembly in Emope. The 
traditionary good sense, the instinctive spmt of the English 
nation, proved themselves on that occasion. We showed a 
great example to Europe, and that this old Parliamentary con- 
stitution which it is now the fashion to vilify as ineflScient, 
unable to do its, work, and not adapted to this enlightened and 
statistical age, as antiquated and cumbersome, could combine, 
if necessary, the Onergy of a despotism with the enthusiasm of 
a repiiblic. 

0 0 2 
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I ha\ e now tested the two causes which are alleged for the 
Xiresent unsatisfactory state of affairs. I am not aware that I 
ha\ e omitted any topic which I ought to have introduced I 
think I have shown that the causes alleg»^d are not founded in 
fact. If time has been wasted it has not been owing to the 
conduct of members, or the forms of the House. Time, hoi\- 
ei er, has been wasted, and it remains for me to acquaint you 
with the consequences of that waste of time. 

I am going to read the bills of mortality for the sesivion of 
1848. The obituary is almost complete, being drawn up a*; 
late as last Saturday night. This is what the countrj has lost. 
I hold in my hand a list of forty-seven Bills, all of them im- 
portant, and many referring to subjects of great interest IVIore 
tlian two-thirds of them are Government measures, and there- 
fore they ought not to have been brought forward llnle'^^ 
demanded for the public weal I will say nothing of the Jewish 
Disabilities Bill and the measures respecting the naiigation 
laws : they have consecrated monuments of their own, and are 
not m my list. But here is a list of forty-seien Bill** aban- 
doned, withdrawn, or postponed during the last siv months— a 
consequence of the time which has been wasted — Outgoing 
Tenants (Ireland) Bill; Borough Elections Bill, Electee 
Franchise and Registration of Electors (Ireland) Bill, Bolling 
Places (Ireland) Bill ; Audit of Railway Accounts Bill , School- 
masters (Scotland) Bill ; Ten mts at Will (Ireland) Bill , Jb'tro- 
polis Police Bill , Agricultural Tenant-right Bill , Poor I*aw 
Union Charges Bill ; Qualification of Member" Bill , Tithe Rent 
Charge, <lc. (Ireland) Bill ; Borough Elections (Xo 2) Bill , 
Horsham Borough Rill j Lunatic A^sihims (Scotland) Bill; 
Qualification and Registration of Electors (Ireland) Bill , I lec- 
tion and Polling Places (Ireland) Bill , Light Dno" Bill ; 
Scientific Societies Bill; Roman Catholic Charitable Tru'ts 
Bill; Roman Catholic Relief Bill; Sale of Bread Bill; High- 
i\a}S Bill; W'aste I^nds (Ireland) Bill; Poor 1-iw Ofhotrs.’ 
Superannuation Allow.ances Bill; Landed Propert} (Inlind) 
Bill ; Bakehouses Bill ; Life Policies of A‘>‘:urance BjH , Criu Uy 
to Animals Preiention Bill ; Clerks of the Peace (Dnhhn) Bill ; 
Appeals in Criminal Ca^cs. Bill; Smoke Prohilution BiHj 
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Eemedies against the Hiindred 35ill ; Kegisiering Births, c^-c. 
(Scotland) Bill; Marriage (Scotland) Bill; I/indlord and 
Tenant (Ireland) Bill; Pro\ddeni Associations Fraud Prevention 
Bill ; Chancery Proceedings Kegulation Bill ; Charily Trusts 
Pegulation Bill ; Fees (Coui’t of Chaneeiy) Bill ; Legacies to 
Charitable Institutions Bill ; Officers of Courts of Justice (Ire- 
land) Bill ; Assimilation of Appointments Bill ; Poor Eemoval 
(England and Scotland) Bill ; Pene\Yable Leasehold Conversion 
(Ireland) Bill. 

I hope that I have now shown that the members of this 
House are not responsible for the waste of public time ; that if 
there has been vacillation, it is not the House of Commons that 
has wavered ; that if there has been wealcness it is not we vho 
can be charged with infirmity of pm’pose. I have endeavoured 
to vindicate the House of Commons from the opprobrium of 
being the cause of a great public evil. I call it a great public 
evil ; it is more — it is a great national calamity, because whal 
is the nature of the charge which is proclaimed? It is this, 
that the system which prevails in this country is a sy stein 
incompetent to pass those laws and carry those measures which 
are necessary for the imblic welfare. I cannot imagine a state 
of circumstances more grave or more perilous. 

Having endeavoured to persuade the House that the alleged 
causes of the present unsatisfactory state of affairs are not the 
real causes, I think it is but right — I tlrink it is but frank — to 
state what I think the real cause to be. In my opinion, it is 
not difficult to discover ; it is not remote ; it is neither distant 
nor hard to find. I shall fairly state it, with no personal 
feeling of any kind. I am willing to admit that honourable 
gentlemen opposite, as far as personal qualities are concerned, 
need not, upon the whole, shrink from competition with any 
body of men in this House who may reasonably be called upon 
to administer the Grovernment of the country ; but I must saj' 
that, if I be asked the cause of the great evil at issue— this 
avowal of political incompetency in the institutions of the 
country — I find the cause there. (The honourable member 
here pointed to the Treasury Bench amidst the loudest cheers.) 
I see there a body of men who acceded to power without a Par- 
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liamentary majority. I think that they -n-ere justified by the- 
exigency of the case in so acceding to power — nay, that their 
conduct was in accordance with practice and the genius of 
the Constitution ; but though they were in the first instance 
justified in taking office without a Parliamentary majority, they 
are not justified in retaining it under such circumstances ; and 
their having done so has occasioned two results, both of a very 
serious description. 

In the first place, we have a cabinet who, in preparing 
their measures, have no conviction that those measures \n\\ he 
carried. After all their deliberations, after all their foresight, 
after all their observation of the times, after all their study 
of the public interest, when their measures are launched 
from the cabinet into this House, they are not received here 
by a confiding majority — confiding, I mean, in their faith in 
the statesmanlike qualifications of their authors, and in their 
sympathy with the great political principles professed by the 
members of the administration. On the contrary, the success 
of their measures in this House depends on a variety of small 
parties, who, in their aggregate, exceed in number and influence 
the party of the ministers. The temper of one leader has to be 
watched ; the indication of the opinion of another has to be 
observed j the disposition of a third ha-^ to be suited ; so that 
a measure is so altered, remoulded, remodelled, patched, cobbled, 
painted, veneered, and varnished, that at last no trace is left of 
the original scope and scheme ; or it is withdrawn in di'-gust by 
its originators, after having been subjected to prolonged and 
elaborate discussions in this House, Tliis is one of the great 
causes of that waste of the public time which, in these days, is 
as valuable as public treasure. 

There is another inconvenience resulting from the pre-ent 
position of the Government — in my opinion more seriou**, if not 
so flagrant — and that is, it is imposrible to exiiect from ministers 
thus situated those matured, finished, and complete measures 
which, under other circumstances, we should ha^enright to 
demand from them. Men in their situation will naturally say, 

* What is the use of taking all these pains, of lxi«tovring all fbi* 
care, stud}', and foresight on thejireiwration of a measure, when 
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the moment it is out of 04 ir hands’’ it ceases to be tlie measure 
of the cabinet, and liecomes essentially the measure of the 
House of Commons?’ And, therefore, measures are thro\vn 
before us with the foregone conclusion that we are to save the 
administration much care and trouble in preparing the means 
of governing the country. Thus it happens that the Ifouse of 
Commons, instead of being a purely legislative body, is every 
day becoming a more administrative assembly. The House of 
Commons, as now conducted, is a great committee, sitting on 
public aflfiiirs, in which every man speaks with the same right, 
and most of us with the same weight : no more the disciplined 
array of tmditional influences and hereditary opinions — the 
realised experience of an ancient society and of a race that for 
generations has lived and flourished in the high practice of a 
noble system of self-goveniment — that is all past. For these 
the future is to provide us with a eompensatory alternative in 
the conceits of the illiterate, the crotchets of the whimsical, the 
violent courses of a vulgar ambition, that acknowledges no 
gratitude to antiquity — to posterity no duty ; until at last 
this free and famous Parliament of England is to subside to the 
low-water mark of those national assemblies and those pro- 
visional conventions that are at the same time the terror and 
the derision of the world. 

Sir, I trace all this e^ul to the disorganisation of party. I 
know that there are gentlemen in this House who affect to 
deprecate party government. I am not now going to enter 
into a discussion respecting party government ; but this I will 
tell you — as I have told you before, in a manner which has 
not yet been met by any of the gentlemen who oppose my 
■suews on this subject — that you cannot choose between party 
government and Parliamentary government. I say you can 
have no Parliamentary government if you have no party govern- 
ment ; and therefore when gentlemen denounce party govern- 
ment, they strike at that scheme of government which, in my 
opinion, has made this country great, and which, I hope, will 
keep it great. I can foresee, though I dare not contemplate, 
the consequences of the system that now prevails. They 
are weak words that would describe them as prejudicial to 
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tte realm, perilous to Parliament, fatal to that high tone of 
public life that is the best security for national grandeur and 
public liberty. It is more than this; it is the finis fatoruni 
of the great Dardanian house. I really believe that, if you 
persist in this system, it Tvill effect results which no revolution 
has yet succeeded in accomplishing — which none of those con- 
spirators that you have lately disturbed in their midnight con- 
claves have had the audacity to devise. I know no institution 
in the country that can long withstand its sapping and dele- 
terious influence. As for the class of public men who have 
hitherto so gloriously administered the aflfairs of this country, 
I believe they will be swept off the face of the political world. 
For my part, I protest against the system ; I denounce it. 
Even at the eleventh hour, I call upon the country to brand it 
with its indignant reprobation. But, whatever may be the 
consequences — whatever may be the fortunes of individuals or 
the fate of institutions — I at least have had the satisfaction 
of calling public attention to this political plague-spot — I at 
least have had the satisfaction of attempting to place in u 
clear light the cause of this great national evil, I have had 
more, I have had the consolation of justifying this great 
assembly, in which it is my highest honour to hold a seat, and 
of vindicating, in the face of England, the character and con- 
duct of the House of Commons. 
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[The yeai-s 1857 and 1858 were the years of the gi’ejit Indian 
Mutiny. Early in May 1858 a proclamation reached this country which 
had been issued by Lord Canning, the Governor-General of India, 
to the inhabitants of Oude, thre.atening with confiscation all the gimt 
landownei’S Avho should not retimi to theii’ allegiance within a certain 
time. Lord Ellenborough was the President of the Board of Control, 
in the newly-formed Govei-nment of Loi-d Deiby, and he imme- 
diately wrote to Lord Canning ceusuriug his proclamation in very 
strong terms. He directed the despatch to be made public, and forth- 
with drew down upon himself a stoi*m of indignation, not only from 
Lord Canning's friends, who wore munerous and powerful, but from .all 
the enemies of the Government. Lord Ellenborough himself was com- 
pelled to resign in consequence of the publicjxtion of this despatch. 
But the Opposition were not satisfied with this result. BH. Cai'dwell, 
on May 1 4, moved a vote of censure on the Government, and at first 
it appeared likely that he would command a considerable majority. 
As time went on, however, the face of affairs changed. Further re- 
flection convinced many members of the House that if Lord Ellen- 
borough had been hasty Lord Canning had been highly imprudent. 
Sir James Graham made a strong speech in favour of the Government ; 
so did klr. Bright. The refusal of Mr. Yernon Smith (Lord Lyveden), 
Lord Ellenborough’s predecessor, to produce certain letters which had 
been written to him by Lord Canning, informing him that an ex- 
planation of the proclamation was on its way, and his neglect to 
inform Lord Ellenborough of the communication he had received, 
told strongly on the House ; and when the news arrived from India 
that Sir James Outram' heartily disapproved of the proclamation, 
the combination against Government began to show symptoms of a 
thaw. On Friday, May 21, the crash came. Member after member 
rose on the Liberal side of the House to beg Mr. Cardwell to with- 
draw his resolution ; ^ but the picture may well be left to the master 
hand, who drew the following sketch of it at a banquet in honour of 
the members for Buckinghamshire, given at Slough on May 26. ] 

* It was witlidr.awti. 
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^ ENTLEMEN, though your hind invitation to meet you 
here to day was oSered to my colleague and myself before 
I was qualified to return thanks for the toast which has just 
been gi\en, I can assure you that I am gratified that this 
unexpected opportunity is afforded me of expre'^^icg the hope 
that I do not misinterpret the reception you have accorded me 
into the belief that as far as you can form an opinion you are 
not dissatisfied with the conduct of Her Majesty’s ministers 
during their brief tenure of office I may be permitted on 
this occasion — the first, I believe, that any minister of the 
Croivn has had of meeting a large body of his fellow-subjects 
since the present Government came into office — of recalling to 
vou for a moment the circumstances under which we acceded 
to office You will perhaps remember that a Government 
supposed to be omnipotent suddenly fell to pieces with a 
collapse altogether unprecedented 1 on will perhaps recollect 
that Her Majesty, in the exercise of her constitutional pre- 
rogative, in these circumstances applied to mj noble friend the 
present Prime ^Iinister of England, and requested him to 
undertake the great responsibility of directing public affairs 
You will, perhaps, recollect that, with a frankne«s which belongs 
to him. Lord Derby, not eagerly grasping at office, represented 
to the Queen, as it became him to do, the position of himself 
and his friends in the House of Commons, communicating to 
Her jSIajesty that in that i>owerful assembly he could not, from 
the extraordinary circumstances in which the present Parlnment 
was elected, answer for reeei\ing support to his GoNcmmenfc 
from a party much exceeding one-third of the number that 
formed the House Then, though be eiqiresRed his readiness 
under all circuui'itanees and at all hazards to undertake tlio 
r^'sponsibilitj, be respectfully counselled Her "Majesty to pause 
and well consider the great contingencies at is«:uc, and not 
hastilj call on Imn to undertake the charge which she had so 
graciously offered to intrust to him I saj, therefore, then. 
i\'as no unseemly eagerness for office on our part I may 
remind jou that Her Majesty availed herself of the opj^or- 
tunity thus nffoitlcd her by Ixnal Derbj. Tfcr "Majest} gra- 
ciously condescended to reconsider the circumstances of the 
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time and of tlie State, and it was only after that second 
consideration that the Queen expressed her conviction that, it 
was the duty of Lord Derby'to undertake the trust, however 
difficult it might he. From that expression of Her Majesty 
Lord Derby did not shrink, and he t ook upon himself, with all 
its difficulties, the office of Prime Minister of this country. 

The heritage of difficulties to which he succeeded was not 
a slight one, and it would have been no easy matter to have 
encoxmtered those difficulties even if we had been suppoi’ted 
by an overwhelming majority of the House of Commons. It 
is well now for us to think lightly of the perils we have 
passed through — even to forget them; but when I tell you,, 
and tell you seriously, that the question of peace or war when 
we acceded to office was nol a question of weeks or days, but 
of hoiu’s,* I am sure you will remember that peace has been 
preserved, while the honour of the country has been vindi- 
cated. Let me also remind you that at that very moment 
two of yom' fellow-subjects were lingering, and had long 
lingered, in a foreign dungeon, and that the efforts of a Govern- 
ment which boasted of beiiiff irresistible in its domestic strength 
and in its foreign policy had not succeeded in relieving the 
misery of their position, or in vindicating the honour of their 
country. But in a few weeks — I might almost say in a few 
days — ^the Government of Lord Derby, xvith all these difficulties 
to encounter, and with its unquestionable want of strength in 
the popular House of the Constitution, did succeed in freeing 
these two neglected and suffering Englishmen - — ^brought 
them back in triumph' to that country which had so long 
felt indignation inexpressible at their unmerited sufferings 
and shame for the weakness of that Government which had 
permitted them so long to endure it. 

I think, therefore, I may also refer to that circumstance as 
one to which the Government of Lord Derby, so often described 

' With France, in consequence of late events and the ‘ Conspiracy to 
Murder ’ Bill. 

* The two English engineers taken on board the ‘ Cagliari ’ and imprisoned 
by the Neapolitan Government. See TAfe of Prince Consort, vol. iv. p. 216, for 
justification of language here used. 
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as a weak Government, may look back with pnde and satisf ic- 
tion. Then let me remind yon that dunng all this period, 
while we had to maintain and e&tablish peace with France — 
while we were iindicating the honour of England and the 
rights and privileges of all that dwell on its soil — while we 
were freeing from a foreign dungeon our suffenng fellow- 
countrymen, the arts of faction were pursuing us on ei ery side. 
A war between Naples and Sardinia — which would have been a 
war that would have set the whole world in flames — was nearly 
precipitated in order to incon\emence and perhaps upset a 
Go\ emment which was the choice, after due reflection, of the 
Queen of this countrj , and which was hongiired by her con- 
fidence, not formally, but sincerely and cordially, becau'^e they 
were the only party who would come forward and incur the 
responsibility of carrying on the Government, 

The foreign difficulties were not the only ones to which in 
these difficult circumstances we succeeded The finances of 
the countiy were in a position of the most extreme difficnlti ; 
and — what was still worse — they were imagined by the country 
generally to be m a position even more embarrassing than they 
really were The tendency of that feeling greatly increased 
the difficulty of dealing with the subject, because it induced 
depression and even panic in the public mind, and acted in a 
most injunous manner on the commercial enterprise of the 
country. These financial difficulties were looked forward to hj 
our opponents, equally with those we encountered in our foreign 
affairs, as the means by which it was hoped our failure might 
be accomplished. It does not become me to refer to the 
measures by which these financial difficulties were encountered, 
but I may be permitted to make this single obsenation, that 
it was my dntj, as the "Minister of Finance m the Govern- 
ment of Ixird Derby — lu the midst of this hostile Hou'O 
of Commons, and facing a band of opponents such ns few 
ha\e had to encounter — to propose measures to meet the 
emergency which had the singular and unprecedented fortune 
of being passed with genenl acclamation ‘ But our difiiculties 
were not limited merely to tlic extreme danger of onr foreign 

« ‘«c. TlilnlBnVtSpwli, 1858 
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affairs, when the question of peace or war was hourly before 
ns ; they were not limited to the deficit in onr finances, which 
can be only counted by millions ; we had before us the state of 
India, and had to consider and determine on the policy on which 
the weal or woe of that great peninsula depended, and with 
which the reno’wn and the power of England were so intimately 
connected. 

It is unnecessary to refer to what has taken place within 
the last twelve months in India. The great events that have 
taken place there are graven on every man’s heart and con-^ 
victions. They were accompanied with circumstances of such 
harrowing interest that there is no man, whatever his condition 
may be — whether he fill the highest place in the peerage, or 
foUow the plough and gain the prize at our agricultural 
meetings — ^who is not cognisant of all the principal details and 
features of those great events, and who does not feel for many 
of the startling incidents that occurred in the course of these 
transactions. But we had to decide — for it was the turnings 
point of our Indian empire — ^the character of the poHcy which 
ought to be pm*sued ; whether it should be a policy of un- 
mitigated vengeance, or whether the time had arrived when we 
should attempt to rebuild om- great empire in the East on prin- 
ciples of a very different charactei’, and leading, as we believed, to 
a very different result. Was it to be military occupation by an 
army fomr times greater in amount that any army of Europeans 
that ever entered that country ? Was it to be military occu- 
pation, attended by enormous taxation, by a draining of Her 
IMajesty’s subjects from this country, and by a perpetual 
exhaustion of our resources? Or were we to recognise that 
vengeance had done its duty? Were we to recognise that 
the time had arrived, or was fast arrmng, when, upon the fall 
of the rebellious capital, we ought to announce to the inhabi- 
tants of India the principle on which we propose to reconstruct 
our empire — a principle that we believed must contribute to 
their happiness and to the welfare and power and glory of this 
country ? 

Was it always to be massacre and confiscation ? Or, on 
the other hand, was it to be discriminating amnesty ? Was 
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it to be res]iect for private property, toleration fur leligion, 
and a due and decent regard for tlie manners, and customs of 
the 2 ieople ’ Were we or weie we not to distinguish the great 
body of the millions — who after all are Her Alajestys subjects 
in India — from those military and treacherous rebels who have 
received or wall receive their due meed of rewaid ’ These ire 
the three great suhject*^, gentlemen, which have occupied our 
councils and which have demanded our management since we 
came into office — Foreign affairs, that involved the question 
of peace or war , financial arrangements, that involv ed the 
question of milhons of a deficiency and a reduction of taxation , 
and the principles upon which a great emjnre should he recon- 
structed in India — three great subjects, gentlemen, and we 
have been in office three months’ And jet we are told tint 
we are a weak Government and have done nothing ’ hj, we 
have vindicated the honour of Fngland, we have jireservtd 
peace , we have freed fiom imprisonment our suffering country 
men , we have met an immense deficiency, and at the same 
time reduced taxation, and we have laid down pnncqiles for 
the reconstruction of our Indian empire w hich Fngland ipprov es 
and Furope admires, and which, if acted on, will maintain the 
greatness and glorj of our country 

Gentlemen, we have had to i>erformthis difficult ta«k under 
unprecedented difficulties I am bound to declare, especially 
after some observations that have been made to-day, that I for 
one — and from my position I may be considered a candid ind 
impartial judge — hav c no reason to complain of the present 1 lou'se 
of Commons Considei ing that it was elected under the auspices 
of our rivnls, considenng that it was Buiqio«ed to jxisse s m 
overwhelming majoritj against us when we assumed the reins 
of office, I am bound to saj that the Government haverccei%wl 
from the House of Commons, as i body, a generous court«''V, 
and that, on more than one occasion, the sence and spirit of the 
House of Commons have bafllcd the unceasing intngms mil 
the reatless inaclun itions bj which, from the first inomont of 
our entering office, the Ooveniinent of the Quetn has l<tn 
issulcd And, gentlemen, this leads nu to the verj k« ' • f 
the jKisition Ihere exists at this moment in Fnghnd that 
which has not existed since the dijs of Charlo', 11 Thtrc is m 
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England at this moment acabal — a cabal which has no other object 
but to upset the Government of the Queen, and to obtain their 
ends in a manner the most reckless but the most determined. 

Now, this cabal consists of some scheming English poli- 
ticians and some foreign intriguers. They j)ossess resources 
of all kinds, and in considerable amount, and they are reckless 
of the mode in which they dispose of them. Their social 
influences are considerable, and they are perverted without the 
slightest remorse to obtain their political ends. They possess 
great sources of political information, especially with regard to 
foreign affairs, obtained in a manner not very constitutional. 
They have succeeded in doing that which no cabal in modern 
times, I am proud to sa}'-, has yet succeeded in accomplishing ; 
they have in a great degree corrupted the once pm-e and inde- 
pendent press of England. Innocent people in the country — 
who look to the leading articles in the newspapers for advice 
and direction — who look to what are called leading organs to 
be the guardians of their privileges and the directors of their 
IDolitical consciences — are not the least aware, because this sort 
of knowledge travels slowly, that leading organs now are place- 
hunters of the cabal, and that the once stern guardians of 
popular rights simper in the enervating atmosphere of gilded 
saloons. Yes, gentlemen, it is too true that the shepherds 
who were once the guardians of the flock are now in league 
with the wolves, and therefore it is that, though we have been 
only three months in office, though- during that space we have 
vindicated yom* honom', maintained the peace of Europe, which 
was in manifest peril, rescued our countrymen from a foreign 
dimgeon, made up a great deficiency in yom’ finances, and yet 
reduced taxation, and laid a deep foundation for your future 
empire in the East — innocent people in the country who read 
leading organs believe we are a Government that do nothing ; 
that we are a weak Government, and not entitled to the con- 
fidence of our country. 

But, gentlemen, what would happen if the cabal were 
successful? You know our policy, aud you can judge of it by 
its fruits. Let the cabal be successful, and in foreign affairs 
you would have a truclding foreign policy, while in home 
affairs you \vill have gradually established a strong and strict 
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centralised Government, on the model of that Goiemment 
vi-hich the cabal admire , and whenever the spirit of the country 
IS interested in those improvements which the spint of the age 
demand^ — whether they be social, or financial, or constitu- 
tional — and the settlement of which is the first duty and the 
most pressing task of a real statesman, then you will have your 
attention distracted from this Conserv ative progress by mcom- 
prehensible wars earned on in distant parts, commenced for no 
earthly purpose, and terminating in the waste of your resource^, 
and, perhaps, of your reputation Well, then, you have to 
choose between our policy and the policy of the cabal, and I 
am here to day to ask the people of the county of Buckingham, 
and to ask the people of England, will you support Her 
Majesty’s Government against the cabal ’ 

Well, gentlemen, so deluded was the cabal, so implicitly 
did they believe their own leading articles written by them- 
selves — so entirely did they credit the statement that the 
people of England are against those who, in a moment of con- 
stitutional difficulty, at Her hlajesty’s tvnce-expre^«ed wish, 
came forward to assist her, that thinking that the opportunity 
was npe, hav mg, as they imagined, a packed House of Commons, 
and having every advantage in tlieir favour, they brought 
forward a vote of censure upon i ministry which in three 
months had effected those great re>ults to which I have alluded 
Well, gentlemen, the moment notice was given of that motion 
it was considered among shortsighted hangers on m politics 
that our doom was sealed as certainly is is that of a man who 
Ins been committed and sentenced, ind is only waiting for the 
arrival of Air Calcraft All tho e wise mtl experienced poli- 
ticians thought the game was uj Tlieyknevv, according to 
their own fancies, tint no one would look into the ments of tlie 
question, and noliody would then rtinember wlnt we !ind done 
or consider what we might do It was in their minds a mere 
sum in politic il inthmetic, which tin. merest novice in |)olitic8 
could calculate and fix in an in taut There wen i greattr 
number of members of tho House of Commons atthcpervnce 
of the cabal The signal was given bv tlu leader There wtn 
solemn md pious tools always at tlu serv ice of the cnlnl, «nd 
the thing was to bi done oinnnfl 
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Well, gentlemen, they fixed upon an Indian subject, from 
'wbicb they stole tbeir tactics — and which revealed their views. 
They .were, in fact, resolved to loot the Treasury. There is 
nothing in my recollection of politics — which, owing to your 
continual confidence in me, extends to a period of no very 
short dm’ation, for it was in the presence ^ of many of those 
now assembled here that I made my first speech in public 
life long before I had the honour of being a member of the 
House of Commons — there is, I say, in my political experi- 
ence no record of any scheme more scientifically managed 
than that one by which it was hoped to accomplish the 
fall of the Grovernment. A gentleman in the House of Com- 
mons brought forward the motion, and he was a man of un- 
impeachable character. The cabal, which had itself rather 
-a tainted character — chose its instruments with pharisaical 
accuracy. I can assm'e you that when the right honourable 
gentleman who brought forward the motion in the House of 
‘Commons rose to impeach me I was terrified at my own short- 
'comings, and I listened attentively to a nisi-prius nan-ative, 
ending with a resolution, which I think must have been drawn 
up by a conveyancer. In the other House of Parliament a 
still greater reputation condescended to appear upon the 
human stage — Gramaliel ^ himself, with the broad phylacteries of 
faction upon his forehead — he called upon God to witness, in the 
voice and accents of majestic adoration, that he was not as other 
men were — for that he was never influenced by party motives. 

Well, gentlemen, what happened under these circum- 
stances ? Why, ' something which I am quite sure is un- 
precedented in the paiiiamentaiy history of England. When 
we hear of faction, when we hear of the arts and manoeuvres 
of party, when we -read sometimes that party spirit will be the 
ruin of this country, let us take a calm review of the affairs of 

’ Mr. Disraeli said ‘ on the same spot ; ’ but on this point his meinorj’^ must 
have pla 3 'ed him false, as I have seen the number of the local paper contain- 
ing the speech of June 9, 1832, at High Wycombe, Muth a marginal note in 
Lady Hcaconsfields handuTiting stating that this was Mr. Disraeli’s' first 
public speech, and her Ladj'ship could onlj' have had the information from 
l\Ir. Disraeli himself. 

" Lord Shaftesbury. 
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the last fortnight ; and I think we must come to the conclu- 
sion that in a country free and enlightened as in England 
there are limits to party feeling which the most dexterous 
managers of the passions of mankind cannot ever pass, and 
that in the great bulk of those who sit in Parliament, and in 
the great hulk of the people of England, there is a genuine 
spirit of patriotism which will always eventually triumph. 
That such is the case may be seen from the late debate. A 
motion was brought forward about a fortnight ago by a right 
honourable gentleman who sits for the city of Oxford which 
was to terminate the existence of the Government, and during 
the debate which ensued, protracted as it was, you may, per- 
haps, have observed that the Government very reluctantly ad- 
vanced to take part in it, although, being as we were upon our 
trial, we were prepared, if necessary, to defend our conduct on 
every point, and to vindicate with a becoming spirit our deeds, 
our duty, aud our position. But instead of that, here was a 
bill of indictment preferred against the Government, which 
commenced as a vote of censure, aud which upon the last night 
of the debate was expanded into a general vote of confidence. 

Now, who conducted that debate in defence of the Govern- 
ment and in opposition to the motion ? Why, not members of 
the Government, but independent members of the House of 
Commons — some of them gentlemen of great eloquence and 
authority not connected with the Government in politics, but, 
on the contrary, not professing those general principles which 
form the basis of our policy. They yet saw through the flimsy 
weh, and despised the authors of so perBdious and pernicious 
a movement. We, gentlemen, refer to that debate with confi- 
dence and triviraph that we can fairly ask for a verdict at the 
hands of the people of this country. In point of fact, that 
verdict has been already given. Until that vote of censure 
was brought forv,'ard we were receiving from the people of 
England a fair and nnimpassioned trial. We were accepted a** 
a Government which, having taken office under such difficult 
circumstances as I have described, and after the pecnliar orcr- 
cice of the prerogative of the Crown, was de«er.-ing of a fur 
chance, and we were having a kindly trial. I do not belies e 
that the great body of the people of this country liad any fed- 
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ing but one, and that was a general feeling for those who had 
acceded to oflSce under great difficulties, and who had sedu- 
lously and with devotion endeavoured to perform their duty. 

The moment, however, that this motion was brought for- 
ward and introduced in the speech which was made upon that 
occasion by the right honornnhle member for Oxford — from the 
moment that the debate took place, the enlightened and indig- 
nant mind of the people of England declared at the moment, 
and in a manner which could not be mistaken, what its sense 
was of the conduct of certain public characters in those trans- 
actions ; and if we had gone upon the hustings — which there 
is very little douht we should have done before we should have 
fallen — I believe that the overthrow of the cabal would have 
been one of the most signal in history. Now, this danger has 
been overcome by no unworthy management or concession on 
om- part. It has been overcome, not by the united efforts - of 
friends in a division, but, upon the contrary, it has been over- 
come by the intrinsic and internal sense of wrong-doing which 
prevailed in the ranks of our enemies. 

There is nothing like that last Friday evening in the 
history of the House of Commons. We came down to the 
House expecting to divide at four o’clock in the morning — I 
myself, with my armour buckled on, prepared to deliver an 
address two hours after midnight — and I believe that, even 
with the consciousness of a good cause, that is no mean effort. 
Well, gentlemen, we were aU assembled, our benches with 
their serried ranks seemed to rival those of our proud 
opponents, when suddenly there arose a wail of distress — 
but not from us. I can only liken the scene to the mutiny 
of the Bengal army. Kegiment after regiment, corps after 
coips, general after general, all acknowledged that they 
could not march through Coventry with Her Majesty’s Oppo- 
sition. It was like a convulsion of natm-e rather than any 
ordinary transaction of human Kfe. I was reminded by it of 
one of those earthquakes which take place in Calabria or Peru. 
There was a rumbling mmanur — a groan — a shriek — a sound 
of distant thunder. No one knew whether it came from the 
top or the bottom of the house. There was a rent, a fissm’e in 
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the ground, 'ind then a village disappeared, then a tall tower 
toppled doTVTi, and the wholeof the Opposition benches became 
one great dis'^olving view of anarchy Are these the people 
whom you want to govern the country — people in whose camp 
there is anarchy — between whom there is discord on every 
point, and who are not even united by the common bond of 
wishing to seize upon the spoils of office ? 

we have done I have, I hope, phced before you with 
no undue arrogance — but what they intend to do no one has 
had the audacity to intimate They say that we ha^ e no policy 
when we are bmlding up an empire, and yet they shranh from 
giving any opinion upon the document which was the sub- 
ject of nights of protracted discussions Under these circum- 
stances my meeting you here to-day, having, as I before stated, 
accepted the invitation as a private member of Parliament, 
and not as a member of a Government, is to me a source of 
great congratulation, for it gives me an opportunity after these 
remarhable occurrences of addressing a large body of my 
countrymen connected with me by close and ancient ties of 
public confidence and private friendship, and of gmng them 
an account of my stewardship as a mimster for three months 
I again ask you, then, and I ask the people of this country— 

‘ ill you stand by the Queen’s ^Iinisters against a cabal ? ’ 
If tbe country decides to stand by us, and to extend to us 
permanently that generous confidence, which perhaps has tern* 
poranly arisen from a sense of tbe injustice which vre have 
experienced, we shall endeavour, with all the means at our com 
inand, to retain that confidence by introducing such measures 
as in our opinion are demanded by the necessities of the 
State, and our study will be constantly to promote the welfare 
of the people of this country 

itli regard to our fweign relations, we shall still pursue 
that dotennintd, but yet prudent and conciliatory system ‘ winch, 
avliile it will m our opinions maintain peace, will do so with 
honour ^^c shall endcaaour in the management of our 
finances to reduce taxation, while at the same time our inc isures 
aviU duly respect the maintenance of public credit e shall 
pursue in India tint pohoy with which I litlicao tlic Lite ikbato 
' Peace with Looour 
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lias made you familiar, because we believe that it is the only 
policy by which we can retain that empire, and we ought to wish 
to retain it by considering the happiness of those 180,000,000 
of persons who have in spirit long been subjects of the Queen, 
and who now by the literal letter of the law will owe her an 
undivided allegiance. We shall endeavour to obtain and to 
retain that confidence b}' temporal ely addressing ourselves to 
the solution of all those difficult questions which have too long 
agitated and disunited the commonwealth in which we live. 
We hope by the measures which we shall bring fonvard, 
whether relating to legal reform — and upon that head our 
measure is prepared — or to social reform, which demand the 
attention of any minister, or whether relating to those con- 
stitutional improvements which all wise men who are lovers of 
then.' country would wish to see effected in such a manner that 
they should be improvements and not mere changes — whatever 
may be the character of those measures, we ^vill not shrink 
from bringing forward such as we shall conceive to be the best 
adapted for the solution of the difficully. 

But, gentlemen, we shall not be able to do so unless we 
are supported by the confidence and good feehng of the people 
of England. We have been honoured by the confidence of 
the Ci’own in a manner not merely formal, and we have 
accepted the responsibility of office at a great emergency, and 
after the deliberate expression of opinion on the part of our 
gracious sovereign that om* acceptance of office was a public 
duty from which we could not shrink. Having employed the 
brief period during which we have been a Grovernment in 
managing public affairs in the manner I have indicated, I 
think that we have a right to appeal to the public and to the 
country generally to sanction the selection of Her Majesty 
and to support us by the influence of public opinion. To that 
opinion, after the late stirring scenes in the House of Commons, 
upon the part of myself and my colleagues, I appeal with 
diffidence, and yet at the same time with confidence-;— with 
diffidence because I know that the present difficulties may 
require for their solution powers greater than those which we 
possess ; but with confidence, because I have the greatest 
reliance on the generosity and justice of the people of England- 
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SPEECH ON REFORM BILL OF 1867, 
Edinburgli, October 29, 1867 

[This speech may be regarded as Mr Disraeli’s final liberation of hia 
O'wn mind on the question of Reform He spealvs not to any particular 
audience, but to the whole "world The representation had to bo 
reformed, and the mere fact that the Whigs had reformed it once, bo far 
from being an argument why such work should always be entrusted 
to them, was rather a reason "why any second reform should be under 
taken by their opponents, ns men more likely to redress the balance 
and appreciate the weak points of the existing system Tho world 
could not stand still, nor parties either And the Tory party mdig 
nantly repudiated tho r6Ze sketched out for it by its od\ersanes of 
perpetual protestation and perpetual opposition The following speech 
should be read together with one delivered by the late Ixird Derby at 
Manchester on October 17, 1867 The two combined are tho vindi 
cation of the Tory party from a strictly party point of view, and there* 
fore I have inserted this one among the party speeches rather than 
among the reform speeches, though it must he owned that it tn\ els 
o\ or a good deal of the same ground ] 

M r. chairman, my Lords and Gentlemen — I know 
nothing more gratifying in the life of a public man- 
nothing in its toils and in its asperities more satisfittory 
and soothing, than an expression of sympathy from a body of 
Ins conntrjnnen — nor is that gratification diminished if the 
Rymjiafhy comes from tho=G who are not connected with him 
by any loc.il sentiment, lloweaer much we may \alue the kind 
feeling of our neighbours, arc are conscious that their o'^timate 
of our conduct may not he free from partiality. 

In thanking you, Mr Chairman, for the too kind manner m 
which you ha\e introdiucd my name to this a-S'cmbly, I cannot 
for a moment forget — for you haao yourself cxpre«««l it with 
frankneos — that it i® cluelly to be nttnhutcd to the of 
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^ meinora'ble measure which has dislinguished the present 
session of Parliament, and with which I have in some degree 
been connected. I had heard that her Majesty’s jMinisters 
had carried a measure for which they were entitled to no dis- 
tinction, since they had only carried a ineasiue for which for 
more than seventy years the '\^^lig party had toiled in vain — 
since the period when, in the year 1793, ]x)rd Gi'cy had been 
defeated by the machinations of Pitt. 

Now, my lords and gentlemen, I should not take an occa- 
sion like the present to treat of the pedigree of parties, though 
I think inj'self, and have ever thought, it a subject not to be 
despised, and full of very serious considerations and conse- 
quences — but when a statement like this is made, and upon it 
is founded a series of arguments which, if left untouched and 
unnoticed, appear to me to have the tendency of depreciating 
and misrepresenting the character and conduct of public men, 
I cannot allow it to pass for a moment utterly uncontradicted. 
It is important, because it is in another form a revival and re- 
]petition of the old party dogma, that upon the most important 
of political subjects — namely, the question how power should 
'be distributed in the State — one of the great historical parties 
of England is to be forbidden ever to touch it. ]\Iy lords and 
gentlemen, on principle — on abstract principle — I shall protest 
against such a dogma ; but when it is introduced to us with 
historical illustrations, and recommended to om notice by an 
appeal to the annals of om* country, and to the deeds of our 
statesmen, I cannot help pointing out to you and to the 
•country the entire error of the statement. ^^Tiy, the question 
'of Parliamentary reform, if we are to go to the origin of that 
question since the constitution of this country was settled upon 
its present basis, was pm’ely and entirely a Tory question. The 
•question of Parham entary reform was first introduced to pubhc 
■notice by the great statesman who flourished at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. MTiat their motives might have 
"been — ^what were the merits of their measures — ^it is quite un- 
necessary for us now to consider or to touch upon, but the fact, 
and the historical fact remains. The great Tory leaders of that 
4ay, no doubt, were in a great minority in the House of Com- 
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mons ; and they believed, as has since been established as t 
fact, that they were in a great majority in the nation, and 
therefore they were anxious to alter the principles upon which 
the representation of the country should take place. '^\Tiy, 
you had then motions for shorter Parhaments — motions for 
extending the suffrage far beyond the settlement of this year. 
You had motions brought forward even for secret voting, and 
that by men who, from their birth, their rank, their possession®, 
and their eloquence, are second to few of the great statesmen 
that e\ er flourished in this country. And when we are told 
that it was by the machinations of Sir. Pitt, who defeated Lord 
Grey m 1793, that the Whigs had been baffled in their per- 
petual efforts to carry household suffrage for seventy years — 
and now have been deprived of their rightful heritage by the 
manmuvres of the Government of Lord Derby — allow me to say 
that the great leaders at the commencement of the eighteenth 
century who brought forward these measures for Parliaraentarj 
reform, and for a number of years wth signal eloquence vindi- 
cated and recommended these measures, were defeated by u 
powerful and no doubt a very intelhgent oligarchy, through 
whose paramount influence for a great number of jears the«e 
opinions were in abeyance. 

But reaction is the law of hfe. A time came when, at a 


period of public calamity, the country began to doubt whether 
it was wise to entrust to an ohgarchy the most considerable 
portion of the jicwer of the State, and began to beheie that 
they ought to trust more to the power of the Soiereign and 
the independence of the nation ; and when the®e opinion® 
became prei alent shortly after the iVmencan inr, and when the 


man, as alwajs happens, appeared to advocate the«e opinion®, 
who was that man ’ ^^’hJ , it was a youth who had formed lu® 
mind by studying the conduct of the great statesmen of the 
commencement of the century. It is upon record that lie ga' e 
up his days and nights to the study of their eloquence. Ih® 
principles of finance and commerce ho found in that treatj of 
Utrecht which ivas baffled bj faction, and which would have 
guen us the advantage® of that free tnde, now so muth 
vaunted, a centurj before or more. There, too, he found tho-'t 
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principles of religions toleration ^Yhich now have been adopted.; 
and among other matters, Parliamentary reform; and he 
advocated it as the means hy which alone he could control the 
oligarchy then predominant. And who was that youthful 
statesman ? It was the son of Chatham — that very j\Ir. Pitt 
who we are now told hy his machinations prevented Lord Grey, 
and has for seventy years prevented the Whig party, from con- 
ferring upon the English people the boon of household suffrage. 

j\Iy lords and gentlemen, no doubt in 1832 Lord Grey was 
perfectly entitled to take the line which he did — Lqrd Grey 
fairly earned the leadership upon that question of Paidiamentary 
Keform ; but when Lord Grey made his Government he never 
pretended that in the policy which he recommended he was 
recommending a policy peculiar to the Whig party. On the 
contrary, he said from the first that it was impossible for him 
to form a Government except it was upon a broad basis. He 
appealed, and successfully appealed, to the followers of j\'L’. 
Canning — brilliant men, experienced in administration ; but 
that was not enough, though it gave him experienced colleagues. 
He felt that he could not succeed in forming a Government 
without a considerable support from the Tory party, and he 
appealed to the Duke of Eichmond, the father of one of my 
colleagues. Therefore I say that nothing can be more idle 
than this statement recently brought forwai’d, that we have 
invaded a land upon which we had no right to enter — that they, 
om.' political opponents, had a vested interest in this question 
of the representation of the people ; that for seventy years they 
have been toiling in order to confer the boon of household 
suffrage upon the people of England, and that we have come 
forward in a manner most unauthorised, at the last moment, 
and are claiming a reputation for a result to which we are not 
entitled. I readily admit that after the Eeform Bill of 1832 
was passed, Sir Kobert Peel, by that important political paper, 
the Tamworth Manifesto, and by his speeches in the House of 
Commons, pledged the Tory party not to disturb that settle- 
ment. Whether it was a wise step on the part of Sir Eobert 
Peel or not, no one will deny that that compact was religiously 
observed by the Conservative party. Every man who ever 
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acted with them most scrupulously assisted Sir llobert Peel m 
carrying that compact into fulfilment , and I ne\ er heard it for 
a moment whispered that we e\er departed from that public 
engagement Well, but of course when the very minister who 
brought forward in the House of Commons the Bill of 1832 — 
Lord Grey’s Bill — announced only twenty jears after it nas 
passed, in the year 1852, himself then in the high capacity of 
Prime jSIinister of England, that that law was no longer ade- 
quate to the circumstances, and that he should himself intro- 
duce a measure which w ould supersede it, — the Tory partj were 
immediately freed from the engagement into which they had 
entered, and it was for them to consider the course that the} 
ought to pursue I touch upon this point because it is a 
matter which now has, for a \ery long time, circulated with 
impunity, but with mischieaous impunity, in the country I 
want to show to you that oiur title was clear, even lustoncall}, 
to deal with the greatest and most important of political 
questions — namely, the distribution of power m the State 
After Lord John Russell had announced that he had retreated 
from his doctnne of finality, and that he should take an oppor- 
tunity of introducing a new Reform Bill, there was a meeting 
of the most considerable men at that time connected with the 
Tor} part} Sir Robert Peel had then unfortunately quitted 
this scene , but there were such men as Lord Herb} himself— 
-others, some of whom are now in Ins cabinet — there were men 
who Ime left us like Sir Robert Peel — there was Lord George 
Bentinck, and others — men associated in the public mind with 
the muntenince of wlnt are called liigh Tory opinions, man} 
of them — they met, they considered the circumstances of the 
ta«o, and armed at a definite and determined conclu‘>ion, that 
under no circumstances wbateaer was the Tor} jiart} c\er to be 
induced to oppo e a new Reform Bill — that they would aUva^s 
assist its introduction, and then attempt to mould it into that 
form which thej belieieil would be most nd\antageou« to the 
countr}. To that resolution, i» ed ncarl} twenty }i-nn< iRo, 
thcvlnic inaarmbl} and religiou-sh adhered, and I wm oul} 
pa} for m}self, that from the time I eM.r presumed at the 
request of m} friends to take anj lead m public ufTur?, I hue 
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never omitted any opportunity of claiming', wlienever this 
question was brought forward, the right of the Tory party to 
deal with it. 

Well, if the question is one which we had a right to deal 
with, the next question — and it is a much more important one 
— is this: — Having a right to deal with it, ought we to have 
dealt with it? Well, now it does appear to me that any man of 
sound mind — any man accustomed to consider political affairs 
— must have felt it was absolutely necessary for Lord Derby, 
in 1866, to deal with this question. Why, what are the facts 
of the case ? They are these. For fifteen years — from 1852 
till the end of 1866 — the Government of the Queen, not merely 
the House of Commons, had been dealiiig with the question of 
Parhamentaiy Deform. It is a totally different, thing for the 
Government of the Queen to deal with a question, and a mere 
Parhamentary party, who may endeavour to obtain the public 
confidence and public applause by supporting a particular line 
of poUcy. A question may be a Parliamentary question, and it 
may be right that it should not be inecipitated in its solution, 
and should be matured by frequent and continuous discussions 
— not merely of years, but if necessary in some questions of 
generations ; but the moment the Queen’s Government comes 
forward and says that a question ought to be settled, the 
country has a right to suppose that the wisest men have given 
their consideration to it, and that >State necessitj^ requires that 
some settlement should be arrived at. You might say that it 
was merely the Whig party who were of this opinion. But is 
that the case ? Every Prime hlinister during these fifteen years, 
and every party that has been in power during these fifteen 
years, had announced from the Throne that the question of Par- 
liamentary reform, which is the question of distribution of power 
in the State, was one which demanded consideration and settle- 
ment. Lord John Russell had dealt with the question, and had 
failed. Lord Aberdeen had dealt with the question, and 
•had failed. Lord Palmerston had dealt with the question, 
and had failed. Lord Derby had dealt with the question, and 
had failed ; and afterwards Lord John Russell had dealt with 
the question again, and had failed. You talk about agitation 
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in the country ; but Tvhat a premiam do you give for agilatfon 
•when, year after year, the ministry of the Queen announce 
that the most important political question, the one that con- 
cerns the rights of every indi'vidual in the country, requires 
settlement ; and year after year the attempt is made and no 
settlement arrived at ! Why, what is the practical conclusion, 
under such circumstances, at which every man would arrive ?■ 
A\Tiy, the practical conclusion must be this, and everybody 
feels it, and everybody felt it, in England, that the Govern- 
ment of the country was not adequate to the occasion, that it 
could not meet the difficulty. Well, if the Government of the 
country is not adequate to that which the Government of the 
country says is necessvuy to be accomplished, ^hy, what is that 
but a premium on revolution ? 

Now, I say that no man can form a fair and accurate opinion 
upon that momentous question unless he clearly ascertains, in 
the first place, what were tlie relations of Lord Derby and his 
party to this question of Parliamentary Reform. Lord Derby 
acceded to office as Prime Minister for the first time in 1852, 
liord John Russell having then just failed on the question oT 
Parliamentary Reform. It was not necessary for I>ord Derby 
in 1852 to deal with the question; and everybody felt that, 
however wise it fnighb bo to consider it witli regard to ultimate 
settlement, there was no pressure for immediate solution. The 
measure of Lord John Russell of 1852 was generally considered 
even by his friends — though I think there was much to vindi- 
cate his course, to which I may nflerwartls advert — an immature 
movement. We came into office in 1852. We had not been 
in office ten days before notice of motions on Parliainentarj' 
Reform — some complete and comprehensive schemes, some of an 
isolated character— were showered upon the table like a snow- 
storm. Mr. Hume gave notice of a motion which he had 
annually made for three or four years, and the pressure of 
which motion had forced Ix)rd John Russell to introduce a Hill • 
of making the same motion about n month after we acce^ltHl to 
oflice. The Government of Ix>rd Derby had therefore to con- 
«idcr the course they would take, and the general j>olicy the) 
would announce. It fell to my lot in the year 1852, as leader 
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of tlie House of Commons, to express the policy of Lord Derby 
on the subject. It is upon record. It is upon the authentic 
annals of what is done in the great assembly at Westminster. 
We were not ]prepai’ed, we told the House of Commons, in 
answer to the motion of Mr. Hume and those made by Mr. 
Locke King and others — we said we were not prepared to deal 
with the question of Parliamentary Eeform ; but we claimed 
■our right even then if we thought it necessary to deal with it. 
But we said, if it be necessary on any future occasion to deal 
with the representation of the people, it is our opinion that a 
veiy great mistake was made on that subject in the year 1832. 
It was the manner in which Parliament abolished the relations 
between ,the labouring classes and the constitution of this 
■country ; and I said then, on the part of Lord Derby, that if 
ever we felt it to be our duty to deal with the question, we 
should endeavom.' to remedy that great deficiency. There was 
•■another great feature of policy with regard to that question to 
which I also on that occasion in that year called the attention 
•of the House of Commons. I said if there is ever to be 
another Eeform Bill, we can consent to no new measure unless 
•adequate justice is done to that majority of the population who 
live in the counties. Now, those were the two great j)oints on 
the part of Lord Derby — the two great conditions which we 
publicly announced as a party, we should insist upon if ever we 
had to- deal with the question of Eeform. Well, in 1852, after 
the retirement of Lord Derby, Lord Aberdeen introduced a 
very considerable measure of reform and failed. Then came 
the Grovernment of Lord Palmerston. The Grovernment of 
Lord Palmerston was much employed with the Crimean war, 
-and that was supposed to be an excuse, and was a fair excuse, 
for his not continuing to legislate on the subject of reform ; but 
mark this important fact : when allusions are made to Lord 
Palmerston’s feeling on the subject of reform, and after his 
successfully carrying to a conclusion the Crimean war, he 
•appealed to the country in a most triumphant manner. What 
■did he do ? The moment that Parliament met he ad^dsed her 
Majesty to recommend that legislation on the subject of 
Parliamentary Eeform should be introduced. In the following 
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year Lord Derby again found himself Prime 'Minister, irhen 
Lord Palmerston informed him that he considered it of the 
greatest importance that the question ';hould be settled The 
subject embarrassed the Croum, it embarrassed Parliament, it 
might he a source of disorder to the State^ and if a temperate 
and •\vell-considered measure were introduced he would gi\ e it 
a fair and candid consideration 

Lord Derby did make an effort m 1859 This is the next 
connection of Lord Derby and his party with the question of 
reform He had to deal with that question It was his opinioiv 

after the most deliberate thought, and after the most painful 
in\ estigation on the subject, that with regard to the borough 
franchise, anj degridation of the borough franchise from lOf 
to 8Z , or 71 , or Ql , or so on, would be utterly unsatisfactory, 
that it would lead to no settlement, and that you could arrn e 
at no settlement unless you came to some household suffngtj 
anthout the condition of rental \alue He was not prepared to 
recommend that, he did not belie\e the country would ha\e 
supported him in such a course, and therefore he endeaiourod 
to carry out the policy which he recommended as to ficilifating 
the admission of the working classes into the constitution by a 
\aTietj of franchisee I shall not go into them now The 
lodger franchise was one of them , then treated, of cour e,>nth 
contempt, but now, I understand, wilbout doubt the palladium 
of our liberties 4\ ell, now, these are the relations of Ix»nl 
Derbj to Keform *110 had from the beginning laid it ilown 
as his Mew of the case that no Kill which did not re\i\e the 
relation of the working classes with the Constitution of the 
country, and at the same time did not do justice to the l>oi ula 
tion m the counties that were so feebly represented, would ht 
sdispicfon In 1859 you know whaf occtirre<l IVc were ci- 
pclled from power by a resolution of I^nl John Kiis«cll that u<> 
settlement of the question of Parliamentary Keform would lo 
satisfactory which did not imoUo the lowering of tin Iwrnugli 
fnnchise ^^e resisted that A4c hehesed tint it wa« a 
I>olicy winch ought not to lie sanctioned by tlu ‘f 

Commons iinle s it iras th finitely brought forwanl, and ficlinq; 
confident that there was no men. dtgrul ition of tht l*ofou-,h 
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franchise that could bring any satisfactory settlement, we re- 
commended her INIajest}’- to dissolve Parliament. Upon that 
issue we ap^iealed to the country. The country did not give 
us a majority ; and therefore both Pai'liament and the country 
were henceforth pledged to a lowering of the franchise in 
boroughs. 

Weil, now, what happened in the memorable seven years 
which elapsed from 1859 to 1866, when Lord Derby was again 
called to power, and when he did me the honour again to ask 
me to attempt to lead the House of Commons ? How, observe 
what has occmTed in Parliament on the subject of reform in 
these seven years. The}’’ commenced with the measure of 
Lord Palmerston in 1860. That failed. They concluded with 
the measure of Lord John Russell in 1866, which also failed; 
and in the interval there were all these separate motions of 
]\Ir. Locke King and of Mr. Baines of which we have heard. 
Therefore, during these years — from 1860 to 1866 — the ques- 
tion of Parliamentary Reform was constantly before the public 
mind and the examination of Parliament. 

During that period of seven years, with the advice, I may 
say under the instructions of my colleagues, T expressed the 
piinciples upon which any measure of Parliamentary Reform 
ought to be established. How, mark this, because there are 
things which you may not have heard in any speech which has 
been made in the city of Edinbirrgh. I had to prepare the 
mind of the country, and to educate — if it be not arrogant to 
use such a phrase — to educate our party. It is a large 
party, and requires its attention to be called to questions of 
this kind with some pressure. I had to prepare the mind of 
Parliament and the country on this question of Reform. This 
was not only -with the concurrence of Lord Derby, but of my 
colleagues. The first great point which it was my duty always 
to impress upon Parliament was, that we should listen to nothing 
that was not a complete and comprehensive measure, that all 
the points of the subject of Parliamentary Reform should be 
treated together, because we knew that upon our so treating 
them depended the political equilibrium which has hitherto 
prevailed in this country. That is the first question. What is 
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year Lord Derby again found himself Prime ilinister, when 
Lord Palmerston informed him that he considered it of the 
greatest importance that the question should be’ settled. The 
subject embarrassed the CroTm, it embarrassed Parliament, it 
might be a source of disorder to the State, ^ and if a temperate 
and well-considered measure were introduced he would give it 
a fair and candid consideration. 

Lord Derby did make an effort in 1859. This is the next 
connection of Lord Derby and his party ^vith the question of 
reform. He had to deal with that question. It was his opinion, 
after the most deliberate thought, and after the most painful 
investigation on the subject, that with regard to the borongh 
franchise, any degradation of the borough franchise from 10/. 


to 8/., or 7?., or 6/., or so on, would be utterly unsatisfaetorj’, 
that it would lead to no settlement, and that you could arrive 
at no settlement unless you came to some household sufirage 
without the condition of rental value. He was not prejured to 
recommend that; he did not believe the conntjy would Lave 
supported him in such a course, and therefore be endeavoured 
to carry out the policy which he recommended as to facilitating 
the admission of the working classes into the constitution by a 
variety of franchises. I shall not go into them now. The 
lodger franchise was one of them j then treated, of course, with 
contempt, but now, I understand, without doubt the palladium 
of our liberties. Well, now, these .are the relations of I-or’l 
Derby to Reform. • He had from the beginning laid it down 
as his view of the case that no Bill which did not revive thf* 


relation of the working classes with the Constitution of the 
country, and at the same lime did not do justice to the }>opnla' 
tion iu the counties that were so feebly represented, would b 


satisfactory. In 1859 you know what occiured. We wcreci- 
j>elled from jwwcr by a resolution of I/jrd John Rus-^cU that no 
settlement of the question of Parliamentary' Reform would ^ 
satisfactory which did not involve the lowering of the l«roo,., ' 
franchise. We re^iisted that. We bclievwl that it wa n 
jwlicy which ought not to be sanctioned by the HoU'^ 
Commons unless it wis definitely brought forward; “^>'1 fit 
confident that there was no mere degraibtion of the iv'roc% 
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franchise that could bring any satisfactory settlement, we re- 
commended her Majesty to dissolve Parliament. Upon that 
issue we appealed to the country. The country did not give 
ns a majority ; and therefore both Parliament and the country 
were henceforth pledged to a lowering of the franchise in 
boroughs. 

Well, now, what happened in the memorable seven years 
which elapsed from 1859 to 1866, when Lord Derby was again 
called to power, and when he did me the honour again to ask 
me to attempt to lead the House of Commons ? Now, observe 
what has occurred in Parliament on the subject of reform in 
these seven years. They commenced with the measime of 
Lord Palmerston in 1860. That failed. They concluded with 
the measine of Lord John Russell in 1866, which also failed; 
and in the interval there were all these separate motions of 
h'lr. Locke King and of hlr. Baines of which we have heard. 
Therefore, dming these years — from 1860 to 1866 — the ques- 
tion of Parliamentary Reform was constantly before the public 
mind and the examination of Parliament. 

During that period of seven years, with the advice, I may 
say under the instructions of my colleagues, I expressed the 
principles upon which any measure of Parliamentary Reform 
ought to be established. Now, mark this, because there are 
things which you may not have heard in any speech which has 
been made in the city of Edinburgh. I had to prepare the 
mind of the country, and to educate — if it be not arrogant to 
use such a phrase — to educate our party. It is a large 
party, and requires its attention to be called to questions of 
this land with some pressure. I had to prepare the mind of 
Parliament and the country on this question of Reform. This 
was not only with the concurrence of Lord Derby, but of my 
colleagues. The first great point which it was my duty always 
to impress upon Parliament was, that we should listen to nothing 
that was not a complete and comprehensive measure, that all 
the points of the subject of Parliamentary Reform should be 
treated together, because we knew that upon our so treating 
them depended the political equilibrium which has hitherto 
prevailed in this country. That is the first question. What is 
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the second ’ During these <ie\en years I had to vindicate the 
pnnciples on which disfranchisement and enfranchisement should 
take place I said, ‘ \Ve cannot listen a moment to the reason 
assigned for grouping boroughs. We cannot say the represen- 
tation of any place should be entirely abrogated.' We insisted 
in our Bill, that no centre of representation should be abolished, 
and we said, 'For the increased representation you wint in 
England, you must look to a certain class of borough', no 
doubt, to give up a portion of their claim.’ And what was the 
third question’ It was whether any Parliamentary Reform 
could be made satisfactory, unless you bad a real and iontt/(l«’ 
boundary commission What was the fourth point’ That 
justice should be done to the representation of the mijonty of 
the English nation who live in counties, and that it should be 
done, not merely by gmng representation to the great towns 
which have sprung into importance since Lord Grey’s Act of 
1832, but by adding a considerable number directly to their 
representatives. What was the fifth point? We insi'led 
upon, and supported by our vote, that the borough franchise 
should be established on the pnnciple of rating. These are the 
file points which, for seven weary and toilsome year®, I ha\e, 
with the entire concurrence and at the instigation of tho'e who 
share your confidence, endeavoured m the House of Common' 
to impress upon the conscience and conviction of rarliament. 

In 1866 Lord Derby came into power. Lord Derby hid te 
consider the state of the country, and ho re'olved that in lu« 
opinion it was necessary to bnng in a Heform Bill We brought 
111 a Reform Dill ; we pisoed a Deform Bill Onr Roform Bdl 
was a complete and comprehensive measure. We didvmdn^tc 
the principles upon which enfranchisement and cli'franchj'c- 
ment should take place ; we did not abolish entirely the repre- 
sentation of any borough ; we did succe'sfiiUy appeal 
certain class of boroughs to Sjnro their suTldu'igc of represen- 
tation to supply the wants of the Con'titution. 
justice to the counties, bj adding greatly to thoirdiaff rt/'u 
sentation and enfranchising the toims tint hid groirn m o 
importance since 1832. We did I'sue a Boundirj Cornnu^iorr. 
that has been and now esaimning the rarlnmcutarj 
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dai'ies in every part of the kingdom. And, fifth and lastly, v*e 
did establish a suffrage for the boroughs founded on the prin- 
ciple of rating ; and then I am told, when measm-es recommended 
to the country dining seven years have been so triumphantly 
carried into effect, that we have done nothing, that it is our 
opponents who have suggested the Bill. 

It may be said, you have established a democratic govern- 
ment in England, because you have established household 
suffrage, and you have gone much further than the measures 
which you previously opposed. Well, now let us see if there 
is anything in that. Now, I am not at all prepared to admit 
that household suffi’age, with the constitutional conditions 
upon which which we have established it — namely, residence 
and rating — has established a democratic government. But it 
is unnecessary to enter into that consideration, because we 
have not established household suffi’age in England. There 
are, I think I may say, probably four million houses in Eng- 
land. Under our ancient laws, and under the Act of Lord 
Grey, about a million of those householders possess the fran- 
chise. Under the new Act of 1867, something more than 
500,000 will be added to that million. Well, then, I want to 
know if there are fom- million householders, and a million and 
a half in round numbers have the suffrage, how can household 
suffrage be said to be established in England ? 

I say Lord Derby could not have fixed upon any other 
solution of the question of the franchise than the one that he 

did. Eemember that every degradation of the fi’anchise I 

used the term first — I don’t shi’ink fi’om it : it is con-fect laiiT- 
guage ^ — I say that whatever degradation of value you make, 
whether it be 8i., or 7L, or QL, or 5L, you are equally far from 
a principle and a settlement. Why, what was the reason all 
these Eeform Bills failed ? How is it — a tiling utterly un- 
known in the history of this country — how is it that five Prime 
jMinisters consecutively failed upon a question ? Look to the 
history of the country. Those who live rapidly, in a rajiid age, 
don’t stop to think. But think of five Prime jMinisters — 
the wisest men in the country — ^the prime and chief men in 
* The word of course means ‘lowering by one or more steps.’ 

VOL. n. II 
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the country, representing all the great parties, failing consecu- 
ti\ ely in settling a question There must be some cau^e wliy 
they failed The cause aras this Every independent man m 
the House of Commons, Torj and Radical alike, felt tliere 
no permanent settlement in any of these schemes because there 
ivas no pnneiple m them "^Tien you try to settle any great 
question, there are tivo considerations \vhieh statesmen ougfit 
not to forget And, first of all, let your plan be founded upon 
^ome principle But that is not enough I et it al‘?o be a 
pnneiple that is in harmony with the man^er^ and custom of 
the people you are attempting to legislate for Now, I sav, 
when you come to this question of the suffrage for borough®, 
there is a pnneiple in saying a man shall have a lote who In®, 
bj his residence and his contribution to local taxation, proi ed 
that he is interested in the welfare of Ins community That 
man is a man whom you may tru«t in preference to a migntoiy 
pauper That is a principle , and then, if you can apply that 
2irinciple m harmony with the manners and customs of your 
country, then I say that you have a chance of a folution— a 
happy solution— of a great question "When you find it wa« an 

old custom of the country that the householder should po 
this suffrage — that the man who, bj his residence and hia nte, 
l»roved he was one who on an average might fairly be looked 
upon as a responsible and trustworthy individual, you had your 
pirmciple, and you had your traditionary practice to consecrate 
jour principle A rating and residential borough franchise 
nas not new e\on in modem times It had been tried in the 
Alumcijial Act, and for many j ears with great succes® Ihn 
weie not elected under it hostile to the institutions of tht 
country, excellcntmeasuresof pnblicimproiemeiitwcrcpa® '<1 

True it IS, after many year&* tnal, tlie elections under 
Municqxil Act haie become in many instances corrupt nnl 
unsatisfactory But the Committee of the House of I/inl® 
tint has iniestigatcd the subject, m their Rciiort drawn up I) 
JvOrd Grej, attribute all these evil con«cqmnce«t to an altcn* 
lion 111 the law, which allows jnen now to \ote without tht 
condition of ^ler-onal pajinent of rates Well, tlicn, I 
in these circumstances the measure afliich wt hai t came*! wa® 
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the only measure which could have been passed. And that 
seems now to be universally acknowledged, even by those who 
complain that we have been successful. 

There is one other point which I must notice. I speak of 
an animal not known in Scotland, and, thank God, no longer 
known in England — the compound liouseholder. The com- 
pound householder is a being who wants a vote without paying 
rates. Well, that we opposed. Kothing in the world would 
induce us to consent to any man having a vote who did not 
personally pay his rates, and I believe that is a sound principle. 
If we had attempted to do away with the compound house- 
holder when Parliament first met, we should have had all the 
vestries of London agitating the country; and Gladstone 
himself, quite contemplating our difficulties, had announced 
that the laws under which compound householding existed 
were the result of the civilisation of the age. But as the 
thing went on, we got a little stronger, and matters were more 
understood ; and- months afterwards the Liberal party them- 
selves proposed to do away with the great result of civilisation. 
What was our obvious course ? We had insisted that no man 
should vote who did not X)ay rates. We had sympathised with 
the compound householder b}' having prepai-ed clauses by which 
his vote might be facilitated, and if he chose to come forward, 
and commit suicide, and say, ‘ I will no longer be a compound 
householder, but I will give up these privileges and pay rates, 
what was our duty ? It would have been most inconsistent in 
us to resist such a proposal. I say that the compound house- 
holder bowing do-wn, and giving up his peculiar position, and 
saying, ‘ In order to exercise the suffi’age I will pay the rate,’ 
svas the very triumph of the principle of our Bill. So there 
was an end of the compound householder, but the benefit did 
not rest there. That decision will restore the municipal elec- 
tions to their primitive order and purity, for it was the admis- 
sion of the compound householder to the suffrage which dis- 
ordered and degraded our corporation elections. 

And now, my lords and gentlemen, you have, by what I 
have told you, some notion of what a speech in detail is in the 
House of Commons. There must be considerable zeal for party 

1 1 2 
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to induce you to listen mth so much attention to a mmtxM 
of this descnption , and yet is it not expedient thit stiteinen{«t 
of this kind should be made by those who, however unworthily , 
occupy great positions upon these "questions , e>peci ally when, 
u eek after week, and month after month, the enormous non- 
sense that you have listened to has been circulated through 
the country ? and therefore I think that, as you hai e been so 
kind to me as to ask me to be your guest and offer me y our 
congratulations, and your encouragement for the work that I 
have done, my observations are not altogether out of place I 
think I have shown to you, if you will allow me briefly to 
summarise what I have said, that we were perfectly justified k 
a party in dealing with this question, that it ought to be dealt 
with, and that we ha\ e dealt with it in a proper manner I 
think I haie shown to you that the story that we have demo- 
cratised the country by establishing household suffrage la a 
fable I think I have shown to you that the assertion that wo 
have misled and betrayed our fnends by giving np all securities 
that were talked of, is unfounded , and that we Inv o carried 
on our Bill on the punciple upon which we always in^^ted 
But if I am right in this assertion, pardon some feeling on my 
part when I remember that it is m consequence of my con- 
duct — in consequence of our unprincipled withdrawal of tho'>c 
securities, and the betray \l of oiu: friends, who in'iisted upon 
bejug betrayed — fhit I miss to-day the piesence of one of m\ 
oldest and most valued friends' I should like to have been 
welcomed by his cordial heart, and by that ripe scholar hip 
which no one appreciate* more than myself lb has com* 
incmorated the withdrawal of his confidence in a letter wind), 
strange to sav, has not a quotation I picture him to my df 
at this moment in tlic castellated slndt-. of Tluir o, with tin 
* rdinbnrgh Itev lew ^ on one side, and on the other tlu Con er\ ii- 
ti\e surrender Ho who has written the snmmarv of the 
session in the ‘rdinburgh,’ is not mounted on tlic hery birh of 
I rancis Jeffrey , ho is rather placed upon a jirunmg !nar?< 
horso, with which he consummate-* the intombracnt ^of "lug 

• 'ir ToUtmadic S ndilr now ** r J T Ucmid 9 ** nc dr f Ti sr*" 
Caallc 
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principles. The Consevvntive surrender — io honw an expres- 
sion from the pleasing vohnne of art of my friend the chairman * 
— is whai one u-oukl call a replica. You have liacl the .subject 
treated in speeches, in articles, in revie\Ys, and sometimes in 
manifestoes. Tlie colouring is not without chami, but the 
drawing i.s inaccurate, the perspective is false, the subject, is 
monotonous. Far be it from me to discover a man from his 
style. The wittiest of jiocts has commemorated for ever the 
character who knows yo\i under these circumstances.- If, there- 
fore, I make an observation on the ‘Conservative Surrender,’ it 
is founded entirely on abstract principles. I should say that 
article was WTitten by a veiy clever man who has made a very 
great mistake. The leaders of the Conservative part}' are 
traitors ; the Conservative party arc false. They do not know 
that they have been abused ; they have not recognised that 
their confidence has been betrayed and outraged. 

I see many gentlemen here who have been, no doubt, in- 
spectors like myself, as magistrates, of peculiar asylums, who 
meet there some cases which I have always thought at the 
same time the most absurd and the most distressing — it is 
when the lunatic believes all the world is mad, and that he 
himself is sane. But to pass from such gloomy imagery, really 
these ‘ Edinburgh ’ and ‘ Quarterly llevicws,’ no man admires 
thein more than myself. But I admire them as I do first-rate, 
first-class post -houses, wliicli in old days, for half a century or 
so — to use a Manchester phrase — carried on a roaring trade. 
Then there comes some revolution or progress which no person 
can ever have contemplated. They find things are altered. 
They do not understand them, and instead of that intense com- 
petition and mutual vindictiveness which before distinguished 
them, they suddenly quite agree. The ‘boots’ of the ‘ Blue 
Boar ’ and the chambermaid of the ‘ Bed Lion ’ embrace, and are 
quite in accord in this — in denouncing the infamy of railroads. 

With regard to the question of education — ever since I 

> Sir William Stirling Maxwell. 

- Poor guiltless T, and can I choose but smile 

When every coxcomb tnows me by my stjde? 

Pojie, Prologue to the Satires, 281- . 
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have been in pubKc life I have done everything I possibly 
could to promote the cause of the education of the people 
generally. I have done so because I have always felt that 
with the limited population of this United Kingdom, compared 
with the great imperial position which it occupies with reference 
to other nations, it is not only our duty, but it is an absolute 
necessity, that we should study to make every man the most 
effective being that education can possibly constitute him. In 
the old wars there used to be a story that one Englishman 
could beat three members of some other nation: but I think 
if we want to maintain our power we ought to make one 
Englishman equal really in the business of life to tliree other 
men that any other nation can furnish. I do not see how 
otherwise, with our limited population, we can fulfil the great 
destiny that I believe waits us, and the great position we 
occupy. Therefore, so far as I am concerned, whether it be a 
far greater advanced system of primary education — whether it 
be that system of competitive esamination which I Iiave ever 
s\ipported, though I am not unconscious of some pedantry with 
which it is accompanied, or whatever may be theoircumsfarjcos, 
I shall ever be its supporter. 

May I be allowed to say, in reference to the subject of 
education generally, that the issue that has been raised is in a 
certain sense a false issue ; but as it touches very great prin- 
ciples and affects the character of the nation, I would say 
myself I do not believe that in this United Kingdom any 
monotonous form of education, founded on a compulsory 
principle of forcing every part of the country to adopt tlic same 
, system, wll be successful. I am not prepared at this moment 
to agree that the same system ought to be extended to every 
part of Her Majesty’s dominions, and to admit that the Hritidi 
nation generally is an uneducated one. So far ns our primary 
etlucation is concerned, there is no doubt that the multiphcity 
of our occupations and tho vnlne of labour has prevente^l that 
comi>leto education in a jirimaty sense which is to be dcsiri-*t. 
But if- you look even to our primary education as corH[>OTtN 
with the primary education of other countries for t urt> 

years, though it may not rc,ach in some respects the idlegitl jjomt s 
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which, other nations have accomplished, still, on the whole, during 
these thu’ty years the advance of England has been greatest. 
But I deny that the education of the people of England entirely 
depends — I am talking now of the general population — on our 
system of primary education. I say that the technical education 
of the English artisan — especially since what we may describe 
as the Albertine movement took place — since Prince Albert first 
laid down those principles and doctrines which have been carried 
into felicitous effect — the technical education of the English 
artisan has been immensely improved. But if you come to 
mere secular education, there is an influence prevalent in 
England which exists in no other country, and which forms in 
a very great degree the character and conduct of the English 
people, and that is the influence of a free press. That influence 
is never considered. The press of this country, conducted by 
whatever party, but, on the whole, conducted with great know- 
ledge, vith great intelligence, and with a high moral feeling, 
imparts a secular education to the people of this country which 
none of the boasted countries vdiich are brought forward as 
models, and which we are called upon to make great efforts to 
equal, can for a moment compete with. 

Grentlemen, I cannot deny that the gi-eat measure which 
has been passed this year will give in some degree a new 
character to the Constitution, and introduce some new powers 
and influences into its play and action. Indeed, to accomplish 
these ends was the object of those who brought it forward." I 
am told, at least I hear every day, that in consequence of the 
change which has been effected one must expect great questions 
to arise. Well, great questions no doubt will arise, and I shall 
be very sorry if great questions should not arise. Great ques- 
tions are a proof that a country is progressing. In a progres- 
sive country change is constant ; and the great question is, not 
whether you should resist change which is inevitable, but 
whether that change should be carried out in deference to the 
manners, the customs, the laws, and the traditions of a people, 
or whether it should be carried out in deference to abstract 
principles, and arbitrary and general doctrines. The one is a 
national system; the other, to give it an epithet, a noble 
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epithet — ^hich, perhaps, it may dese^^e — is a philosophic 
system Both have great advantages the national party i« 
supported hy the fervour of patriotism , the philosophical part} 
has a singul ir exemption from the force of prejudice 

Now, mj lords and gentlemen, I have always considered 
that the Tory party was the national party of England It i'* 
not formed of a combination of ohgarchs and philosophers who 
practise on the sectarian prejudices of a portion of the people 
It IS formed of all classes, fix>m the highest to the most homely, 
and it upholds a senes of mstitut ons that are in theory, and 
ought to be in practice, an embodiment of the national require 
ments and the security of the national nghts ^Mienever the 
Tory party degenerates into an obgarchy, it becomes unpopular , 
w henever the national in«ttitutions do not fulfil their original 
intention, the Tory party becomes odious , but when the peojile 
are led by their natural leaders, and when, by their united 
influence, the national institutions fulfil their onginal intention, 
the Tory party is tnumphant, and then, under Provdienco, 
will secure the prosperity and the power of the countrj 

My lords and gentlemen, the times in which wc Inplien to 
meet are no doubt serious At this moment events maj be 
occurring which may influence the destinj of rurope,and affect 
tilt position of this country But, no doubt, whatever imin*tr} 
may have to regulate the fortunes of this countr}, wintevtr 
maybe their ibilitieo, whatever may he the favouring circum- 
stances the} can command, they arc nothing without the con- 
fidence of the great body of the nation I am the la^t man 
who would for a moment affect to depreciate the diffitidhc*' 
which a Britidi minister has now to meet, or would nttcmpl f' r 
u moment to exaggerate the qualities winch I, or even m} 
colleagues better than myself, posac^s to encounter flicni 
Indeed, when I remember the clementa and intcrc=t« of the < 
British Islo«, so v ist, «!o various, and so cornphratoil , wlm ^ 
even call to recollection the difference of race which, hno **^ 
blended, leav es iignificantcbmactcnHics , when I ncollect t at 
the great majont} of the population of the United Kiny J” 
ever} da\ and depend for their sub'-i-^tinec— their a } 
sub^ieteiKC — on their d nl} lalvour , when I recollt“ct t! e d icaf< 
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marvel of our credit — more Avouderful, in niy opinion, than our 
accumulated capital — the constant collision betAveen those 
ancient institutions that give permanence to the State, and the 
requii'einents of the new populations that arise, and which they 
do not completely or adequately meet — when 1 remember that 
it is upon the common sense, the prudence, and the courage of 
•the community thus circumstanced tliat depends the fate of 
uncounted millions in Asian provinces, and that around the 
globe there is a circle of domest.ic settlements that watch us for 
example and inspiration — when I know that not, a sun rises 
upon a British minister that does not bring him care, and often 
inexpressible anxiety — some unexpected war, a disturbed or 
discontented colony, a pestilence, a famine, a mutiny, a collapse 
of credit, a declining trade, a decaying revenue, perhaps some 
insensate and fantastic conspiracy, I declare 1 often wonder 
Avhere is the strength of thought and tlie fund of feeling that 
are adequate to cope Avith such colossal circumstances. But 
when I withdraw from the pressure of indiAddual interests, and 
take a larger and deeper vieAV of human affairs, I recognise that 
in this countiy, AA'hatever may have been the tumidt and the 
turmoil of noAv many generations, there have ever been three 
master influences that have at all times guided and controlled 
all other powers and passions. And these are Industry, LibeiTy, 
and Religion. So long as this sacred combination influences 
the destiny of this country it Avill not die. History Trill recog- 
nise its life, not record its decline and fall. It Avill say — This 
is a great and understanding people, and it is from such 
materials we make the magnificence of nations and establish 
the splendour of terrestrial thrones. 
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CONSERVATIVE PRINCIPLES 
Speech Manchester, April 3, 1872 

[The gist of this speech lies m tlie one sentence, ‘ Tlie programme 
of the Conservative party is to mamtam the institutions of the 
country ' We have then an exhaustive consideration of the various 
component parts of that constitution, and the advantages of eich 
Some remarks on the umon of Church and State follow, then 
comes the condition of the people, both agricultural and manu 
factunng, unth some reference to the doctrines of Feniamsm, and 
the speech coucKides with a description of the ministr} and their con 
duct of foreign ofioirs, which, whatever its justice, will long bo re- 
membered for its felicitous imagery and biting satire 

It must bo I'cmembcred that m the November of 1871 Sir Charles 
Ddke had delivered a lecture at Newcastle on the cost of Royalty, 
containing statements ivluch he aflorwards retracted ] 

T he right lionounble gentleman gnid Gentlemen, the 
Clnirmun has correctlj reminded you that this is not the 
first time that my ^ oice Ins sounded in this hall Rut that 
was an occasion very different from tlmt winch now assetnhles 
ns together — was nearly thirty years ngo, when I endca\ouriHl 
to support and stimulate tlie flagging energies of nn institution 
in which I thought there were the germs of future refinement 
mtl intcllecUnl ad\antagc to the rising generation of Man- 
chester, ind t-ince I ha\t, been hen, on (Ins occasion I han 
learnt with much gntificntion ihit it is now counted among 
yourmost flonnshmg institiitioiis There was nl«o another nn<l 
more recent occasion wlien the gracious office fell to me to 
distribute among Ibo membera of the 'Mccbanics* Institution 
those pmcs which they bad gaine<l tlirougii their ttudy in 
letters and in science Gt ntlemcn, tlu «<- were ph aung ofhc< 
and if life consisted only of such offices you would not h I'c to 
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complain of it. Bui life lins its masculine duties, and we are 
assemliled here to fulfil some of the most imix)rtaui of these, 
when, as citizens of a free coimtiy, we are assembled together 
to declare onr determination to maintain, to uphold the Con- 
stitution to which we are debtors, in onr opinion, for onr 
freedom and our welfare. 

Gentlemen, there seems at first something incongruous that 
one should be addressing the population of so influential and 
intelligent a county as Lancashire who is not locally connected 
with them, and, gentlemen, I will frankly admit that this 
circumstance did for a long time make me hesitate in accepting 
3’our cordial and generous invitation. Bui, gentlemen, after 
what occurred yesterda}', after recei\'ing more than 200 addresses 
from every part of this great county, after the welcome which 
then greeted me, I feel that I should not be doing justice to 
your feelings, I should not do duty to myself, if I any longer 
considered my presence here to-night to be an act of pre- 
sumption. Gentlemen, though it may not be an act of pre- 
sumption, it still is, I am told, an act of great difficulty. Our 
opjionents assure us that the Conservative party have no political 
programme ; and, therefore, they must look with much satis- 
faction to one whom you honour to-night by considering him 
the leader and representative of your opinions when he comes 
forward, at yom' in\ntation, to express to you what that pro- 
gramme is. The Conservative party are accused of having no 
programme of policy. If by a programme is meant a plan to 
despoil chm-ches and plunder landlords, I admit we have no 
programme. If by a programme is meant a policy which 
assails or menaces every institution and every interest, every 
class and every calling in the country, I admit we have no 
progamme. But if to have a policy ^vith distinct ends, and 
these such as most deeply interest the great body of the nation, 
be a becoming programme for a pobtical iiarty, then, I contend, 
we have an adequate programme, and one which, here or else- 
where, I shall always be prepai-ed to assert and to vindicate. 

Gentlemen, the j)rogramme of the Conservative paify is to 
maintain the Constitution of the country. I have not come 
down to jManchester to deliver an essay on the English Con- 
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stitution ; but wlien the banner of Kepubhc^nism is unfurled — 
■when tbe fundamental pnnciples of our institutions are contro- 
\ erted — I think, perhap«;, it may not be incon\ enient tint I 
should make some few practical remaiks upon the clnncter 
of oui Constitution — upon that monarchy, limited bj the 
co-ordinate authority of Estates of tbe realm, which, under 
the title of Queen, Lords and Commons, has contributed so 
greatly to the prospentj of this country, and with the main- 
tenance of which I belie\e that prosperity is bound up 

Gentlemen, since the settlement of that Constitution, now 
nearly two centimes ago, England has never eiqienenced a 
rev olution, though there is no country m wluch there h is boon 
<50 continuous and such considerable change How is this^ 
Because the wisdom of your forefitUers placed the pnzc of 
supreme power without the sphere of human passions \Mnt- 
ever the struggle of partic-, whatever tlie strife of fiction®, 
whatever the excitement and exaltation of tiie pubbe mind, 
there has always been something in this countr) round wlutli 
all classes and parties could rallj, Tepre‘‘entingthe majesty of tlic 
law, the administration of justice, and mv ol\ mg, at the ®ame tunc, 
the security for every man s rights and the fountain of Iionour4 
Kow, gentlemen, it is well clearlj to comprehend what i® meant 
by a country not having a revolution for two centime® It intan«» 
for that space, tbe unbroken exercise and enjojinent of tlic in- 
genuity of man It means for that sjnte, the eontiQuou® appfic i- 
tion of the di«cov erie*» of «ciencc to his comfort ind convcnicm-< 

It means the accumulation of caintal, the elevation of hboiir, 
the establishment of those admirable factories which cover yur 
distract, the unwearied improveineut of the cultivation of the 
land, which has extracted from a somewhat churlish soil harvests 
more exuberant th in tho«e furnished by lands nearer to th ‘ 
sun It meins tbe continuous ordi r which is tin onlj piruU 
of personal liberty and jolitical right. And jou owe all tiu , 
gentlemen, to tl» Throne 

Tliere is another jKiwerful and most lientficial lonncim 
which IS aho exercised bv the Crown Gciitl‘'mcn, I nni a 
|Mrt\ man I bthcvt that, vnthout pirtj, parfnrri» ntao 

gon mincnt !•* imi^issibU 1 loo' wiion I’arlnrm nt irv g'»vi n * 
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ment as the noblest government in the world, and cerlainly 
the one most suited to England. But. without, the diseijdine 
of political connection, animated by the princijile of private 
honour, I feel certain that a popular Assembly would sink before 
the power or the corruption of a minister. Yet, goullcnKm, 
I am not blind to the faults of party government. It, has one 
great defect.. Parly has a tendcnc}’’ to warp the in1,elligence, 
and there is no minister, however resolved he may be in tre.'it- 
ing a groat public question, who does not hnd some diflienlty 
in emancipating himself from the traditionary ])rcjudice on 
which he has long acted. It is, therefore, a great merit in onr 
Constitution that before a minister introduces a measure to 
Parliament, he imist submit it to an intelligence superior to all 
party, and entirely free from influences of that, character. 

I know it will be said, gentlemen, that, however beautiful 
in theory, the personal influence of the Sovereign is now 
absorbed in the responsibility of the minister. Gent.lemen, I 
think you will find there is grcjit fallacy in this view. Tlie 
]irinciples of the English Constitut.ion do not contem])late the 
absence of personal influence on the j).'!!! of the Sovei’eign ; 
and if they did, the principles of human nature v/oidd ja-event 
the fulfilment of such a theory. Gentlemen, J need not fell 
vou that I am now making on this subject abstract observations 
of o’oueral applicjition to our institutions and our history. lint 
take the cjise of a Sovereign of England vrho accedes to his 
throne at the earliest age the law permits and who enjoys a 
Iona reign — take an instance like that of George III. From 
the earliest moment of his accession that Sovereign is jdaced 
in constant commtmication with the most able statesmen of 
the period, and of all parties. Even with average ability if is 
impossible not to perceive that such a ^Sovereign must s/x/ri 
attain a great mass of political information and political expe- 
rience. Information and experience, gentlemen, whether they 


are possessed by a Sovereign or by the hnmblest of his subjerrts, 
are irresistible in life Yo man vdih the vast resx/onsibxiity 
that devolves upon an English minhrer can aSbrd to treat vrith 
-•nd-'fierence a suggestion that has not occurred to him, or 


indiSerence 
information vdeh 


~Gic-u ne 


not 




previously suj^plioE 
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But, gentlemen, pursue this view of the subject. The longer 
the reigu, the influence of that So\ereign must proportionately 
increa«e. All the illustrious statesmen who sen ed hia j-outli 
disappear. A new generation of public servmts n«es up. 
There is a critical conjuncture in affairs — a moment of per- 
plexity and penl. Then it is that the Soiereign can nppeal to 
a similar state of affairs that occurred perhaps thirty year«i 
before. When all are in doubt among his servants he cm 
quote the advice that was giien by the illustrious men of hi« 
early years, and though he may maintain himself withm the 
strictest limits of the Constitution, who can suppose when such 
information and such suggestions are made by the most cxaltetl 
person in the country that they can be without effect’ ho, 
gentlemen, a minister ivho could venture to treat such in- 
fluence with indifference would not be a Constitutional mini«tcr, 
but an arrogant idiot 

Gentlemen, the influence of the Crown is not confined 
merely to political affairs England is a domestic countrj. 
Here the home is resered and the hearth is sacred. TIk 
nation is represented by a family — the Royal Tamily , and if 
that family is educated with a sen«e of responsibility and i 
sentiment of public duty, it is difficult to exaggerate the 
salutary influence they may exercise over a nation. It is not 
merely an influence upon manners; it is not merely tliat thij 
are a model for refinement and for good taste — they affect the 
heart as well as the mtelligcncc of the jieople , and in the hour 
of public adversity, or in the anxious conjuncture of public afT ur*, 
the nation rallies round the Family and the Throne, and it‘' i-pint 
is animated and sustained by the expression of public affection 

Gentlemen, there is y et one other remark that I would in ilv 
ui>on our monarchy, though, had it not been for recent circum- 
stances, I should have refrained from doing bo An attack has 
recently been made upon theTlirone on account of the co'thnt'-* 
of the institution. Gentlemen, 1 shall not dwell ui>on tlio f“^ 
that if the people of Fiiglmd appreciate the monirchj.ii-* I 
believe they do, ilwonUl be juinful to tin. m that tiic'*" 
ni)d re2>re'cntativp fumly should not Ik nnintaintal wit » 
becoming dignity, or fill m the public tyo a iw’fitmn 
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to some of the nobles of the land. Noi’ -will I insist npon 
uhat is nnquestionahl}’- the fac{,thai the revenues of the Crown 
estates, on which our Sovereign might live with as much right 
as the Duke of Bedford or the Duke of Northumhcrland has to 
his estates, are now paid into the ])uhlic exchequer. All this, 
upon the present occasion, I am not going to insist, upon. 
What I now say is this, that there i.< no sovereignt}^ of any 
first,- rate State which costs so little to the pcojde as the sove- 
reignty of England. T will not compare our Civil List with 
those of European empires, because it is laioum that in amount 
they treble and quadruple it ; but I will compare it with the 
cost of sovereiguty in a republic, and that, a republic with 
which you are intimately acquainted — the republic of the 
United States of America. 

Gentlemen, there is no analog}' between the position of our 
Sovereign, Queen Victoria, and that of the President of the 
United States. The President of the United States is not the 
Sovereign of the United States. There is a very near analogy 
between the position of the President of the United States and 
that of the Prime Minister of England, and both are paid at 
much the same mte — the income of a second-class professional 
man. The Sovereign of the United States is the people; and 
I will now show you what the sovereignty of the United States 
costs. Gentlemeu, you are aware of the Constitution of the 
United States. There are 37 independent States, each with a 
sovereign legislature. Besides these, there is a Confederation 
of States to conduct their external affairs, which consists of 
a House of Eepresentatives and a Senate. There are 285 
members of the House of Eepresentatives, and there are 74 
members of the Senate, making altogether 359 members 
of Congress. Now each member of Congress receives 1,000/. 
sterling per annum. In addition to this he receives an allow- 
ance called ‘ mileage,’ which varies according to the distance 
which he travels, but the aggregate cost of which is about 
30,000/. per annum. That makes 389,000/., almost the 
exact amount of our Civil List. 

But this, gentlemen, will allow you to make only a very 
imperfect estimate of the cost of sovereignty in the United 
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States. Every member of every Legislature in the 37 States 
is also paid. There are, I believe, 5,010 members of State 
Legislatures \rho receive about ^350 per annum each. As 
some of the retiims are imperfect, the average vrhich I liave 
given of expenditure may be rather high, and therefore I have 
not counted the ‘ mileage,* which is also universally allowed. 
5,010 members of State Legislatures at ^350 each make 
^1,753,500, or 350,700L sterling a ye.ar. So you see, gentle- 
men, that the immediate expenditure for the sovereignty of 
the United States is between 7OO,0O0L and 800,0001. a year. 
Gentlemen, I have not time to pursue this interesting theme, 
otherwise I could show you that you have still but imperfectly 
ascertained the cost of sovereignty in a republic. But, gentle- 
men, I cannot resist giving you one further illustration. 

The government of this country is considerably carried on 
by the aid of Royal Commissions. So great is the increase of 
public business that it would be probably impossible for a 
minister to cany on affairs without this assistance. The Queen 
of England can command for these objects the services of the 
most experienced statesmen, and men of the highest position 
in society. If necessary, she can summon to them (Ustingui«hcd 
bcholats or men most celebralod in science and in art : and she 
receives from them services th.at are unpaid. They .are only 
too proud to he described in the Commission as Her Majc«tyV 
* trasty councillors ; ’ and if any member of these Commi«:'ion‘' 
performs some transcendent service*, both of thought and of 
labour, he is munificently rewarded by a public distinction con- 
ferred u|>on Jdm by the Fountain of Jfonoar. Gentlemen^ the 
Government of the United States, lias, I believe, not less availed 
itself of the smaces of Commissions than the Government of 
the United Kingdom ; Imf, in a country wliere there i-' no 
Fountain of Honour, every member of these Commissions is 
paid. 

Gentlemen, I trust I have now made pome siigge-tions f«> 
you respecting the monarchy of England ^^h^ch at least may N* 
BO far serviceable that when we are .scpamt<“<l they may not !v* 
.altogether without advant.age; and now, gentlemen, I would 
&iy something on the subject of the House of f/ml*. It not 
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merely the authority of the Throne that is now disputed, but 
the character and influence of the House of Lords that are held 
up by some to public disregard. G-entlemen, I shall not stop 
for a moment to offer you any proofs of the advantage of a 
Second Chamber ; and for this reason. That subject has been 
discussed now for a century, ever since the establishment of 
the G-overnment of the United States, and all great authorities, 
American, German, French, Italian, have agTeed in this, that a 
Representative Government is impossible without a Second 
Chamber. And it has been, especially of late, maintained by 
great political writers in all countries that the repeated failure of 
what is called the French Republic is mainly to be ascribed to 
its not having a Second Chamber. 

But, gentlemen, however anxious foreign countries have been 
to enjoy this advantage, that anxiety has only been equalled 
by the difficulty which they have found in fulfilling their object. 
How is a Second Chamber to be constituted ? By nominees of 
the sovereign power ? What influence can be exercised by a 
Chamber of nominees? Are they to be bound by popular 
election ? In what manner are they to be elected ? If by the 
same constituency as the popular body, what claim have they, 
under such circumstances, to criticise or to control the decisions 
of that body ? If they are to be elected by a more select body, 
qualified by a higher franchise, there immediately occurs the 
objection, why should the majority be governed by the minority ? 
The United States of America were fortunate in finding a solu- 
tion of this difficulty ; but the United States of America had 
elements to deal with which never occurred before, and never 
probably will occur again, because they formed their illustrious 
Senate from the materials that were offered them by the thirty- 
seven States. We, gentlemen, have the House of Lords, an 
assembly which has historically developed and periodically 
ada^Dted itself to the wants and necessities of the times. 

What, gentlemen, is the first quality which is required in a 
Second Chamber? Without doubt, independence. What is 
the best foundation of independence ? Without doubt, property. 
The Prime Minister of England has only recently told you, and 
I believe he spoke quite accurately, that the average income of 

VOL. II. K K 
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the merobers of tbe House of Lords IS 20,000^ perinnum Of 
course there are some who have more and some who have le 3 , 
but the influence of a public assembly, so far as property is 
concerned, depends upon its aggregate property, which, in the 
present case, is a revenue of 9,000, OOOf a year But, gentle- 
men, you must look to the nature of tins property It is visible 
property, and therefore it is reaponsible property, wluch ei erj 
ratepayer in the room knows to his cost. But, gentlemen, it is 
not only \isible propert} , it is, generally speaking, temtornl 
property , and one of the elements of territorial property 1 
that it is representative “Now, for illustration, suppose — winch 
God forbid — there was no House of Commons, and any English- 
man — I will take him from either end of the island — a Cumber- 
land or a Cornish man, finds himself aggne\ed Tlie Cumbnan 
sa;^s, ‘This conduct I experience is most unjust I know a 
Cumberland man in the House of Lords, the Carl of Carlisle or 
the Earl of Ix^nsdale, I will go to him, he will never see n 
Cumberland man ill treated ’ Tlie Cornish man will saj , * I 
will go to the Lord of Port Eliot , his family have sacrificed 
thcm«elve 3 before tins for the liberties of Englishmen, and h( 
will get justice done me ’ 

But, gentlemen, the charge against the House of Lord-* i< 
that the dignities are hereditary, and we are (old tliat if we 
have a ]Iou«e of Peers they should be peers for life There 
are great authontiea, in fa\our of tins, and even mj noble 
friend ‘ near me the other day gn\e in his adhesion to a hmiti d 
application of this pnnciple Jsow, gentlemen, in the fir^t place 
let me obsene that c\ery peer is a peer for life, as he cannot 
be a peer after his death , but some for life arc siiccee<le<l 
in thtir dignities bj their children The qur'stion an'=e(‘, wl o 
i‘« most rtspoii'siblo — a peer for life whose dignities are not 
descendible, or a jieer for life whose dignities are ht^(Hh^ar^ ? 
iSow, gentlemen, a peer for life is in a \er) strong jxa'ition 
He Mjs, ‘ Here I am , I ha\e got jwwcr and I will excrci e if 
I ha\ e no doubt that, on the whole, a ]>ecr f< r hfc w nhl 1 1 » r- 
< i e It for wliat lit deemed was the public gofxl I/ot n* ^ <^1*^ 
tint But, after all, he might and could cat rti'^e it actvnhng 
‘ LsnlDetlj 
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to hi.« own will. Xobocly can call liiin to account ; lie is in- 
dependent of everybody. But- n jit'or foi- life who.'^e dignitie.s 
de.'^eend is in a very ditVerenl po.sition. lie bas every induce- 
ment. to study public opinion, and, when lie believ<;s it, just, to 
yield; because he naturally feels tliat if the order to wliich lie 
belongs is in constant collision with public opinion, i.he chances 
are that his dignities will not descend to his posterit}-. 

Therefore, gentlemen, 1 am not jirejiared mysi'lf to believe 
that a solution of an}' difficulties in the public mind on this 
subject is to be found by creating peers for life. I know there 
are some i)hiloso})hers who believe that the best substitute 
for the House of Lords would be an assembly formed of ex- 
Governors of Colonics. 1 have not sufficient experience on 
that subject to give a d<'cided o])inion upon it. When the 
Muse of Comedy threw her frolic gnic(' ov('r .‘'•ociety, a retired 
Governor was generally one of the cliaracters in every comedy ; 
and the last of our great actors — who, by the by, was a great, 
favourite at Manehe.ster — Mr. barren, was celebrated for liis 
delineation of the character in question. Whether it be the 
recollection of that performance or not, 1 confess 1 am inclined 
to believe that an English gentleman — bnrn to busine.s.s, mana- 
ging his own estate, administei'ing the affairs of his county, 
mixing with all classes of his fellow-men, now in the hunting 
field, now in the Railway Direction, unaffijcted, unostentatious, 
proud of his ancestors, if they have contributed to the greatness 
•of our common country — is, on the whole, Jiiore likely to form 
a senator agreeable to Engli.sh opinion and English taste than 
any .substitute that has yet been produced. 

Gentlemen, let me make one observation more, on the 
subject of the House of Ijords, before I conclude. There is 
some advantage in political experience. I remember the time 
when there was a similar outcry against the House of Lords, 
but much more intense and powerful ; and, gentlemen, it arose 
from the same cause. A Liberal Government had been in- 
stalled in office, with an immense Liberal majority. They pro- 
posed some violent measures. The House of Lords modified 
some, delayed others, and some they threw out. Instantly 
there was a cry to abolish or to reform the Hou.se of Lords, and 
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the greatest popular orator * that probably ever existed was «ent 
on a pilgrimage over England to excite tbe people in favour of 
this opinion. ^Vhat happened? That happened, gentlemen, 
which may happen to-morrow. Tlle^e^vas a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, The great Liberal majontyramshed. Thebalanceof parties 
was restored. It was discovered that the IIou«e ofI«ords bad be- 
hind them at least half of the English j>eople. ^Ve heard no more 
cries for their abolition or their reform, and before two years 
more passed England was really governed by the Hou«e of Lord-^, 
under the wise influence of the Duke of Wellington and the 
commanding eloquence of Lyndhurst; and such^vas the entlm- 
siasm of the nation in favour of the Second Chamber that at 
every public meeting its health wa« drunk, with the additional 
sentiment, for which we are indebted to one of the most di-tin- 
guishecl members that ever represented the Housse of Common'*,' 

‘ Thank God, there is the House of J/orcL.’ 

Gentlemen, you will perhaps not be surj)ri«cd that, having 
made some lemarks upon the Monarchy and the Hou«e of I/inl'*, 

I should My something respecting that House in vvliich I liave 
literally passed the greater i>aTt of my life and to which I nm 
devotedly attached. It is not likely, therefore, that I ^hoald 
'•ay anything to depreciate the legitimate position and influ- 
ence of the House of Commons, Gentlemen, it is said that 
the diminished power of the Throne and the assailed authority 
of the House of T^ords are owing to the increased po\>cr of the 
House of Commons, and the new position which of late years, 
and especially during the last forty years, it has assumed in the 
Knglisjj Constitution. Gentlemen, the main j*o\ver of the 
House of Commons depends njKm it** command over the jiuhlic 
pur'»e and its control of the iiublic expenditure; and if tint 
power i-' pos.C'Sed by a i>arty which has n large majority in fh»* 
House of I’ommons, the influence of the House of Commons is 
proportionately increacwl, and, under -ome ciroum^tano^"*, !>*•- 

comes more preiloininant. Hut, gentlemen, this i*ower of (Im 

House of Commons fs not a ]*ower which In- fven hv 

any Jlofonn Act, from the day- of Iiortl Grey !n IPS- to 
It i« the j>o\ver which the Hou««* of Commons h\s enjov***! f t 
• O’Conretl 
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centuries — which it has frequently asserted and sometimes even 
tyrannically exercised. Gentlemen, the House of Commons 
represents the constituencies of England, and I am here to 
show yon that no addition to the elements of that constituency 
has placed the House of Commons in a different position with 
regard to the Throne and the House of Lords from that it has 
always constitutionally occupied. 

Gentlemen, we speak now on this subject with great advan- 
tage. We recently have [had published authentic documents 
upon this matter which are highly instructive. We have, for 
example, just published the Census of Great Britain, and we 
are now in possession of the last registration of voters for the 
United Kingdom. Gentlemen, it appears that by the census 
the population at this time is about 32,000,000. It is shown 
by the last registration that, after making the usual deductions 
for deaths, removals, double entries, and so on, the constituency 
of the United Kingdom may be placed at 2,200,000. So, 
gentlemen, it at once appears that there are 30,000,000 people 
in this country who are as much represented by the House of 
Lords as by the House of Commons, and who, for the protec- 
tion of their rights, must depend upon them and the majesty 
• of the Throne. And now, gentlemen, I will tell you what was 
done by the last Eeform Act. 

Lord Grey, in his measure of 1832, which was no doubt a 
statesmanlike measm-e, committed a great and for a time it 
appeared an irretrievable error. By that measure he fortified 
the legitimate influence of the aristocracy ; and accorded to the 
middle classes great and salutaiy fr’anchises ; but he not only 
made no provision for the rej)resentation of the working classes 
in the Constitution, but he absolutely abolished those ancient 
franchises which the working classes had peculiarly enjoyed 
and exercised from time immemoidal. Gentlemen, that was 
the origin of Chartism, and of that electoral uneasiness which 
existed in this country more or less for thuty years. The 
Liberal party, I feel it my duty to say, had not acted fairly by 
this question. In their adversity they held out hopes to the 
working classes, but when they had a strong Government they 
laughed their vows to scorn. In 1848 there was a French 
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Resolution 'and a Republic wa'« e'^tabli'^hed. No one can base 
forgotten vrbat the effect stas m tbis countrj . I remember the 
day svhen not a Troman could lease her hou'C m London, and 
when cannon were planted on Westminster Bndge Wlieu 
Lord Derby became Prime Minister affairs had amsed at suth 
a jiomt that it was of the first moment that the question should 
be sincerely dealt with. He had to encounter great difficulties, 
but he accomplished his purpose with the support of .i united 
party . And, gentlemen, what has been the result ’ A y ear 
ago there was another re\oIution m France, and a Republic 
was again established of the most meuaang character. What 
happened in this country ’ You could not get half a dozen 
men to assemble in a street and grumble. hy ’ Recau*e 
the people had got what they wanted. They were content .ind 
they were grateful. 

But, gentlemen, the Constitution of England is not mcrelj 
a Constitution in State, it i» a Constitution in Clmrch and 
State. The wisest So\ereigns md sutesmen ba\e eicr btcn 
anxious to connect authority with leligjon — «ome to intrea't 
their power, some, perhaps, to mitigate its exercise But the 
same difficulty has been exi>enented m effecting thi-s union 
which has been es^ienenccd in fonmng a Second Cliambtr — 
either the spiritual power has u«uriied upon the ci\il and c'-t i- 
blished a sacerdotal society, or the cnil power has invaded 
successfully the nghts of the spmtual, and tiie ministers of 
religion have been degnded mto stipendianes of the State and 
instruments of the Government. In England we accoinph«li 
this great result by an alliance between Church and State, 
between two originally independent j>owci>. I will not go into 
the history of that .illiante, which ib rather a qui stion for tho'C 
arch eological K>cittie*' which occasionally amU'C md instruct 
the iKiople of this city. Enough forme that this union was 
mide and lias contributed forccntuncs to the ciMli'sdion of 
this country (icntkmen, there is the Kunc iis.iult .igun<t 
the Church of England md the union between the St vte tm‘I 
the Chiirth fts tluri is agani“l the Monarchy and ngun»t tin 

House of I/irtl-. It h ?aul that the « si'tcnceof Ao»H‘o»f>nndy 
pro\e& that tlu (luirchis. i failure. I dnw from tlu*f* pr**- 
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mises an exactly contrary conclnsion ; and I maintain that to 
have secm-ed a national profession of faith with the unlimited 
enjoyment of private judgment in matters spiritual is the solu- 
tion of the most difficult problem, and one of [the triumphs, of 
civilisation. 

It is said that the existence of parties in the Church 
also proves its incompetence. On that matter, too, I enter- 
tain a contrary opinion. Parties have always existed in the 
Church; and some have appealed to them as arguments in 
favom* of its Divine institution, because, in the services and 
doctrines of the Church have been found representatives of 
every mood in the human mind. Those who are influenced by 
ceremonies find consolation in forms which secure to them ‘ the 
beauty of holiness.’ Those who are not satisfied except with 
enthusiasm find in its ministrations the exaltation they require, 
while others who believe that ‘ the anchor of faith ’ can never 
be safely moored except in the dry sands of reason find a 
religion within the pale of the Church which can boast of its 
irrefragable logic and its irresistible evidence. 

Grentlemen, I am inclined sometimes to believe that those 
who advocate the abolition of the union between Church and 
State have not carefully considered the consequences of such a 
course. The Church is a powerful corporation of many millions 
of Her Majesty’s subjects, with a consummate organisation and 
wealth which in its aggregate is vast. Kestricted and con- 
trolled by the State, so powerful a corporation may be only 
fruitful of public advantage, but it becomes a great question what 
might be the consequence of the severance of the controlhng tie 
between these two bodies. The State would be enfeebled, but 
the Church would probably be strengthened. Whether that is 
a result to be desired is a grave question for all men. For my 
own part, I am bound to say that I doubt whether it would be 
favourable to the cause of civil and religious liberty. I know* 
that there is a common idea that if the union between Church 
and State was severed, the wealth of the Chruch would revert 
to the State ; but it would be well to remember that the great 
proportion of ecclesiastical property is the property of indivi- 
duals. Take, for example, the fact that the great mass of 
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Ohurcli patronage is patronage in the hand= of prnate 
That you could not touch mthont compen'-ition to the patron^. 
You have established that principle m your hte Irish hill 
■where theie ivas very little patronage. And m the pre-tiit 
state of the public mind on the subject, there js \eiy htfle 
doubt that there ivould be scarcely a patron in England irre- 

spective of other aid the Ohorch ivould receive— who would not 
dedicate his compensation to the spmtual want® of hu neigh- 
bours. 

It -was computed some years ago that tlie property of the 
Church, in this manner if the union was terminated, wou)d 
not be less than between 80,000,000t, and 90,000,000h; and 
^lnce that period the amount of pni ate propertj dedicated to 
the purposes of the Church has very largely increased. 1 
tlierefore trust that when the occasion offers for the coijatrj to 
speak out, it will speak out m an unmistakable manner on this 
subject; and, recognising the inestimable services of the 
Church, that it ■will call upon the Oo\emment to maintain its 
union with the State. Upon this subject there is one remark I 
would make. Nothing is more surprising to me than the pls» 
on which the present outcry is mide against the Church of 
England. I could not believe that m the nineteenth century 
the charge against the Church of England should be that 
Churchmen, and especially the clergj, had educated the 
people. If I were to fix upon one circiitn‘>tanee more than 
mother which redounded to the honour of Churchmen, it !•*> 
that they should fulfil tliH noble office; and, next to King 
‘the stewards of Divine mjstenes,* I think the greatc-t dis- 
tinction of the clergy is the admirable manner m which thev 
have devoted their live*? and their fortunes to thi-' greatest of 
national objects. 

Gentlemen, j on are well acquainted in thta citv with thia 
tontrover^y. It was in this city — I don’t know whether it wa® 
not in this hall — that that remarkable meeting was held of the 
Xonconfomusts to effect iiniKnrtontalfcrations lu the Dhicatiori 
Act, and you are acquainted with the di®cu®non in I’arhami nt 
which aro®e in con''equenco of that met ting. Gcnt^’cn<''^ ^ 
Imc due and great rc'^jH-ct for the Noncoafomu-t 1>«» 
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-acknowledge tkeir services to their country, nnd though I 
believe that the political reasons whicli mainly called them 
into existence have entirely ceased, it is iinjjossnde not to treat, 
with consideration a body which has been eminent, for its con- 
science, its learning, and it.s patriot i.sm; but I mu.-'t express 
my mortification that, from a feading of envy or of pique, the, 
Nonconformist, body, rather than assist the ('hurch in their 
great enterprise, slmuld absolutely luive become the partisans 
of a merely secular education. I believe myself, gentlemen, 
that without the recognition of a snperint ending j*rovidem*e in 
the affiiirs of this world all national edneation will be di.‘-'ast rous, 
4 tnd I feel confident, that, it is impossible to sto]) at that men* 
recognition. Keligious education is di*maud«‘d by the nation 
generally and by the instincts of human nature. I should like 
to see the Church and the Nonconformists work together; but 
I trust, whatever may be the result, the country will stand by 
the Clmrcb in its etlbrts to maintain tlie religious edneation of 
the people. Gentlemen, I foresee yet trials for tlie Church of 
England; but I am confident in it.s future. I am confifient in 
its futm-e because I believe there is now a very general feeling 
that to be national it must be comprebensive. I will not. use 
the word ‘broad,’ because it is an epilhcl applied to a sy.stem 
with which I have no sympathy, lint I would wish Churchmen, 
and especially the clergy, alway.s to remember that in our 
‘ Father’s Home there arc many mansions,’ and I believe that 
■comprehensive spirit, is perfectly consistent witli the mainten- 
ance of formularies and the belief in dogmas without which 1 
hold no practical religion can exist. 

Gentlemen, I have now endeavoured to express to you my 
general views upon the most important subjects that can in- 
terest Englislunen. They ai'e subjects upon which, in my mind, 
•a man should speak with hankness and clearness to his country- 
men, and although I do not come down here to make a party 
speech, I am bound to say that the manner in which those 
subjects are treated by the leading subject of this realm is to 
me most unsatisfactory. Although the Prime Minister of Eng- 
land is always writing letters and inaldng speeches, and partieu- 
larlyr .on these topics, he seems to me ever to send forth an 
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* uncertain found.’ If i member of Parliament announce^ 
him=elf a Republican, Air. Gladstone takes the earliest op{«)T- 
tunity of dc'cnbing Jam as* a fellow worker’ in public lift. 
If an inconsiderate multitude calls for the abolition or rtfonn 
of the House of I>ords, Air. Gladstone fajs that it is no ca-v 
task, and that he must think once or twice, or perhaps e\»n 
thnee, before lie can undertake it If jour neighlxiur the 
member for Rradfonl, Air. Miall, bnng« fotwartl a motion m 
the House of Commons for the scNenncc of Church and Stati, 
Air, Gladstone assures Mr. Alnll with the utmost courte^J tint 
he belies cs the opinion of the Hou«c of Commons is agnm«t him ; 
but that if "Mr Miall vM«hc3 to influence the House of Common' 
he must ad(lre«s the people out of door* ; whereupon Mr. ^fnll 
iininediatelj < ilK a public meeting, and alleges ns its can e th» 
advice he has just received from the Pnmc AIim«ter 

Rut, gentlemen, after all, the test of ixditical institutions j«t 
the condition of the countrj who«e fortunts tht\ regulate, and 
I do not m« an to evade that test, \ou arc tla inhabitants of nn 
island of no colossal fire , winch, gcognphicallj fix-iking, teas 
intended bj niturc as the ipi*emhge of some Contiiitntal 
rm]uro— either of OauU ind hrankson tlu. other fidi of tin 
Cli mntl, or of Teuton* and Scandinaviuis hejond ihi Otriuau 

•'^ca ‘^uch indeed, and fora long jjenwl, wa* jourearlj Imtorj. 

You were nivade«l ; j on were pillaged md )ou wtn lainqiunil; 
v» t amid all the'O disgraces and vicisHjiudi * there wa* gn !t - 
»U\ f inued that hnglish race vrhuh Ins brought tNvuf a vrrv 
ilifTtrtiU ft it« of affairs Inslt ul of being iu\ iibsl, vour Hu 1 
is jirtjvirlmlh tlu uulj ‘inviolate land’— *tht mvioHte liti 1 
of tin Kigi uid frte’ In-tiad of licmg plundirnl, Jfu havt 
ittrvttcil to voiir fhons all the o-ipital of th* w« rl 1. In- 
►t<*ad of H jng coiupicrisl, vour flag float* on tnanv wafrr*, 
and vour *l »ml ml wav4 •» in < itln r zon« It nnv H 1 tl 
tb» achu vt ment' are dm. I» the rar» that mli ibitfsf if « f»t k 
and not to it- m-iiiuiion* (ii ntl« m< n, in joliM-al m-MluM 

tre the tinl>*lu-»l » xj** n« no. * of a rai'f. ^ » u have « •* d b*' * 

a * K u tv of cH‘»e* Trliirh giv< Mg«ur aud V i-ir* v t » bf'* 1 ' 
no cH‘s i» '* 'O ' a Singh * xclmiv* j •l\il g , an I al’ 

K ^ 'I tla lavx. A t u i« » ** a rt al an^t*** rt v, * ,*^*i t • al' » 
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deserve to enter it. You have not merely a middle class, but 
a hierarchy of middle classes, in which every degree of -wealth,, 
refinement, industry, energy, and enterprise is duly repre- 
sented. 

And now, gentlemen, what is the condition of the great body 
of the people ? In the first place, gentlemen, they have for 
centmies been in the full enjoyment of that which no other 
country in Europe has ever completely attained — complete 
rights of personal freedom. In the second place, there has 
been a gradual, and therefore a wise, distribution on a large 
scale of political rights. Speaking with reference to the indus- 
tries of this great part of the country, I can personally contrast 
it with the condition of the working classes forty years ago. In 
that period they have attained two results — the raising of their 
wages and the diminution of their toil. Increased means and 
increased leisure are the two cmlisers of man. That the work- 
ing classes of Lancashire and Yorkshire have proved not un- 
worthy of these boons may be easily maintained ; but their 
progress and elevation have been during this interval wonder- 
fully aided and assisted by three causes, which are not so dis- 
tinctly attributable to their own energies. The first is the 
revolution in locomotion, which has opened the world to the 
working man, which has enlarged the horizon of his experience, 
increased his knowledge of natm-e and of art, and added im- 
mensely to the salutary recreation, amusement, and pleasure of 
his existence. The second cause is the cheap postage, the 
moral benefits of which cannot be exaggerated. And the third 
is that unshackled press which has furnished him -with endless 
sources of instruction, information, and amusement. 

Gentlemen, if you would permit me, I would now make 
an observation upon another class of the labouring population. 
This is not a civic assembly, although we meet in a city. That 
was for convenience, but the invitation w fich I received was 
to meet the county and aU the boroughs o-- Lancashire ; and I 
wish to make a few observations upon the condition of the 
agi’i cultural labourer. That is a subject which now greatl}' 
attracts public attention. And, in the first place, to prevent 
any misconception, I beg to express my opinion that an agri— 
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cultunl 1 ibonrer his is mnch nght to combine for the better^ 
mg of his condition as i mmufictunug hbourer or ivorktr in 
mt t ils If the ciusos of liis combuntion ire nitunl — tbit i^ 
t » •‘ij, if the} irise from Iiia own fechng-* md from the iieces- 
~Uie3 011113 own condition, the combuntion will end in rt suits 
inutuaU^ beneficiil to tmJ>lo\cr^ and emplo^td If, on the 
other bind, it is fictitious and be IS icted upon b_y txtnncous 
intUicnces ind extnncous idea**, the combuntion wiU jirodiice, 
I ft'-ir, inueh loss and mi‘‘trj liotK to empIo\er» and tmplo^td; 
ind after a time he will find himself in i similar or in a wor«e 

JKJSltlOU 

Oentlemen, in my opinion the fmiiers of I nglincl, as i 
UkU, cmnot ifford to pay higher \r\gcs thin tbty do, and 
those who will answer me by s tying that they mu^t find tluir 
ibihty by the deduction of rents art, 1 think, imoUing tlum- 
sihtswith economic Liws which may pro\e too difilcult for 
them to tope with The profits of a fanner are very modenti 
rill interest upon <ripit d invested m Imd is the pmallc‘«t that 
inv propertv furnishes Iht fmner vtill have his profits and 
tin investor m land wall have his interest, even though tiny 
liny Ik. oblainul at the co t of changing the modi of the 
< iltivation of the country Gentlemen, 1 should ilcipU rigrct 
It rec the tillage of this country rtdueeil, and a riTurrenei to 
|Kisturt take place I should rtgret it princij‘.dl\ on account 
tf ih* agrituUural lalKiimr'* thcinseUfs 'Ihnr nnrfrun«l« 
e dl tlum lltnlge, niid describe tin in ns a stolid ran I inn^t 
«av that, friiTii iny exiKrnenc< of thun, they are siiffieiuitU 
shrewtl nod tjun to reason I would mv to t) em with n- 
I th nc* , ns the grt ai Ath» man ^ ml tt* tin ‘'jmrtaii who rx drlyr 
its,id,-d him, * 3«trikt , but hear inc * 

1 irjt, a clmngr in th« cultivation of the sod of this tsmntry 
« mill N vtrv nijunous to the lalKinnng eh«s ; and 
1 am of 1 1 im m that that class instrul of being statimvarv 1 1 * 
iitid*,ifiu* n» imivb pro^t *« ns tin neanufa* tnring 
CO i»id laPe J r\*grrti thirmg tin last f»flv vrar* Manv |-‘f- 
*Mis wnt< anl rj-nk nUmt the ngrKulturnl lil'ourrr witli t 
Ki|nrfet* a kiuwl**<Jg, of iji* Cl n btion a* i* de-ifab*'' Tl«’r 
1 tin clwavs as a 1 umau I'^mg wlo m rverv for* • f tt** 
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country finds himself in an identical condition. Now, on the 
contrary there is no class of labourers in which there is gi-eater 
variety of condition than that of the agricultiual labom-ers. 
It changes from north to south, from east to west, and from 
county to county. It changes even in the same county, where 
there is an alteration of soil and of configuration. The hind in 
Northumberland is in a very different condition from the 
famous Dorsetshire labom’er — the tiller of the soil in Lincoln- 
shhe is different from his fellow agricultm’ist in Sussex. 
What the effect of manufactures is upon the agricultural dis- 
tricts in their neighbourhood it would be presumption in me 
to dwell upon — your own experience must tell you whether 
the agricultural labourer in North Lancashire, for example, 
has had no rise in wages and no diminution in toil. Take the 
ease of the Dorsetshire labourer — the whole of the agricul- 
tural labom’ers on the south-western coast of England for a 
very long period worked only half the time of the labourers 
in other parts of England, and received only half the wages. 

In the experience of many, I dare say, who are here pre- 
sent, even thirty years ago a Dorsetshire labourer never worked 
after three o’clock in the day ; and why ? Because the whole 
of that part of England was demoralised by smuggling. No 
one worked after three o’clock in the day for a very good reason 
— because he had to work at night. No farmer allowed his- 
team to be employed after three o’clock, because he reserved 
his horses to take his illicit cargo at night and carry it rapidly 
into' theunterior. Therefore, as the men were employed and 
remunerated otherwise, they got into a habit of half work and 
half play so far as the land was concerned, and when smug- 
ghng was abolished— and it has only been abolished for thirty 
years — these imperfect habits of labour continued, and do even 
now continue to a great extent. That is the origin of the- 
condition of the agricultural labourer in the south-western part 
of England. 

But now, gentlemen, I want to test the condition of the 
agricultiual labourer generally ; and I will take a part of Eng- 
land -with which I am familiar, and can speak as to the accuracy 
of the facts — I mean the group described as the south-midland 
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countic- Tlie condition-, of lilwur tlitre ire tlie <;nme, o- 
prctt) neirh t!ie «'iinc, throughout. The group tm\ l>e de- 
scribed o strictly ngricuUunl commanitj, -ind thei imbrut 
n population of probnbly i million and n half. Xow, I ln\L no 
bc'itntion in «i>ing tint the improvement in their lot dunng 
the lost fort) years Ins been progre—ive and is remarkable I 
attribute it to three cau«ee. In the first place, tht ri«t. in 
their money wigcs i- no les^ thin fifteen jior CLiit. Tlie second 
great can=( of their improvement is tlit ilmost tot il dis ipptar- 
incc of excessive and ctlnnsting toil, from the genenl in- 
troduction of maclunirv f don’t know whether I (ould git i 
couple of men who could, or, if tho^ could, would thrisli a hxid 
Ilf wheat in m\ neighlwurhood The third great cau-c which 
ins imjirovcd their condition i« the ver^ general, not to *a\ 
universal, institution of allotment ground- Xovr, gentltrnni. 
when I find that this Ins been the course of affairs m our virj 
constdenbk and ptrictU agncultiinl iMirtion of the coimln, 
where tlnri Invi been no cxctjitioinl circnin-tunccs, hk« 
smuggling, to dograch and dcmonlive the nee, I cannot resi«t 
*lu conviction that the condition of the ngneniturd lalxmrt r*, 
iiisli ad of tving “tationarv, as we are coustantlv told h) thi>s»* 
MOt icfiuamtcd witli thcin,lnsUen oneofprogrc'Sive improvi- 
mint, and tint in tho«o counties — -md tin} are man} — alun 
till Flimulating infinence of a inaniifictnnng iieiglil>t>nrhoo<l 
a<ts nj>on lh» land, the generd conclusion at vrliich I amv* »« 
that tin ngricnUunl lalxnin r Ins had his ulnri in tin adv inr» 

4 f intminl prosj*ent}. 

G< nth inin, T am n t hen to maintain that then Miiftfun^ 
to Ik doni toiiuna** the win-l*eing of the working ilas«'-« « f 
this cuintrv, g4 m rdlv fiH-aking Thin n not a -ingU cli''* 
in tl « <mmtrv whuli i- not Mi<c«]itible of iinjirovim* i * ; at t 
that makr< ilu hh and itiimatKnof our mkuIv. Ihit m ah 
wi il * we mti-’ n m mK r, k mv mble frn ml toll i!r‘i it 
I IV* rpK 1, tint mu h *1 jk mis ii|*iii th*. w »rkjng rli-** « tl ef j- 
- » , and ithv I kn » of flt< v irking rh<‘e< u: 

nnk« » ni*- *nr* tha* t! v vnll r> *]to id 'tf I 

« av 1- « Xj- # -1 ft' u tl a* kvinpitliv U-i*** mc’j*- > *I -1 
u n dn'it ‘'•m f ’I t the j «s nl dav ; at 1, t i t‘ 1 * 
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place, no inconsiderable results may be obtained by judicious 
•and prudent legislation. But, gentlemen, in attempting to 
legislate upon social matters the great object is to be practical 
— to have before us some distinct aims and some distinct means 
by which they can be accomplished. 

Grentlemen, I think pubhc attention as regards these matters 
•ought to be concentrated upon sanitary legislation. That is a 
wide subject, and, if properly treated, comprises almost ever}^ 
•consideration which has a just claim upon legislative interfer- 
-ence. Pure air, pure water, the inspection of unhealthy habi- 
'tations, the adulteration of food, these and many kindred 
'matters may be legitimately dealt with by the Legislature ; and 
I am bound to say the Legislatm-e is not idle upon them; 
for we have at this time two important measures before Parlia- 
ment on the subject. One — by a late colleague of mine. Sir 
•Charles Adderley — is a large and comprehensive- measure, 
founded upon a sure basis, for it consolidates all existing 
public Acts and improves them. A prejudice has been raised 
against that inoposal, by stating that it interferes with the 
private Acts of the great towns. I take this opportunity of 
contradicting that. The Bill of Sir Charles Adderley does not 
touch the Acts of the great towns. It only allows them if 
they think fit to avail themselves of its new provisions. 

The other measure, by the Grovernment, is of a partial 
-character. What it comprises is good, so far as it goes, 
but it shrinks from that bold consolidation of existing Acts 
which I think one of the great merits of Sir Charles Adderley’s 
Bill, which x^ermits us to become acquainted with how much 
may be done in favom: of sanitary imj)rovement by existing 
provisions. Grentlemen, I cannot im^Dress ux)on you too strongly 
my con'dction of the importance of the Legislatm-e and society 
uniting together in favom- of these important results. A great 
scholar and a great -wit, 300 years ago, said that, in his ojDinion, 
there was a great mistake in the Vulgate, which as you all 
know is the Latin translation of the Holy Scriptures, and that, 
instead of saying ‘Vanity of vanities, all is vanity’ — VanitcLS 
va/nitcitu'in, oinnicv VG,ovltcis — the wise and witty King really 
-said Sanitas sanitahcm, omnia sanitas. Gentlemen, it is 
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impossible to oven ite the importance of the subject Afterill^ 
the first considentiou of a mmister should be the health of 
the people A land may be covered with histone trophie , 
with museums of science and gallenes of art, with unuei>itie^ 
and with libraries, the people may be emhsed and ingenious , 
the countrj maj be even famous m the annals and action of 
the world, but, gentlemen if the population eierj ten jear?* 
decrease's, and the stature of the race everyten years dimini«he«, 
the hi'ton of that country will soon be the history of the pa«t 
Gentlemen, I said I had not come here to make a party 
speech I hai e addressed you upon subjects of grave, and I will 
\ enture to belie\ e of general, interest , but to be here and 
altogether silent upon the present state of public iffairs would 
not be respectful to you, and, perhaj s, on tlie whole, would be 
thought incongruous Gentlemen, I cannot pretend tliat oiir 
position either at home or abroad is m my opinion 6ati«fio 
torj At home, at a penod of immense pro'?penty, with a 
people contented and naturally loyal, we find to our surprise 
the mo«t extra! igant doctrines profes«ed and the fundamental 
principle of our most valuable institutions impugned, and that 
too by 1 er ons of some authonty Gentlemen, this startling m 
consistency is accounted for, in my mind, bj the circumstance 
under which the present Admimstration was formed It i« the 
fir^t instance m my knowledge of a Bnti'»h Administntioii 
being av owedly formed on a principle of vaolence It is unne 
cessarj for me to remind you of the eircuni'stance's winch pre- 
ceded the formation of that Government Aou were the 
principal «cene and theatre of the development of state^Tnan'^lnp 
that then occurred Aou witncs«*ed the incubation of the 
portentous birth Aon remember when jou were informcil 
that the policy to «ecnre the pro’spienty of Ireland and the 
content of In'^hmen wa« a policy of 'sicnlege and confiscation 
Gentlemen, when Ireland was placed under the wi«e and able 
administration of Ixinl Abereom, Ireland was pro-sporoiis, and I 
inaj paj content Hut there happened at that time a verv 
peenbar conjuncture iii jvolitics Hio civil v\ar in Atnerica had 
just ceased , and a hand of mihtarj idvcnturer — P< le Itah m®, 
and mans In hinen— comotted at ^evv Aork a con«[inO t * 
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invade Ireland, with the belief ihat the vholc couni ry would 
rise to welcome them, llow ihat conspiracy was bailled — how 
those plots were confounded, I need not now remind you. For 
that we were mainly indebted to ihc eminent qualifies of a 
great man who has jusi left us. You remember how the con- 
stituencies were appealed to to vote against the Government 
who had made so unlit an a])point incut as ihat of Lord I\Iayo io 
the Yiceroy^alty of India. It was by his great qualities when 
Secretary for Ireland, by his vigilance, his courage, his iiaiieuce, 
and his perseverance that this conspiracy was defeated. Never 
was a minister better informed, lie knew what was going on 
at New York just as well as what was going on in the city of 
Dublin. 

When the Fenian conspiracy had been entirel}' put down, 
it became necessary to consider ihe policy wliich it was 
expedient to pm'sue in Ireland ; and it seemed io us at that 
time that what Ireland required after all ihe excitement which 
it had experienced was a policy which should largely develope 
its material resources. There were one or two subjecls of a 
different character, which, for the advantage of ihe Slate, if 
would have been desu-able to have settled, if ihat could have 
been effected with a general concun-ence of both ihc great 
parties in that country. Had we remained in office, that would 
have been done. But we were destined to quit it, and we 
quitted it without a murmur. The policy of our successors was 
different. Their specific was to despoil churches and jilunder 
landlords, and what has been the result ? Sedition rampant, 
treason thinly veiled, and whenever a vacancy occurs in the 
representation a candidate is returned pledged to the disruption 
of the realm. Her Majesty’s new ministers proceeded in their 
career like a body of men under the influence of some deliiious 
di-ug. Not satiated with the spoliation and anarchy of Ireland, 
they began to attack every institution and every interest, every 
class and calling in the country. 

It is curious to observe their course. They took into hand 
the Army. What have they done ? I will not comment on 
what they have done. I will historically state it, and leave you 
to draw the inference. So long as Constitutional England has 

VOL. II. L L 
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existed) there has been a jealousy among all classes against the 
existence of a standing army. As our Empire expanded, and 
the existence of a large body of disciplined troojis became a 
necessity, every precaution \ras taken to prevent the danger to 
our liberties which a standing army involved. It was a first 
principle not to concentrate in the island any overwhelming 
number of troops, and a considerable portion was distributed in 
the colonies. Care was taken that the troops generally should 
be officered by a class of men deeply interested in the property 
and the liberties of England. So extreme was the jealousy that 
the relations between that once constitutional force, the militia, 
and the Sovereign were rigidly guarded, and it was carefully 
placed under local influences. All this is changed. We have 
a standing army of large amount, quartered and brigaded and 
encamped permanently in England, and fed by a considerable 
and constantly increasing Reserve. It will in due time be offi- 
cered by a class of men eminently scientific, but with no rela- 
tions necessarily with society ; while the militia is withdrawn 
from all local influences, and placed under the immediate com- 
mand of the Secretary of War. Thus, in the nineteenth century, 
we have a large standing army established in England, contrary 
to all the traditions of the land, and that by a Liberal Govern- 
ment, and with the warm acclamations of the Liberal party. 

liCt look what they have done with the Admiralty. 
You remember, in this county especially, tlie deniintiations of 
the profligate expenditure of the Conservative Gov emment, and 
you have since had an opportunity of comparing it with the 
gentler burden of Liberal eslnnale=. The Jfavy was not merely 
an instance of profligate expenditure, but of incompetent and 
inadeqviate management. A great revolution was promised in 
its administration. A gentleman,* almost unknown to English 
politics, was strangely preferred to one of the highest places in 
tlie councils of Her IHajesty. He set to at lu’s (ask with nilhlc'*s 
activity. The Consultative Oonncil, under which A’ebon IjjuI 
gained tdl bis victories, was clissolvevl. Tim Secretaryship of 
the Admiralty, nn office which exercised a complete sujK-'rvbton 
over every division of that great department — an office which 
' 3tr. Chillier*. 
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•was to the Admiralty what the Secretary of State is to the 
IviBgdom, ^Yhieh, in the qualities which it required and the 
duties which it fulfilled was rightly a stepping-stone to the 
Cabinet, as in the instances of Tjord Halifax, Lord Herbert, and 
many others — was reduced to absolute insignificance. Even tlu' 
office of Control, which of all others required a position of inde- 
pendence, and on which the safety of the Navy mainly dejiended, 
was deprived of all its important attributes. For two years the 
Opposition called the attention of Parliament to these dest.ruc- 
tive changes, but Parliament and the nation were alike insen- 
sible. Full of other business, they could not give a thought to 
what they looked upon merely as captious criticism, ft requires 
a gi’eat disaster to command the attention of England ; and 
when the ‘ Captain ’ was lost, and when thej' had the detail of tlu- 
perilous voyage of the ‘ Megcera/ then public indignation de- 
manded a complete change in this renovating administration of 
the Navy. 

And what has occuiTed? It is only a few woelcs since 
that in the House of Commons I heard the naval statement 
made by a new First Lord,' and it consisted onl}^ of the 
rescinding of all the revolutionary changes of his predecessor, 
the mischief of every one of which during the last two years 
has been pressed upon the attention of Parliament and the 
country by that constitutional and necessary body the Opposi- 
tion. Gentlemen, it will not do for me — considering the time 
I have already occupied, and there are still some subjects of 
importance that must be touched — to dwell upon any of the 
other similar topics of which there is a rich abundance. I doubt 
not there is in this hall more than one farmer who has been 
alarmed by the suggestion that his agricultural macliinery 
should be taxed.- I doubt not there is in this hall more than 
one publican who remembers that last year an Act of Parlia- 
ment was introduced to denounce him as a ‘ sinner.’ I doubt 
not there are in this hall a widow and an orphan who remember 
the profligate proposition to plunder their lonely heritage.® 

' IMr. Gosclien, 

^ S\iggestea by Sir. Lowe, the Chancellor of the Bxcheqncr. 

=* Allusion to the proposal for taxing charities. 
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But, gentlemen, as time advanced it nns not difficult to 
i)ejrceive that extravagance -was being substituted for energy by 
the Government. The unnatural stimulus was subsiding. 
Their x^arosysms ended in prostration. ‘ 'Some took refuge in 
melancholy, and their eminent chief alternated between a 
menace and a sigh. As I sat opposite the Treasury Bench the 
ministers reminded me of one of those marine landscapes not 
very unusual on the coasts of South America. You behold a 
range of exhausted volcanoes. Not a flame flickers on a single 
pallid crest. But the situation is still dangerous. There are, 
occasional earthquakes, and ever and anon the dark rumbling 
of the sea. - 

But, gentlemen, there is one other topic on which I must 
touch. If the management of our domestic affairs has been 
founded upon a principle of violence, that certainly cannot be 
alleged against the management of our external relations. I 
know the difficulty of addressing a body of Englishmen on 
these topics. The very i)hrase ‘foreign affairs^ makes an 
Englishman convinced that I am about to treat of subjects with 
which he lias no concern. Unhappily, the relations of England 
to the rest of the world, which are * foreign affairs,' arc the 
matters which most influence his lot. Upon them depends 
the increase or reduction of taxation. Upon them depends 
the enjoyment or the embarrassment of his industry. And 
yet, though so momentous arc the consequences of the mis- 
management of o\ir foreign relations, no one thinks of them 
till the mischief occurs, and then it is found how the most 
vit.al consequences have been occasioned by mere inadver- 
tence. 

I will illustrate this point by two anecdotes. Since I have 
been in public life there has been for this country a great 
calamity and there is a great danger, and both might have bccu 
avoided. The calamity was the Crimean War, You know what 
were the consequences of the Crimean War — a great addition to 
your debt, an enormous addition to your taxation, a cost more 
precious than yoxir treasure — the best blood of England. Half 
a million of men, I l)eliove, j>erishcd in that great undertaking. 
Nor arc the evil consequences of that war adeqnately described 
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by vrlvat I have said. All tlie disorders and disturbances of 
Em-ope, those immense annaments that are an incubus on 
national industry and the great obstacle to progressive civilisa- 
tion, may be traced and justly attributed to the Crimean War. 
And yet the Ciameau War need never have occurred. When 
Lord Derby acceded to office, against his own wishes, in 1852, 
the Liberal party most unconstitutionally forced him to dissolve 
Parliament at a certain time by stopping the su])plies, or at 
least by limiting the period for which they were voted. There 
was not a single reason to justify that course, for Lord Dciby 
had only accepted office, having once declined it, on the renewed 
application of his Sovereign. The country, at the dissolution, 
increased the power of the Conservative party, but did not give 
to Lord Derby a majority, and he had to retire from power. 
There was not the slightest chance of a Crimean War when we 
retired from office ; but the Emperor of Kiissia, believing that 
the successor of Lord Derby was no enemy to Russian aggres- 
sion in the East, commenced those proceedings, with the result 
of which you are familiar. I speak of what I know, not of what 
I believe, but of what I have evidence in my possession to prove 
— that the Crimean War would never have happened if Lord 
Derby had remained in office.' 

The great danger is the present state of om* relations with 
the United States. When I acceded to office I did so, so far 
as regarded the United States of America, with some advantage. 
During the whole of the Civil War in America both my noble 
friend near me and I had maintained a strict and fair neutrality. 
This was fully appreciated by the Government of the United 
States, and they expressed their wish that with om’ aid the 
settlement of all differences between the two Governments 
should be accomplished. They sent here a plenipotentiaiy,^ an 
honourable gentleman, very intelligent and possessing general 
confidence. My noble friend near me, with great ability, nego- 
tiated a treaty for the settlement of all these claims. He was 
the first minister who ^noposed to refer them to arbitration, and 
the treaty was signed by the American Government. It was 

* Bo tliooght Mr. Cobden, see Zi/e, by Mr. Morley, v, ii. p, 127. 

- Mr. Eeverdy Johnson. 
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Signed, I think, oii!N’o\ ember 10tli,on the eve o£ thediscolution 
of Parliament The borough elecbons that first occurred pro\ed 
what would be the fate of the ministry, and the moment they were 
known in America the Amenean Gov ernment announced that 
Air Rev erdy Johnson had mistaken his instnictions, and the^ 
could not present the treaty to the Senate for its sanction — the 
sanction of which there had been previously no doubt 

But the fact is that, as mthe case of the Crimean AVar, it was 
supposed th it our successors would be fav ourahle ixy Russian 
aggression, so it was supposed that by the accession to office of 
Air Gladstone and a gentleman you know well, Air Bnght, 
the American claims would be considered in a very different 
spmt How they have been considered is a subject which, no 
doubt, occupies deeply the minds of the people of luncashire 
Now, gentlemen, observe this — the question of the Black Sea 
inv olv ed in the Cnmean AVar, the question of the Amencan 
claims involved in our negotiations with Air Tohn«on,are the 
two questions that have again turned up, and have been the 
two great questions that have been under the management of 
Ins Government 

How have they treated them? Pnnee Gortachakoff, think- 
ing he saw an opportunity, announced his determination to 
break from the Treaty of Pans, ind terminate all the conditions 
hostile to Russia which had been the result of the Cnmean A1 nr 
ANTiat was the first movement on the part of our Government is 
at present a mj stcr^ This we know, that they selected the 
most rising diplomatist* of the da^, and sent him to Prince Bis- 
marck with a declaration that the j>oIicy of Russia, if jiersistcd 
n, was war with 1 ngland Now, gentlemen, there was not the 
^lightest chance of Rus&ia going to war with Pnglaud, and no 
ncces ity, vs I shall always maintain, of Fngland going to war 
with Rus la I believe I am not wrong in stating that the 
Russian Government were prcparctl to withdraw from tlie ix’ i- 
tion Ihcj had rvshly taken, but suddenl} Hir Afajesfj s 
Govcmiiieut, to use a technical phri'c, threw over iht p!ei»|' 0 - 
Icntnrj, and, instead of threatening war if the Trt it> of Pans 
was Molitedjtlitv agreed to annngcm<nt9 b} winch theviohtmn 
« Mr Oa Tn *clL 
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-of that treaty should be sanctioned by England, and, in tluj 
form of a congress, they showed themselves gunianleeing their 
own humiliation. 

That jSIr. Odo Russell made no mislake is quite obvious, 
because he has since been selected to be Her IMajesly's 
ambassador at the most important Court of Euro])e.’ ffenile- 
men, what will be the consequence of this extraordinary wealc- 
ness on the part of the British Government, it is difficult to 
foresee. Already we hear that Sebasto])ol is to be rc-forli- 
tied, nbr can any man doubt that the entire command of the 
Black Sea will soon be in the possession of Russia. I'lie time 
may not be distant when we inay^ hear of the Russian Power 
in the Persian Gulf, and what effect that, may have u]ion the 
dominions of England and iqmn those possessions on the )»ro- 
ductions of which you cveiy year more and inorc de])cnd, are 
questions upon which it will be well for you on proper occasions 
to meditate. 

I come now to that question which most deeply interests 
you at this moment, and that is oiir relations with the United 
States. I approved the Goveniment refemng this question to 
ai-bitration. It was only following the policy of Lord Stanley. 
jMy noble friend disapproved the negotiat ions being carried on 
at Washington, I confess that I would willingly have ])er- 
suaded myself that this was not a mistake, but reflection has 
convinced me that my noble friend was light. I remem- 
ber the successful negotiation of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty by 
Sir Henry Bulwer. I flattered myself that treaties at Bffish- 
ington might be successfully negotiated ; but I agi-ee with my 
noble friend that his general view was far more sound than my 
own. But no one when that Commission was sent foith for a 
moment could anticipate the course of their conduct under the 
strict injunctions of the Government. We believed that Com- 
mission was sent to ascertain what points should be submitted 
to arbitration, to be decided , by the principles of the law of 
nations. We had not the slightest idea that that Commission 
was sent with power and instractions to alter the law of nations 
itself. When that result was announced we expressed oiu’. entire 

’ Court of Berlin. 
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di^ipprob-iUon , nnd ret trusting to the repre entations of the- 
Government that matters -were concluded sntisfacfonlj, vre had 
to decide whether it \ns wise, if the great result vr\s> obtained, 
to wrangle upon jioiuts, however important, «uch a those to 
which I have referred 

Gentlemen, it api>ears that, though all jiarts of England 
were ready to make tho e sacrifices, the two negotiating «tatea 
-—the Government of the United Kingdom and the Goa em- 
inent of the United State — placed a different interpretation 
upon the treaty when the time had amietl to put its pro- 
visions into practice Gentlemen, in mv mind, and in the 
opinion of mj noble fiiend near me, there wa but one cour«e 
to take under the circmnstanee , painful a<< it might be, and 
that was at once to appeal to the good feehng and gootl s«.ii«t 
of the United State , and, stating the difficulty, to mvitc con- 
fidential conference whether it might not be removed Bdt 
Her Afajesty^ Government took a diffl rent course OnPecem- 
ber 15 Her Majestv’s Goveroment were aware of a contrary 
interpretation being placed on the tmtv of Washington by the 
American Government The Prune Minister received a cop\ 
of their counter ca«e, and he confessed he had neier read it 
lie bad a considerable number of copie «ent to him to di— 
tribute among hi colleague , and you remember, probably, the 
remarkable statement m which he mfonned the House (hat he 
had distributed those copies toevenbodv except those forwbom 
they were intended 

Time went on, and the adverse interpretation of the 
Amencan Goyemment oozed out, and was noticed hv the 
press Public alarm and public indignation wen. excitwl, 
and it was onl} «eien week" afterward , on tho \erytvt of the 
meeting of Parliament — some twentv-four hour" Ix-fon. thi 
meeting of Parliament — that Her "Mijc ty«« Gortmrntnt filt 
they were ab"olutelv obbged to make a * fn ndU communica- 
tion* to thekmtcal ‘-tates that thev had amietlat an mfer- 
jrttatxou <f the treaty the rcacr«e of tliat of the Amennn 
Government Mhat was tht portion of the Ameneau Govern- 
ment ^ Seien week- Jn/J withoat tl pirfaum? 

tl e "lightest intimation from Her Maje'tv ministers Tl ^*1 
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liad circulated their cuse throughout the world. ' Tlicy lind' 
translated it into every European language. It had been sent, 
to every court and cabinet, to every sovereign and jn’iine 
minister. It was impossible for the American Government, to 
recede from their position, even if they had believed it to be 
an erroneous one. And then, to aggravate the difficulty, the 
Prime Alinister goes down to Parliament, (h'clarcs that there is 
only one intei’iwetation to Ije placed on the treaty, and defies 
and attacks everybod}’ who believes it susceptible of anot her. 

"Was there ever such a combination of negligence and blun- 
dering ? And now, gentlemen, what is about, to happen ? All 
we know is that Her hlajesty’s ministers are doing everything 
in their power to evade the cognisance and criticism of Parlia- 
ment. Thej' have received an answer to their ^ friendly com- 
munication ; ' of which, I believe, it has been ascertained that 
the American G-oveniment adhere to their interpretation ; and 
yet they prolong the controversy. What is about to occur it 
is unnecessary for one to predict; but if it be this — if after a 
fruitless ratiocination worthy of a schoolman, we ultimately 
agree so far to the intequ'ctation of t he American Government 
as to submit the whole case to arbitration, with feeble reserva- 
tion of a protest if it be decided against us, I venture to say 
that we shall be entering on a course not more distinguished b}’' 
its feebleness than by its impending peril. There is before us 
every prospect of the same incompetence that distinguished our 
negotiations respecting the independence of the Black Sea 
and I fear that there is every chance that this incompetence 
will be sealed by our ultimately acknowledging these indirect 
claims of the United States, which, both as regards principle 
and practical results, are fraught with the utmost danger to- 
this country. 

G-entlemen, don’t suppose, because I counsel firmness and 
decision at the right moment, that I am of that school of 
statesmen who are favourable to a turbulent and aggressive 
diplomacy. I have resisted it during a great part of my life.. 

I am not unaware that the relations of England to Europe have 
undergone a vast change during the centm’y that has just 
elapsed. The relations’ of England to Europe are not the same- 
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as they were in the days of Lonl Chatham or Frederick the 
Gieat. The Queen of England has become the So\ereign of 
the most powerful of Onental States. On the other side of the 
globe there are now establishments belonging to her, teeming 
with wealth and population, which will, in due time, exerche 
their influence o\er the distribution of power. The old esta- 
blishments of this country, now the United States of America, 
throw their lengthening shades o\er the Atlantic, which mis 
with European waters. These are vast and nov el elements in the 
distnbution of power. I acknowledge that the policy of England 
with respect to Europe should be a }x>licy of reserve, but proud 
reserve; and in answer to those statesmen — those mistaken 
statesmen who have intimated the decay of the power of 
England and the decline of its lesources,! express here my con- 
fident conviction that theic never was a moment in our history 
when the power of England wis vogreatand herresourcessova'^h 
and inexhaustible. 

And yet, gentlemen, it is not merely our fleets and 
armies, our powerful artillery, our accumulated capital, and 
oui unlimited credit on which I so mucli depend, as upon thit 
unbroken spirit of her people, which I bcliciewas ne\cr prouder 
of the Imperial country to which they belong. Gentlemen, it 
18 to that spirit that I above all tilings trust. I look upon the 
people of Lancashire as a fair representative of the people of 
England. I think the manner in which they In\t invited nu 
here, locally a stranger, to receive the expre'S'ion of thcirconlud 
sympathy, and only becau«« they iccogni< 5 e «ome effort on my 
2).irt to maijjtajn the gnatne'w of iJjojr rountiyv is evidence of 
the spmt of tho land. I must axpre^''' to you again my dccji 
sense of the generous manner in which you have welcomed me, 
and m which you have jicnmttcd me to cxjires'! toyoumy views 
upon puhht .iff liTb. Pi-oiid of your confidence and cncotinged 
by your syinisatby, I now deliver toyou,a 8 my last vvonls, the 
rau'O of the Tory Party, tljc English Constitution, and of the 
JJntieh 1 -mpirc. 
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CONSERVATIVE AND LIBERAL PRINCIPLES. 

Speech at Crystal Palace, June 24, 1872. 

[The lecture delivered by Sh* Charles Dilke at Newcastle, on the 
•cost of Royalty, which was regarded as an attack upon the Enghsh 
monarchy, and an avowed Republican manifesto, caused so much dis- 
pleasure to the population that serious riots ensued and one life was 
lost. This explains the reference to the ‘ advanced guard of Libera- 
lism.’ For the rest the speech foreshadows pretty closely the policy 
pursued by the speaker when, two years afterwards, he became Prime 
Minister.] 

M y lord duke AND OENTLEMEN,—! am very sen- 
sible of the honour which yon have done me in request- 
ing that I should be your guest to-day, and still more for your 
having associated my name with the important toast which has 
been proposed by the Lord Mayor. ■ In the few observations 
that I shall presume to make on this occasion I will confine 
myself to some suggestions as to the present state of the Con- 
stitutional cause and the prospects which you, as a great 
Constitutional party, have before you. Grentlemen, some years 
ago — now, indeed, not an inconsiderable period, but within the 
memory of many who are present — ^the Tory x^ailry experienced 
■a great overthrow. I am here to admit that in my opinion it 
was deserved. A long course of power and prosperity had 
induced it to sink into a state of apathy and indifference, and 
it had deviated from the great principles of that }political asso- 
ciation which had so long regulated the affairs and been identi- 
fied with the glory of England. Instead of the principles 
X^rofessed by ]\L'. Pitt and Lord Grenville, and which those 
great men inherited from Tory statesmen who had preceded 
them not less illustrious, the Tory system had degenerated 
into a policy wliich found an adequate basis on the xndncixDles 
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of exclusu eness md restnction Gentlemen, the Tory pirty, 
unless it IS a national party, is nothing It is not a confede- 
racy of nohles, it is not a democratic multitude , it is a party 
tormed from all the numerous classes m the realm — classes 
alike and equal before the la^r, but whose different conditions 
and different aims give vigour and i anety to our national life 
Gentlemen, a body of public men distinguished by their 
capacity took advantage of the«e circumstance<5 Tliey seized 
the helm of affairs in a manner the honour of which I do not 
foi a moment question, but they introduced a new sjctcm 
into our jiolitical life Influenced in a great degree by the 
philosophy and the politics of the Continent, they endeai cured 
to substitute cosmopolitan for national principles, and they 
baptized the new scheme of politics with the plausible name of 
‘ Liberalism Far be it from me for a moment to intimate 
that a country like Fngbnd should not j rofit by the iwhticul 
experience of Continental nations of not mfenor emulation , 
far be it from me for a moment to maintain that the party which 
then obtained power and which has since generally poese««cd it 
did not make many suggestions for our public life tint were of 
great aalue, and bring forward many measures which, though 
changes, wcie neterthele'JS impro\cment«! But the tone and 
tendency of Liberalism cannot be long concealed It i« to 
attack the institutions of the country under the name cf 
llcfoim, and to in ike war on the manners and customs of the 
l>eople of this country under the x>retext of Progre«‘' During 
the forty years tint Inie eJapeed smcc tlie commencement of 
this new system — although the superficial haie seen mion its 
EUiface only the contentions of jioUlical parties — the real state 
of affairs Ins been tins the attempt of one jiarty to c'jtabli'sh 
in this country co moiKilitan ideas, and the efforts of another-— 
unconscious efforts, sometimes, but always continued — to recur 
to and resume those nation il |nnciples to which they attnl nte 
the greatness and glory of the country 

Tlic Liberal party cannot comiilaiti tint they base not Inti 
fair play ^»ONerlnda |)ohtical jnrly such ndiantage«, nc\tr 
'uch oiq>ortumtics They an still m |K>wir, they Iiicl>ecn 
fra long ]>cnod in ])Owcr And yet what n the result ? I 
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■speak not I am sm’e the language of exaggeration when I say 
that they are viewed by the community with distrust and, I 
might even say, with repugnance. And, now, what is the 
present prospect of the national party ? I Have ventured to 
say that in my opinion Liberalism, from its essential elements, 
notwithstanding all the energy and ability with which its 
tenets have been advocated by its friends — notwithstanding 
the advantage which has accrued to them, as I will confess, 
from all the mistakes of their opponents, is viewed by the 
country with distrust. Now in what light is the party of which 
we are members viewed by the country, and what relation does 
public opinion bear to our opinions and our policy? That 
-appears to me to be an instructive query ; and on an occasion 
like the present it is as well that we should enter into its 
investigation as pay mutual compliments to each other, which 
may in the end, perhaps, prove fallacious. 

Now, I have always been of opinion that the Tory party has 
three great objects. The first is to maintain the institutions 
of the country — not from any sentiment of political supersti- 
tion, but because we believe that they embody the principles 
upon which a community like England can alone safely rest. 
The principles of liberty, of order, of law, and of religion ought 
not to be entrusted to individual opinion or to the caprice and 
passion of multitudes, but should be embodied in a form of 
permanence and power. We associate -ivith the Monarchy the 
ideas which it represents — the majesty of law, the administra- 
tion of justice, the fountain of mercy and of honour. We 
know that in the Estates of the Kealm and the privileges they 
enjoy, is the best security for public liberty and good govern- 
ment. We believe that a national profession of faith can only 
be maintained by an Established Church, and that no society 
is safe unless there is a public recognition of the Providential 
government of the world, and of the futm-e responsibility of 
man. Well, it is a cmious circumstance that during all these 
•same forty years of trimniahant Liberalism, every one of these 
institutions has been attacked and assailed — I say, continuously 
attacked and assailed. And what, gentlemen, has been the 
result ? For the last forty years the most depreciating com- 
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pansons ha\ e been instituted betTveen the So\ ereignty of Eiig- 
lind and the So\ ereignty of u great Eepubhc "We ha\e been 
called upon m eiery iray, in Parliament, in the Press, b) 
articles in newspapers, by pamphlets, by every means which 
can influence opinion, to contrast the simplicity and economy 
of the Sovereignty of the Umled States with the cumbrou« 
cost of the Sovereignty of England 

Gentlemen, I need not in this company enter into anj 
vindication of the Sovereign!} of England on that head I 
have recently ' enjoyed the opportunity, before a great a^^em- 
blage of my countrymen, of spealang upon that subject. I 
hai e made statements with reapeet to it which ha\ e not been 
answered either on this side of the Atlantic or the other Onlj 
SIX months ago the advanced guard of liberalism,’ acting iii 
entire unison with that spirit of assault upon the Monarch} 
which the literature and the political confedencies of Libera- 
lism ha^e for forty years encouraged, flatly announced it«elf 
llepubhcan, and appealed to the jieople of rnglnnd on that 
distinct issue Gentlemen, what was the answer ? I need not 
dwell aipon it It is fresh m }our memories and hearts The 
people of England ha\ e csiirosscd, in a manner which cannot 
bo mistaken, that they will uphold the ancient Monarchy of 
Ingland, the Constitutional Monarchy of England, limited b} 
the co-ordinate authority’ of the Estates of the Eealm, but 
limited by nothing else how, if you consider the state of 
jmblic opinion with regard to those Estates of the Realm, what 
do you find’ Take the ca®e of the House of Lord® Tin 
House of Lords has been assailed during tins reign of Libcnh«m 
in oiery manner and unceasingly Its constitution has been 
denounceil as anoin ilous, its influence dcclanxl pernicious ; 
but what has been the result of this assault and criticism of 
forty years’ the |>eoj)Ie of England, m my opinion, 

ha\o diFCOTcrtMl tint thi existence of a second Chamber i' 
nocespary to Constitutional tio\ommcnt, and, while necessary 
to Constitutional Goioniinent, is, at the same lime, of ill 

* le In precoiHn:: ijKi'cJi April a 

» 11 p adranciHl Hailical I’urtjr of wl Ich *» t Clarli* Dilto wri •opp'* ■'* * 
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political inventions tlie most difficult. Therefore, the people 
of this country have congratulated themselves that, by the aid 
of an ancient and famous history, there has been developed in 
this country an Assembly which jiossesses all the virtues which 
a Senate should possess — independence, great local influence, 
eloquence, all the accomplishments of political life, and a 
public training which no theory could supply. 

The assault of Liberalism upon the House of Lords has been 
mainly occasioned by the prejudice of Liberalism against the 
land laws of this country. But in my opinion, and in the 
opinion of wiser men than myself, and of men in other conn- 
tries beside tMs, the liberty of England depends much upon 
the landed tenm-e of England — upon the fact that there is a 
class which can alike defy despots and mobs, around which the 
people may always rally, and which must be patriotic from its 
intimate connection with the soil. Well, gentlemen, so far as 
these institutions of the country^ — ^the Monarchy and the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal — are concerned, I think we may fairly 
say, without exaggeration, that public opinion is in favour of 
those institutions, the maintenance of which is one of the 
principal tenets of the Tory party, and the existence of which 
has been unceasingly criticised for forty years by the Liberal 
IDarty. Now, let me say a word about the other Estate of the 
Eealm, which was first attacked by Liberalism. 

One of the most distinguishing features of the great change 
effected in 1832 was that those who brought it about at once 
abolished all the franchises of the working classes. They were 
franchises as ancient as those of the Baronage of England ; 
and, while they abolished them, they proposed no substitute. 
The discontent upon the subject of the representation which 
has fr’om that time more or less pervaded om’ society dates 
from that period, and that discontent, all will admit, has now 
ceased. It was terminated by the Act of Parliamentary Keform 
of 1867-8. That Act was founded on a confidence that the 
great body of the peoj)le of this country were ‘ Conservative.’ 
When I say ‘ Conservative,’ I use the word in its purest and 
loftiest sense. I mean that the people of England, and 
especially the working classes of England, are proud of belong- 
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ing to a great country, and \nsli to maintain its greatne'^s — that 
they are proud of belonging to an Imperial country, and are 
resolved to maintain, if they can, their empire — that the^ 
believe, on the whole, that the greatness and the empire of 
England are to be attnbuted to the ancient institutions of the 
land 

Gentlemen, 1 venture to express my opinion, long enter- 
tained, and which has never for a moment faltered, that this 
IS the disposition of the great mass of the people , and I am 
not misled for a moment by wild expressions and eccentric 
conduct which may occur in the metropolis of this country 
There are people who may be, or who at least affect to be, 
working men, and who, no doubt, have a certain influence >nth 
a certain portion of the metropolitan working clas<«es, who talk 
Jacobinism But, gentlemen, that is no novelty That is not 
the consequence of recent legislation or of any political legis- 
lation that has occurred lu this century Tliere always has 
been a Jacobinical section in the City of London I don’t 
particularly refer to that most distinguished and affluent 
portion of the metropolis which is ruled by my nght honourable 
friend the Lord Mayor Mr Pitt complained of and suffered 
by it There has always been a certain portion of the working 
class in London who ha\ e sympathi ed — perverse as we may 
deem the taste — with the Jacobin feelings of Pan" Mell, 
gentlemen, we all know now, after eighty years’ cxpenence, in 
what the Jacobinism of Pans has ended, and I hope I nm not 
too sanguine when I express my conviction that the Jacobinism 
of Txindon will find a \ery different rcault 

I say with confidence that the great bod\ of the working 
cla«8af I nghnd utterly repudiate such sentiments Tlicy haie 
no sympathy with them They are 1 nglish to the core Tin \ 
repudiate cosmopolitan principles They adhere to nation d 
principles fhey are for m iintaiinng the greatne«s of tin 
kingdom and the empire, and they am proud of Ixing subjects 
of our Soiortign and members of such an 1 mpirc M ell, lh< 
as rt gajtl* the jKiljtJcal institutions (f this countiy, the nnin- 
tuiaiice of which IS one of the thief tenets of the Tory jarti, 
so fir as I tan read public opinion, the filling of tlu nabon U 
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in accordance \ntli tlie Tory party. It was not always so. 
There was a time when the institutions of this couni, ry were 
decried. They have passed through a scathing criticism of 
forty years; they have passed through that criticism when 
their political upholders have, generally speaking, been always 
in opposition. They have been upheld by us when we were 
unable to exercise any of the lures of power to ati ract force 1 o 
us, and the people of this country have an-ived af, tliese conclu- 
sions from thefr own thought and their own experience. 

Let me say one word upon another institution, the position 
of which is most interesting at this time. No institution of 
England, since the advent of Liberalism, has been so systema- 
tically, so continuously assailed as the Established Church. 
Grentlemen, we were first told that the Church was asleep, and 
it is very possible, as ever 3 ^body, civil and spiritual, was asleep 
forty years ago, that that might have been the case. Now we 
are told that the Church is too active, and that it will be de- 
stroyed by its internal restlessness and energy. I see in all 
these efforts of the Church to represent every mood of the 
spiritual mind of man, no evidence that it will fall, no proof 
that any fatal disruption is at hand. I see in the Church, as I 
believe I see in England, an immense effort to rise to national 
feelings and recm’ to national principles. The Church of 
England, like all our institutions, feels it must be national, 
and it Imows that, to be national, it must be comprehensive. 
Grentlemen, I have referred to what I look upon as the fii-st 
object of the Tory party — namely, to maintain the institutions 
of the country, and reviewing what has occurred, and referring 
to the present temper of the times upon these subjects, I think 
that the Tory party, or, as I will venture to call it, the National 
party, has everything to encourage it. I think that the nation, 
tested by many and severe trials, has amved at the conclusion 
which we have always maintained, that it is the first duty of 
England to maintain its institutions, because to them we prin- 
cipally ascribe the power and prosperity of the country. 

Grentlemen,- there is another and second great object of the 
Tory party. If the first is to maintain the institutions of the 
coimtry, the second is, in my opinion, to uphold the Empire of 
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England If you loolc to the history of this country since the 
advent of Liberalism — forty years ago — you ^lU find that there 
has been no effort so continuous, so subtle, supported by 
much energy, and carried on with so much ability and acumen, 
as the attempts of Liberalism to effect the disintegration of the 
Empire of England 

And, gentlemen, of all its efforts, this is the one which has 
been the nearest to success Statesmen of the highest cha- 
racter, writers of the most distinguished ability, the most 
organised and efficient means, have been employed m thi>. 
endeavour It has been proied to all of os that we haie loafc 
money by our colonies It has been shown with precise, with 
mathematical demonstration, that there never was a jewel m 
the Crown of England that was so truly costly as the i>osses- 
sion of India How often has it been suggested that we should 
at once emancipate ourselves from this incubus "NVell, that 
result was nearly accomplished When those subtle Mtws 
were adopted by the country under the plausible plea of grant- 
ing self-government to the Colonics, I conftbs that I myself 
thought that the tie was broken Not tint I for one object to 
self-government I cannot conceive bow our distant colonien 
can have tbeir affair** administered except by self-gov eminent 
But self-government, in my opinion, when it was conceded, 
ought to have been, conceded as part of a great policy of Im- 
perial consolidation It ought to have been accompanied bj 
an Imperial tariff, by securities for the people of England for 
the enjoyment of the unappropriated lands which belonged to 
the Sovereign as their trustee, and by a mihtarj code uhicli 
should have precisely defined the means and the Tcsjioiisilnh- 
ties bj which the colonies should be defended, and by wlu<h, 
if neces«arj, this country should call for aid from the colonu ■* 
thtmstlves It ought, further, to have been accomp.'imtd bj 
the institution of some representative louncil in the mttr»k- 
|>olis, which would have brought the Colonics into con«t'int and 
continuous relations with the Home Government AU thn, 
however, was omitted because tho«e who idvised tint j»oIuj' 
and I believe their convictions were sneere — look <1 
Colonies of England, looked even iii>on our conmction with 
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Tncliji, as a Inivden upon this couulry, viewing everytliing in a 
financial aspect, and lolally passing by those moral and poli- 
tical considemtions which make nations groat, and h}’ tluj 
influence of which alone men are distinguished from animals. 

'Well, Avhat has been the result of this attempt during the 
reign of Liberalism for the disintegration of the Emjiire? It 
has entirely failed. But how has it failed ? Througli tlie sym- 
pathy of the Colonies with the IMother Country. They have 
decided that the Empire shall not bij destroyed, and in my 
opinion no minister in this eonntiy will do his duty who 
neglects any opportunity of reconstructing as much as possible 
our Colonial Empire, and of responding to those dist.-int sym- 
pathies which may become the source of ineahadahle >tr(*ng(h 
and happiness to this land. Therefon;, genlh'uu'n, with resjiect, 
to the second great object of the Tory party also — the mainte- 
nance of the Empire — public opinion a])jiears to he in favour of 
our principles — that jniblic ojanion which, I am bound to snv, 
thirty years ago, was not favoumble to onr j)rinci])les, and 
which, during a long interval of controversy, in the interval 
had been doubtful. 

Gentlemen, another g-eat object of the Tory parly, and one 
not inferior to the maintenance of the Empire, or the njfliold- 
ing of our institutions, is the elevation of the condition of thcj 
people. Let us see in this great struggle between Toryism and 
Liberalism that has prevailed in this country during the last 
forty years what are the salient features. It must be obvious 
to all who consider the condition of the multitude with a 
desire to improve and elevate it, that no important, step can be 
gained unless you can effect some reduction of their hours of 
labour and humanise their toil. The g-eat problem is to be 
able to achieve such results without rdolating those irrinciples 
of economic truth upon which the prosperitj’- of all Slates de- 
pends. You recollect well that many years ago the Tory jrarty 

believed that these two results might be obtained that you 

might elevate the condition of the people by the reduction of 
their* toil and the mitigation of their labour, and at the same 
time inflict no injm*y on the wealth of the nation, 'i^orr know 
how that effort was eneormtered — how these views and princijiles 
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•n-ere met by the triumphant statesmen of Libenli-«m Tliej- folct 
30U that the lne^'ltabIe consequence of your to 

dimmish capital, that this, again, would lead to the lowering 
of wage*’, to a great diminution of the employment of the people, 
and ultimately to the impovensliment of the kingdom 

These were not merely the opinions of Ministers of State, 
but those of the most blatant and loud-mouthed leaders of tlu 
I iberal part} And what has been the result ’ Tlio^e me i- 
sures were earned, but earned, as I can bear witness, with great 
difficulty and after much labour and a long stniggle Tet they 
were earned , and what do we now find ? That capital was 
nc\ er accumulated so quickly, that wages were ne\ er higher, 
that the employment of the people was ne\er greater, and the 
country never wealthier I ventured to say a short tune ago, 
speaking m one of the great cities of this countr}, that the 
health of the jieople was the mo't important question for 1 
statesman It i«, gentlemen, a largo subject It has many 
branches It involves the state of the dwellings of the people, 
the moral consequences of which are not less considerable than 
the physical It involves their enjoyment of «ome of tlie chief 
elements of nature — air, bght, and water. It invoUcs the 
regulation of their industry, the inspection of their toil It 
inioUes the purity of their provisions, and it touches upon 
all the means by which jou may wean them from habits of 
ivcess and of brutaht} Now, wlnt is the feeling upon the t 
subjects of the Libenl party — tliat Ijiberal part} who oppo wl 
the Tory part) when, even m their weakness, they advocated a 
dmnnution of the toil of the jieqple, and introduced md suj>- 
portod tho e Tactory Laws, the principles of which they ev- 
(endeil, in the brief period when they possessed powir, to ev< n 
other trade m the country ? "Wliat is the opinion of the great 
I il>eral party — the party tint seeks to substitute cosmo|)olilnn 
for national pnnciples in tlie government of tlus country— on 
this subjtct ’ the views which I ixprc« c<l m tin groat 

i^npital of the county of Lancaster have licen held upto don«ion 
by tilt Lilx nl I’rtis A leading meniher — a v»ry nf-iiig 
meinlx r, at Ica^t, among the new Lilwral menilM r« — ih neiuK-i d 
tlam the other day as the ‘policy of sewage.* 
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^Yell, it may be tlie ‘ policy of .sewage ’ to a Liberal 
member of Parliament. But to one of tlic labouring multi! udo 
of England, who has found fever always to be one of the inmates 
of his household — ^who has, year after year, seen st rieken down 
the children of his loins, on whose sympathy and material suji- 
port he has looked with hope and confidence, it is not. a ‘])olicy 
of sewage,’ but a question of life and death. And I can tell you 
this, gentlemen, from personal conversation with some of the 
most intelligent of the labouring class — and I think there are 
many of them in this room who can bear witness to what I sa}" 
— that the policy of the Tory paity — the hereditary, the tradi- 
tionary policy of the Toiy party, that wonhl iinjirove the con- 
dition of the people — is more appreciated b}- the peo[)le than 
the ineffable m^’steries and all the pains and ])enaltics of the 
Ballot Bill. Gentlemen, is that wonderful? Consider the 
condition of the great body of the working classes of this country. 
They are in possession of personal privileges — of personal rights 
and . liberties — which are not enjoyed by the aristocracies of 
other countries. Pecently the}' have obtained — and wisely 
obtained — a great extension of political rights ; and when the 
people of England see that under the constitution of t.his 
country, by means of the constitutional cause which my right, 
honourable friend the Lord ]Mayor has proposed, the}' possess 
every personal right of freedom, and, according to the convic- 
tion of the whole country, also an adequate concession of 
political rights, is it at all wonderful that they should wish to 
elevate and improve their condition, and is it mu’easonable that 
they should ask the Legislature to assist them in that behest 
as far as it is consistent with the general welfare of the realm ? 

Why, the people of England would be greater idiots than the 
Jacobinical leaders of London even suppose, if, with their 
experience and acuteness, they should not long have seen that 
the time had arrived when social, and not political improve- 
ment is the object which they ought to pursue. I have touched, 
gentlemen, on the three gi-eat objects of the Tory party. I 
told you I would try to ascertain what was the position of the 
Tory party with reference to the country now. I have told you 
also with frankness what T believe the position of the Liberal 
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jxirty to be Notwithstanding their proud position, I belieie 
tJiej are \newed by the country with mistrust and repugnance 
But on all the three great objects which are nought by Toryism 
— the maintenance of our institution's, the presentation of our 
Empire, and tlie impio\ement of the condition of the people — 
I find a n«ing opinion in the country sympathising with our 
tenets, and prepared, I belieie, if the opportumtj offers, to 
uphold them until they prea-ail 

Before sitting down, I would make one remark particul irlj 
ipplicable to those whom I am now addressing This is a 
numerous assembly , this is an assembly jndmdually mflucn- 
tnl , but it IS not on account of its numbers, it is not on ac- 
count of its individual influence, that Ifindit to me deeply inter- 
esting It IS because I know that I am addressing a representa- 
ti\ 0 asscmblj It is because I know that there are men here who 
come from all districts and all quarters of England, who represent 
ch ses and powerful societies, and who meet here notmertly 
for the pleasure of a festival, but because they believe that -our 
assembling together may lead to national advantage "^cs, I 
t< n all who are liere present that there is a rosponsibihtj which 
jou have incurred to-day, and which jou must meet like men 
"NNhen jon return to your homes, when you return to jour 
counties and to your cities, you must tell to all those whom jou 
can influence that the time is at hand, that, at least, it cannot 
bp fir distant, when England will have to decide between 
national and cosmopolitan pnnciples The issue is not a mean 
one It IS vrliether JOU will be content to be a comfortable 
I ngland, modelled and mouldcil iijxm Continental principles 
and meeting in dne course an inevitable fate, or whether jon 
will bo a great enuntrj, — anlmi»crml countrj — acountry when 
jour sons, when tluj n«e, nsc to paramount i>osition«, and 
obtain not mertlj the esteem of their countrj men, but com- 
mand the ^e^pcct of the world 

Ujwn JOU dei>onjK thei'*sMe Whatever mav l>e lh< gnurtl 
fi tlmg, JOU must ronicmbj r Out in fighting agimst I ilx rali'*m 
or the ContiDf ntal ^v tern von nre fighting against ll o-* » 

liav< tin dvantage of jKiwer — against tho«» who hau licen m 
high placts for tuarU half a ccntiirj Tiou have nothing to 
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trust to l3ut your oavii energy and the sublime instinci, of an 
ancient people. You must, act as if everything depended on 
your individual efforts. Tlie sccrect. of success is constancy 
of purpose. Go to yoim homes, and teach there these truths, 
which will soon be impnnted on the conscience of the land. 
]\Iake each man feel how much rests on his own exertions. 
The highest, like my noble friend the chairman, may lend us 
his great aid. But rest assured that the assistance of the 
humblest is not less efficient. Act in this spirit, and you will 
siicceed. You will maintain j'our country in its present position. 
But you will do more than that — you will deliver to your 
posterity a land of liberty, of prosperity, of power, and of 
glory. 
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BESIGNATION OF TkONISTEES, 1873 

MB. DISIUELl’s EXPLAhATION OF REPUSAI/ TO TAKE OFFICE, MABCTt 

20, 1873 

[After the defeat of the Government on the Inah TJnn ersilies 
Bill on Mirch 11, Mr Gladstone placed his resignation in the hands 
of Her Majesty, who at once sent for Mr Disroeh The right honour- 
able gentleman declined to take office m the existing House of 
Commons, even anth authority to dissolve it ns soon as public 
business should allow Hia reasons for tlus decision arc hero given, 
and be confutes the doctrine tliat no leader of Opposition should ever 
givo a \ ote liable to defeat the minister unless ho is prepared to take 
lus place Such a doctnno, if gencnlly acted on, would make all 
cfToctive cnbCL^m impossible, ance a statesman strong enough to 
take the minister’s place could not long remain in Opposition , and 
one not strong enough to succed bun would not bo entitled to oppose 
him ] 

M r speaker, —B efore I refer to the allusions which the 
right honourable gentleman has made to some contro- 
\ crsial elements which, during the last few day s, may hoi e arisen 
between him and myself with rc^ipcct cither to the conduct of 
this side of the House, in referente to the recent \otc, or my 
own in declining the high rcsjxmsibility which Her Jlajesty 
gnciously suggested to me to undertake, I think it may be 
conienicnt tint I should ns clearly as I can jdace before tht 
Hou«c exactly what part I haic taken in the'c recent trin^c- 
tions, and gi\ t fully the reasons for the counsel n Inch I jirt ‘•umtHl 
to offer Her Majesty under the circumstances. It uas on this 
diy week, whui I was .ibout to enter the House of Commons, 
tint I had the honour of rcccieing a letter from lla 
informing me that jMr. Gladstone— I nin eomet in incntiomng 
the right lionourable gentleman’s name — had ju*t quilttei the 
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Palace, having offered his own resignation and that of his 
colleagues to Her Majesty in consequence of the vote at which 
the House of Co mm ons arrived on the preceding Tuesday, and 
that Her Majesty had accepted those resignations. The Queen 
inquired from me whether I would undertake to form a Govern- 
ment, and commanded my attendance at the Palace. When I 
was in audience I inquured of Her Majesty whether she wished 
that I should give a categorical answer to the question asked 
in Her Majesty’s letter, or whether she desffed that I should 
enter fully into the political situation. Her IMajesty was 
graciously pleased to say that she should like to have an answer 
to that question, and that afterwards she wished me fully and 
freely to speak upon the present condition of affairs. The 
question being whether I would undertake to form a Govern- 
ment, I at once said that I believed I should have no material 
difficulty in forming an administration which could carry on the 
affairs of this country with efficiency, and be entitled to Her 
IMajesty’s confidence, but that I could not undertake to conduct 
Her Majesty’s affairs in the present House of Commons. 

After that I proceeded — with Her [Majesty’s permission — to 
lay before the Queen the reasons which had induced me to 
arrive at this conclusion, and I will now, in as succinct a 
manner as I can, give these reasons to the House. I called 
Her Majesty’s attention to the fact that, although the course of 
the public elections dming the last two years had shown, in a 
manner which I think must be acknowledged by all impaitial 
XDersons, that there was a change, and even a considerable 
change, in public opinion, and in favom’ of the party with whom 
I have the honom* to act in Parliament, still it was a fact which 
ought to be placed clearly befoi'e Her [Majesty, that the right 
honom’able gentleman opposite — notwithstanding all these 
gains by the Conservative party — ^was supported by a very large 
majority, and that I could not place that majority at a figm-e 
which could be accurately expressed, unless I stated that it 
approached more nearly to ninety than eighty. ’ I believe I 
was con-ect in saying the majority of the right honom-able 
gentleman was eight5^-eight. 

Then I called the attention of the Queen to the fact that 
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the recent divi«ion indicated no elements to ^hich I could look 
vrith 'iny confidence to obtain subsidi iry or extnneous iid which 
would in my considenble degree, or perh'ips m any degree 
whatever, modify the numerical xwsition of the right honourable 
gentleman , that the di'^comfiture of the Goi emment wa» 
caused, and the majonty against them created, by the lote of a 
considerable section of the Liberal party, consisting of Irish 
members, who might be fairly described as representing the 
Roman Cathoho interest, and that there was no common bond 
of union between myself and that party I stated that the) 
would act — and most honourably act — with a view to effect the 
object which they wish to accomplish, namely, the establisli- 
rnent of a Roman Catholic ITniiersity , that, in my opinion, that 
question had been definitely decided by the nation at the last 
general election, but that totally irrespectiv e of that nation il 
decision, events had occurred m Parbament since, which 
rendered it quite impossible for me to listen to any suggestions 
of the kind, because, since the last general election, the en- 
dowments of the Protestant Church of Ireland had been taken 
awaj from it, a policy which I entirely disapproied, which I 
had resisted, and which they had supported, and which, hanng 
been earned into cfTcct, offered in mj mind a permanent and 
insurmountable barrier to the policy which they wished to see 
pursued 

Under these tircumstanccs, I had to place before llrr 
Alajcst) th it I, inth ro) colleagues, should haio to conduct her 
afturs in a House of Commons with a most powerful inajf ritj 
arrxjod against us I had to point out to Her 5Iaje«t) that 
this was a position of affairs of which I had pome jicrsonal 
ospenence, that I bcheied it to be one dctnmintal (o tin 
public interest, that it jiermitlcd abstract resolutions on 
political affiirs to Ik* brought forwartl bj iiersons who had n» 
political rcsi)on«ibility, and tliat those resolutions wen ri f md 
to allcrwnrds, and j rccijiitatod tlio solution of great j tihln 
questions nhich n<rc not njM* for pcttlement I rejr(«enfed 
to Her ^Iaj« sti that this was i state of nffairs which dinimi h( 1 
nuthoriti, wcakfuid Ooienmunt, certainh nddfsl no lu-trt (o 
th< Orown, Imt, alKi\( all, de<trojrd that general jul la confi- 
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dence whicli is the most vigorous and legitimate source of power. 
Under these circumstances I felt it mj duty to ask Her 
Majesty graciously to relieve me from the task which she had 
suggested to my consideration. 

Now, Sir, it will be asked, and has been asked, no doubt in 
every street, and every chamber in this town, why, when being 
able to form an efficient administration, and having been sum- 
moned to the councils of Her Majesty deprived of the assis- 
tance of her previous advisers, the only obstacle before me 
being that I had to encounter a hostile majority in the House 
of Commons — it will be asked, I say, why, under these chcum- 
stances, I did not advise Her Majesty to dissolve Parliament. 
To that point, with the permission of the House, I will now 
address myself. Sir, a dissolution of Parliament is a political 
function respecting which considerable misconception exists. 
It is supposed to be an act which can be performed with great 
promptitude, and which is a resom'ce to which a minister may 
recur with the utmost facility. But the fact is that great mis- 
takes prevail respecting this important exercise of the preroga- 
tive. A dissolution of Parhament is a very different instrument 
in different hands. It is an instrument of which a minister in 
office, with his Government established, can avail himself with 
a facility of which a minister who is only going to accedfi to 
office is deprived. A -minister in office, having his Government 
formed, with many indications probably of the critical circum- 
stances which may render it imperative on him to advise the 
sovereign to exercise this prerogative, has the oppiortunity of 
disposing of the public business j)reparatory to the act which he 
advises. 

But the position of a minister who is only going to accede 
to office is, in this respect, very different. In the first place 
he has to form his administration, and that is a work of great 
time, great labour, and of great responsibility. It is not 
confined merely to the construction of a cabinet, which, when 
you are honom-ed by the confidence of many companions in 
public life, is often the least difficult part of the task ; but it 
requires communication with probably more than fifty indi- 
^'iduals, all of them persons of consideration, with whom you 
must personally confer. The construction of a ministry falls 
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entirely on the individual intrusted with its formation It is a 
duty which can be delegated to no one All the correspondence 
and all the interviews must be conducted bj himself, and 
•without dwelling on the sense of responsibility invoUed, the 
perception of fitness reqm'ute, and the severe impartiality neccb- 
sary in deciding on contending claims, the mere physical effort 
is not shght , and two thirds of the new ministers al'o mu«t 
appeal for re-election to their constituents 

As a matter of time that materially affects the position of 
the Government Now in the present case, it would not have 
been possible for me to have formed a Government, and to have 
placed it on that bench and in the other House in working 
gear, until Easter ell, the holidays would have intervened 
After the holidays it might have been po sible, by having 
recourse to methods I greatly disapprove — namely, provisional 
finance, by votes of credit, or rather votes on account, and by 
taking a step which, for reasons I will afterwards give, I higlily 
reprobate — namely, accejitmg the estimates of our predeccB«or>i 
— it might have been jk) sible to have dissolved Parliament 
m the early part of the month of Alay But wlien the month 
of "May imved, this question would occur— what arc you going 
to dissolve Parliament about ? There was no particular i«sne 
before the country — it least it cannot be i>retended for a mo- 
ment that there v^a^ my one of those is'sucs before the country 
that have previously justified extraorclinary dissolutions of Pir- 
liaincnt — questions v^hicli the country wished pas-^ionately to 
decide, and when in i polilic-d exigency of that kind a minister 
IS perfectly justified m having recourse toprovisional finance « r 
my other nu ms by nbich ht can obtain the earliest decision 
of tlic country 

I wi«h iht Hou«t. for a moment to considtr imiKirtnlly 
wlnl wa** the real po^itnnof iffain Htr 'Majt&ty’s nmn«b r»' 
liad ri signed Her Majesty had called on the leader of tlu 
Oppo ition to form u ministry, whih In hul nearly a m-ijoritv 
of ninety array (d ngam«t lum It w in lus opinion mci <'rv, 
of cour'-(,m the eircuni-tanw.*, to apjioal to (lu i-<miilrv, m 
order tint tlut majority might be ch mgeal, probably mto oin 
though JKrha]t^ not of tint amount — m hin ftvour But if tint 
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be tbe real stnic of the c.nse — if (here was no issue liefoiv <1ie 
country — for I do not suppose an^' one would tnaintaiu (hat. 
the Irish University Bill was a question on whicli wo could 
dissolve — the right houoin-able gcntleinau by dissolving might, 
have wished to punish those who voted against liim ; hut f 
could not take that course, for I was one of the criminals. If tlu' 
case be as I state, that we could not carry on affairs without 
an appeal to the conntiy ni)on grounds which would jn.-'tify the 
constituencies in giving ns a majorit}’, is it not quite clear (liat 
we could not appeal to (he coiintiy without, having a matured 
and complete policy ? 

Honourable gentlemen opposite may huigh at the word 
‘policy’; but. I wo\dd suggest that it, is impossible for those 
who sit on the Opposition bench suddenly to have a matured 
polic}" to present to the people of this conntiy in case Parlia- 
ment is dissolved. An Opjiosition, of whatever jiarty it, may 
be formed, is essentially a critical body; it is not a con- 
.structive one, and it cannot be. Ujion all the gro.-it subjects 
of the day, no doubt, gentlemen sitting on this side of the 
House have ceiiain ^■iews and pnncijiles which guide them in 
dealing with the circumstances and measures before Parlia- 
ment; but they must know that, on all these questions 
the}’^ cannot for a moment rival the information possessed by 
a Govenunent. However the}'' may wish to do their duty 
to this House and offer their views and arguments for dis- 
cussion, there is a degree of information which it is impossible 
to obtain by any but a minister. Take a case illustrative of 
this. There is the question of our relations at this moment 
with Central Asia. No one nail deny for a moment that this 
is a question of the highest impoidance ; it is one in some 
degree of instant interest, but still more grave from its idtimatc 
consequences. If there was a discussion of the Central Asian 
question, I myself or my friends around me might presume 
to offer om’ opinions to the House ; but so far as I am con- 
cerned, I shall speak, as I trust I do on all matters of foreign 
policy, with reserve and unaffected diffidence, because I know 
very well that were I to cross the floor of this House and enter 
the archives of Downing Street, I should find information 
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there which I do not now possess, which might modify, nay, 
entirely change my views, which might render it even necessniy 
that, after much deliheration, we should place ourselves in 
communication with agents and authorities, and mat we might 
ev'en have to shape a particular course of action. 

All this cannot be done in a moment. And yet how could 
we dissolve Parliament, and appeal to the countiy for its 
confidence, without guiding it on a subject which, although 
the English people are not fanatically anxious to interfere in 
foreign affairs, unq^uestionably much occupies the public mind, 
and especially of those tbonghtful classes who influence 
opinion. And yet until we were in office, and had the means 
of considering and maturing our policy on the subject, the 
House must feel that would have been impossible. We should 
have had to go on that and other matters with a blank slieet 
of paper to the constituencies. Would that, I ask, have been 
an appeal becoming us to make to a sensible people like tho 
English nation ? 

Take another question. My right honourable friend the 
member for tho University of Oxford (Mr. Gothomc Hardy) 
has given notice of a motion upon a subject infinitely more 
important than any Irish University question — which concern? 


^tlie highest interests of the country— one on which it is in my 
inion the duty of a minister to mke a decided course, and 
at a precise resolution — I speak of those three ruh"' 
Her Sfajesty's Government arc attempting to introduce 
to international law, which touch most intimately the right' 
of neutrals, and if mifiinterj>rcted must injuriously alh'ot 
country. How would it be possible to npj)eal to tlic i>ePi‘lc of 
England so to exercise their suffrages that they should conNtrt 
the large majority of the right Iioiioiimble gentlemen 
into ft majority in favour of tho*^ who sit on thi' fide of tb** 
House if wc blinked giving oiir opinion on that 'a«t qu'^tio^* 
They would say, you appeal to the country, you ii'k ftr our 
confulence — what do you me:m (o do about that ny'tonoi* 
and perjtlexing question of the three new rules = 

introduced into international law which afiect all tl«' ' 
ncnitral®, and on which the jwdtion of thh country uity '> 
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mately depend ? It is clear that on such a matter we must 
speak with decision and act with Energy. How are we to do 
that unless we have the opportunity of investigating affairs 
with the information which is only at the command of a 
minister, who can then come forward with a policy for wliich he 
is ready to be responsible ? 

I do not wish to push the case with regard to foreign 
affairs farther, but I would remind the House that there is 
also the question of the mode of payment of the compensa- 
tion money awarded by the Tribunal of Greneva. That also 
is a question in which the country wants to be guided and 
instructed by a ministry. * There is, however, one other point 
I cannot help noticing, and that is the French treaty of com- 
merce. I have endeavom’ed to follow the negotiations with 
respect to that treaty, but I confess I feel somewhat at sea 
Avith regard to them. I really do not know the engagements 
into which the Grovemment are about to enter, but it is a 
subject of vast interest to the country. Judging fi'om the 
communications made to me within the last week from the 
great seats of industry, no minister could dissolve without 
speaking on that subject in a precise and definite manner. I 
mentioned to the House just now the necessity, in case we 
dissolved Parliament in the month of May — which would be 
the earliest possible period — of accejiting the estimates of 
our predecessors, which are on the table. As a general rule, 
and at all times, I highly reprobate that com-se. Nothing but 
a political exigency, nothing but the existence of a question 
on which the ’country is passionately determined to have an 
instant decision, can justify a minister in taking that course. 
But look to om- particular position with respect to this subject ? 
You must remember that at the last general election the 
country was particularly appealed to on the head of expenditm’e. 

. The expenditm-e of the Government of which I was the head 
was denounced as ‘ profligate ’ ; and the manner in which it 
was so held up to the people of this country greatly influenced 
the elections, quite as much as the question of that unfortunate 
institution, the Irish Chm’ch, the spoliation of which, I believe, 
is not now so popular as it was at that time. I speak with due 
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diffidence on tte point ; there are alteration® made in the mode 
of keeping the accounts since the election of 1808 ; but, making 
all the deductions I can on thig head, it doc® not appear to mo 
that the expenditure of the country at the present moment i® 
less than it was when it 'was denounced at the election of 18G8. 
I certainly do not wish on this occa®ion to make any charge 
against the present Go\emment; but this I may say, it is a 
subject most important and interesting to the people of England, 
and one which, if I were a responsible minister tcsmorrow, it 
would be my first task and effort to scrutinise with a Wew to 
find out whether there was any ground for the denunciation 
of the expenditure of 1868, and whether there arc adequate 
grounds for the exjienditure which at present pre^■ails. Thi® 
is a most grave business, which cannot be done in a moment. 
The estimates of this country cannot and o\jght not to he pettltnl 
by a few Treasury clerks. I have endeavoured to impress tq^on 
the House more than once — and generally speaking the prin- 
ciple has been accepted — that expenditure depends nponi>olicy» 
and, therefore, before we could decide what w.!** the fitting 
cxi»enditvire of the countiy, es[>cciaUy in annaments, we mn-t 
be minutely and accurately informed what are our engagement® 
and relations with the various Powers of (lie world. 

If it be true that cxjicnditure depend® upon i>olicy, I beg 
the House to remember that, since I was at the head of public 
affair®, the greatest revolution ha® haj>pened in Kurnpe since 
the first great French Kevolution at the end of the ln«t 
century. Much greater changes ha\e occurred in Kurnpe ®ince 
the Go\emment of 1868 than were effected by the congre®® and 
the treaty of Vienna. The congress and treaty (’f Vienu i left 
the boundaries of Franco untowchetl; they left Germany disidiHl 
among a \-nncty of jirince® and potentate® ; they leff a divided 
Italy ; and they left Rome in the jKjs®ession (*r the I*(ij>e. AH 
the®e condition® }n>e changed; and rmny of the mo-t in)i>or- 
tanl eon‘>iderations that the Government of the diy had to 
enter into when they deeidwl «|»an our arnnineutH in lf'67 and 
1868 are entirely changed. I do' not mean (o --lyllere may 
not be ncwtpiarters in which it may lie mve'*.iry to {.ate pre- 
r-antiojis; but the Hou^e will, I think, on redia tion, agr«‘‘* with 
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me that all the data upon which the expenditui'e for our arma- 
ments was calculated in 1868 are entirely changed. The con- 
sideration of these subjects would be a task which a new 
Grovermnent must enter into heartily, sincerely and thoroughly. 
It would he impossible to go to the country, especially upon 
this subject of expenditure, in perfect silence, and offer only a 
blank sheet. It is quite clear, if that he the case, we have 
first of all to consider the engagements and relations of this 
-country with foreign powers ; secondly, whether our armaments 
are efficient and sufficient for the purpose ; and thirdly, whether 
that efficiency and sufficiency have been attained in the most 
economical manner. Is this an affair that can be accomplished 
with the facility with which, sitting on an Opposition bench, 
you can write an address to your constituents ? The House 
will see that, before making an appeal to the country, it would 
be necessary that we should encounter preliminary duties of the 
gravest responsibility. 

I go further on this head. However anxious a Govern- 
ment may be, in the contemplation of a dissolution of Par- 
liament, to wind up public affairs, however anxious they may 
be to discharge only those duties which seem absolutely 
necessary for carrying on the public service, I have observed 
that there is always some large question which cannot be 
shelved or shunted, either from the peculiar interest which 
the country takes in it or the engagements of successive 
ministers, and sometimes, and not uncommonly, from its 
indirect influence upon imperial finance ; and there is one of 
those questions now — there is the question of Local Taxation. 
It would be impossible for a ministry formed from the benches 
on either side, certainly from these benches, to go to the 
country and to be silent on the question of Local Taxation. It 
is no light matter to grapple with. It is possible, I give no 
opinion- on that head now, that in attempting to settle it you 
may have to interfere with your imperial finance, and that a 
Budget may be affected by it. Well, what is the upshot? 
The upshot is that if we had accepted office we should have had 
to conduct the affairs of Her Majesty’s Government in Parlia- 
ment for the whole session, and for a session of no ordinary 
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diffidence on the point , there nre altention'! made m the mode 
of keeping the accounts since the election of 1808 , but, making- 
all the deductions I can on this head, it does not appear to me 
that the es^ienditure of the country at the 2^re«ent moment j 
less than it iras rvhen it -vns denounced at the election of 1808 
I certainly do not msh on this occa'^ion to make any charge 
against the present Goaemment, but this I ma_> say, it is a 
subject most important and interesting to tlie jieople of Fnghnd 
and one iirbich, if I vrere a responsible minister to-morrow, it 
would be my first task and effort to scrutinize with n anew to 
find out whether there was any ground for the denunciation 
of the expenditure of 18G8, and whether there arc adequate 
grounds for the expenditure which at pre®eut prei'ails Tin 
IS a most grave husmezz, which cannot be done in i moment 
The estimates of this country cannot and ought not to be set tit il 
by a few Treasury clerks I ha\ e endea\ oured to impre s ujion 
the House more than once — and generally speaking tlie prin- 
ciple has been accepted — that eTpendituro depend-* uponpohc^ » 
and, therefore, before we could decide wliat wi« tlie fitting 
exi>endittire of the coimtiy, c«i)eciall> in armament^, we nui t 
be minutely and accurately informed what arc our engagemontz 
and relations with the \anous Powers of the world 

If It be true that expenditure depend upon jiolici, I licg 
the Hou«e to remember that, since I w is at the be id of pubb 
affiirs, the greatest rexolulion Ins lni>penp<l in burojic einr 
the first great French Ke\olntion at the end of the li t 
century Much greater changes Imc occurred in 1 vinq e einct 
the GoNcmment of 1868 than were effect e<l bj tlu congre«z and 
the treat) of ^ leima Ihc congress and tn at) of 1 iciina lefi 
the Ixmndanesof 1 nnce untoucliMl, the) left German) diM 1 <hI 
among a \-arict) of princes and potentate^ , tluy b ft a diM 1 *<1 
Ital) , and they left Knmc m the poz essinu of the Poj>e All 
tlK«t condili n-z line elnngeil, anil iinii\ iftli mo t itnjior- 
tanl coneulentioiis tint the Go\cronunt of the di\ lad t> 
enter into wlu n tlica dicidctl iipaii our amiun nfp in 1867 nii 1 
1868 an. entirel) clnngid I do mtimanto vi) tl r nnv 
not bt new quartt rz m winch it ina\ l>c m «. -.in to taVi | n 
cautions , hut the lion will, I think, on n flit lion, a^n vrilli 
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me that all the data upon which the expenditure for our arma- 
ments was calculated in 1868 are entirely changed. The con- 
sideration of these subjects would be a task which a new 
Grovernment must enter into heartily, sincerely and thoroughly. 
It would be impossible to go to the country, especially upon 
this subject of expenditm’e, in perfect silence, and offer only a 
blank sheet. It is quite clear, if that be the case, we have 
tirst of all to consider the engagements and relations of this 
•country with foreign powers ; secondly, whether our armaments 
are efficient and sufficient for the pm-pose ; and thirdly, whether 
that efficiency and sufficiency have been attained in the most 
economical manner. Is this an affair that can be accomplished 
with the facility with which, sitting on an Opposition bench, 
you can write an address to your constituents ? The House 
wiU see that, before making an appeal to the country, it would 
be necessary that we should encounter preliminary duties of the 
gravest responsibility. 

I go forther on this head. However anxious a Govern- 
ment may be, in the contemplation of a dissolution of Par- 
liament, to wind up public affairs, however anxious they may 
be to discharge only those duties which seem absolutely 
necessary for carrying on the public service, I have observed 
that there is always some large question which cannot be 
shelved or shunted, either from the peculiar interest which 
the country takes in it or the engagements of successive 
ministers, and sometimes, and not uncommonly, from its 
indirect influence upon imperial finance ; and there is one of 
those questions now — there is the question of Local Taxation. 
It would be impossible for a ministry formed from the benches 
• on either side, certainly from these benches, to go to the 
country and to be silent on the question of Local Taxation. It 
is no light matter to grapple with. It is possible, I give no 
opinion on that head how, that in attempting to settle it you 
may have to interfere with your imperial finance, and that a 
Budget may be affected by it. Well, what is the upshot? 
The upshot is that if we had accepted office we should have had 
to conduct the affairs of Her iVIajesty’s Government in Paiiia- 
ment for the whole session, and for a session of no ordinary 
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length, and I ttes not prepared to take a «tep of that kind I 
know from experience, is I mentioned before, vrhat is the ton- 
sequence to a partj nnd to the public interests of endeaiounug 
to can> on the Go\ eminent of thecountrj in a llou«e in which 
a large niajonty is arrayed against } ou 

I am not referring to the pc’-iod when I had the honour to- 
introduce and conduct through the House a Kill to amend the 
represent ition of the people Isaidthen,andl saj uow,Ithink 
that the conduct of the House to Her Majesty’s Ministers was 
independent, generous, and spirited To that Kill the nght 
honourable gentleman ojijio'site, as the leader of the Ojijw'iition, 
offered an uncompromi^ang opposition I had the a'^sistniiee of 
the lIou«e, ind that Kill was tnuinphantlj read i second time , 
and after the Ivister holidays, when the nght honourable gentle 
man rallied his forces and himself brought fonnrd a motion 
which, if earned, would h ivc been fatal to it, the nght hon- 
ourable gentleman was signall) defeated Tliereforo it is a 
ptncreionof terms to say that at that time we were carrying ou 
the Government with i mmonly, because on cntical occasions 
we had i mijontj, and the leader of the Opjiosition wvs 
defeated But, Sir, I have had some ei]>cnenoe of conducting 
the Government really ui a mmonty I take tlic case of tin 
Govenimcnl of 1852 It is well known that Ixird Perbv was 
most disinclined to t ike office He had declined it in 1851 
under tircuinstanccs most punful to himself The Queen was 
left fir fort) eight hours without n Govtnuntnt In 1852 
T/inl Dirbj vns obliged to take office, vet before he took it In 
mule overtuns to Lonl Palintrston to constnict a Goveniment 
With him , and Ixird Palmerston, who FCtmcd not unwillmg to 
as i«t mj noble fntnd, declined on the ground that lu had no 
frunds Amin whom we all rtiiitmlKnis tht most jjoj uUr 
Tmni ter in hngland, gravelj, and I lu.hi \o unctrel}, gave that 
as, las na«on I Iwhtvc Ix)itl Dtrbj tn tint occa mn iinile 
ovirtuns* also to the right honounbh gtntliman o|i>o*it< 

• S' el t Tfrturt-H were cert. Inly mstleln IB I ai 1 In IE *mtneil In*, t 
1 It trrtl 1 1» t W ntt-Mshislto a rr 1 1 1 > U; toue^t tn lf=* 

/ /V 71 T 1 li p ICl Tlr ! * j tJ ere ‘I * ^ 

Gut t rc woott tavp fifetcrrexl to t,«nTi We* t't.t lEat r t 

1^ iss'tetlei.r n I-jw Ur TIcI Lo| w\« ret rrrrrctW Irf rr-e 1 
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(Mr. Griadstone : No, no !) At all events he spared no pains, 
and I know that to many gentlemen who were not in political 
association with him he made overtures. Lord Derby was 
obliged to take the reins of Government. He formed a 
cabinet of individuals who had never been in ofi&ce ; and the 
leadership of this House, for the only time I believe since the 
days of Lord Shelburne, was intrusted to an individual who had 
not the slightest official experience. 

If ever there was an occasion, one would think, for generous 
treatment on the part of the House of Commons, however great 
the majority might be, that was the instance. But what 
happened ? The moment he took office the supplies were voted 
for six months only, forcing him to call Parliament together 
in November, when he was obliged to bring forward remedial 
measures essentially financial, and when the permanent officers 
of the Government declared that the estimates could only be 
imaginary. I know well — and those who are around me know 
well — what will occur when a ministry takes office and attempts 
to carry on the Government with a minority during the session, 
with a view of xiltimately appealing to the people. We should 
have what is called ‘ fair play.’ That is to say, no vote of want 
of confidence would be proposed, and chiefly because it would 
be of no use. There would be no wholesale censm’e, but retail 
humiliation. A right honourable gentleman will come down 
here, he will arrange his thumb-screws and other instruments 
of torture on this table — we shall never ask for a vote without 
a lecture ; we shall never perform the most ordinary routine 
office of Government without there being annexed to it some 
pedantic and ignominious condition. ^ 

I wish to express nothing but what I know from painful 
personal experience. No contradiction of the kind I have just 
encountered could divest me of the painful memory ; I wish it 
could. I wish it was not my duty to take this view of the case. 
In a certain time we should enter into the paradise of abstract 
resolutions. One day honourable gentlemen cannot withstand 
the golden opportunity of asking the House to affirm that the 
income tax should no longer form one of the featiues of our 
Ways and iMeans. Of course a proposition of that kind would 
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be scouted bv the right honourable gentleman and all hU 
colleagues ; but then they might dine out that day, and the 
resolution might be carried, as resolutions of that land have 
been. Then another honourable gentleman distinguished for 
his knowledge of men and things would move that the diplo- 
matic service be abolished. While honourable gentlemen oppo- 
site were laughing in their sleeves at the mover, they would 
vote for the motion in order to put the Government into a 
minority. For this reason : — * Why should men,’ they would 
say, ‘govern the country who are in a minority?’ totally for- 
getting that we had acceded^to office in the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion, quite oblivious of the fountain and origin of the position 
we occupied. And it would go very hard if on some sultry 
afternoon some honourable member should not ‘ rush in where 
angels fear to tread,* and successfully assimilate the borough 
and the county franchise. And so things would go on until 
the bitter end — until at last even the Appropriation Bill has 
passed, Parliament is dissolved, and we appeal to those millions 
who, perhaps six months Iwfore, might have looked upon us as 
the indicators of intolerable grievances, but who now receive 
n.s as a dofcvited, discredited, and degraded ministry, whose 
services can be neither of value to the Crown nor a credit to 
the nation. 

Well, Sir, with these views, I think the House cannot be 
surprised that I should have felt it my duty, in eoncurrence 
with all those ^vith whom I have acted in public life, humbly 
to represent to Her Majesty that I did not think it would be 
for the public advanlngc or for the honour of the Crown that, 
under such circumstances — namely, the existence of a jiowerful 
majority against us — we should altcmiit to conduct ih'r 
Majesty’s affairs. Having announced that I did not fcrl it 
my duty to recommend Her Majesty to dissolve Parliametjl, 

1 might, so far as Parliamentary precedent is concerned, lien* 
drop this subject; hut tlicrc have been inisconcej)tions on tiji'* 
he ul which 1 widi to remove, and therefore I mry unowe<l 
in say that Her Majesty on thi-i occasion — with that jndioial 
impartiality which she displays to all who serve tier — 
after the enumeration of these diffienUie?, I hcdtaletl inuf‘'’’ l‘t- 
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ing olie offer that was so graciously made to me, did impress 
upon me that if I undertook the task I might count upon her 
most cordial support, and that if a dissolution could at all assist 
me I might depend upon the exercise of the Eoyal prerogative 
for that result. 

However, I was obliged to represent to Her Majesty, by 
means of the details which I have given you, though not 
perhaps, at so much technical length, that a dissolution of 
Parliament would not remove the obstacles to which I have 
referred. I ought not to pass unnoticed the observations 
with which the right honourable gentleman commenced his 
address. The right honourable gentleman has with candomr 
and temper referred to the delay which elapsed between Thurs- 
day and Sunday in forming a cabinet, and I think the House 
will agree with me that he has acquitted me — at least I under- 
stood him to do so — of being the cause of that delay. The 
right honourable gentleman seems to have misapprehended the 
decision which on my part I thought was singularly precise 
and definite. The right honourable gentleman has referred to 
a controversy between us which has not appeared before the 
House on that conduct of the Opposition in the course which 
they took on the motion for the second reading of the Univer- 
sity Bill. I have no wish to enter into any discussion on this 
subject. The right honourable gentleman will bear me out 
that in my letter to Her Majesty I at least did not shrink from 
arguing the question, and vindicating on constitutional grounds 
the course which we took. I refrain from further alluding to 
this subject, but I must say, in passing, I thought it was a 
most gracious condescension on the part of Her Majesty to 
deign to become the medium of communication, in order, to use 
Her Majesty’s language, ‘ to prevent, if possible, misconceptions.’ 
As to the charge against myself,- that I did not take sufficient 
pains or exhaust the means of forming a cabinet on the occa- 
sion, and which appears to have been the cause of the hesitation 
in the right honourable gentleman’s mind, I hope that, as the 
right honomable gentleman has read a passage on that 'head, 
I may also read a passage from my letter to Her Majesty on the, 
subject. In it I say, 
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* The ckaige against the Leader of the Opposition ‘pei'son-^ 
ally^ that hy “hxs summary refusal*’ io undertale your 
Majesty's Government he uas failing %n his duty io your 
Majesty and the counii'y^ \8 founded altogether on a gmtmtous 
assumption of Mr GladstonCy which pervades his lettevy that 
the means of Mr. Disraeli to cany on the Government were 
not exhausted A hiief statement of facts mil at once dispose 
of this charge Before Mr Disraehj with due deference, 
offered his decision to youi Majesty, hehad enjoyed the oppor- 
tunity of consulting those gentlemen with whom he acts vn 
public life, and they ueie unanimously of opinion that it 
would he prejudicial to the interests of the country for a Con- 
sei latiie Administration to attempt io conduct your Majesty’s 
affairs in the present House of Commons ]Vhat olhermeans 
were at Mi Disiaeh's disposal^ he to open negotiations 
uith a section of the late Ministry, and uaste days inlarrai 
interviews, tain applications, and the deuce of impossible 
Was he to male oiertui es to the considerahle 
section of the I/ileral party who had toted ogaind the Govern- 
ment — namely, the lush RomanCalholic genileinen^ Surely 
Mr. Gladstone could not seriously contemplate thisl Im- 
pressed, fiom experience obtained in the very instances to 
which Mr Gladstone refers, of the detrimnital influence upon 
Goiernmeni of a crisis unnecessaidy jrrolonged by hollou 
negotiations, Mr Disraeli humbly conceived that he uas 
talivg a couise at once advantageous to the public interests, 
and tending io spare your Majesty unnecessary anxiety by 
at once laying heforeyour Majesty thereal jiosition of affaii's ’ 
I ‘!pt>lvc i«rticuhrl} from (lie ctpcnence winch I, then nn- 
fcclf incx]M nenced in ]mblic nnHirs, ohtmncd when ncting with 
f-ord Derbj and witnt'smg the cowr-e he took with rcfcrcnct* 
to the Go\ omrnent of 1852 ; nncl if it Ik*, a*! I hold, one of tin* 
grentcH di«uhnntagt«i of thi^e |>ohtKnl on®' tint so much 

jmbltc time should Ix' wi«t«<l, tint pirlinmcnt should liccoine 

<li«lonte<l, tint public bu«inp«s f>hould Ik* po-titomxl or minsfun « 
gi\< n up, and tint the public mind should lx didtirliod, I c*''U* 
sub r I wn«5 doing mv tlutj when 1 took ever> ix>^*ihh tiinni 
to make the |>eno<l during which the right honotiml le gentle- 
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-man was absent from office as short as possible. While upon 
this subject, I beg to say that, although I did not presume to 
give any advice to Her Majesty as to whom she should send 
for, as this is a peculiar right of the Crown with which no one 
ought to interfere, yet in speaking of the difficulties of the 
position in which Her Majesty was placed, I did give my 
opinion that I thought the cause for the resignation of the 
right honourable gentleman and his colleagues was hardly 
adequate to the great event which had occurred. It appeared 
to me that, under the circumstances of the case, the right 
honourable gentleman was scarcely justified in the course he 
pm’sued, because we must remember that the unfortunate 
University Bill had been unpopular in this House from the 
beginning, and that a large section of the Liberal party opposed 
it on the same grounds on which it was opposed by honourable 
gentlemen on this side of the House — namely, that it sacrificed 
the educational interests of Ireland to the claims of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy. When we took that line in debate it was 
with a complete anticipation that every gentleman connected 
with the Roman Catholic interest in Ireland would support Her 
jMajesty’s ministers. But I said it was possible that the right 
honourable gentleman, in consequence I will not say of a hasty, 
but, as I think, of an unfortunate expression ^ he used a month 
ago when he introduced the Bill, might feel his honour con- 
cerned so far as to be obliged -to resign office. As regards his 
honour a statesman cannot be too nice and scrupulous ; but I 
thought the right honomuble gentleman’s honour was vindi- 
cated by the act of resignation, and that he might return to 
office without the slightest difficulty. 

I am quite aware that the counsel I humbly recommended 
to Her Majesty in these negotiations may have been dis- 
appointing to some of my supporters in this House, and to 
many of my supporters in the country; but I would fain 
believe that, when they have given a mature and an imjDartial 
consideration to all the circumstances, they will not visit my 
conduct with a verdict of unqualified condemnation. I believe 
that the Toiy xoarty at the present time oceuiDies the most 
satisfactoiT l^osition which it has held since the days of its 

* J.e., that it was a cabinet anestion. 
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greatest statesmen, ilr. Pitt and Lord Grenville. It has- 
divested itself of those excrescences which are not indigenous 
to its native growth, but which in a time of long prosperity 
were the consequence partly of negligence, and partly perhaps,^ 
in a certain degree, of ignorance of its traditions. We are 
now emerging from the fiscal period in which almost all the 
public men of this generation have been brought up. All 
the questions of Trade and Navigation, of the Incidence of 
Taxation and of Public Economy, are settled. But there are 
other questions not less important, and of deeper and higher 
reach and range, which must soon engage the attention of 
the country. The attributes of a Constitutional Slonarchy, — 
whether the aristocratic principle should be recognised in 
our Constitution, and, if so, in what form ? — whether the Com- 
mons of England shall remain an estate of the realm, nume- 
rous but privileged and qualified, or whether they should dege- 
nerate into an indiscriminate multitude? — whether a National 
Church shall be maintained, and, if so, what shall be its rights 
and duties ? — the functions of corporations, the sacredness of 
endowments, the tenure of landed property, the free disposal 
and even the existence of any kind of property — all those 
institutions and all those principles which have made this 
cotmtrj' free and famous, and conspicuous for its union of order 
with liberty, are now impugned, and in due time will become 
great and ‘burning* questions. I think it i'5 of the utmo«t 
inqwrtancc that when that time — which may be nearer nt hand 
than we imagine — arrives there shall bo in this countrj* a great 
cojjetitutioaaJ party, for Us InicUiffence as well 

as for its orgjmisation, which shall he competent to lead the 
people and direct the public mind. And, Sir, when tlmt time 
arrives, and when they enter upon a career which murt be 
noble, and which I hoj>c and l»elicvc will be triumphant, I 
think they may perhaps remember, and not perhaps with un- 
kindness, that I nt least prevented one obstacle from K’tng 
placed in their way, when as the trustee of their honour and 
tlu'lr intcn*st« 1 declined to form a weak and. di«crr*^litf<l Ad- 
mini*<tration. 
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THE CHURCH OF EmiAND. 

Between the years 1860 and 1864 Mr. Disraeli delivered several 
speeches on the Church of England of great interest and value, which 
were afterwards collected and republished under the title of ‘ Church 
and Queen.’ I have here given the most interesting of them. 


THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE CHURCH Nov. 14, 1861. 
THE FUTURE POSITION OP THE CHURCH . Oct. 30, 1862. 
ON ACT OF UNIFORMITY .... June 9, 1863. 
ON CHURCH POLICY Nov. 25, 1864. 




THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE CHUROH. 


[At the annual meeting of the Oxfoi’d Diocesan Church Societies, 
held at Aylesbury, November 14, 1861, the Bishop of Oxford pre- 
siding, Mr. Disraeli spoke as follows : — ] 

~\j[Y LORD BISHOP, I have great pleasure in seconding the 
-JX resolution which has been proposed by the Venerable 
Ai’chdeacon Bickersteth. Your lordship has with such compre- 
hensive clearness placed before this meeting the object of the 
diocesan societies, and the venerable archdeacon has with such 
lucid precision stated to us the results of their operations, that 
it will not be necessai’y for me to weary this meeting with much 
detail. Although each of these societies has an independent 
constitution, and proposes to itself a specific object, they, in 
fact, form one great whole. ' They propose to provide the people 
of this diocese with education upon those principles which we 
believe to be sound and true ; to provide for the spiritual super- 
vision of the population of this diocese, and to supply the 
deficiencies of our parochial system wherever it is incomplete 
or inadequate. Lastly, they propose to provide for the people 
■of this county sufficient and decorous means of worshipping 
Almighty Grod. These, then, are the three great pm-poses at 
the attainment of which a Chmoh should always aim — educa- 
tion, spiiitual sux^ervision, and public worship. It will be clear, 
therefore, to all jiresent that if these societies were perfectly 
developed and powerfully supported, they would greatly increase 
the influence of the Chmoh of England in these three counties ; 
and I conclude that none of those who now hear me will deny 
that increasing the influence of the Church of England is a 
means of promoting the welfare of our population, both here 
.and hereafter. Are these societies, then, perfectly developed 
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ind poTverfully supported ’ That, I apprehend, is the question 
which we are called upon to consider todaj "We do not 
assemble merely to hear a report or to audit an account, but 
rather to reflect and confer upon the condition of these societies ; 
to see whether they completely effect their object, and, above 
all, whether it is in our power to augment their efficiency 

I will take in the first instance the Diocesan Board of Edu- 
cation I look upon the constitution of that board as most wise, 
especially in introducing a due proportion of the lay element 
into its management I regard the administration of that 
board, thus constituted, as admirably effective Yet what do I 
find^ that its efforts are sustained an annual sub- 

scription clearly inadequate to its purpose, and even of tint 
inadequate subscription two-tlurd& are actually contnbuted bv 
the clergy themselves The \ encnble archdeacon has referred 
to some possible expression of miue to-day on the important 
subject of national education, and on the changes which have 
recently been introduced with respect to it Neither upon that 
subject nor upon anj other will I now make a controversnl 
remark, but wifi rather content myself with merely repeating 
to-day the opinion I have long entertained — \i 2 , that it is im- 
possible that the education of the people of this countrj can be 
extended too far if it be founded on sound principles, and that 
in proportion as it is so extended the influence of the Cluirch 
of England will be increased "tN til, let me now look at the 
jKiaition of the other two societies — the one for building and 
restoring churches, the other for supplying additional spiritual 
md to panshes ^^hat do I find there? ^Miy, that there are 
demands u^ion both of these institutions which their resources 
cannot meet, and that even these scantj resources, I am sorrj 
to hear, arc anticqKited Tliat is not, m my mind, an entirelj 
satisfictory sUte of iffairs "NMicn we consider what is tiu 
practical object which these societies are mstitutetl to atcoin- 
pUsh, I think tliere irc none present who will not concur in 
tint remark ^^e Ine ju a diocese rem irk able for its largi 
parishes, its scattered j)Opulition, and itf' nuintrous hamlets It 
Is of all dioceses jn England the one, perhaps, that most n qmn s 
this collateral assistance and ancillary aid V here then !■* a 
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Ohurch there is a school ; where there is a Church there is one 
being at least whose duty it is to console and to chdlise. I am 
certainly not going to question the conclusion which has been 
drawn by the venerable archdeacon in the resolution which he 
has proposed ; indeed, I have risen to second it. I will not for 
a moment controvert the proposition that these diocesan societies 
have aided, and greatly aided, the action of the Church in this 
diocese ; the details we have listened to to-day satisfactorily 
prove that ; but we have to consider whether the support which 
those societies have given to the action of the Church in this 
diocese is sufficient, whether it can be increased, and whether 
the advantages which have been attained are not rather an 
incentive to animate us to obtain greater results and to accom- 
plish greater conclusions. 

Upon an occasion like the present, when we are met not 
merely to indulge in idle phrases and conventional congratula- 
tions, but rather to examine the condition of these important 
societies — although I am perfectly justified in supporting this 
resolution, — I should conceal my own convictions if I did not 
■confess that it does appear to me that the results of these 
societies do not offer that due relation which they ought to 
bear to the wealth, intelligence, and sound Churchmanship of 
the diocese. What is the cause of this — for I apprehend there 
must be a cause for a consequence of such importance ? There 
is no want of Chm-chmen in the diocese of Oxford, and, even in 
the presence of my Lord Bishop, I cannot refrain from remem- 
bering with pride that of all dioceses in England it is one 
remarkable for the zeal and ability with which it is administered. 
There is no want of Churchmen in the diocese of Oxford, but 
that is wanting in the diocese of Oxford which is wanting in the 
country generally — ^namely, union among Chm-chmen. Until 
union among Churchmen is accomplished, I feel persuaded that 
the action of these important societies and the good which 
they can do — ^being in- themselves, in my opinion, incalculable 
and illimitable — will be an influence which, unfortunately, can 
be calculated, and will be limited. 

I propose to-day, with great brevity, to try whether we can- 
not come to some understanding upon this important point, — ^to 
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inquire why there is a wint of union among Churchmen, whit 
ire the feelings which cause it , and whether there i& not some 
common ground upon which Churchmen of ill sections miy 
meet together If we can come to some sitisfictory resolution 
upon this point, then I do not believe but that that increased 
and powerful support will be given to these diocesan societies 
which the right rev erend prehte in the chair so ardently wishes 
for, and that tho'^e results will be iccompUsbed which every 
sincere Churchman and every lover of his countrj must desire 
ihis want of union among Churchmen in this country — and I 
ipprehend this county is a fair picture of the country generally 
— appears to me to arise from three feelings, which in different 
degrees influence different sections of Churchmen I would 
describe them is i feeling of pcqdexity, a feeling of distrust,, 
and i feeling of discontent 

The feeling of peq)lexit>, I am told, arises from vrhat is 
usually stjled the state of parlies in the Church, which, from 
their apparently opposite courses, distract and enfeeble the 
efforts of Churchmen 1 his feeUng api)ear8 to me to be entirely 
without foundation Parties have alwajs existed in the Church 
of "England Jvay, more, thcit never has been i Christian 
Church, even those which have most affected the character of 
unit), in which parties have not equally prevailed But there 
is this peculiarity in the Church of England, that parties vnthm 
it pale have been always pennittcd, nay, recognised and emc- 
tioned Our Church, alwtjs catholic and expansive in it'* 
chancter, has ever fell that the human mind was a manifold 
»iuahl}, iiid that -oint men mu«:t be governed by enthnsiasin, 
and some controlkd by ceremony Happy the land where then. 
IS m institution which prevents enthusiasm from degenenting 
into txtnv ig-ince, and ceremonj from being degradtd into 
hUper«tition ’ Jso doubt, during the last thirty jearsthere have 
been penwls of t xte« on both sides But m such great nnlte rs 
we caunot dnw i gencnl eonclusion from so hmiteal an rv a- 
tion, \ml tlu aggregate of tijicrience, in opinion, full) 
justifies the 1 ‘onMction that parties m the Church arenot nsi^i 
of its wc-vkm , but rather a syrabiil of its stn ngth 

I comt luwlothe fLclingof di trust among Churchmen 
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That, I hesitate not to say, is mainly attributable to the specu- 
lations on sacred things which have been recently published by 
certain clergymen of our Church. I deeply regret that publica- 
tion. For the sake of the writers — for no other reason. I am 
myself in favom' of free inquiry on all subjects, civil and reli- 
gious, with no condition but that it be pursued with learning, 
argument, and conscience. But then I think we have a right 
to expect that free inquiry should be pursued by free inquirers. 
And in my opinion, the authors of ‘ Essays and Eeviews ’ have 
entered into engagements with the people of this country quite 
inconsistent with the views advanced in those prolusions. The 
evil is not so much that they have created a distrust in things ; 
that might be removed by superior argument and superior 
learning. , The evil is that they have created a distrust in per- 
sons, and that is a sentiment which once engendered is not 
easily removed, even by reason and erudition. Setting, how- 
ever, aside the characters of the writers, I am not disposed to 
evade the question whether the work itself is one which should 
justify distrust among Churchmen. Perhaps it may not be 
altogether unsuitable that a layman should make a remark upon 
this subject, and that the brunt of comment should not always 
be borne by clergymen. Now, the volume of ‘Essays and 
Eeviews,’ generally speaking, is founded on the philosophical 
theology of G-ermany. What is German theology ? It is of 
the greatest importance that clearer ideas should exist upon this 
subject than I find generally ];)revail in most assemblies of my 
countrymen. About a century ago, German theology, which 
was mystical, became by the law of reaction, critical. There 
gradually arose a school of philosophical theologians, which 
introduced a new system for the interpretation of Scripture, 
Accepting the sacred narrative without cavil, they explained all 
the supernatm'al incidents by natural causes. This system in 
time was called Eationalism, and, supported by great learning, 

. and even greater ingenuity, in the course of half a centmy 
absorbed the opinion of all the intellect of Germany, and indeed 
greatly influenced that of every Protestant community. But 
Avhere now is German Eationalism, and where are its results ? 
They are erased from the intellectual tablets of living opinion. 
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A new school of German theology then arose, which, with pro- 
found learning and inexorable logic, proved that Rationalism 
was irrational, and successfully substituted for it a new scheme 
of Scriptural interpretation called the mythical. But if the 
mythical theologians triumphantly demonstrated, as they un- 
doubtedly did, that Rationalism was irrational, so the mythical 
system itself has already become a myth ; and its most distin- 
guished votaries, in that spirit of progress which, as we are told, 
is the characteristio of the nineteenth century, and which 
generally brings us back to old ideas, have now found an invin- 
cible solution of the mysteries of existenee in a revival of Pagan 
Pantheism. That, I believe, is a literally accurate sketch of 
the various phases through which the intellect of Germany has 
passed during the last century. Well, I ask, what has the 
Church to fear from speculations so overreaching, so capricious, 
and 80 self-destructive? And why is society to be agitated by 
a volume which is at the best a second-hand medley of the«p 
contradictory and discordant theories ? No religious creed wa^ 
ever destroyed by a philosophical theory j philosophers destroy 
themselves. Epicurus was as great a man, I apprehend, ns 
Hegel ; but it was not Epicurus who subverted the religion 
of Olympus. But, it may be said, are not such lucubmtjon« 
to be noticed and answered ? Both — I reply. I'et I may 

observe in passing, that those who answer them should re- 
member that hasty replies always assist well-matured attack-^. 
Let them be answered, then, by men equal to the occa- 
sion, and I doubt not that many sucli will come forwanl. 
That a book of that character, written by clergymen of the 
Church of England, should pass unnoticed by authority wotihl 
have been most inconsistent. The conduct of Convocation in 
this matter api)eared to me to be marked by all that discretion 
and sound judgment wliich have distingnishe<l its proceedings 
ever since its revival, .and which are gradnally, but surely, 
obtaining for it public confidence. It denounced i^hat it 
ileemed pestilent Ijcresics, but it did not wunsel the prosecu- 
tion of the heretics. And here I am Iwund to kiv that I wi-I« 
this frank and reasonable course had been followtHl in high 
pLoces. The wisest of men has said, ‘For everything Ihert' is 
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a season ; ’ and the nineteenth century appears to me a season 
when the Church should confute error, and not punish it. 

Having touched upon the causes of perplexity and distrust, 
I will now say a word upon the third cause of the want of 
union among Churchmen — ^the feeling of discontent. That is 
a feeling which prevails among a certain body of our brethren, 
who entertain what are deemed by some exalted notions 
respecting ecclesiastical affairs. I know that recent appoint- 
ments to high places in the Church, and other public circum- 
stances, in their opinion equally opposed to the spread and 
spirit of sound Church prineixdes, have made some look without 
any enthusiasm on the connection between Church and State, 
and even contemplate without alarm the possible disruption of 
that union. It is impossible to speak of those who hold these 
opinions without respect, and I would say even affection, for 
we all of us to a great degree must share in the sentiments of 
those who entertain these opinions, though we may not be able 
to sanction their practical conclusions. But I ’think myself 
that these opinions rest on a fallacy, and that fallacy consists 
in assuming that if the dissolution of the tie between Church 
and State took*place, the Church would occupy that somewhat 
mediaeval position which, no doubt, in its time was highly 
advantageous to Europe, and to no country more than to 
England. My own opinion differs from theirs. I do not 
believe that in this age or in this country the civil power would 
ever submit to a superior authority, or even brook a rival. I 
foresee, if that were to take place, controversy and contest 
between Church and State as to their reciprocal rights and 
duties MDossible struggle, probable s^ioliation. I, for one, am 
not prepared to run such hazards. I should grieve to see this 
great Chm'ch of England, this centre of light, learning, and 
liberty, sink into a position, relative to the nation, similar to 
that now filled by the Episcopal Church of Scotland, or possibly 
even subside into a fastidious, not to say finical, congregation. 

I hold that the connection between Church and State is 
one which is to be upheld and vindicated on principles entirely 
in unison with the spirit of the age, with the circumstances 
with which we have to deal, and with the soundest in-inciples 
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of political philosopliy Phe most powerful principle whicli 
governs man is the religious principle It is eternal and 
indestructible, for it takes its nse m the niture of human 
intelbgence, which will never be content till it penetrates the 
origin of things and a«eert iins its relations to the Creator — a 
knowledge to winch all who are here present well know that 
unaided, and alone, human mtelligence can never attain A 
wise Government, then, would seek to include such an element 
in its means of influencing man, otherwise it would leave in 
society a principle stronger than itself, which m due season 
maj as-iert its suprem icy, and even, perhaps, m a destructive 
m inner A wi'te Government, allying it'self with religion, 
would, as it were, consecrate society md sanctify the State 
But how IS this to be done? It is the problem of modem 
politics which has always most embarrassed statesmen Xo 
Nolution of the difficulty can be found m salaried pnesthoods 
md in complicated concordats But tlio side of the State 
of 1 ngland there has gradually an'>en a majestic corporation-*- 
wcalthj, powerful, indejicndtnt — with the sanctity of a long 
tradition, yet sjuipithising with uithonty, and full of con- 
ciliitimi, even defeienct, to the civil jiower Broadly and 
deeply pi inted in the land, mixed np with all our manners 
md customs, one of the mam guarantees of our local govem- 
intot, and therefore one of the jminc securities of our common 
llbe^tle^, the Church of I ngland is part of our historj, part of 
our life, iKirt of 1 nglind it«clf 

It IS said hometimes that the Church of England is hostile 
to loligiou-^ libcTt) As well might it be said that the 
inonarchj of I ngland is wlversc to jwlitica! freedom Both 
irc in«titutiou> which ln^u^c lilxrty by stcnnng order It h 
M ul somttinu> that the Church m this country has prcvisl 
unevjuvl to itn im von, md has filled to secure the sj vntual 
cuUiin. of the ^Kvpul itioii It i> |Krfectly true that within the 
las* fiftv jcirstlitri Ins Im n » vast and irregular increase of 
our population, with wliith tin inacliitnrv of the fhiirch las 
been inuleepiite to ^-ojk . But thv iiutliinery of the Church, 
in that re iKttt, was nicoinpleti onU , it wis not obsolete It 
IS said tint tin Church has lo-t the great towns, unhappdv. 
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tlie Cliurcli has never found the greal lo^vns. They are her 
iutm-e, and it will he in the great towns that the greatest 
triumphs of the Church will be achieved ; for the greater the 
Xiopulation aud the higher the education of the ])eople, the 
more they will require a refined worship, a learned theology, 
an independent priesthood, and a sanctuary hallowed b}' the 
•associations of historic ages. 

Here, then, is a common ground on which, dismissing 
unsubstantial and illusory feelings of perplexity, distrust, and 
•discontent, all sections and parties of Churchmen may unite 
•and act together in maintaining the religious settlement of 
this realm. Is it unnecessary? Can anyone now pretend that 
the union between Church and State in this country is not 
•assailed and endangered? It is assailed in the chief place of 
the realm, its Parliament, and it is endangered in an assembly 
where, if Churchmen were united, the Church would be irre- 
sistible. Nothing can exceed the preparation, the perseverance, 
•the ability, and, I will willingly admit, the conscience with 
which the assault upon the Church is now conducted in l,he 
House of Commons. Churchmen would do wrong to treat 
lightly these efibrts, because they believe that they are only 
the action of a minority in the couutiy. The histoi-y of success 
is the history of minorities. During the last session of Par- 
liament alone a series of Bills was introduced, all with various 
specific objects, but all converging to the same point — an 
•attack upon the authority of the Church and the most precious 
privileges of Churchmen. Our charities are assailed; even 
•our churchyards are invaded ; our law of marriage is to be 
•altered; our public worship), to use the language of our 
•opponents, is to be ‘ facilitated.’ I'inally, the sacred fabrics 
•of the Church are no longer to be considered national. It is 
true that all these efforts were defeated. ]3ut how defeated ? 
By a strain upon the vigilance and energy of those who 
repelled the attack, which cannot be counted on hereafter, 
unless Chm-chmen, and the country generallj'^, come forward 
to assist us. 

I said that there should not be a subject to-day on which I 
would make a controversial remark, and I am not going to 
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dei)art from tint nile, tlioiigli I im going to make a rem irk 
on the subject of church-rites jVIy opinion^- on church nte« 
ire well known I hold that the carrying of a me isure for 
the tot j 1 and unconditional ibolition of church nte<? would lie 
a signal blow to the alliance between Church and State, and 
that under no concei\able circumstances — at lei^t, undei no 
circumstances that I can concei\e — should it be conceded Ihit 
there is a general opinion tint legislation on the subject of 
church-rates is necessary and desirable, and that, without an^ 
relinquishment of principle, the law may be impro\e(l and 
adapted to existing circumstance'' Be it so only thi** I 
would \enture to impress most earnestly on all Cluirchmen 
^^bn maj be present — and perhaps I may piesume to sij, on 
some who are not here — that if there is to be legislation on 
church rates, none can be ''atisfictoiy nlnch is not intriKlntid 
with the authority of Her Majesty’s Go\ eminent bare I am 
that no member of Parliament, wheflier he sits m the l^nJs 
or the Commons, can, with his own resources md on his own 
rcsponsihilit j , succeed m such an enterprise Tt would U id 

only to renewed defeat and increased disaster llie subject ip 
at present in that i>o ition that the Go\ eminent of this countrj 
18 most happily placed in regaid to it if it wishes to hgi 1 ite 
One-half of the House ot Commons sitting opposite to them 
Will sujiport any just int isure, waiving anj points of chfierence 
on matters of detail imong thtinsehes , and therefore it i* m 
the jwiwcr of the Goieminent to stcuie i laigt mujontj on the 
subject I think ms elf, on the whnh,thit it h now their 
dntj to deal with it Iheqm tionofcliurcli-ntcs is the great 
domestic question of the daj, mid it ought not to Ik hft m flu 
jKi ition which It now occiipit**, ifior what has otcuriTil m th» 
two Houses of Pirhaincnt of lite \< ir* Tin \tr_> fict tint 
nj inioii in tin House rf Commons as ngmnst tlu Oo\t ninunt 
is tqinlh dnide'tl, md th if in tlu oth« r House of I*ar]iano nt 
(here i an overwhelming majontj agunsl aiij rash and un •* n- 
ditioinl thinge, indicate *. that it is the dutj ef ihos who an 
n jnni«d)lt f>r the good govirnmentof flu countrv to corru 
f>rw\n 1 ml with all the nnthorit> if an ndmmi trition to 
oT r their oj mi n on the qmstun and to act iq*on if 
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I "would venture, my Lord Bishop, to ask your permission to 
■offer one observation on this subject, which I hope those 
Oliurchmen who minister to us in things sacred will not. think 
presumptuous. I am myself, I need hardly say, in public life 
a part}’- man. I am not unaware of the errors and excesses 
which occasionally occur in conliiets, but I have a pro- 

found conviction that in this country the best security for 
pmity of government and for public liberty is t.o be found in 
the organised emulation of public men. Nevertheless, I have 
ever impressed on my clerical friends the wisdom of the utmost, 
reseiwe on theii* part with regard to mere political questions. 
Not that I question their right to entertain opinions on all 
public questions, and to act upon them. An English clergyman 
is an English gentleman and an English citizen. But I have 
alwaj's felt that in proportion to their political activity will the 
integrity of their spiritual and social influence be diminished ; 
■and I think that influence of far greater importance than their 
political activity. But there is a limit to this reserve. What 
I would presimie to recommend is this : — When institutions are 
in question, and not individuals, the clergy ought to interfere ; 
and when, of all institutions, that to wliich they are specially 
•devoted, and on which their daily thoughts and nightly medita- 
tions should be fixed, is at stake, their utmost vigilance and 
■determination should be summoned. '\Anien the interests of 
the Chm'ch, of which they are the sacred ministers, are con- 
cerned, the clergy would be guilty of indefensible apathy if they 
remained silent and idle. The clergy of the Church of England 
have at this moment one of the greatest and most glorious 
opportunities for accomplishing a great public service that was 
probably ever offered to any body of public men. It is in their 
power to determine and to insure that Church questions in this 
■country shall no longer be party questions. They, and they 
alone, can effect this immense result, and that by a simple 
process — I mean by being united. Let them upon general 
public affairs entertain that which I trust they always will 
entertain as free Englishmen, their own general opinions. Let 
them be banded in the two great historical parties in the State, 

, Whig or Tory. It would be a very unfortunate thing for this 
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(kpart from that nile, though I am going to make a rein irk 
on the subject of church-rate" ^ly opinion" on chnrch-nte" 
ire well known I hold that the carrjingof a meisure for 
the tot'll and unconditional alwhtion of church rates would lie 
a signal blow to the alliance between Church and State, and 
that under no conceivable circumstances — at lea^t, under no 
ciicumstanees that I can conceue — should it be conceded Ihit 
there is a general opinion tint legislation on the subject of 
church rates is necessary and desirabk, and that, without mj 
relinquishment of pnnciple, the law may be improied and 
adipted to existing circumstances Be it so, only thi" I 
Mould lenture to impress inoat earnestly on all Churchmen 
wlio inaj be present — and perhaps I may presume to s ly, on 
some who are not here — that if there is to be legislation in 
church rates, none can be satisfictor^ which i* not intriKluctd 
with the authority of Her Majesty’s Goi eminent Sure I im 
that no member of Parliament, whether he sit" in the T/ird" 
or the Commons, can, with his own resources and on his own 
responsibihtj, succeed m such an enterprise It would leid 
onl) to renewed defeat and increased disastei Ihe subject i" 
at present in that po ition that the Goiemment of tlu" countr) 
IS most happily placed in regard to it if it Mi«hts to legislate 
One-lnlf of the House ot Commons sitting opposite to tlitm 
will support any just me isure, waning iny points of ihfferenct 
on matters of detail among themseUes , and therefore it is in 
the jiowcr of the (TOieminent to secure i large ni ijnnty on tlu 
subject I think m>self, on the whoh,thit it is iiom thur 
diitj to deal with if Ihequt tion of clmrch-ntts i« th< gmt 
dome stic question of the daj, ami it ought m t to lx kft in tin 
JK5 ition winch it now occiijnts, after wh it has otcurrcd iii tin 
two House- of Pirhiinent of Iitc itir- llu \tri fict tint 
opinion III the Hous« of Commons n- ag mist tlu Cioienuiunf 
IS (quill\ duidtd, ind tint in tlu otlu r House of I’nrhanuut 
then 1 - m o\crwhelimng majontj agumt inn n-li uul mici n- 
ditioiinl eh nigi , nuheafi s th it it Ip tlu (lut\ of tho-i who an 
re p<u-il)U fir the good goxtmiiunt rf tlu fountrj to I'onu 
fon' ml, and with all the nutl)ont> « f an nlnnmsfntuiii to 
oTt r their opniu n on the question ind to act nixn it 
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I \voiilcl venture, my Lord Bishop, <o ask your permission to 
'ofter one observation on this subject, which I hope those 
Ouirchmen wlio minister to us in things sacred will not; think 
presumptuous. I am myself, I need hardly say, in public life 
a party man. I am not unaware of the errors and excesses 
which occasionally occur in pai'ty conflicts, but I have a pro- 
found comnction that in this country the best security for 
purity of government and for public liberty is to be found in 
the organised emulation of public men. Nevertheless, 1 have 
ever impressed on my clerical friends the wisdom of the utmost 
reserve on their part with regard to mere political questions. 
Not that I question their right to entertain opinions on all 
public questions, and to act upon them. An English clergyman 
is an English gentleman and an English citizen. But I have 
idways felt that in proportion to their political activity will the 
integrity of their spirttual and social influence be diminished ; 
and I think that influence of far greater importance than their 
political activity. But there is a limit to this reserve. What 
I would presume to recommend is this : — When institutions arc 
in question, and not individuals, the clergy ought, to interfere ; 
and when, of all institutions, that tu which they are specially 
devoted, and on which their daily thoughts and nightly medita- 
tions should be fixed, is at stake, their utmost vigilance and 
determination should be summoned. When the interests of 
the Church, of which they are the sacred ministers, sure con- 
cerned, the clergy would be guilty of indefensible apathy if they 
remained silent and idle. The clergy of the Church of England 
have at this moment one of the greatest and most glorious 
opportunities for accomplishing a gi’eat jDublic service that was 
probably ever offered to any body of public men. It is in their 
power to determine and to insure that Church questions in this 
country shall no longer be pai-ty questions. They, and they 
alone, can effect this immense result, and that by a simple 
process — I mean by being united. Let them upon general 
public affairs entertain that which I trust they always will 
entertain as free Englishmen, their own general opinions. Let 
them be banded in the two great historical parties in the State, 
Whig or Tory. It would be a very unfortunate thing for this 
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country if in any great body of respectable men there should ever 
cease to be such differences of political opinion. But let them 
say that Church questions are not questions 'which they will 
permit to enter the province of political party. If the clergy 
are united in that determination, rest assured that the laity 
will soon become united too, and we shall be spared hereafter 
the frightful anomaly of seeing conscientious Churchmen re- 
cording their ^otes and exerting their influence against the 
Church. Depend upon it that nothing in thi« country can 
resist Churchmen when united; and if they are only united on 
Church questions, they will add immensely to the strength of 
good government and to the general welfare of the people. 
Then I believe that these admirable institution*!, the object of 
which is to ameliorate the whole body of society, will a««ume 
that character in their action which Is so devoutly to be desired 
— then the great aims of the Church, the Education of the 
People, their perfect spiritual Supervision, the completion of 
our Parochial System, and, above nil, the free and decorous 
Worship of the Almighty, will be securely effected. 

My I/vrd Bishop, I am sometimes a])t to think tliat there i- 
nothing un«!uitable in this diocese taking the lead in bringing 
ab<uit such a result, not merely bccauec it is presided over by 
oni* who possesses that energy of character and that fertility of 
resource which indicate his capacity for dealing with great 
affairs, but also for otlier reason^. The two things which 
Englishmen love mo-t are religion and liberty. Xow, In this 
dloccsf over which you rule arc included thn«e districts whioh 
in the histoiy of this country are most memorable for snered 
Icaniing and for public spirit. May their unitiKl influence 
guide your lonlship and your clergy at this grave and critical 
moment in the history of the Cluirch, and yon will prove a 
pinning light and a |X)werful example to other diore«<*e • and 
then we need not deppair, under the favour of Divine Provi- 
dence, of peeing the Church of England for ever c«tabHsli«*<l “u 
the e:ithoHe pymiwthies of an cnl!ghtene<l and religions people. 
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[Speech delivered at a public meeting in aid of the Oxford Diocesan 
Society for the Augmentation of Small Benefices, held at High 
"Wycombe, Thimsday, October 30, 1862.] 

M y lord bishop, I rise to second the resolution moved by 
the Archdeacon of Buckingliam. He has placed the 
scope of the question so fully before this meeting that it is 
unnecessary for me to dilate upon it in detail. The condition 
of the mass of the benefices in this diocese is not satisfactory ; 
but I hope that the result of this meeting, and the result of 
many meetings like the present throughout the country, will 
prove that we have no cause for despondency. No doubt for a 
long time a very erroneous impression has subsisted as to the 
remuneration received by the clergy of our Church, and the 
amount of property which it possesses. I think that time has 
to a certain degree removed this false impression ; but when 
errors have long prevailed, and have been made use of for 
hostile purposes, it is difficult entirely to remove their first 
consequences. The fact is that the clergy of the Church of 
England are a poor clergy, and not a rich clei’gy ; and it is for 
the sake of the country, not x>rincipally for the sake of the 
clergy, that I venture to lay down that we should take care 
that the clergy should be fairly remunerated. If you wish to 
engage the highest education and the highest sense of duty in 
the performance of the sacred offices of the Church, it is most 
inexpedient that you should offer to those from whom you expect 
such a high fulfilment, rewards and remunerations which no 
elass of society in service would accept. 

With regard to the present excellent association, which is 
in its infancy, I may remark it has already effected some good. 
Of the small livings in this county, although we have only 
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liboured one } ear, twent} -two h'i\e receded 'some aid , ind I 
observe of the e twenty-two there ire eleven of winch the 
highest do not exceed 80h pei annum, while the lowest is 
under 601 a year Indeed, it is x fact, which will no longer be 
di puted, that the clergy of our Church, who hav e been so long 
described as a wealthy and m over-paid clerg}, contribute to 
the service of the Church from thtir jinvate resources more 
than they receive from it I believe that it is now on record 
that of their income at least two-thirds is provided from their 
owu pnv ite rtsouicca ell, that is not a position of affairs 
which is honourable to the country But I do not wish to 
recommend the cau'se which I am advocating to-da} ujwn a 
mere sentimental plea It is not merely that it is not honour- 
able to the country, but it i-> highly disadvantageous to the 
country If it be of the fir^t importance that the highest 
education, and men wlio arc impre'^sed with the highest sense 
of duty should be engaged m the ministration of our wered ofiices, 
WQ cannot expect 'Uch a result — it would be foreign to the 
principles of human nature-— if we hold out to them none of 
those inducements which animate the other classes of m in- 
land 

It IS not surpri'ing that the Church of England should be 
a poor Church, bec-mse the tliurch m this country his been 
despoiled That is not a fate peculiar to the Church of Eng- 
land Other Churches too have been dcsjioilcd ; hut there a 
I>ecuharity witli rtgarvl to our Church in this matter. In other 
countnc'*, wlien the Churvh lias been dtpnvcd by the Slate of 
itspropertv, it lea t tint iinijKrty has been applied to public 
and national puq»o lint Ins not been the cn'-c of the 
Clmrch in I nglind 'I he projKrrty of the Church in England 
Ins been granted bv dc-jKJt** and tyrant*' to tin ir miMion«, and 
has btdi mult the found ition niul e-tahlishini lit of iHwrirful 
families, who, bv virtue t>f tint proptrty, and iu>t from any 
public s<rv lets of tlicir own, hut had for gem ritioii" a gri*at 
|>ortion of till govtmineiit of tins country and of its jviwtr and 
patronage ^^ell, I find m thtst circum-tanccs of 
m tlm ca-e of the spoliation of tin Church in fins nniritrv, 
comjsirtsl with tlu -ivoliatioii of Churchts in otJn r rountnes. 
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■circumstances of consolation and hope ; because we live in an 
nge when communities are governed by the influence of opinion, 
and when individuals are regulated in their conduct to a great 
degree by the influence of conscience. I caniiot but believe that 
the estimable descendants of those original appropriators of 
Church property, when they learn — and in a country of free 
discussion like the present they must now all of them be well 
informed upon that subject — that men of the highest education, 
who, from a sense of duty and devotion, dedicate their lives to 
comforting the people, receive for their labom’S stipends which 
even menials would refuse — I cannot but believe the estimable 
descendants of those original appropriators, in the satiety of 
their splendour, must feel an impulse that will make them 
apply a portion of that property, ages ago thus unjustly ob- 
tained, to purposes of a character which society would recognise, 
and by its approbation reward. And I think, my lord, that 
what we have heard to-day, and what we know of the action of 
this Society, justifies that expectation. What the archdeacon 
has just mentioned in the instance of our highly esteemed 
neighbom-. Lord Howe, is a most gratifying case ; and I learn 
that shortly after the formation of this Society — it is but due 
to the Duke of Bedford to mention it — a communication was 
received from his Grace, couched in a sx3hit worthy of his high 
position, which showed that he completely recognised the 
justice of the principle I have indicated. His Grace feels it to 
be his duty, as it has been his performance, with respect to 
, miserably jraid livings on his own estate, possessing, as it is 
well known his family does, large ecclesiastical property, to 
raise all the low livings to an amount Avhich is at least adequate 
to sustain a clergyman who is performing parochial duty. Well, 
then, I say we have a right to expect — and I am more sanguine 
than the archdeacon on that head — that a portion of the 
property which was alienated from the Church, under circum- 
stances which could not prevail and be justified in the present 
age, will yet find its way to the increase of these livings. 

But I should not be acting with candour to yom- lordship 
if I concealed my opinion that there is little hope of any large 
action on the part of the class to which I have referred in this 
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reject, or, indeed, I ttiII «*»}, thit there is much hope of nnj 
greit eTertion being m'lde bj the Hity and the Church gene- 
rally, unless the Church it«elf take** a more definite and 
determined position than it has occupied during the h«t 
fi\ e-and-twenty years During that penod there has been a 
degree of perjileTity and of hesitation — I will saj e\en of 
inconsistency — in the relations between the Church and the 
nation, that has damped the ardour and depressed the energies 
of Churchmen I think it is not difficult to indicate the 
probable came of that conduct , and it is only by ascertaining 
it that we can perhaps supply the remedy which ma\ remme 
those injurious con«equence'» 

Societj m this country is now established upon the prin- 
ciple of ci\il and religious libertj , and, in inj opinion, it is 
impossible — and if iHjssible, not desirable — to resist the com- 
plete deiolopment of that pnnciple At the same time, >ou 
Ime a Church established bj law that is to say, a Notional 
Church , and tliere is an apparent inconsistency in the principle 
which you ha\e adopted as the foundation of your social system 
and the existence of that Fstablished Church j because the 
pnnciple of end and religious liberty has placed legislatire 
power m the hands of great bodies of the people who ore not 
m communion with that Church, and they have ii'cil that 
|>ower diinng the last fi\e-and-twenty years, witli caution tit 
first, with much deliberation it first, but, as timt ndmicwl, 
with more bolduess and with more energy, till, within the last 
few years, they hue made on iiowed attack iijion that Church, 
an attack which tin y Imeconducted with great ihilitynnd with 
groat courage 1 liat lieing the case, i ou ha\ e what has occurred 
ihinng the h^t quarter of i century , you haic an apparent 
want of symp.ithy lietween that which, by tin Constitution, 
the National ChurLh ind a greit |Kirtion of the nation— n st itc 
of affairs which is to he highh dejirecatod 

Twenty years ago, when tliH inconienience wi** first gent- 
rally ftlt, anient Clumhinon, ns sincere Churchmen ns eier 
Iiicd, thought thei had f mnd a soliit ion for tins difficnUi bv 
tenninating the union lietween Church and State 'limy raid, 
‘ T» rmninte the union Ivtween Cliimh and State, as tin whole 
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of the nation is no longer in communion with the Climrch, and 
you will XDut an end to the dissatisfaction that partially, but to 
a considerable degree, prevails.’ That, no doubt, is a very 
plausible suggestion, and one that has been accepted by in- 
genuous and able minds ; but if it is examined into, it will be- 
found one that may lead to results very different from those 
which are anticijiated by the jiersons who are favourable to it, 
and results perha^is unsatisfactory and injurious to the country ;• 
because it cannot be supposed for a moment that in this age 
the civil j)ower will tolerate an imperium in imperio, and 
allow a great corxioration, in xiossession of vast jiroxierty — for 
the xirojperty is considerable, though, if distributed, it may not 
offer adequate comjiensation to those who are labom’ing in its 
service — ^to act in indexiendence of the State. Therefore, there 
is no concealing it from ourselves that it would soon end in 
another spoliation, and the Church would be left without the 
endowment of the estates which it at present jDossesses. The 
X)rincix)les of Divine truth, I admit, do not depend upon x>ro- 
jierty ; but the circulation of the x>rincix)les of Divine truth,, 
by human machinery, depends ux)on X)roperty for its organi- 
sation. And there is no doubt that, de^nived of the means by 
which the Dmne instruction which it affords to the jDeoxDle is 
secured, the Church would of com’se lose immensely in its 
efficiency. 

But in the case of the Church of England, it is not merely 
the question of the loss of its prox)erty, but it is also a question 
of the XDeculiar character of that i)roj)erty. The x)rox)erty of the 
Church of England is tenitorial. It is so distributed through- 
out the country that it makes that Church, from the very 
nature of its tenure, a National Church ; and the power of the 
Chiuch of England does not de^Dend merely on the amount of 
]wox)erty it jjossesses, but, in a very great degree, on the 
character and kind of that proxierty. Then, I say, the result 
would be that the Church, dexnived of its status, would become 
merely an episcopal sect in this country ; and, in time, it is 
not impossible it might become an insignificant one. But that 
is not the whole, or, perbax^s, even the greatest e\nl that 
might arise fi’om the dissolution of the connection between 
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Church •ind State, because in the present age the art of 
government becomes eiery day more difficult, and no Go\em- 
ment will allow a principle powerful is the religious pnnciple 
to be divorced from the influences bj which it regulates the 
affairs of a country hat would hapjien ^ I^Tiy, it is \erj 
obvious what would happen The State of Fnghnd would take 
care, after the Church was spoiled, to enlist in its sera ice what 
are called the ministers of all religion^ Ihe ministers of all 
religions would be salaried bj the State, and the consequences 
of the dib olution of the alliance between Church and St ite 
would be one equally disastrous to the Churchman and to the 
Nonconformist It would place the ministers of all spiritual in- 
fluences under the control of the end power, and it would in 
rediU effect a revolution in the national clnnctcr In m} 
opinion, it would have even a mo^t injimou'? effect ujKin (lie 
liberties of the countiy , md I cannot believe that after tlu 
thought and ditcu«sion that have been devoted to the subject 
for now the twenty >eirs since it was first mooted bj anient 
ind sincere men — I cannot believe there can be among tho e 
who have well considered it, anj great dificrencc of opinion, but 
that all men — I would say the Churcliman, tlie Dissenter, the 
I’hilosopher — would vhniik from a 'dilution of the difficult) h\ 
Mich means 

ell, then, vvlnt would )Ou do? 1 nnint un that )Ou have 
onlv one alternative, that if vou do not fivour i cIi‘'soItitimi of 
the union of Church and Stato,)ou mu<!t necert the Jvationalit) 
of the Gmrch of Tngland 

I know li ndl lx muI, ♦/\«ert the Ndioniht) of tlu 
Church in i nation where there arc millions not in communion 
with tho Church ’ Ilicse ire words cis) to u o, but pncticall) 

what would be the consequence of n mere phn c’’ ^\elI I 
think tint IS IV jKjint worth) of some grive con«i<U ration, and 
in the fin>t place it i* cvjiedicnl to n«certnin, h it i* the 
character of thosi*— -I will acknowledge it— million-* vrlio in 
not in communion vnlh fJie Cliuich ? Thev i-onM^l of two 
cla»>M « TlitV con'-ist of tho c wlio dissent from tlu I hnreh, 
and of tho'O who an uidifltrcnt to tlu ( hiin-Ii , but tlu-^e 
clTt (s are verv uni-cpnlK divided 
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Now, the history of English Dissent will always be a memor- 
able chapter in the history of the country. It displays many 
of those virtues — I would say most of those virtues — for which 
the English character is distinguished — earnestness, com’age, 
devotion, conscience ; but one thing is quite clear : that in the 
present day the causes which originally created Dissent no 
longer exist ; while, which is of still more importance, there 
are now causes in existence opposed to the spread of Dissent. I 
will not refer to the fact that many, I believe the great majority, 
of the families of the descendants of the original Puritans and 
Presbyterians have merged in the Church of England itself 
but no man can any longer conceal from himself that the 
tendency of this age is not that all creeds and Churches and 
consistories should combine — I do not say that, mind — but 
do say that the tendency of the present age is, that all 
Chiu’ches, creeds, and consistories should cease hereafter from 
any internecine hostihty. That is a tendency which it is im- 
possible for them to resist ; and therefore, so far as the spread 
of dissent, of mere sincere religious dissent, is concerned, I hold 
that it is of a very limited character, and there is nothing in 
the existence of it which should prevent the Chm-ch of England 
from asserting her nationality. For observe, the same difficul- 
ties that are experienced by the Church are also experienced 
by the Dissenters, without the advantage which the Church 
possesses, in her discipline, learning, and tradition. 

But I come now to the more important consideration ; I 
come to the second division of the English population that is 
not in communion with the Chiu'ch of England. And here I 
acknowledge that at first the difficulty seems great, because 
here you do count them by millions ; but, in the first place, 
observe that these are not Dissenters from the Church ; these 
are not millions who have quitted the Chm-ch. There are great 
masses of the population who have never yet entered into com- 
munion with the Church of England. The late Archbishop of 
Canterbm-y', a most amiable and pious man, and by no means 
deficient in observation of the times, passed many of his last 

* Archbishop Sumner, who died September 2, 1862, only about two months 
before the delivery of this speech. 
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^ ears m inxious perplexity about the 'inomilous i>o ition of tli it 
‘N'ltional Church of which he the Pnimte I was a 
member of a committee formetl of members of the two Hmisei. 
of Parliament, who had to confer together ui>on the conduct to 
be pursued in the Houses of Isolds and Commons by the fntnd^ 
of the Church, uixm some momentous questions in which the 
interests and the character of tlu Church were concerned The 
Archbishop of Canterbury was our Clnnman, and m eicry 
instance when we had to confer together, the late Archbishop 
alwajs counselled surrender, and surrender without conditions 
h ortunately, there \i ere other opinions upon that committee, 
and I am glad to say thatm e\erj instance the late Arthbishoji 
of Canterbury was out-\oted It so hapjiened that in all tlie=e 
cases, when they were brought before the Houses of Parliament 
for decision, it was proved that the ojnnion of the Archbj hop 
had been erroneous, and that he had miscalculated the feeling 
m fwour of the Lhurcli winch existed in the country, because 
the decision of the Houses of Parliament, and csjiecially the 
House of Common*-, is only a reflection upon such subjects of 
tbe feeling ot the country The vear before the Archbidiop 
died, lu did me tho honour of seeking a conversation with int, 
and the object of that conversation was to explain the cour«o 
he Imd taken with rcganl to tliesc question®, in vrliich he 
idinittod that, so far un Kcent occurrences were conctmed, ho 
had been mistaken , but he said, ‘ Although I maj have fonned 
m errontou® judgment, and ilthoiigh J admit jou ind jour 
fnend® wen nght in vour view of the ea«e, still I went ujion a 
great fict Mv londiut was Imed upon a great fvet, which no 
one can denv,niid it i*- tin®, — ‘Noone can deny that thei^piili- 
tiou has outgrown the t luireli ’ No one can dtnj that I do 
not dinj It, but 1 dnw from tint fict a conclusion exactly 
oj)j)o®ile to that of the lat< Archbishop of Cmtvrluii^ m- 

f« renee is tin virv revere of the one which In dn w, and tins 
con liul which lu tonaiqiicntl^ recoinmendtd 

If, indcisl, tin ( hnnli of hnglandwtre in tlu ®une stnt< 

IK tin jKigan riligion w ik m the tun< of (tiiKtantinc, if h r 
altars vn rt iMling U fim tlio Ihvim sjdendour of insj inal 
t-hrim®, it might Ik. well, indicsl, for the Church and f r tho 
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ministers of the Church to consider the course that they 
should XDiu'sue; hut nothing of the kind is the case. You 
have to deal, so hir as regards (he millions who are not in 
communion vrith the Chmch, and whom I will describe, dis- 
tinguishing them fi-om the Dissenters, as those who are. in- 
different to the Church — you are dealing with millions of the 
English ^Deojile. And who are the h]nglis)i people? The 
English x>eox)le are, without excejrlion, (.he most enthusiaslic 
j)eople in the world. There are more excitable races. The 
French, the Italians, are much more excitable j but. for deex) 
and fervid feeling, there is no race in the world at all equal to 
the English. And what is the subject, of all others, iq)on 
which the English peo^de have always been most enthusiastic ? 
Eeligion. The notes on the gamut of their feeling are few, 
but they are deej). Industiy, Liberty, lieligion, form the 
solemn scale. Industry, Liberty, Eehgion — that is the history 
of England. Now, upon these three ' suljjects they have 
periods of exaltation. Tliej’ have had periods of deep feeling 
within our own experience, alike with regard to toil and with 
regard to freedom ; and it is not imijossible, nay, I would not 
hesitate to say there may be many in this room who may 
witness a period of exaltation in the xmblic mind of the coun- 
try, and especially among these millions, witli regard to re- 
ligion, that has certainly not been equalled in our times, or in 
the times of om* fathers. But what an opportunity is that for 
a Chm'ch ! When great bodies of the nation, who have never 
been in communion with the Church, have their minds, their 
feelings, and their x)assions, all exalted in the direction of 
religion, and influenced by the religious princqjle, what an 
opportunity for a Church, with her learning, her organisation, 
and the ineffable influences of her tradition, with her sacred 
services, with her divine offices, with all the beauty of holiness 
in which she worships, to advance and address them ! What 
an immense field for any Church ! But what a field for a cor-, 
poration which is not merely a Church, but which is the Chm-ch 
of England; blending with divine instruction the sentiment 
of patriotism, and announcing herself, not only as the Chm-ch 
of Grod, but as the Church of the Country ! I say that, with 
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these views, instead of supposing that the relations which 
erist between a large body of our fellow-subjects and the 
Church — relations at this moment' of indifference and even of 
alienation — are causes why the Church should not assert her 
Nationality, they are causes and circumstances which peculiarly 
call upon the Church to exert herself; and to prepare for a 
coming future which will demand her utmost energies, as I 
believe it will yield her greatest rewards. 

I know it may be said that this is a practical country ; and 
though this view of the chanaeter of the English people may 
be abstractedly just, and though the advice which yon give 
may be generally well founded, still what are the practical 
measures by which the Nationality of the Church may he 
asserted? I do not think we ought to blink the question, and 
in considering those means, I am brought intimately and 
nearly to the resolution that is in my hand. It would not be 
convenient for me now to enter at any great length into a sub- 
ject of this kind ; but inasmuch as it is utterly impossible 
that we ever can put societies of this character upon the 
foundation that wc de.<jlre, and infuse into them the spirit 
which is necessary, without a clear conception of what the con- 
duct and the career of the Church should be, T will briefly 
advert to some of them, especially ns they all, to a certain 
degree, refer to the cause of our meeting to-day. 

Well, then, if I am to consider what are the means by 
which the Nationality of the Church may be asserted, I say, 
certainly, in the first place — it is hardly necfsssarj’ for me to 
Kiy that — the Cliurch should tnliicate the jMjople. IJut thougl» 
wo have lived during the last quarter of a centnrj’ in times not 
vorj’ favounihle to the Church ; though the Church has gom* 
through grwit trials iluriug that j>criod, anil has trials even at 
the present moment, not merely from its nvowwl enemies, still 
I think the Church iruiv congnitulatc herself U|»on the whole 
on what she ha** accomplished in the education of the peo]*le. 

It is iKJStjhle that the means which have been at the contmand 
«^f the Church may lx* reiluced. It ik |K»«inhlc that llien* may 
b“ fresh U'sanlts and attacks U{>on the machinery by which the 
Sjate has assisteil the Chiimh in tint gre.it effort ; httt I think 
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that no impartial man can shut his eyes to the conviction that 
the Church of England during the last five-and-twenty years 
has obtained a command over- the education of the people, 
which fifty years ago could not have been contemplated, and so 
much having been done, we have no right to believe that tlie 
command will be diminished. On the contrary, whatever may 
be the conduct of the State, I express my belief, that the in- 
fluence of the Chm'ch over the education of the people will 
increase. Well, so far, on that head, the result is favour- 
able. 

There is another important means by which the Nationality 
of the Church may be, in my opinion, asserted. It is one on 
which there is controversy ; but it is only by controversy that 
truth is elicited and established. I am in favour, not of any 
wild, indiscriminate, or rashly-adopted, but, on the contrary, of 
a moderate and well-considered, extension of the Episcopate. 
And I form my opinion upon the advantages that would arise 
from an extension of that character, from the consequences of 
the extension of the Episcopate to our colonies, which have 
been signal, and, to a considerable degree, upon the conse- 
quences that have resulted from the establishment of the two 
new dioceses in England. In the diocese of Ripon, I think, 
the effects have been very considerable. More might have 
been done in the diocese of Manchester, where the occasion • 
was golden ; but something has been gained, and at least we 
have the consolation of hoping that a glorious future there 
awaits us. 

Then there is a third means and measm'e by which, I think, 
the Nationality of the Chm’ch of England may be asserted ; 
and that is by a further development of the lay element in the 
administration of affairs which are not of a spiritual character. 
We must erase from the mind of the country the idea that the 
Church of England is a clerical coi-poration. The Church of 
England is a national corporation, of which the clerical ele- 
ment, however important, is only a small element ; and except 
— a great exception no doubt — ^the ministering to us of sacred 
things, there is nothing that concerns the Church in which it 
is not abke the pri\ilege and the duty of laymen to take an 

VOL. ir. p p 
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active part. Xow, I balieve, if such a prudent development of 
the lay clement in the miuagenaent of the affairs of the 
Church takes place, you will hare a third great means of as^sert- 
ing the Nationality of the Church. 

There is a fourth mea'?ure, which is, in my mind, of great 
importance, and that is the maintenance of the Parochial 
system. Unfortunately in this country, so far as the Church 
concerned, very erroneous ideas exist upon the subject of our 
parochial constitution, fn consequence of the great changes 
that have taken place of late years with regard to p.irochial 
administration — as, for example, mainly in the Poor L.iw and 
in some other measures — there is a too general idea that tlu* 
parochial constitution has been subverted; but so far as tlie 
Church is concerned, the parochial constitution is complete and 
inviolate. It is not in any degree affected by any of those 
changes, and the right of visitation, both by the piriddoner 
and the parish priest, remains intact; and if properly acted 
upon, is a source of immense and increasing influence, espe- 
cially in those large towns of which we hear much, and 
where the right is now conridered as not even in existence. 

The fifth means by which the Nationality of the Church 
may be asserted brings me closely to this resolution ; and I 
mention it last, not liecausc I think it inferior in importance 
to any of those which have preceded it. You must render 
your clergy more efficjcnf, whether in the great towns you in- 
crease the staff of curate^, which perhaps is more admntngeoin 
than building churches without making preparations for their 
maintenance, and stiff fe«s ibr their endowment; or wheiher 
you avail yoar.^clves of those means which other societies in 
this diocese for the increase of spiritual assistance afford ; or 
whether, lastly and chiefly, tou t.ake the great sulyect in hand 
which has hronght us together lo-day, and make an effort 
tlmiughont the country for putting an end to tho»e low 
►tipends which arc now almost in mockery appenderl to the 
ili*clnrge of laborious jxutKhial duties. I can f \y fr<»ni iny 
own cx)>erience, what I ii,ivc no doubt many gentlemen in <•'»< 
rf>oin can confinn, that in innumerable cases at this moment 
the clergyman of the Church of Kngl md, <leioting hi*> hh', hU 
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liealtli, the fruits of a refined education, to the service of Grod 
and the comforting of the people, is not only not remunerated, 
hut is absolutely, by his contributions to local and parochial 
objects and institutions, out of pocket at the end of the year 
in the parish which he serves. 

Well, these are five great jiractical means by which the 
nationality of the Church may be asserted. Still they are 
-but means and machinery, and they must be inspired by that 
spirit of zeal and devotion which alone can ensure success, and 
which alone deserve success ; but in the present state of this 
•country, after the analysis of its po^mlation which I have pre- 
sumed to sketch to-day, I say that a great corporation like the 
Church of England, where the clergy and laity act in union, 
may look forward, by means of measm*es sucli as I have now 
mentioned under these five heads, to great, triumphant, and 
final success. 

There is only one other topic upon which I will make a re- 
mark before I conclude. It will be observed, that the five 
measures which I have ventured to recommend, with one ex- 
ception, can be adopted by the Chm-ch without any appeal to 
the Legislature — a great advantage; and in the exceptional 
instance, namely, that which refers to the extension of the 
Episcopate, if an apphcation were made to the Legislatm-e, 
couched with the discretion becoming the subject, I have little 
doubt it would be successful. We must not shut om.' eyes to 
this fact, that the time has gone by when we could ask for new 
prowers and p)rivileges from Parliament to estabhsh the position 
of the Church of England. That time is gone. I myself do 
not undervalue a public recognition of the Church by the Legis- 
lature of the country. I think its importance is great, pierhapis 
cannot be over-estimated. I believe that in its action it gives 
the Chm-ch an authority with many minds which, without that 
position, she would not possess or exercise. It is because we 
believe that a public recognition of the nationality of the 
Chm-ch by the constitution is of that great value, that I, and 
others who have acted with me in that behalf, have resisted aH 
those attacks which during the last few years in Parliament 
have been directed at the privileges and the public status of 
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the Church. We have so acted, because we believed that 
pubbc status would give the Church an immense advantage 
when the opportunity offered of asserting her nationality. If 
we had not believed such would be the consequence, we should 
have declined contending for privileges which would otherwise 
be obsolete, and for a pubbc status that was barren. But be- 
cause we thought that, when the hour arriv ed for a great effort 
m the Church — and I think that hour has arrived — a public 
recognition by the ancient constitution of the coimtiy of her 
national status would be of immense advantage, and give it 
great vantage-ground, we made those efforts and entered into 
that struggle I would venture to hope that this meeting 
to-da^ may be of some use; I will venture to hope that the 
effort of this diocese will be great, and that it will not be 
confined to this diocese I hope we shall be no longer ap 
palled and paralysed by mdefimte estimates of the hostxlitj 
and the ob^tacle3 we have to encounter. I hope, above nil, 
that those faint-hearted among our brethren, who seem to me 
of late jears only to be considering how they could decorously 
relinquisli a position of great responsibility, will Icam that the 
wisest course with regard to the Church of rngland, as vnth 
regard to all other cases in wluch a great dutj is involved, is to 
be courageous, and endeavour to perform that dutj. Then I 
am confident that tin® Church of England will show to the 
world that it has jwwers of rcnoration which have not been 
Mi-pccted b} some Tor own part, I uphold it, not merely 
lx cause it is the sanctuary of Divine Truth, but becau e I 
itrdj }tc}te\c it is our fust <*ccanfj /or that cii/^ nod rchffiou^ 
lilurty of which we hear so much, and which we are told is 
ojijH) ed to its institution 
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[In tlie House of Commons, June 9, 18G3, Mr. Buxton moved 
tlie following Resolution, — ‘ That in the opinion of this House the 
siibscription I'equii’ed from the clergy to the Thirty-nine Articles, and 
to the Pra 3 ’^er-hook, ought to he relaxed.’] 

T he previous question having been moved, Mr. Disraeli 
said, — It is with reluctance that I rise, Sir, after the very 
able speech of my noble Mend (Lord R. Cecil), who has touched, 
with so much force, on many of the important topics that we 
have discussed this evening. But really I cannot reconcile it 
to myself to pass over in silence the course which the House 
has resolved, partly, I believe, from accident, to take this even- 
ing — a harmless one, no doubt, if followed with a clear under- 
standing, on both sides, of the feelings and opinions under 
which it was adopted. I cannot myself at all agi'ee that 
moving the previous question * was a proper mode in which to 
encounter the motion of the honourable member for IMaidstone, 
and I believe that is not an opinion peculiar to myself. From 
circumstances of a technical and passing nature, the House has 
adopted that course ; and my right honom-able Mend the 
member for the University of Cambridge ® having acquiesced in 
it — I fancied with some reluctance — I do not think it be- 
coming towards one whom I always wish to treat with that 
deep respect, which he deserves, to disturb the arrangement at 
which the House has arrived. But feeling the importance of 
this question, and knowing that the vote given and the proce- 
dure adopted to-night may be hereafter represented to the dis- 
advantage of those who object to the motion, I beg to say that, 
though, after the speech of the Chancellor, of the Exchequer, the 
course we are about to adopt is, I am happy to believe, per- 
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fectly harmles'!, and one not altogether devoid of propnety, it 
IS not the one which I myself should have suggested The 
honourable gentleman the member for the University of Dubhn 
<5 lid he should give a cordial vote for the motion of the prev lous 
question I hav e, in the course of my time, \ oted occasional!} 
for the previous queation,but I never gave a cordial vote for it,, 
and, of all the motions made in this House, it is one which I 
should least expect, and which I hav e never prev lously known, to 
receiv e the cordial adhesion of any honourable gentleman I 
should never adopt voting for the pi e\ ions question as a testimony 
of the ardour of my feehng, or of the strength of my conviction 
This important discussion, the result of which vnll not pa«s 
away with the transient debate of to-night, commenced with 
the motion of the honourable gentleman the member for ]Maid- 
stone, in which he appeared, as I understood him, to counsel 
the relaxation of the subscnption to the Articles and the 
Liturgy, in deference to the overwhelming power of public 
opinion The honourable gentleman feels that his case is irre- 
sistible, because he is supported and animated by the invinci- 
ble power of public opinion The honourable member for 
Pontefract,* who followed, giving a partial adhesion to theview® 
of the honourable member for Maidstone, counselled us to take, 
not an identical, but a limited course in the same direction, on 
a ground totally adv erse — namely, that public opinion cannot 
be trusted, that its deleterious tendencies must be fenced out 
and guarded against The House, after hearing the statement 
of the minister, agreed not to support either the onginal 
motion or the amendment, but it consented to a course nhich, 
without explanation, gives an implied assent to the position 
of the honourable member for Maidstone, and also to the 
gentleman who proposed the amendment, by admitting that 
there are grounds entitling the que'stion to the consideration of 
thi^ House Now, what are those grounds ? Subscnption to 
the Articles and to the Prayer-book is objected to— I am now 
trying to give a general descnption of tlie main argument*! we 
have heard — because they are opposed to that comiirehen^nc 
character which I suppose all of us are agreed that the Church 
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5 ?ho-uld assume and maintain. No one is more in favour of the 
•comprehensive chamcler of the Church of England than my- 
self; hut I would . make this condition — that the comprehen- 
siveness of the Church of England should he based on Church 
principles. The honourahlc gentleman the inemher for Maid- 
stone, as others before him have done, pointed out the origin of 
the Act of Charles II., to which he supposes such injurious 
effects upon the comprehensive character of the Church may 
he ascribed. He has shovm ns how many, who might he in- 
cluded in the pale of the Church, are no longer found in its 
folds ; and he has denounced the ancient legislation, the con- 
sequences of which may be found in our present situation. I 
doubt very much the general justice ot this criticism, and I 
doubt whether it was possible at that time, or at any time, in 
this country, or perhaps in any countiy, to prevent in matters 
of religion what is called Dissent. I look upon Dissent — 1 am 
sure the honomable member for )Sheffield ' will j^ardon me for 
saying it — as a weakness incident to humanity. Look at the 
case of the Roman Catholic religion. I will be boimd I could 
show, if it were necessary, that there has been as much dissent, 
as much heresy, as much schism, in the Church of Rome as in 
the Chm’ch of England. But the dissent has occasionally been 
forcibly suppressed, the schism has in some instances been 
adroitly managed, and the heresy has found a safety-valve in 
the institution sometimes even of monastic orders. You ha\-e 
found this in areligion established on the principle of infallibility, 
and in countries where that religion has been supported by the 
civil power assuming, generally, an arbitrary character. What, 
then, can we expect in a country where, instead of infallibility, 
religion is founded upon the principle of free inquiry — and 
where, though that religion has, generally speaking, been sup- 
ported by the civil power, that civil power has yet been estab- 
lished on the principle of civil liberty ? 

It is only as politicians and as statesmen that we may 
presume to speak in this House upon this subject, and I main- 
tain that in modern times, since that year 1662 which has been 
just quoted to the House, no English statesman has ever con- 
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templated that the Church of England, though founded on a 
catholic creed, should at the same time command a catholic* 
communion. For the last two hundred yeais no statesman has 
contemplated that the whole population of England should be 
within the pale of the National Church. What has been con- 
templated in these centuries of what I may call the practical 
working of our Constitution has been this — that there should 
be a standard of religious truth established by the State in 
tlie country ; that the religious principle should be recognised 
as one of the most important and influential in the conduct of 
Government ; that the Government of this country should not 
be reduced to a mere question of police ; but that we should 
seek to influence the conduct of men by the highest sanction 
which can be conceived. Sir, I say that object has been 
successfully accomplished by the Church in its connection with 
the State in England during the last two centuries. We have 
to-night a new system commended to o\ir notice, which is to 
bring about a state of affairs more comprehensive. The first prin- 
ciple of this new system is, that not only the creed of the Church 
should be catholic, but that the communion should be catholic, 
and that we should all belong to the same Church — a doctrine 
not very favourable at the outset to that principle of religious 
liberty, which, I believe, is still much esteemed in this country. 
When you analyse this doctrine it comes to this : — The com- 
prehensive Church is, in fact, to be a Cluirch founded very 
much on the same principles as that federal constitution of 
America, of which in this House we have heard so much and 
so often, and with regard to which recently we have witnessed 
such strange and startling eti>eriences. All creeds are to belong 
to one Church, but all creeds are to retain their own particular 
opinions. But that experiment has been tried to a great degree 
on the Continent of Europe. You have had it in Germany ; 
you may see its defects to a certain degree in France; and you 
may trace them not only in Europe, but in America. You have 
what without offence may be called an infidel Church, composed 
of various sections of the population, some of them often in- 
fluenced by fanatical impulses. If on the Continent such an 
experiment has not been over-successful, what are our chances 
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of success in England, where feelings on religious subjects are 
so deep and enthusiastic ? No one can doubt that the conse- 
quences would be of a perilous character, perhaps disastrous to 
the State, and entailing results which none would dare to con- 
template, and all must wish to avoid. Therefore, I very much 
doubt whether this system of comprehension on which the relax- 
ation of these tests is recommended is a sound one. A Chmuh 
may be so comprehensive that no one may comprehend it. 

It is really a question for us to consider, if this Act of 
Charles II., which has been so much vituperated to-night, had 
not been passed, what might have been the historical fortunes 
of this country ? It is perfectly absurd to consider the Act of 
Uniformity in an abstract sense without reference to the spirit 
of the time in which it was passed, and without any relation to 
the events which preceded it. The honomuble member for 
Poole (hlr. D. Seymour) told us that it was passed in a time of 
passion. It is very well for us_ to describe a period as a time 
of passion j but what we describe as a time of passion was, in 
fact, a time of feeling. Men thought and felt, and they did 
something. All the great things done in the history of England 
were done in a time of passion. If you scrutinise the means 
and motives by which the great statutes and the great charters 
of English liberties were obtained, on which were established 
the deep foundations of the glorious edifice of our social life, 
you may make as good a case out against them as against 
Ai'chbishop Sheldon. Take the Grand Eemonstrance. It was 
carried by a casting vote, or something of the sort. You 
might say who cares for a political document which • depends 
on such a pedigree ; and yet I do not suppose anyone would be 
swayed by a criticism of that sort on the great doctrines which 
were vindicated and upheld by the Grand Eemonstrance. The 
language of these tests has been much criticised to-night. 
Some honourable gentlemen have expressed their approbation 
of them as a whole, but they say there is a word here which 
does not please them, an expression which might be altered. 
But is this the tone in which we ought to %dew the ancient 
documents of the nation, upon which its most important con- 
ditions depend ? Take the Bill of Eights. I will be bound 
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+0 sny, that if I ivere to gne notice that on going into Com- 
mittee of Supply on Fnday night, I would call the attention 
of the House to the Bill of Rights, and made a motion upon 
it, I wrould make such a ease out against the Bill of Rights by 
criticising its articles, that I should stand in almost as eminent 
a position as the honourable member for JIaidstone I dare 
say I should have some followers, if not many in this House, 
at least out of it , and no doubt it would take a position among 
Parliamentary questions But I do not think that any sane 
man, without any reference to the justice of my criticism , 
would say that it was a wise thing, or for the welfare of the 
country, to call the Bill of Rights into question, on the con- 
trary, I am quite sure that any person who took such a course 
would assume that position m political life to which he wa« 
fairly entitled I would say, therefore, with all respect for the 
honourable member for Alaidstone, tint that part of his case 
which rests upon the expediency of making the Church com- 
prehensi\e, and upon the injurious effect which the Act of 
Uniformity has had on its comprehensive character, is neither 
sound nor true and that, in fact, if you are to indulge in what 
I would presume to call dilettante criticism, there is scarcely 
any record of our rights— scarcely anything which was ever 
done by the great men who preceded us in this and the other 
House of Parhament — which may not be cavilled at, questioned, 
and improa ed But the result would be that the edifice of our 
rights and liberties— of our political and social life, which has 
been rai'sed at so much pains and so much nsk, would be 
reduced to nothing — it would be resolved into its ongmal 
elements — the fabric would crumble into dust 

I admit that there are grave reasons for the honourable 
gentleman bringing forward this question, other than the 
argument that by relaxing the terms of subscnption you may 
render the Church more comprehensiie in her character I 
ha\e no doubt that there are reasons pecuhar to the present 
time which act with great force, and have great influence on 
masses of society, more especially on that youthful portion of 
'joeiety to which we must lool forward, whether as clergymen 
to continue the ministration of the offices of our Church, or as 
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laymen to be among its ardent supporters. The existence of 
these reasons has been frankly admitted to-night and especially 
by recent speakers. I think there is in the times in which we 
live a cu’cumstance which disturbs the public mind, which has 
influenced the spirit of youth, and has acted very injuriously 
on those who would othei'wise enter into hoty orders. It is 
quite unwise to conceal it, and it is idle to explain it, as is the 
fasliion even in high places, by statistical arguments. I do 
not believe that the want of candidates for ordination is to be 
accounted for by the enormous nuggets which are to be dis- 
covered in Australia, or by the large fortunes said to be realised 
by civil engineers. I belieye the youth of England are actu- 
ated by more noble and generous feelings. I was myself once 
young, and committed many follies;' but at that time of life I 
can most frankly declare I was not influenced by such con- 
siderations, and I believe the generation to which we look 
forward with hope and confidence is equally free from such 
degrading ideas and sordid motives. Still, it cannot be con- 
cealed that there is much in the theological studies of this 
country, much in the theological productions of the day, which 
naturally would influence and disturb the ardent and susceptible 
mind of youth. 

The honourable gentleman who seconded the motion in- 
formed us, and I agree with him, that it is likely that for many 
years questions respecting the Church and religion may be 
brought under the consideration of the British Parliament. 

I trust, however, that we shall be able to discuss those ques- 
tions in a manner becoming our x^osition — that we shall 
remember that we are not a lay synod, but that we are the 
Eeformed Parliament of England. I hox)e that when those 
questions come before us we shall not discuss them like those 
members of the Long Parliament, who on occasion joulled 
their thumb Bibles from their waistcoat jpockets and enforced 
their arguments pro and con. by quoting chax)ter and verse. 
On the contrary, T hope that we shall remember the con- 
stitutional and social position which we oecux^y, and meet the 
difficulty without exciting any feelings but those which are 
suited to the unimx)assioned sj)here of the British Parliament. 
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But ■without entering into any religious controversy, I •vrould 
venture to say that there is nothing very new, nothing very 
original, and nothing very alarming in this periodical appear- 
ance of a particular branch of literature which is supposed to 
have affected the opinion of the country, and to have rendered 
it necessary that we should suddenly and precipitately alter 
the Act of Uniformity. It is important that we should re- 
member this. I would venture to say to those who are young 
— because, though they have devoted themselves with so much 
care to the cultivation of their minds, they may be pardoned 
for not being perfectly awjire of what has happened with 
reference to this subject before — that there is nothing new in 
these doubts which have been thrown out, and which appear to 
have recently agitated some portions of the public mind. A 
century and a half ago, at a time when England was in a state 
of great civilisation, these views were very prevalent in this 
country — much more prevalent than at present. It was a 
natiual reaction from that immense triumph of Puritanism 
which had destroyed the institutions of the country, and which 
apparently had effected an enduring change in the national 
character. That Puritanic spirit passed away, however, and 
left behind, as a consequence, great latitudinarianism, ending 
in a general spirit of scepticism. The state of things was far 
more alarming then than now. The most alarming thing now, 
it is said, is that an infidel may be made a bishop; but infidels 
then were actually made bishops. There was at that time a 
large body of the ablest writers and most eminent men that 
England ever produced devoted with greater courage, and in a 
far more unblushing manner than is now the fashion, to the 
j)ropagation of those ideas which are now circulated ■with more 
modesty, and perhaps with a more timid spirit. You had men 
of high position. Ministers of State, and other distinguished 
persons, among the educated and influential classes of society 
adopting these opinions in the reign of George I. "WTiat 
happened ? A centiury passed away, and what permanent effect 
^vas produced by these opinions, although they produced a 
literature of their own, which “was second to none in acutenes'’ 
and learning, and although they were sanctioned by persons m 
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title-deeds of the Church of England, and to say in this hasty 
moment of the introduction of a new philosophy that the 
measures taken by the great statesmen and Churchmen of the 
days of the Stuarts at an important crisis were a profound mis- 
take, seeing that they have only secured for England two 
centuries of tranquillity and repose ! Totally repudiating as 
materials for legislation on such a subject the passing accidents 
of the hour, which, however, naturally influence the youthful 
mind of the country, I will make one remark on the character 
of the subscription, and on the Creeds and Articles which are 
now brought forward as unsuited to the age in which we live, 
and which are regarded as so objectionable that a Ministry to 
whom is intrusted the defence of the institutions of the country 
are not resolute enough to come forward and oppose the very 
crude resolution before the House, but are obliged to meet it 
with the previous question. 

I have understood from every gentleman who has spoken 
to-night, except the candid member for Sheffield, that he is 
in favour of maintaining the Established Church of this country. 
The advantages which accrue from the existence of the Church 
of England have been adverted to by different speakers j and 
from the honourable gentleman who introduced the motion, 
and the honourable member for Pontefract, who moved the 
amendment — I have not heard from any of the speakers any 
objection or insinuation against the wisdom of maintaining the 
Church of this country. Well, but what do you mean by a 
Church ? I say, No Creed ! no Church ! How can you have a 
Church without a creed, articles, formularies, and a subscrip- 
tion ? If you object to a creed, to formularies, and to articles, 
tell us so, and then we shall understand the question before us. 
We will discuss that question, and the nation must decide 
which side they will adopt. But if you are to have a Church, 

I maintain you must have symbols of union among those who 
are in commirnioa with that Church. That I hope is not 
bigotry, for we must speak on this subject as politician®, and 
not intrude our private religious convictions on any member of 
this House, but consider this weighty matter with reference to 
the happiness of society, and the means of lofly and virtuous 
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governmeni, by ihe aid of which wc may jircvcnl govevnmonl 
from degenerating into a mere machinery of jiiolicc. AVe are 
nmeed. (hen, that \vc shall have a Church, and tliat, it. sl)all he 
maintained. 'Well, I want (o know Imw are we to liavc a 
illmrch without a symbol of union among those wlio are in 
communion witli it? No one has told us. If we are to have 
n Church without articles, creeds, or fonmdaric^s, we shall have, 
the most, pernicious and the most dangerous institution which 
over yet existed in any country, the means of which for evil, 
under the disposition of able men, arc entindy incalculable. 
'We are often favoured b}' the honourable member for Warvvick- 
<;hire pir. Newdegate) with bulletins on t.he progress of .Tesuit- 
ism. The Je.suits have done vast things, and we may hope 
that, they may not rival their jKist achievements ; but whatever 
conception the honourable gentleman may form of the evils 
which the Jesuits have inflicted or may inflict upon society, 
they never contemplated or acquired a more fatal influence 
than that which a Church may possess and must exercise in a 
country like England, when it is a Church without a creed, 
without articles, or formularies. 

I would say one word on the course which the Government 
have taken and may take on the religious controversies before 
ns. How ought we to act ? I think that no case has been 
made out at present to justify the course taken by the Govern- 
ment. I think that the Chancellor of the Exchequer misunder- 
stood an expression of my honourable friend the member for 
Stamford, when he laid it down that my honourable friend’s 
words justified the course of the Government. I agree with 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer — every man of temperate, 
mind must agree with him — that neither the Ai'ticles of the 
Church nor the Prayer-book are perfect. There may be blots 
in their composition. The Prayer-book may be divine, but it 
is also human. But I do not see anything in the present state 
of affairs that justifies the com-se tiiken by Government. 
Suppose there were circumstances that justified the course 
taken by the honourable member for IMaidstone. Is the course 
taken by the Government that which they ought to take ? I 
do not think it is. If this House be ever of opinion that the 
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title deeds of the Church require to be revised, in however 
modified a manner, it does appear to me that the inqmry should 
not originate in either House of Parliament It has been said 
in the course of this debate that the Act of Unifornut} at 
pre'ient in question is an Act of Parliament, and that as it 
originated in Parliament, its revision and formal reconstruction 
ought to take place there With regard to that, I say the 
character of Parhament in the reign of Charles II and of Victoria 
IS decidedly and essentially different Parliament is no longer 
a lay synod, and therefore it cannot of right and with propriety 
assume such a function No doubt, if a revision were to take 
place, the opinion of Parliament must ultimately be gii en on 
the general merits of the question But it would not enter 
into every ecclesiastical detail and religious difference of 
opinion, if for no other reason, from that innate sense of 
propriety which always guides it But, I say, if revision 
be necessary, it is from the temporal head of our Church that 
measure should flow, and by the Queen, and by the Queen 
alone, it should be indicated A Eoyal Commission is the 
proper medium by which any change which may be necessary 
either in the Articles or Inturgy of the Church could alone 
be brought under the consideration of authority VTiat 
authoritj ’ The honourable member for Poole says, ‘ VTio 
would trust the discussion of this question to Convocation’ 

I regret that Convocation has ever been called into exist- 
ence, and I trust its attributes and functions will soon be 
terminated ’ I cannot agree with that opinion , I cannot 
sympathise with that It seems to me — and I say it with the 
greatest courtesy — extremely bigoted and narrow-minded 
V hy should Convocation be silenced ’ Convocation is a repre- 
sentative body, and should therefore recommend itself to the 
Liberal partj , it is a body which carries on its affairs by public 
discussion, and therefore should be regarded, I think, with 
some respect by those who are devoted to reformed Parliament® 
And I must say this of Convocation I admit that as at present 
constituted there are elements which render Convocation not 
altogether a satisfactory tnbrmal But it does not follow tint 
Convocation «hould be therefore altogether abrogateil Let 
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Tis be just to Convocation. It was recalled into existence after 
n long lapse of time. It was unused to the functions which it 
was summoned to exercise. It consisted entirely of clergyman, 
and loud were the predictions that it would fail, and fail igno- 
minously. But I ask sensible and temperate men on both sides 
of the House, is it fair to give that character to the laboiu's of 
Convocation since it has been revived ? I say myself, revived 
as it has been after a long desuetude, trammelled as it has been, 
•checked and controlled as it has been in a manner that would 
have broken the spirit and crushed the energies of any 
assembly, it has done many things deserving approval, and, 
what is more, has done that which all predicted it would not 
do . in the brief term it has been permitted to exercise its 
powers — it has shown an extremely practical character. I 
would wish its basis were more comprehensive, and I cannot see 
how any appeal could be made to Convocation on such a 
question as that which has formed the subject of controversy 
to-night unless that basis were more comprehensive. You 
must associate with it the other province and the Chm'ch of 
Ireland, and I myself think you ought to introduce something 
■of that lay element to which the Church of England has been 
so much indebted. Nor do I doubt that there are lay members 
of the Church at the present moment who, from their learning, 
their knowledge of men, and their high character, might bring 
to Convocation such ability and reputation as Selden and 
Chillingworth might have brought in former days. But if it 
be the opinion of Government that it is necessary to revise the 
Liturgy and Articles, they ought to proceed, not by moving 
the previous question, but by the initiatory act of the Crown 
whom they counsel ; and after a Eoyal Commission had been 
instituted and had terminated its labom’S, the result might, 
with propriety, be submitted to a Convocation constituted on 
the broad basis I have indicated. It may be said these are 
difficult questions ; but it is the province of Government to co^De 
with difficulties ; and whatever the decision arrived at might 
be, it would be ultimately laid before Parliament, for no one 
contemplates that any decision upon such subjects would be 
satisfactory unless Parliament were consulted. 

VOL. II. Q Q 
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We ha^ e heard to-night from the honotirahle member for 
Pontefnct a -warning not to submit to a sacerdotal despotism. 
I entirely agree with the honourable gentleman that no enl 
c.m perhaps be concei\ed for any country, but at all events 
none for a country like England, greater than to fall under a 
sacerdotal despotism, or tint we should be at all interfered 
with m our fiee life by auy priestly power. But it appears 
to me that the honourable member for Pontefract has entirely 
misapprehended the question upon which he proposed an 
amendment, and which one would think he did not resolve 
on until he had given suflSeient consideration to the subject. 
Sir, my idea of a sacerdotal despotism, in the times m which 
we hie, IS not that the Inquisition will appear in this country, 
or that Archbishop Land, in the form of the mild and benignant 
INIetropolitan of Lambeth, may summon us again to a High 
Commission Court But my idea of sacerdotal despotism is 
this, that a minister of the Church of England, who is appointed 
to expound doctnne, should deem that he has a nght to invent 
doctrine. That, Sir, is the sacerdotal despotism I fear And 
it appears to me that if the course which has been recommended 
to our consideration to-night is adopted, in that false guise in 
which such propositions are sometimes exhibited in this House 
and out of it, we shall not be secure from arriving at such a 
goal I warn the House, however improbable it may appear, 
from the seemingly innocent form m which these simple and 
enlightened propositions have been brought before us, that they 
are propositions in favour of the priesthood and not of the laity 5 
and the more their consequences are traced, the moie jJainly 
that will be found to be the inevitable result. No doubt there 
are men of genius among the clergy, fine writers, men of learn- 
ing and imagination, who can easily picture to themselves what 
would be the consequence of the success of these endeaaours 
No doubt the mere clergyman would soon become a prophet. 
No doubt you would have many churches, and the abounding 
eloquence, the exquisite learning, the fine sentiment, and the 
admirable ingenuity, which pervade many of the publications 
which are put upon our tables, would produce consequences to 
the Church of England aery different from what ha\e proceede 
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from tMs reviled Act of Uniformity. But what I feel is this — 
if that, course he pursued, I see no security for two hundred 
years of tranquillity and toleration, I see no security for two 
hundred years which have resolved as great a problem in 
spiritual life as we have in political. It is the 'boast of this 
country that in politics it has reconciled order "with liberty. 
"What in its religious affairs is a greater triumph than this — it 
has combined orthodoxy with toleration. What security have 
you for such results if you pursue the course which is insidi- 
ously recommended to you now in so many ways and by so many 
changes ? I prefer to stand upon the ancient ground. I see 
no reason whatever why, if the occasion demands it, our atten- 
tion should not be* duly called to necessary changes in our 
Aidicles and Liturgy. But though I see no reason, if the 
occasion requires it, why that should not be done, I can most 
sincerely say that hitherto no satisfactory case has been made 
out in favour of that com*se. I prefer to stand as we are — on a 
Church which lives in the historic conscience of the country, 
which comes down with the title-deeds of its great Liturgy 
which we aU can understand, because our fathers and our fore- 
fathers have contributed to its creation. Sir, I regret the 
course which we have taken to-night, although I trust, after 
this discussion, it will not be misunderstood, and that the 
coimtry will feel that it is the determination of Parliament to 
stand in its spirit by the Church of England. 


Q Q 2 
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[A speech delivered at Oxford at a meeting for the Angmenlatioc 
of Lall Benefices, the Bishop of Oxford in the chant The date 
of this speech tvea November 26, 1864, just when ‘Essays and 
Baviev 7 s ’ were at the height of their notoriety.] 


M y lord BISHOR, I can heartily second the motion thal 
1 


L LUitU cianui, A van — 

J.IJ. has been made by my right honourable friend, because 
onlye^rressesaresolntion which, in that part of the ^es< 
with which I am more immediately connected, and which 
certain sense, I may say, I represent to-day, I have 

exerted myself to the utmost to uphold. I must say, how 

that though some degree of sympathy 

among some individuals that sympathy has 
; maLer most energetie-the general result tWe 
. been, in my opinion, adequate U, the f outness of tto cam 
and to the character of those institutions whic 
established in this diocese. , 

My lord, it is perhaps a delicate subject ^ "P ’ j 
it is expedient that upon this matter we *ould have ole 
ideas. These institutions, as established 10 *1® 
not so fully and completely, but m some dep , J* 
e!lahlished in all the dioceses of England, sustain, or rat < 
vdd sustain and complete, the parochial system o 
:„"rd their ohje^ is to adapt the 
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In tlie first place, it must be remembered that these inslitutioii-s 
are of a novel character. They have, comparatively speaking, 
only recently been established in the country. 

In the next place — and that is a mncli more important 
circumstance, which we should clearly apprehend — these dio- 
cesan institutions have been established in England during a 
period in which the Chm-ch has been with reference to the 
State in a condition of transition. )Some forty years ago, or 
less, a great change took place in the constitution of tliis 
country. It was, in fact, a revolution ; but, like all revolutions 
in England, comparatively silent and perfectly tranquil. But 
when religious liberty was adopted as a xirinciple in the xiolitical 
constitution of this country, an effect was produced immediately 
upon the position of the Chiu*ch. That x>arty who are opposed 
to the Chm'ch in this country — and we cannot flatter ourselves 
that there ever vdll be a j^eriod, in a country like England, 
when there will not be an anti-Church party — that party with 
much plausibihty, for the xm^pose of advancing their views, 
called jpnblic attention to the anomaly which the Church 
in this country x)resented, the moment that the political 
constitution had adox)ted the i)rinciple of religious hbei't}^ 
The Parliament of England had been a lay synod until that 
change, and they naturally said, if you have a Legislature in 
the hands of those not in communion with the Church, your 
boasted union between Chm'ch and State must expire, and the 
fall of the Church is at hand. Under these circumstances, if 
we had had only to meet the natm'al opj)onents of the Church 
I think the prospects of the Chm'ch wordd not have been so 
difficult. But unfortunately some of the best friends of the 
Church — ^men who, from their elevated character, sincere ]3rin- 
ciple, learning and devotion, could not for a moment be looked 
njpon with an eye other than friendly by the Church and 
Churchmen — ^became so alarmed by what they considered the 
logical consequences of that revolution, that they, although for 
]perfectly distinct and contrary x)urposes, counselled the same 
jDolicy as the anti-Church ]party; dissolution of the union 
between Church and State. The consequence of this state of 
affairs was a condition of great peiqffexity among Churchmen — 
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much timidity, painfuUyapparentinconsistencyof conduct, some- 

tiraes apathy, because they did not know to what objects they 
should devote their energies; sometimes, perhaps, a fantastic 
and unnatural action ; but the practical result was that there was 
no longer cordial co-operation among all classes of Churchmen 
for those objects in which the interests of the Church were con- 
cerned, and all those diocesan societies, so admirably adapted 
to the wants of the age, and which would in practice as well as 
in theory have completed the parochial system, were launched 
at a time when cordial co-operation was, for the reasons I have 
alleged, impossible. That is one of the many causes why these 
institutions have not received that supjxjrt which they might 
have counted upon. For during this period, especially during 
the last few years, while the principle of religious liberty — 
which I am sure no Churchman now wishes to disturb or 
distrust — has been developed to its completeness, there was a 
paralysis on the united action of Churchmen. 

This remarkable result, however, happened — ^wbich, indeed, 
in matters of this character and import, has happened before 
in this coimtry — the question of Church and State has been so 
discussed by the nation generally ; it has been so deliberated 
upon, so considered and pondered, that the country has arrived 
at a conclusion which may not be so logical as that of the anti- 
Church party or of our alarmed friends, but is a solution, like 
all solutions of great questions in England, essentially practical, 
for the country has come to a conviction that the union between 
Church and State is x^erfectJy consistent with the existence and 
complete development of the principle of religious liberty. 
All the points which were argued during the period of transition 
have been considered and solved by the country. The country 
has felt that if you terminate the connection between Church 
and State, it is not probable, for example, that in this age and 
nation an imperium in imper-io would be tolerated by the 
State. They saw that it was most imj^robable that if the 
alliance were terminated the Church would be allowed to remain 
in possession of her property and privileges. They knew ^ery 
well that the Government of the country’, seeing the importance 
of the religious princiiile as one of the chief elements or le 
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government of manlcind, would not allow it to run waste and 
wild in society. They knew what had happened in other 
countries where the alliance between Church and State had 
been terminated, or where Churches had been confiscated and 
plundered — namely, the process by which what is called ‘ the 
mimsters of all religions' are salaried by the Stale; and there 
was a general feeling that if that did occur, there would be 
something besides religious truth that would be endangered, 
and that political liberty might be imperilled. Thus after 
years of discussion the public voice airived at a jnuctical con- 
clusion on this main question. 

Then there was another point. Tt had been held that it 
was impossible that the Church could long maintain itself in tliis 
country in consequence of the spread of Dissent . But, during 
this period of transition, we fell upon a statistical age. 
Statistics were studied by the nation, and they discovered that 
there had not been a spread of Dissent, that, on the contrary, 
Dissent had diminished — I speak of true religious Dissent — 
that the descendants of the Puritan families, whom I shall 
always mention witb that respect which their high qualities 
and historical character deserve, had almost all merged into 
the Chinch itself; that the tendency of the age was no 
longer favomuble to hostile rivalry among religious bodies, but 
rather led to virtual, though not formal, co-operation between 
chm'ches and consistories ; and that, in shoit, there was no 
reason for supposing that the Church on the ground of Dissent 
could not be maintained in its original and constitutional 
position. Well, then, there was another very important point 
which occupied xiiiblic attention, and that was the contrast 
placed so x^i’ominently by the anti-Chm'ch party before the 
country, between the state of the Chm-ch and the millions of 
the pox^ulation who had escaped its influence, though not in 
cormnunion with any other religious body. Well, but the 
result of deliberating over that startling state of affairs was 
that the country came to a conclusion exactly the reverse of 
that which the opponents of the Church wished to instil into 
the public mind. They knew the religious character of the 
peoxfle of England ; they argued that if there are millions not 
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in communion witli the National Church because thejhare 
never had the opportunity, it is a duty to provide competent 
machinery to deal \rith this population, and instruct them in 
those great truths vrhich they have hitherto neglected. The 
progress of the Church of late years in great towns justifies 
this conclusion. Therefore, it has happened that the country — 
in a manner which may not be logical, but which is essentially 
practical — has solved the whole question. And while the anti- 
Church party and a considerable and most respectable section 
of Churchmen were prepared to dissolve the alliance between 
Church and State, the period of the transition passed, because 
the nation had arrived at the resolution that the union between 
Church and State should be upheld. 

I take this to be the result that they arrived at after many 
years’ discussion, as is customary in England when great prin- 
ciples of policy are at stake, and that, I believe, is the secret 
reason and the real cause of the change which took place in 
Parliament three years ago upon the subject of Church rates. 
The matter of Church rates is one, in itself, no doubt of main 
importance j but when we consider that in the Parliament 
•which had abolished them by a laige majority there was in the 
course of a few years a majority in their favour, the change 
can only be accounted for by the fact that the coimtiy bad 
fixed upon the question of Church rates to prove their deter- 
mination to support the union between Church and State, and 
their conrietion that, practically, the alliance was consistent 
with the ful development of religious liberty. But the conse- 
quence of such a state of affairs is most significant. Thirty or 
forty years ago there was an alternative. It might have been 
open to the Church to abdicate its nationality, or to assert it, 
but there was never a middle course. The countiy has resolred 
that its nationality should not be abdicated, and the consequence 
is that the Church must assert its nationality. 

I remember some three years ago, at a meeting of one of 
these diocesan societies which I attended — I am not sme 
whether it was not this identical society- — I ventured to point 
out the measures by which I thought the nationality of the 
Church might be practically asserted j and though I will not 
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now enter into any details, I will notice them briefly, because 
the}’' will complete the position from which 1 wish to draw 
some inferences that may affect onr meeting this day. I said 
then I thought there were five modes h}’ which the nationality 
of the Church might be asserted, it being now, as I say, not 
only the duty but the necessity of the Church that it should 
be asserted in a practical character. . And, in the first ]ilace, T 
said the uationalit}' of the Church might be assertC'l with 
regard to the question of educ4ition. I hold that it is of the 
utmost importance that the Church should not in any way 
compromise the legitimate position she occupies now with 
rcfci’ence to the education of the people, which the Church has 
obtained by natural circiunstances, and which is sanctioned by 
law. Secondl}’, I said another practical mode of asserting its 
nationality was to support, not a wild and extravagant, but a 
temperate and matured plan for the extension of the episcopate. 
The third measure was that in all ecclesiastical matters wliich 
were not of a strictly spiritual nature, the assistance of the 
laity should be called into co-operation witli the cleigy, in 
order that we should erase from the public mind that vulgar 
but pernicious eiTor that the Church is a merely clerical cor- 
poration. The fourth measure 1 then ventured to say should 
be i^ursued was to assert the rights and duties of Churchmen 
existing in om- parochial constitution, and which are secured 
to them by law. And the fifth course I then impressed on the 
assembled diocese was to uphold these diocesan institutions, to 
support one of which we are this day assembled. 

iSTow, in my opinion, these are measm*es temperate in 
conception, and practical in execution, which, if carried — and 
I believe they might be canied, for they are entirely adapted 
to the temper of the times — ^would add amazingly to the 
efficiency of the Church. As I am upon the subject, I -will 
venture to say there are three other subjects or measm-es which 
I think ought now also to engage the attention of Churchmen. 
And the first is, that we should favom- in every possible manner 
the formation of Convocation on a broader basis, and with a 
fuller representation of the parochial clergy. It is not necessary 
now, nor would it be convenient, to enter into details on the 
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subject. But I would just intimate that if the two jwovinces 
were united the basis would be much broader; and at this 
moment in the jirovince of York the parochial clergy are 
more fully represented than in the province of Cahterbmy. 
There is something, I think, ridiculous in the diocese of 
London for example, with 1,000 clergy, being only represented 
in Convocation by two parochial clergymen. 

The next measure we shall induce my right honourable 
friend (Mr. Cardwell) to undertake, and that is to place the 
relations of our Colonial Chui-eh — which, remember, is not an 
Established Church — ^vith the metropolis in a more satisfactory 
condition than they are at present. 

And the last measure, which in my own mind is paramount, 
is the reconstruction of the tribunal of last appeal in matters 
spiritual, which it appears to me the circumstances of these 
times imperatively demand. I know the difficulty, I know the 
delicacy of that question, but still I am apt to believe, after 
giving it that consideration which its importance deserves, that 
these difficulties may be overcome, and that the most delicate 
circumstances connected with it may be treated in a happy 
manner. I do believe that with entire deference to the prin- 
ciple of the royal supremacy, which I trust may never be lost 
sight of for an instant, it may be possible to reconcile the 
requirements of the State with the conscience of the Chinch. 
Now, allow me to repeat what on a previous occasion, some 
years ago, I had the honour of stating — that the object of 
these measures is to restore the Church to its natural — and I 
may say its original — efficiency, by means which I think are 
essentially practical, and which are in tone and harmony ivith 
the spirit of the age in which we live ; and I could not but 
believe that, with cordial co-operation among Churchmen, those 
eight measures might be carried, hfy lord, they form a Church 
policy, temperate, iiractical, yet perfectly efficient. There is 
no argument that I can well collect that can be luged again^ 
them of a valid character ; and yet it appears to me that i 
these eight objects were obtained, the Church in this country 
would occupy a position of just influence and salutary i>ower 
which it has not for a long time filled. 
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Well, my lord, I had hoped that when I should have the 
honour of addressing you again on matters connected with 
these societies, I should have had to congratulate om’selves that 
that inconsistency, and timidity, and perplexity which have 
paralysed the efforts of Chm-chmen for so many years, had 
entirely disappeared. I did think that cordial co-operation 
might have been obtained from all classes of Chm'chmen after 
the significant manner in which the country has decided that 
no disunion between Chiu’ch and State should take place, but 
that the old constitution was, in its opinion, consistent with the 
fulfilment of the principle of religions liberty. I thought we 
might then have forgotten all om’ differences, and that we in 
this hearty and united spirit might have labom'ed with perse- 
verance, with temper, with no anxiety for precipitate success, 
but with the determination of men who clearly see a practical 
object before them, for the attainment of the measures which I 
have noticed to-day, and which, as I have stated, form in my 
mind a complete Chm-ch policy. But I am sorry to say I still 
find, at least in that part of the diocese with which I am par- 
ticularly connected, difficulties existing, and, though they are 
different from those we have encountered before, paralysing to 
a great degree the efforts which would be made for the support 
of the diocesan societies, and especially that which has called 
us together to-day.^ My right honom-able friend has touched 
on them with delicacy, but with clearness. We are now told 
that the Church is in a very difficult position, that its con- 
dition is not satisfactory ; and these are made the arguments, 
and, no doubt, the conscientious grounds, for keeping aloof from 
associations like the present. But then I observe, in contrast 
with the difficulties which we had to encounter three or four 
years ago, that the nature of the difficulty is now very different. 
In old days, dming the period of transition which I have 
sketched, the Chm'ch was accused of apathy, of having no hold 
on the feelings of the great mass of the population, of exercising 
little influence, and its fall was jrredicted in consequence. But 
the case is now changed. No one now accuses tlie Chm-ch of 
apathy, no one now accuses the Church of not possessing 
influence, of wanting intelligence ; but it is still doomed. The 
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Church must still fall ; it is still in as great danger as ever; 
.ind that danger comes not fiom an anti-Chnrch party, but 
from its own intestine condition, and the parties that exist in 
its own bosom. 

My lord, I am not here to deny, or to regret, the existence 
of parties in the Church. Parties in the Church have always 
existed. They existed in the Church at Jerusalem. They 
existed in the Church at £phe&as. They existed always in the 
Church at Rome. And it would be most wonderful, indeed, 
if in a country like England, where party has always been 
recognised as the most efficient and satisfactory means of con- 
ducting public affairs, x>arty should not be found m the Church 
alone. My lord, what is party ? Party is oigamsed opinion, 
and so long as the nature of men is of that vanous and varying 
character which we all know it is, so long will there be \arions 
and varying modes by which it will express itself, or by which 
it may be counselled, upon religious matters. There are some 
who find solace m symbolic ceremonies, and who feel that the 
religious sentiment can onl^ be adequately satisfied by ecclesi- 
astical services in that vein. There are others with whom the 
soul requires to be sustained by the ecstasy of spiritual enthu- 
siasm. But so long as they who counsel orpursuethese modes 
meet on the common platform of true Church principles — and 
I hold that the acknowledgment of the Church as the sacred 
depository of divine truth js the truest Church principle — I do 
not think that such courses are to be regretted, but on the 
whole I have no doubt both schools of religious feehng have 
been beneficially and equally advantageous to the country and 
the Church. And doubtless the two great parties m the 
Church have effected as eminent service for true religion as 
the two great parties in the State have achieved for pnbhc 
liberty and the good government of the country. 

But there is yet another party to which I must for a 
moment refer, because, no donbt, the influence of that party 
upon that cordial co-operation of Churchmen by which alone 
these societies can be effectually supported is ad\ antageou--- 
Now, that IS a party de^enbed by an epithet which I obsene a 
distinguished prelate of the Church has adopted in a recen 
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?iddress to his clergj^; but which appears to me to be an epithet 
that I should not use within these walls, for it has hardly as 
yet entered into the category of classical expression. It is an 
epithet, my lord, that would imply a particular degree of com- 
prehension. But while full}' acknowledging the abilities, the 
eloquence, and the knowledge of this new Church party, I must 
say that there is a peculiarity about the comprehension which 
they attempt to accomplish. Hitherto there has been nothing 
new in a Chiu'ch party aiming at the comprehensive ; hut then 
they have always wished to include all those who believed any- 
thing ; whereas the remarkable peculiarity of the comprehension 
ef the party to which I now refer is, that they seem to wish to 
include everybody who believes nothing. Now, there is no doubt 
that the influence of the new party is very injurious to the society 
whose interests have called us together to-day ; and if we atiem])t 
to get rid of the difficulty by avoiding to speak about it, wc in 
fact do not remedy our posit ion, but the deleterious process from 
which we are suffering goes on without, any effort on our part 
to oppose its e\'il consequences. The Church having, as I think, 
successfully encountered the unsatisfactoiy condition of mind 
among Churchmen which was the consequence, and the long 
<3onsequence, of the change in the constitution ; having over- 
come that difficulty, and Churchmen haring it in their power, 
by the measures to which I have refeived, to place, by their 
<jordial co-operation, the Cliurch in its proper position in this 
country, I will make a few remarks upon the new difficulty 
with which we have to deal — for it would be unwise to treat 
the existence and influence of this new party with contempt — 
and consider whether the difficulties which no doubt exist are 
insuperable, whether we must }deld to them, or whether we 
have a prospect of overcoming them. 

Now, this new party is not founded upon the principle of 
authority, on which all Church parties hitherto in tliis country, 
and in all cormtries to some degree, have been founded. But 
it is fotmded upon a large singular principle. It is founded 
npon the xmnciple of criticism. Now, doubt is an element of 
-criticism, and the tendency of criticism is necessarily sceptical. 
I use the epithet in a philosophical, and not in a popular or 
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odious sense. It is quite possible, for example, that a party- 
founded upon the principle of criticism may arrive at conclu- 
sions which we may- deem monstrous. They may, for example, 
leject inspiration as a pnnciple and miracles as a practice. 
That IS possible. And I think it qmte logical that, having 
am\ ed at such conclusions, they should repudiate creeds and 
reject articles of faith, because creeds and articles of faith can- 
not exist or be sustained without acknowledging the pnnciple 
of inspiration and the practice of miracles All that I admit ; 
but what I do not understand, and what I wish to draw the 
attention of this assembly and of the country generally to, is 
this — that, having amved at these conclusions, having amved 
conscientiously at the result that, with their opinions, they 
must repudiate creeds and reject articles, they should not cany 
their principles to their legitimate end, but that repudiating 
creeds and rejecting articles, they are still sworn supporters of 
ecclesiastical estabbshments — fervent upholders of dignitanes 
of the Church — e\en of rectors, vicars, and curates. Now, this 
IS a matter of most serious importance, not merely for us to 
consider as Churchmen, but for the country generally to 
consider, whatever may be its opinions or forms of faith — for 
the consequences may be very critical. If it be true, as I am 
often told it is, that the age of faith has passed, then the fact 
of having an opulent hierarchy, supported by men of high cul- 
tivation, brilliant talents and eloquence, and perhaps some 
ambition, with no distinctive opimons, might be a very harm- 
less state of affairs, and it would certainly not be a very perma- 
nent one. But then, my lord, instead of believing that the 
age of faith has passed, when I observe what is passing around 
us — what IS taking place in this country, and not only m this 
country, but in other countnes, and even hemispheres — instead 
of believing that the age of faith has passed, I hold that the 
characteristic of the present age is a craving credulity. 
my lord, man is> a being bom to believe. And if no Church 
comes forward with its title-deeds of truth, sustained by the 
tradition of sacred ages and by the conviction of countless 
generations to guide him, he will find altars and idols in ns 
own heart and his own imagination. But observe thi=. • 
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must be the relations of a powerful Church, without distinctive 
creeds, with a being of such a nature ? Why, of course the chief 
principle of political economy will be observed. Where there 
is a great demand there will be a proportionate sujiply ; and 
commencing, as the new school may, by rejecting the principle 
of inspiration, it will end by every priest becoming a prophet ; 
and beginning as they do by repudiating the practice of 
miracles, before long, rest assm*ed, we shall be living in a flitting 
scene of spiritual phantasmagoria. There are no tenets, however 
extravagant, and no practices however objectionable, which 
will not in time develop under such a state of affairs ; 
opinions the most absm’d, and ceremonies the most revolting — 

Qualia demens 
jEgyptus portenta colat — 

perhaps to be followed by the incantations of Canidia and the 
Corybantian howl. 

But consider the country in which all this may take x^lace. 
Dangerous in all countries, it would be yet more dangerous in 
England. Our empue is now. umivalled for its extent ; but the 
base — the material base — of that empire is by no means equal 
to the colossal superstructm'e. It is not our iron ships ; it is 
not our celebrated regiments ; it is not these things which have 
created, or, indeed, really maintain, our empire. It is the cha- 
racter of the people. Now, I want to know where that famous 
character of the English people will be if they are to be 
influenced and guided by a Church of immense talent, opulence, 
and power, without any distinctive creed. You have in this 
country accumulated wealth that never has been equalled, and 
probably it will still increase. You have a luxury that will 
some day peradventure rival even your wealth. And the union 
of such cucumstances with a Church without a distinctive creed 
will lead, I believe, to a dissoluteness of manners and of morals 
rarely equalled in the history of man, but which prepares the 
tomb of empires. 

There is another point in connection with this subject which 
I cannot help noticing on the present occasion. It is the 
common cry — ^the common blunder — that articles of faith and 
religious creeds are the arms of a clergy, and are framed to 
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tyrannise over a land. They are exactly the reverse. The 
precise creed and the strict article are the title-deeds of the 
laity to the religion which has descended to them. And when- 
ever these questions have been brought before Parliament, I 
have always opposed alterations of articles and subscriptions on 
this broad principle^that the security and certainty which 
they furnish are the special privileges of the laity, and that you 
cannot tell in what position the laity may find themselves, if 
that security be withdrawn. Perhaps I ought to apologise for 
having touched upon this subject j but it appears to me — I 
know it from my own experience — to be one vitally connected 
with the affairs that have called us here to-day, because the 
opinions of the new school are paralysing the efforts of many 
who ought to be our friends. Let us venture _ to ask ourselves 
this question : IVill these opinions succeed ? Is there a possi- 
bility of their success ? My conviction is that they will fail. 
I wish to do justice to the acknowledged talent, the influence, 

, and information which the new party command ; but I am of 
opinion they will fail, for two reasons. In the first place, hanng 
examined all their writings, I believe, without any exception, 
whether they consist of fascinating eloquence, diversified 
learning, and picturesque sensibility — I speak seriously what I 
feel — and that, too, exercised by one honoured in this univer- 
sity, and whom to know is to admire .and regard ; or whether 
you find them in the cruder conclusions of prelates who appear 
to have commenced their theological studies after they had 
grasped the crozier, and who introduce to society their obsolete 
discoveries with the startling wonder and frank ingenuousness 
of their own savages ; or whether I read the lucubrations of 
nebulous professors, who seem in their style to have revived 
chaos j or, lastly, whether it be the provincial arrogance and the 
precipitate self-complacency which flash and flare in an essay 
or review, I find the common characteristic of their writings is 
this — that their learning is always secondhand. 

I do not say that because learning is secondhand it may not 
be sound, or that knowledge because it is secondhand may not 
be true ; but this I do say, without any fear of denial from any 
man competent to give an opinion upon the subject, that there 
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is sometliing in original research, so imagoraling to the intellect 
and -which so braces and disciplines the human mind, that those 
■svho have undergone that process arrive at their conclusions 
with great caution and with great circumspection ; but when a 
man of brilliant imagination has to deal with a vast quantity of 
facts furnished by the labours of others, he is often tempted to 
generalise with a fatal facility, and often anives at conclusions 
which in time he has not only to repudiate, but which some- 
times he is destined to refute. 

In the second place, when I examine the -wiitings of those 
who have been the masters of the new school in this learning ; 
men who undoubtedly have gone through the x^rocess of original 
research, and have not found their equals for learning and per- 
severance and erudite assiduity for many generations — the 
great scholar's of Germany — I find this in their labours, that 
there is really nothing new. I admit their distinguished 
qualities. As Hebraists they are equal to the great scholars of 
the eighteenth, and who flourished at the end of the seventeenth 
century. In theii' knowledge of the cognate Semitic dialects 
they are infinitely su^rerior. In the new theory, or science of 
language, as it is justly called, they have of course an advan- 
tage over the old scholars, because it is a science that has only 
been developed in om o-wn time. But this I do say, that in 
all important conclusions from the alleged materials of the 
Book of Genesis dorvn to the formation of the canon, and in 
every important event, historical, literary, and s^nritual, that 
occurred in that long interval, they have been anticipated by 
the great Hebrew scholars who flourished in the eighteenth and 
at the end of the seventeenth century. 

I know it may be said that the suggestions of an Astruc and 
the investigations of a Father Simon were known only to those 
who, like them, lived in their cells and colleges ; but this is a 
•vulgar and delusive error. The learned laboms of those men 
formed the mind and inspired' the efforts of the two most intel- 
lectual bodies of men that have existed certainly since the 
Greek philosophers — for I think they were superior to the 
schoolmen — the free thinkers of England and the philosox)hers 
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of France. Therefore the conclosions of these eminent scholars 
were thoroughly placed before the public mind. All that 
inexorable logic, irresistible rhetoric, bewildering wit, could 
avail to popularise those views were set in motion to impress 
the new learning on the minds of the two leading nations of 
Europe — the people of England and the people of France. 
And they produced their effect. The greatest of revolutions 
was, I will not say occasioned by those opinions, bnt no one 
can deny that their promulgation largely contributed to that 
mighty movement popularly called the French Eevolution, 
which has not yet ended, and which is certainly the greatest 
event that has happened in the history of man. Only the fall of 
the Eoman Empire can be compared to it ; but that was going 
on for centuries, and so gradually that it cannot for one moment 
be held to have so inslantaneously influenced the opinion of 
the world. Now, what happened ? Look at the age in which 
we live, and the time when these opinions were successfullypro- 
mulgated by men who, I am sure, with no intention todisparage 
a new party, I may venture to say, were not unequal to them. 
Look at the Europe of the present day, and the Europe of a 
century ago. It is not the same Europe, Its very form is 
changed. Whole nations and great nations which then flou- 
rished have disappeared. There is not a political constitution 
in Europe existing at the present time which then existed. 
The leading community of the Continent of Europe has changed 
all its landmarks, altered its boundaries, erased its local names. 
The whole jurisprudence of Europe has been subverted. Even 
the tenure of land, which of all human institutions most affects 
the character of man, has been altered. The feudal system has 
been abolished. Not merely laws have been changed ; not 
merely manners have been changed j but customs have been 
changed. And what has happened ? ^VTien the turbulence 
was over ; when the shout of triumph and the wail of agony 
were alike stilled ; when, as it were, the waters had subsided, 
the sacred heights of Sinai and of Calvary were again revealed, 
and amid the wreck of thrones and tribunals, of extinct na^’ons 
and abolished laws, mankind, tried by so many sorrows, pun ic 
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“by so mucli suffering, and wise witli such unprecedented expe- 
rience, bowed again before the divine truths that Omnipotence 
in His ineffable wisdom had entrusted to the custody and the 
promulgation of a chosen people ! 

Well, then, because all their learning is secondhand ; because 
their conclusions are not new ; because they have already been 
placed before the mind of man with a power and a spirit that 
it is vain to expect will be again equalled ; because mankind 
have tried and rejected -this new learning now bolstered up for 
■our edification ; I believe that the efforts of this new school, 
powerful as they are and influential at this moment, and most 
injurious to these diocesan societies, will fail. 

Before sitting down, there is only one other point on which 
I wiU venture briefly to touch. We are told every day that aU 
I have feebly expressed to you may be true, but at the same 
time there is a characteristic of the present age which never 
existed in preceding ages, and which must be destructive to 
the Chruch and to all religious establishments, and that is the 
progress of science. The discoveries of science are not, we are 
told, consistent with the teachings of the Church. Now, I am 
sure there is not one in this theatre who is not prepai’ed to do 
full justice to the merits of scientific men, and who does not 
fnlly appreciate those discoveries of science which have added 
so much to the convenience of life and to the comfort of man. 
But it is of great importance, when this tattle about science is 
mentioned, that we should annex to the phrase precise ideas. 
I hold that the function of science is the interpretation of 
natm'e, and the interpretation of the highest nature is the 
highest science. What is the highest nature? Man is the 
highest nature. But I must say that - when I compare the 
interpretation of the highest natiue by the most advanced, the 
most fashionable and modish school of modem science with 
some other teachings with which we are familial-, I am not pre- 
pared to say that the lecture-room is more scientific than the 
Chm-ch. What is the question now placed before society with 
a glib assurance the most astounding ? The question is this : 
Is man an ape or an angel ? My lord, I am on the side of the 
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angels * I repudiate with indignation and abhorrence the con- 
trary view, which is, I believe, foreign to the conscience of 
humanity. IMore than that even intellectual point of view, I 
believe the severest metaphysical analysis is opposed to such a 
conclusion But, on the other hand, what does the Church 
teach us ? What is its interpretation of this highest nature ’ 
It teaches us that man is made in the image of his Creator — 
a source of inspiration and solace — a source from which only 
can flow every right pnnciple of morals and ev ery divine truth 
I say, therefore, that when we are told that the teachings of 
the Church are not consistent with the discoveries of science, 
and that in that sense the infenonty of the Church is shown, 
I totally deny the proposition I say that the scientific teach- 
ing of the Church upon the most important of all subjects is, 
in fact, infinitely superior to anything that has been brought 
forward by any of those new discovenes. In fact, it is between 
those two contending interpretations of the nature of man and 
their consequences that society will have to decide Their 
rivalry is at the bottom of all human affairs Upon our accept- 
ance of that divme interpretation, for which we are indebted to 
the Church, and of which the Church is the guardian, all sound 
and salutary legislation depends That truth is the only 
security for civihsation, and the only guarantee of real pro- 
gress. 

Now, it is to promote, to foster, and to extend in this country 
— but mainly of course to-day in this diocese — the teaching of 
that Church that we are assembled here. Let ns support in spint 
the resolution which has been moved by my nght honourable 
friend ; let us act with noited energy, with that cordial co- 
operation which, if Churchmen share, they will carry e'v erjihing 
before them , and having successfully discarded all the attempts 
which for some time appeared to paralyse our efforts, and cir- 
culate distrust among us bythose whoare the a\ owed opponents 
of the Church, let us equally discard the fanciful ideas of tins 
new party in the Church, which have extended only because 

* It xs perhaps hanllj neces^aiy to point out that nil that wis meant If 
tins assertion is that the speaker was mfiTOurof the theory whic trace* 
man s descent to the angels 
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persons are always captivated by assumed novelty, but which, I 
think, I have shown have no genuine claim to that title. And 
let us, by otu' united efforts, support that Chm’ch policy to 
which I adverted at the commencement of my observations, 
and especially the action of these diocesan institutions. 
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THE VALUE OF LITEEATUKE TO MEN OP BUSINESS. 
ADDRESS DELIVERED TO THE MEMBERS OF THE 
LIANCHESTER ATHENJSUM, October 23, 1844. 

[This visit to Manchester was during Mr. Disraeli’s tour thi'ougb 
the manufacturing districts, in company with Lord Jobn Manners 
and Mr. B. Gocbrane — the resxilts of wbicb be reproduced in ‘ Sybil.’] 

L adies and G-ENTLEMEN, — ^^Vhen I last bad the honour 
of addressing the members of the IManchester Athenaeum, 
they were struggling for the existence of their institution. It 
was a critical moment in their fortunes. They had inciUTed a 
considerable debt in its establishment : the number of its 
members had gradually, and even for some years, considerably 
decreased ; and in appealing to the sympathies of the com- 
munity they were, unfortunately, appealing to those who were 
themselves but slowly recovering from a period of severe and 
lengthened suffering. A year has elapsed, and the efforts that 
you thus made to extricate yourselves from these difficulties 
may now be fairly examined. That considerable debt has been 
hquidated : the munber of your members has been trebled — I 
believe quadrupled ; and I am happy to say that your fortunes 
have rallied, while that suffering and surrounding community 
once more meet together in prosperity and success. I think it 
not inopportune at this moment of security and serene fortune, 
that we should clearly understand the object for which this 
great struggle has been made. Under circumstances which, if 
not desperate, filled you with the darkest gloom, you resolved 
like men to exert yom* utmost energies : you applied yourselves 
to those difficulties with manly energy — with manly discretion. 
Not too confident in yourselves, you appealed, and appealed 
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successfully, to the softer sex, who you thought would sym- 
pathise with an institution intended to humanise and refine. 
Dux fcemina facti might, indeed, be the motto of your institu- 
tion, for it was mainly by such influence that you obtained the 
result which we now celebrate. 

But if the object which you had at stake was of so great 
importance, if it justified exertions so remarkable, made too at 
a moment when energy was doubly valuable, because you were 
dispirited, it, I think, would not be unwise for us now to 
inquire what was the object for which we then exerted our- 
selves, whether it were one which justified that great sacrifice, 
and if it were, to ascertain why it was ever imperilled. To- 
night we are honoured by many who, like myself, are strangers 
except in feeling, to your community. We are honoured, too, 
by the presence of deputies from many societies in this county 
and the North of England, who acknowledge a sympathy and an 
analogy of purpose with the Athenseum of ]\Ianchester. It will 
be well then to place before them briefly for their instruction, 
and perhaps it may not be without profit to remind you, what 
that institution was that you have struggled to uphold, but the 
existence of which was once endangered. 

I think it is seven or eight years ago that some of the leading 
members of your community, remembering perhaps that there 
was a time when they regretted that for them such advantages 
did not exist, thought they would establish in this great city 
some institution that might offer to the youth of Manchester 
relaxation which might elevate, and a distraction which would 
save them from a senseless dissipation. They thought that the 
time had arrived when a duty devolved on those who took a 
leading part in communities, that they should sympathise with 
the wants of the rising race, and therefore they resolved to 
establish an institution where those advantages that I haro 
referred to might be supplied. With these views they resoh ed, 
in the first instance, that some place should be supplied whcrt 
the youth of Manchester might become perfectly acquainte 
with the passing mind, and passions, and feelings, and into i 
gence of the age. They rightly understood that the newsi^P^** 
was the most effective arm of tlie press. It may, indocf , 
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considered as tire infantry of the press. It is not a complete 
battalion — yon require also ordnance and artillery, a brilliant 
cavalry : above all, you require the staff of the commander-in- 
chief, that without absolutely or actively interfering in the fray 
surveys all that occm's, and is ready at all times to apply itself 
to the quarter which requires counsel ; but still you may con- 
sider the journal as the most efficient arm of the press. With 
these views they furnished a chamber in which the members of 
the Athenaeum might perfectly be acquainted, in the perusal of 
the chief journals of the empire, with all that was passing in 
the country, all that was agitating and interesting the public 
mind — which might supply them with that information, and 
guide them in forming those opinions which it is the duty of 
every citizen of a free community to be acquainted with and 
to entertain. But, conscious that, however qualified the journal 
is to stimulate curiosity, to assist investigation, to guide opinion, 
the knowledge of that individual that is limited only by the 
daily loress is in danger of becoming superficial, you thought 
that the members of the institution should have some means 
of consulting the more mature opinions, the more accurate 
researches, of the literary mind of this and other countries, and 
wisely you made the chamber in which they might read the 
newspaper an anteroom only to the library. You formed a 
collection which is now not contemptible in numbers, for you 
may count it by thousands. What, however, is not so great as 
many of you must desire — which, in passing, I may be permitted 
to say, is no disgrace to it, because it is a deficiency which is 
shared by every great collection in this country, and I believe 
in Europe, but which I should be glad and you would be proud 
to be supplied in Manchester — mean, is that department which 
may be described as a commercial library. Manchester that 
was once merely an assemblage of manufacturers, is now a great 
mercantile emporium, and at shght expense and with no great 
difficulty, if there were sufficient zeal, you might make a collec- 
tion of all those interesting and isolated tracts on commerce 
which at various times during the last centmy have appeared 
in England, which now with difficulty you can refer to, but 
which would form in a collection a peculiar and interesting body 
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of commercial literature and which, by the by, you cannot find 
in the national repository of this country. 

You who had thus furnished the members of this institu- 
tion with the journals which gave them the information .and 
feeling of the hour, the library where they might correct the 
hasty opinions which perhaps that passing criticism is a2>t to 
engender— you knew there were many not deficient in ability, 
not deficient in aptness or feeling, to whom the very ceremony 
of reading is irksome, and who require to he appealed to by 
another means, perhaps at first sight more captivating. There- 
fore you formed a theatre where lectures were given, where the 
experiments of philosophy, the investigations of literature and 
the profusions of art, were rendered agreeable to the audience 
by the charms of the human voice. You were not content 
with having raised an institution where the journal, the libraiy 
and the lecture-room were always prepared to enlighten or to 
tamuse — you remembered those mse words of Charles V., who 
said that ‘The man who knew two languages had two souls 
and two lives,’ and therefore you established classes by which 
the youth of this city might initiate themselves in a knowledge 
of the modem languages. Your plan was comprehensive: but 
it was not limited even by this fourth division. You knew 
well that in a free country, in a coimtiy that prides itself upon 
the science and practice of self-governinent, it is the duty— - 
at least it is the interest — of all men to be able to expres*! 
themselves with perspicuity, and if possible with elegance: 
therefore you established a discussion society, an institution jn 
harmony with the political life and the social manners of 


England. 

Having thus amply provided for the formation of the mind 
of your new and rising community, you still remembered 
(borrowing a happy idea from those races of antiquity to whom 
you owe your name) that .any education which confined itself 
to sedentary pursuits was essentially imperfect, that the body as 
well as the mind should be cultivated — you wisely, and in no 
common and ordinary spirit, established a gymnasium ; the'*a 
are the principal characteristics of your institution. There .am 
others on which it would be wearisome to dwell: but T mve 
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2)laced before you six principal objects Ibal you bad desired to 
attain. Having taken this large and comprehensive view of 
the wants of your society, and meeting them with a spirit so 
liberal and large, 3’on took the best and wisest step. Yon 
knew well the effect that architectni'c produces on the human 
mind ; yon determined therefore that 3'onr establishment 
should be embodied in an edifice that should pleas tlie 
imagination and satisfy the taste. You invited the most 
eminent of modern architects; under the roof of a noble eleva- 
tion yon supplied the means for pm’sning those studies that 
1 have indicated : and this is a simple account of the i\Ian- 
chester Athenaium. 

It is difficult to conceive how a nobler purpose, if for a 
moment we dilate upon it, could have animated 3miu’ inten 
tions. ^Yheu we remember the class of your community for 
which this institution was particularl3^ adapted — when we con- 
ceive — difficult as it is, siUTounded as we now are with luxin^ 
and pleasm'c — when we attempt to picture to our imagination 
what is the position of a 3'outh, perhaps of vciy tender years, 
sent, as I am informed is veiy frequently the case, from a dis- 
tant district — to form his fortune in this great metropolis of 
labour and of science — when we think of that 3'outh, tender in 
age, with no domestic hearth to soothe and stimulate, to 
counsel or control — ^^vhen we pictmre him to ourselves after a 
da3' of indefatigable tod, left to his louel3'- evenings and his 
meagre lodgings, without a friend and without a counsellor — 
flying to dissipation from sheer want of distraction, and ijer- 
haps involved in vice before he is conscious of the fatal net 
that is surrounding him — what a contrast to his position does 
it offer when we picture him to ourselves with a feeling of self- 
confidence, which supports and sustains him after his day of 
toil, entering a great establishment where everything that can 
satisfy curiosity, that can form taste, that can elevate the sold 
of man and lead to noble thoughts and honourable intentions, 
smTounds him ! When we think of the . convenience and the 
comfort, the kindness and the sympathy, which, with a due 
decorum of manners he is sure to command — this youth, who 
but a few hours before was a stranger — viewing an institution 
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like the present only in this limited aspect, one must regard ifc 
as a great harbour of intellectual refuge and social propriety. 

If my description of what this institution offers to us, if 
my view of what it in some degree supplies, be just, what, I 
must inquire, is the reason that an institution, the prosperity 
of which now cannot be doubted, but so brief a time ago could 
apparently have been in the last stage of its fortunes ? It is 
not an agreeable task — I fear it may be considered by some an 
invidious one — if I, who am a stranger among you, should 
attempt to play the critic upon your conduct : but I feel confi- 
dence in your indulgence. I remember the kindness which has 
placed me in this honourable position, and therefore I shall 
venture to express to you the two reasons to which I think the 
dangerous state of your position mnst fairly be ascribed. I 
would say, iu the first place, without imputing the slightest 
fault to the originators of this institution— wishing to be most 
distinctly understood as not only not imputing any fanlt fo 
them, but most decidedly being of opinion that the fault does 
not lie at their door, still I cannot shut my eyes to the fiict 
that in the origin of this institution, by circumstances not 
foreseen, and which certainly were not intended, a party, a 
limited, and a sectarian feeling, in some degree pervaded its 
management. I confess, myself, that it appears to me that it 
would have been a marvel if it had been otherwise. '\\Tien we 
remember the great changes that had then but very recently 
occurred in this country ; when we recall to our mind not only 
the great changes that had occurred, but the still greater that 
were menaced and discussed ; when we remember what an in- 
fluence is created where local jealousy blends wth political 
passion, it is not difficult to imagine, because there are none 
of us present but in their sphere must have felt its influence 
it is not wonderful that men of different political opinions 
should look with extreme jealousy upon e.ich other. A com- 
bination of peculiar circumstances that created a balanced state 
of parties in those places where the struggle for dominion .and 
power takes place, very much assisted this feeling : and that 
such a feeling existed throughout all England in a degree more 
intense and more virulent than ha's ever been eqmvllod in 
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liistoiy of iliis coiintiy, I think no nv.m ^Yill deny and all 
must deplore. For my own part, I really believe that, had 
that part}^ and sectarian feeling proceeded in the same ratio of 
wulence it has done for the Inst twelve or fourteen years, it. 
must have exercised a barbarising intluence upon public senti- 
ments and public manners. There arc .‘^ome amongst us now, 
I know, who believe that the period has arrived when a great 
effort must be made to emancipate this countiy from the de- 
grading thraldom of faction — to terminate, if possible, that, 
extreme, that sectarian and limited view in which all human 
conduct is examined, observed, and criticised — to put an end 
to that exclusiveness, which, in its peculiar sphere, is equally 
deleterious as that aristocratical exclusiveness of manners 
which has produced so much evil ; and, as far as T can form 
an opinion, these views have met with sympathy from every 
part of the country. I look upon it that, to-night — I hope I 
am not mistaken — we are met to consummate and to celebrate 
the emancipation of this city, at least as far as the Athenaeum 
extends, from the influence of these feelings. I hope that our 
minds and our hearts are alike open to the true character of 
this institution, to the necessities which have created it, to the 
benefits to which it leads : and happy I shall be, and all, I a 7 n 
sme, who ai’e assisting me this evening, if it xwove that our 
eSbrts, however hmnble, may have assisted in so delightful 
and so desirable a consummation. 

Now, that is one of the reasons, and one of the principal 
reasons, why I believe a blight seemed to have fallen over our 
fortunes. I think at the same time that there is another cause 
that had exercised an injmious effect upon the position, until 
recently, of this institution. I think that a limited view of 
its real character has been taken even by those who were in- 
clined to view it in a spirit of extreme friendliness. It has been 
looked upon in the light of a luxury and not of a necessity ; as 
a means of enjoyment in the hour of prosperity from which we 
ought to be deban-ed when the adverse moment has arrived : so 
that, when trade was prospering, when all was sunshine, a man 
might condescend to occupy his s^jare hours in something else 
than a melancholy brooding over the state of the country — that 
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•when returns -were rapid and profit ready, one might deign to 
culth ate one’s faculties and become acquainted with what the 
mind of Europe was conceiving or executing ; but these were 
delights to be reserved only for those chosen hours. Now, that, 
I am bound frankly to say, is not the new which I take of this 
question — not the idea which I have formed of the real charac- 
ter of the Manchester Athenreum, I look upon it as part of that 
great educational movement which is the noble and ennobling 
characteristic of the age in which we live. Viewing it in that 
light, I cannot content myself that it should be supported by 
fits and starts. The impulse which has given us this movement 
in modem times is one that may be traced to an age that may 
now be considered comparatively remote, though the swell of 
the waters has but recently approached our own shores. Here- 
tofore society was established necessarily on a very difFerent 
principle to that which is now its basis. As civilisation ha? 
gradually progressed, it has equalised the physical qualities of 
man. Instead of the strong arm it is now the strong hand that 
is the moring principle of society. You have disenthroned 
Force and placed on her high seat Intelligence ; and the 
necessary consequence of this great revolution is that it has 
become the duty and the delight equally of every man to cul- 
tivate his faculties. The prince of all philosophy has told you 
in an immortal apophthegm, so familiar to you all that it i* 
now written in your halls and chambers, * Knowledge is power. 
If that memorable passage had been pursued by the student 
who first announced the discoveiy of that great man to society, 
he would have found an oracle not less striking, and in my 
mind certainly not less true, for Lord Bacon has not only said 
that ‘ Knowledge is power,’ but, living one century after the dis- 
covery of the printing press, he has also announced to the world 
that * Knowledge is pleasure.’ 

■\\Tiy,when the great body of mankind had become familiar 
with this great discovery, when they learned that a new soiia*e 
was opened to them of influence and enjoyment, is it wonderful 
that from that hour the heart of nations has palpitated with t le 
desire of becoming acquainted with all that has happened, an 
with speculating on what may occur? It has indeed produc 
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upon the popular intellect an influence almost as great as — T 
might say analogous to — the great change •which -was produced 
upon the old commercial -world by the discovery of the Americas. 
A new standard of value was introduced, and after this, to be 
distinofuished man must be intellectual. Nor indeed am I sur~ 
prised that this feeling has so powerfully influenced our race ; 
for the idea that human happiness is dependent on the cultiva- 
tion of the mind and on the discovery of truth, is, next to the 
conviction of our immortality, the idea the most full of consola- 
tion to man ; for the cultivation of the mind has no limits, and 
truth is the only thing that is eternal. Indeed, when you con- 
sider what a man is who knows only what is passing under his 
own eyes, and what the condition of the same man must be who 
belonofs to an institution like the one which lias assembled us 
together to-night, is it — ought it to be — a matter of surprise 
that from that moment to the present you have had a general 
feeling thoughout the civilised world in favour of the diffusion 
of knowledge? A man who knows nothing but the history of 
the passing hour, who knows nothing of the history of the past 
but that a certain person whose brain was as vacant as his own 
occupied the same house as himself, who in a moment of de- 
spondency or of gloom has no hope in the morrow, because he 
has read nothing that has taught him that the morrow has any 
changes — that man, compared with him who has read the most 
ordinary abridgment of history or the most common philosophical 
speculation, is as distinct and different an animal as if he had 
fallen from some other planet, was influenced by a different 
organisation, working for a different end, and hoping for a dif- 
ferent result. It is knowledge that influences and equalises 
the social condition of man ; that gives to all, however different 
their political position, passions which are in common, and 
enjoyments which are universal. Knowledge is hke the mystic 
ladder in the patriarch’s dream. Its base rests on the primteval 
earth, its crest is lost in the shadowy splendour of the empyrean ; 
while the great authors who for traditionary ages have held the 
chain of science and philosophy, of poesy and erudition, are the 
angels ascending and descending the sacred scale, and maintain- 
ing, as it were, the communication between man and heaven. 

YOL. II. s s 
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This feeling is so universal, thit there is no combination of 
society m any age in wlncli it has not developed itself. It 
may indeed be partly restramed under despotic go\emment‘!, 
under peculiar systems of retarded civilisation, but it is a con- 
sequence as incidental to the spirit and the genius of the 
Cliristian civilisation of Europe as that the day should follow 
night, and thestars should shine according totheirlawsand order. 
■\\ hy the very name of the institution that brings us together 
illustrates the fact. I can recall, and I think I see more ^b^n 
one gentleman iround me who equally can recall, the hours m 
which we wandered amid — 

‘ Fields tliat cool Uljssus loves ’ 

At least, there is iny honourable fnend, the member for Stock- 
port* who, I am sure, has a liv ely recollection of that classic 
stream, for I remember one of the most effective allusions he 
made to it in one of the most admirable speeches I ever 
listened to. But, notwithstanding that allusion, I would stdl 
appeal to the poetry of his constitution, and I know it abounds 
in that quality; I am sure that he could not have looked with- 
out emotion on that immortal scene. I still can remember 
that olive-crowned plain, that sunset crag, that citadel fame of 
ineffable beauty * That was a bnlhant civilisation dev eloped 
by a gifted race more than 2,000 years ago : at a time when 
the ancestors of the manufacturers of Jlanchester, who now 
clothe the world, were themselves covered with skins and 
tattooes like the red men of the wilderness 

But influences more powerful even than the useful hpse of 
time separate and distinguish you from that race. They were 
the children of the sun ♦ you live in a distant, rugged, ind 
northern clime j the} bowed before different altars, thev fol- 
lowed different custom^!, they were modified bj different man- 
ners. Votanes of the Be.autiful, they sought in art the means 
of embod 3 ing their passionate conceptions .* jou have devoted 
}Our energies to utility; and hy the means of a power almost 
unknown to antiquity, by its miraculous agencies }Oii have 
applied its creative force to almost ever} combination of human 
circumstances that could produce }OUr objects. ^ et, arniil t ic 
* Ur. Cobdcn 
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toil and triximpLs of yonr scientific industry, upon you fJiere 
comes tlie indefinable, the irresistible yearning for infellecfnal 
refinement ; you build an edifice consccrafed to those lieautiful 
emotions and to those civilising studies in n-lneli they excelled, 
and you impress upon its front a name taken from — 

‘ tVlieve on ’^Egenn shores a city rose, 

Biiill nobly ; clear the air and lighl the soil ; 

Athens t!io eye of Greece, mother of arts 
And eloquence.’ 

ISeautiful triumph of immortal genius. Sublime incentive to 
eternal fame ! Then, 1 x 11611 the feeling is so universal, ivhen 
it is one which modern ciinlisation is maturing and developing, 
who does not feel that it is not only the most benevolent, but 
the most politic thing j'ou can do to avail yourself of its influ- 
ence, and to direct in every way the formation of that character 
upon which intellect must necessaril}' now exercise an irresistible 
influence ? We cannot shut our eyes any longer to the immense 
revolution ; knowledge is no longer a lonel}^ eremite affording a 
chance and captivating hospibility to .some wandering pilgrim ; 
knowledge is now found in the market-place, a citizen and 
leader of citizens. The spirit has touched the multitude : it 
has impregnated the mass — 

Totonique infusa per artus 
Mens agitat ruolem et maguo se corpore niiscet. 

I would yet say one word to those for whom this institution 
is not entirely but principally formed. I would address myself 
to that youth on whom the hopes of all societies repose and 
depend. I doubt not that they feel conscious of the position 
which they occupy — a position which, under all circumstances, 
at all periods, in every clime and country, is one replete with 
duty. The Youth of a nation are the ^Masters- of Posterity; but 
the youth I address have duties peculiar to the position which 
they occupy. They are the rising generation of a society un- 
precedented in the history of the world ; that is at once powerful 
and new. In other parts of the kingdom the remains of an 
ancient civilisation are prepared ever to guide, to cultivate, to 
inform, to influence the rising mind. But they are born in a 
miraculous creation of novel powers, and it is rather a provi- 

s s 2 
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(lential instinct that has de\eloped the nece««ar} mean's of 
maintaining the order of your new civilisation than the natural 
foresight of man This is their inheritance They will be 
called upon to perform duties — ^great duties , I for one wi^h, for 
their sakes and for the sake of my country, that they may be 
performed greatly I give to them that coiin'tel that Thaie 
eier given to youth, and which I believe to be the wisest and 
the best — I tell them to aspire I behei e that the man who 
does not look up will look down, and that the epmt that does 
not daie to soar is destined perhap^s to grovel Fveryindna- 
dual IS entitled to aspire to that position which he believe^ hi? 
faculties qualify him to occupy , I know there are some who 
look with what I believe is short-sighted timidity and false 
prudence upon such views They are apt to tell u«, ‘ Beware 
of filling the youthful mind with an impetuous tumult of turbu 
lent fancies , teach youth rather to be content with hi? position , 
do not induce him to fancy that he is that which he i? not, or 
to aspire to that which he cannot achieve ’ In m^ mind the«e 
are superficial delusions He who enters the world finds hi« 
level It IS the solitary being, the i«olated indivadual alone in 
Ins solitude, who may be apt to miscalcuhte Ins powers and 
misunderstand his character But action teaches him the 
truth ev en if it be a stem one , association affords him the be t 
criticism in the world, and I will venture to ^a} that if h® 
belongs to the Athen'eum, though when he enters it he ma} 
think himself a genius, if nature has not giv en him a passionate 
ind creative soul, before a week ha? elap=ed he will become t 
very sober minded individual 

I wish to damp no youthful ardour I can conceive vrhd 
such an institution would have afforded to the ?iigge tue mind 
of a youthful Arkwright I can conceiio what a ntir'ing 
mother such an institution mmt have been to the brooding 
genius of jour illustrious and venerated Dalton It i? the 
asylum of the ''elf-formed , it i« the counsellor of tho c who 
iranfc counsel, but it is not a guide that mil mislead, and it J* 
the las^ place that will fill the mind of man with fd'c idc’i'' 
and false conceptions He reads a newspaper, and hi con ent 
oore? out after reading i leading article He refer" to t ‘ 
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library, and the calm wisdom of centuries and sages moderates 
the rash impulse of juvenescence. He finds new truths in the 
lecture-room and he goes home with a conviction that, he is 
not so learned as he imagined. In the discussion of a great 
question with his e()uals in station perhaps he finds that he has 
met his superiors in intellect. These are the means by which 
the mind of man is brought to a health}^ state, by which that 
self-huowlcdge that has always been lauded by sages may 
be most securely attained ; it is a rule of universal virtue, 
and from the senate to the count ing-honse will be found of 
universal application. Then to the youth of j\Ianchester, lo- 
presenting now the civic youth of this great country and this 
great district, I now appeal. Let it never be said again that 
the fortunes of these institutions were in danger. Let them 
take advantage of tliis horn- of prosperity calmly to examine, 
and deeply to comprehend, the character of that institution in 
which these vast interests are involved, and which for them 
may afford a relaxation which brings no i)ang, and yields in- 
formation which may bear them to fortune. It is to them I 
appeal with confidence, because I feel I am pleading their 
cause — with confidence, because in them I repose my hopes. 
When nations fall it is because a degenerate race intervenes 
between the class that is created and the class that is doomed. 
Let them then remember what has been done for them ; the 
leaders of their community have not been remiss in regard to 
their- interests. Let them remember that when the inheritance 
devolves upon them, the}’’ are not only to enjoy but to improve. 
They \vill one day succeed to the high places of this great com- 
munity : let them recollect those who lighted the way for 
them ; and when they have wealth, when they have authority, 
when they have power, let it not be said that they were de- 
ficient in public virtue and public spirit. When the torch is 
deKvered to them let them also light the path of human pro- 
gress to educated man. 
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KOYAL LITERARY FUND May 8 1872 

[Tlie King of the Belgians honoured the Literarj Fund dinner on 
this occasion by taking the chair and his health was proposed by Mr 
Disraeli, the only speaker of the evening so at leist report sajs who 
addressed His Majesty as * Sire '] 

M r DISRAELI, irho on nsing^ was received with loud cheer , 
said, Sire, forty years ago a portion of Europe, and one 
not the least fair, seemed doomed by an inexorable file to 
permanent dependence and periodical devastation And yet 
the conditions of that country were favourable to civilisation and 
human happiness a fertile soil skilfully cultivated, a land 
covered with beautiful cities and occupied by a race prone alike 
to libeity and religion, and always excelling in the fine art 
In the midst of a European convulsion, a great «tate«imn 
resolved to terminate that deplorable destiny, and conceived 
the idea of establishing the independence of Belgium on the 
principle of political neutrality That idea was vvelcomed at 
first with sceptical contempt But we who live m tht after 
generation can bear witness to the tnumphant succe«<5 of that 
principle, and can now take the opportunity of congntuhting 
that noble pohej which consecrated to peqietnal peicc tht 
battie-field of Europe 

Such a fortunate result was, no doubt, ovnng in i great 
legree to the qualities of the race which inhabited the land 
They have shown on more than one occasion, under severe 

trials, that they haveposes«ed those two qualities which cm 

alone enable a nation to maintain the imnciple of neutrality 
alike energy and discretion But we must not forget that it 
was their fortunate lot that the fir'll monarch who ascent et 
their throne was the most eminent statesman of the ninetetnt i 
century With consummate prudence, with unerring ju‘ 5 
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inent, with vast and varied experience, he combined those 
qualities which at the same time win and retain the heart of 
communities. We can, especially at this moment remember 
with pride that he was virtually an English Prince — not merely 
because he was doubly allied to our Royal race, hut because 
he had been educated — and with his observant mind such an 
opportunity was invaluable — ^he had been educated for years in 
this country in the practice of constitutional freedom. And 
when he ascended the throne he proved at .once that he was 
determined to be, not the chief of a party, but the monarch of 
a nation. 

When he left us, Europe was disheartened. The times 
were troublous and menacing, and all felt how much depended 
upon the character of his successor. In the presence of that 
successor it does not become me — it would be in every sense 
presumptuous — to offer a panegyric. But I may be permitted 
to speak of a public career in the language of critical apprecia- 
tion ; and I. think that all will agree that the King of the Bel- 
gians, from the first moment at which he entered into public 
life, proved that he was sensible of the spirit of the age in 
which he lived, that he felt that authority to be revered must 
be enlightened, and that the seat of no sovereign was so secm-e 
as that of him who had confidence in his subjects. The King 
of the Belgians, our sovereign chairman, derived from his royal 
father another heritage besides the fair province of Flanders ; 
he inherited an affection for the people of England. He has 
proved that in many instances and on many occasions, but 
never, in my mind, with more happy boldness than when he 
crossed the Channel, and determined to accept our invitation 
and become the chairman of the Royal Literary Fund.- With 
what felicity he has fulfilled his duties this evening you are all 
witnesses. I have been connected with your society for many 
years, as those who preceded me with my name also were long 
before ; and I think I can venture to say that in your annals 
none of those who have sat in that chair have performed its 
duties in a manner more admirable. It is something delight- 
ful, though at first sight inconsistent, that the Republic of 
Letters should, as it were, be presided over to-day by a. 
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monarch; but if there be a charming inconsistency in such a 
ciicumstance, let us meet it mth one as amiably flagrant and 
give to our sovereign chairman to-night a right royal welcome. 
It is with these feelings, gentlemen, that I now propose to you, — 
* The Health of His Hajesty the King.’ 
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8PEECH DELIVERED BY B. D’ISRAELI, ESQ., M.P., 
AT THE SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
HOSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION, BROMPTON. Iilay 
2iicl, 1849. 

ENTLEjMEN, — B efore I ventm-e to propose the toast which 
VA I am about to do, I shall make a few observations on the 
various and varying circumstances that have achieved the 
result which has just been communicated to you by the 
Honorary Secretary, in his able and satisfactory Report. It is 
impossible to make a triter remark than to say that England 
has always been justly celebrated for its public charities, but, 
like all very trite remarks, it is also very just. I apprehend 
that it is a consequence of that haj)py habit of self-government 
that in this country has been enjoyed for a longer time, and 
generally speaking to a greater degree, than in any other 
country. That habit has imposed on us duties, the fulfilment 
of which, under other circumstances, might have devolved upon 
other powers; but in England they have necessarily fallen 
upon popular combination and voluntary subscription. 

I took the occasion just now casually, with reference to 
another toast, to refer to two great public charities which have 
been founded in this country by the State. The State, there- 
fore, has not altogether been neglectful of those great pmqDoses 
that appeal to the sympathies of universal man. Grreenwich 
and Chelsea are monuments which need never fear competition 
with the institutions of any country in the world. But gene- 
rally speaking, the hospitals, the infirmaries, the asylums that 
abound in this metropolis, and in every part of this Island, are 
the results of this popular combination to which I have alluded. 
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The great hospitals, for instance, in this city — m the vicinity of 
which we are at this moment dining — need not for medicil 
science or surgical skill, shrink from nvalry with any in<?titu 
tions that now flourish, or that at any time hai e existed in this or 
any other countiy And it is very remarkable, but it is a fact 
which none can dispute, that, independently of those great en- 
dowments, magmficent in their scheme and munificent in their 
foundations — there are besides crowds of minor institutions 
which are devoted in detail to the cure and observation and 
study of disease, which those greater institutions are prepared 
to deal with in a more comprehensive spirit Indeed, you may 
say that, from the eye to the heel, there is scarcely a disorder 
that can visit our flesh which has not had, and for a consider- 
able period, in this country some institution devoted to its study, 
its cure, or its alleviation 

It IS a very remarkable circumstance that until recently— I 
may say, most recently — there was only one disease m this 
country which no one attempted to study, whicli no one a«pirecl 
to cure, and which no one came forward to alleviate I need 
not remind you that it was a disea«e most prevalent m thi^ 
country, if not peculiar to it, and one most general in its influ 
ence — one, too, not only general m its influence, but mo«t 
heartrending in its results — one which, I mav say, of alldi'? 
eases most resembles death , for it knows no distinction of cla'? 
or condition, but kuockt. at the tuireted palaces of kings equall} 
with the cellars and garrets of the poor But it is a cunou? 
question, which if one had time one might enter into— how it 
happened that in a country so ali\ e to the calamities of it 
creatures, where fe^e^ in e\eiy form and e\erytypeha« bodi 
made not only the subject of «tudy, but the foundation of insti 
tiitions for Its cure — one might be induced to stop to inquire 
how it was that a maladi which, from the returns of our mor- 
tality, unfortunately figures as the greatest contributor to that 
dark record, should m a land so distinguished for its svmii'it iv 
with suffenng, for its scientific acqui^tion®, for tlie facihta — 
the generous facility — with which wealth is devottd to tht curt 
of the calamities of life, should, as it were in dc^iKur, be 
sidered as the only \isitation of Prondrnce with which we i*‘rt 
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not called upon to contend, and to whose inevitable influence- 
we were to bow without a struggle ? 

One would have naturally supposed that, as private experi- 
ence taught us, it was possible occasionally to arrest the course 
of consumption, frequently to mitigate the sufferings which it 
occasioned, and that as under any circumstances it was wise, by 
some machinery to aggregate its phenomena — from which alone 
men of science can deduce remedial results — that that spirit of 
association which has always pervaded English society, as well 
as that charitable impulse which has always been its charac- 
teristic, would have long ago brought about some result similar 
to that happy effect which we are now met to-night to celebrate- 
and to aid. One would have imagined, when we remember 
that there is no class of society that is not perpetually reminded 
of the existence and influence of this dire complaint, which 
rocks, as it were, at the same time the cradle of the infant,, 
and precipitates even age to the tomb, which touches all classes, 
of society, which every one present in the course of his life has 
had to deplore as a fatal agency that has dusked the bloom of 
his existence, and darkened the retrospect of his Hfe, one would 
have supposed the active impulses of Englishmen would long 
ago have induced them to see whether they could not grapple 
with this cause of calamity. 

But that is not the case. Although this country is distin- 
guished for its public charities, although, as I have said, the 
hospital, the infirmary, and the refuge cluster in every part of 
this Island, it was scarcely known but a few years back — ^it is 
not Imown now to the majority of om’ fellow-subjects, that the 
comsum]Dtive patient, the member of a class that suffers 
longest, and suffers in the greatest numbers, was exactly that 
patient against whom the doors of every charity were shut. It 
is not for me — it is not the wish of anyone here — to question 
the propriety of the regulations. They were made by men 
influenced by feelings as high and as good as any of those pre- 
sent. It was necessity that mged these regulations and dic- 
tated these rules. But as far as public charity is concerned, 
they were strict and inflexible; they were the laws of the 
Medes and Persians to those whose hectic cheek and faltering 
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energies were refused admittance into their munificent endow- 
ments. Because this disease was always hngeiing, because it 
was usually fatal — the^e were the leasons that for years were 
alleged why the victims of consumption should be welcomed 
only with closed doors Now, appealing to your sympatlues— 
after all the freshest and most perennial source of those actions 
which remedy the evils of life — one would have thoughtthat 
these were circumstances which must from the first have en- 
gaged the feelings of man ; but viewing it not merely in the 
light of sympathy, \aewing it m the «!e\erer but not le«s 
loftier aspect of science, such a lesult ought to be greatly 
■deprecated. 

It has been considered that consumiition is an incurable 
•disease It is not for me — it would be the height of arrogance 
in me, and in most of us jiresent— to express an opinion ujioo 
such a subject ; but the philosophy of human nature is oui 
common portion. All of us must feel that the secrets of mtiire 
cannot yet be told ; and in an age distinguished as the present 
for the ap2ilication of science to social life — Imng as we do 
amid marvels so \ast, daily produced by an agency so recent — 
he 18 indeed a bold man who can say that he is to fold his arms 
m despair and sit down, and when he encounters a cahmity 
can believe that a beneficent Pro\idence which surrounds us 
has not sujiphed man with some remedial resource 

Not only, then, becau'»e the natural syanpathie** of our kind 
should make us advance to arrest the disease that wis always 
hngenng, and often fatal, but because we must have felt that, 
in the establishment of an in»fit«tion that would iiecessirily 
aggregate the jihenomena from which scientific results accniC} 
it was the duty and interest of ns all to establi'ih some institu- 
tion of that kind which would produce such result-* I 
surprised that earlier than it occurred so happy a conception 
should not have been afforded as that which e«tnhh«he<l the 
Ho'-pital for Consumption and Pulmonary Complaints. And y‘ t 
it IS easy for me at this moment, in our hour of success and i>ro- 
‘'lierity', to express this feeling; but less thin eight years ago 
such a iinnciiile was not recognised, such an idea had not fount 
favour with society, and such an institution did not iri'^t. 
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It is only eight years ago — less than eight years ago — ^that a 
public meeting not very numerously attended was held at the 
Hanover Sq^uare Booms, and that those opinions which I have 
feebly expressed were first developed to public notice. It is 
less than eight years ago, but what an encouragement is it to a 
man animated by the consciousness of being the advocate of a 
principle — ^what an inducement is it to public exertion to those 
who are inspired by the consciousness of being the advocate of 
a principle, — what an inducement is it to public exertion to 
those who are inspired by the consciousness that they are 
performing a public duty, and worldng for the advancement of 
universal man, when we contrast that then almost unnoticed 
meeting with the consequences that have accrued from it, and 
even mth this assemblage this day ! Then the sufferer could 
not find a refuge; then it was held as an axiom that the 
sufferer could not even be relieved. But what during this 
brief period of time — a time hardly exceeding the term of the 
shortest lease of a house that any man in this room would 
grant to-morrow, — what have been the consequences of a gi’and 
idea launched into public life and intrusted to public spirit ! 
Among those who came forward on that occasion, I think my 
noble friend on my right has the proud satisfaction of reflect- 
ing that he was present. They were then emboldened to hire 
a temporary apartment in a suburb, for the prudential prose- 
cution of their plan. Twenty sufferers were admitted, at great 
cost and at a considerable venture. 

But though eight years have only elapsed, I can now tell 
you that the old lodgings in the suburb have been superseded 
by a splendid and magnificent structure, — that during that term 
nearly 1,000 patients have received within those walls every 
remedy which skill and solicitude combined could desire, — 
that more than two-thirds of them have left those walls greatly, 
and in many instances completely relieved, — that though 200 
have indeed quitted us for ever, they have quitted us under 
circumstances the most alleviating to them, with the conscious- 
ness that they have received every aid that the finest skill 
could devise, with the reflection that they have received every 
consolation which spiritual ministrations could afford, with the 
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conviction that their families, instead of sacnficmg their ill to 
obtain for them some ca-ual and comp irati\e luxury, haie not 
been lumed by irhat to them muat ever be a great cahmitj— 
the loss of those they love,— and with this great socnl con- 
sideration, that in the study of their cases they may have left 
a great scientific legacy that may spare to their posterity the 
evils from which they have sufleied. 

But I could not but li-sten with great interest to the con- 
clusion of the Report which we have just heard read — namelj, 
an abstract of the Medical Report, where I find in a document 
signed by a number of gentlemen of the highest character m 
their professions, that from vrJnt they observe, to a degree 
amounting to eight per cent, we have a right to believe that 
there have been positive cures through the agency of tins 
institution ; and though they have not been able to trace the 
result of all these instances to the end, from having lo«t sight 
of the intients after they quitted the hosintal, yet, allowing 
even for the chances of relapse, we may rely that at least 23 
per cent, of the patients have a chance of fulfilling the term 
of their live« without being tnt short by this mj8tenon«, 
baneful, and irresistible destroyer. 

But it is not all that a thousand sufferers have been leceived 
within yoiu walls, have been in a great degree relieved from 
their sufferings and restored to society, — it is not all that under 
any circumstances their disease, instead of being the mere suf- 
fering of the individual, has, in the worst circumstance'?, been 
••ecorded in the annals of science for the advantage of those who 
follow us This IS not all, but ujiwards of 1 1,000 patienf? liave 
been ministered to bj jonr energies, and by the devotion 
•of your means upvrards of 11,000 persons have been i-ehevcd 
without the walls of your institution. 

It .appears by the Report of the Medical Attendants, that 
they do not consider that the^ have theni<felvcs erinnniHl 
■or scientifically analjsed under the«e circum«tance<? much 
more than 4,000 wlio suffered under puhnonarj con'-nmptJon. 

JI my who came to them were crammed simply because they 
thought they were aflteted with this disease, lironiluh". 
morbid digestion, sei ere influenza— diseases as remarhaUo or 
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tlieir depressing effects upon the mind as their physical qualities 
— drove them for a remedy to this Society. But when to more 
than 5,000 of our fellow creatiu-es we could teach that they 
wei’e not the victims of that fatal disease, before which they 
thought they were about to fall, can you for an instant deny 
that you were at that moment accomplishing as great a benefit 
to human nature almost as if you had cured them of the dis- 
order of which they thought they were the victims? They 
went home from Brompton where, under the auspices of your 
institution, then* wants and necessities had been administered 
to, — ^thejf went home that da}' with heart, s relieved and spirits 
elevated; and when science whispered to them that they were 
not — that they could not be — admitted into your institution, be- 
cause they were not qualified, firstby a disease almost uniformly 
fatal, do not you suppose you renovated the energies of many 
subjects of the Queen, and that by that agency alone — which 
is axiparently but a secondary consideration in the subject 
before us — you were advancing the fortunes of our common 
country ? 

Well, gentlemen, I say it is a very great encom-agement 
that we should contrast the meeting in the Hanover Square 
Booms with the results which have since occurred. I envy 
those who were present on that day. I envy the feeling of the 
gentleman who was Secretaiy at the Hanover Square Booms, 
who read that day the number of letters from eminent indivi- 
duals who could not attend. I envy him when I remember 
what he must feel at this moment when, in the eighth year, he 
reads the Beport which he has communicated to us this night. 
I confess to you that I share in his feeliugs in no ordinary 
degree. I recollect with pride that that gentleman is one of 
my constituents. I recollect Avith interest that I have known 
him from his boyhood ; and that in his boyhood I observed 
that high principle and great energy which have made his sub- 
sequent career eminently prosperous. And I am pleased, I am 
more than pleased — I am deeply gratified that, in that chapter 
of circumstances that is called life, it is my lot to-day thus 
legitimately to bear my recognition to the private excellence 
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and tlie public sen ice , to the \utuea and talents of Philip 
Eose ' 

The Secretary has referred lu his Report to what was done 
by that accomplished lady whose name you greeted with cheers, 

which she well deserved It should be known to the public 

it should be more than known — -it should be graven on the 
public heart, that more than 1,600^ was poured into your 
treasury on one morning by a stranger — by an artist, not m an\ 
way connected with the pm poses of your institution A\Tiy, it 
only a day or two ago that in the newspapers I observed at a 
public dinner like the present, a meeting called together to 
promote a chanty of a character more limited than this— I 
think it was for the benefit of governesses — that the same per- 
sonage contnbuted a more than princely donation, — as much, 
I think, even as 200^ , though she was not herself present on 
that occasion "V'Tiy, gentlemen, there is not a city in this 
Island that she has not \isited, where she has not charmed 
with her talents, and where she has not renov ated the chantabU 
institutions that were in decay I look upon the conduct of 
this ladj as one of the most remarkable features of the age no 
live in I know nothing m clae«ic story, or in tho«e feudd 
epochs when we are taught that the individual was mort 
influential, when character was more forcible — I know nothing 
to be compared with the career of this admirable woman 
gentlemen, it almost reaches the lugh ideal of human nature, 
when we portray to oursehes a youthful maiden, innocent and 
benignant, in the possession of an unparalleled and omnipotent 
charm, aWemate/y enfriociiig fhe heart of natrons, ami tlteu 
kneeUng at the tomb of suffering, of calamity, and of care 
To me there is something most beautiful m this life of mti«ic 
and chanty, — a life passed imid divine sounds and still dnintf 
deeds I honour the power of the artist "W e hear of the kings 
and Cfesars of the world icknowltdging the magic of her sjiell, 
bestowing on her the jewels, and offering to her the gorg‘ ons 
tapestries of antique courts IJut how grett is the nrti t who 
can say, ‘ Anj morning in the saloon of a theatre! canas*cn)lh 

• nononir\ Secretarj- aftcrwnrU r II ilip R sc Rart„ nn 1 one ot t-” 
Rcaconsfields executors 
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the world together, and can support an institution and reward 
an indi\udual ten thousand times more than any king or 
emperor ! ’ I honour the pmity of the artist. I think there is 
something not only unprecedented but transcendental in one 
Imnsr in the affluence of fame, never for a moment the victim 
of the inebriation of vanity, but when the riches of the world 
are poured at her feet, and the plaudits of millions ring in her 
ears, turning aside directly' to feel the common sympathies of 
our common humanity, and of all her treasure instantly appro- 
priating, as it were, her tithes to human nature. 

It has been said that society has viewed the frailties of 
artists with a lenient eye. It has been considered that any 
deficiencies among those children of susceptibility should not 
be exposed to too severe a ken ; and it is not for me — I am 
sm'e it is not the inclination of any one at Ihis moment — to 
dispute a proposition that takes a softening view of the conduct 
of human natm’e. But it is due to one who has done so much, 
and done it so well, — it is due to her that we should publicly 
express our gratification that she lent to us not only the attrac- 
tion of her incomparable talents but the sanction of her spotless 
name. And, gentlemen, I, for one, honour Jenny Lind above 
all things, because she has shown that she comprehends her 
position, and that a great artist, sustained by virtue, upheld 
by self-respect, and fuU of the magnificence of her mission, 
ranks in the liighest class of human beings and human bene- 
factors. 

You will remember, also, that on this occasion you have 
been honom'ed by one, M. Guizot, whose presence, under any 
circumstances, and at any place, might well be gratifying. The 
purpose and beauty of your institution have summoned heie to- 
night an individual who, in his retirement — his interesting and 
honom*able retirement — lives, as it were, beneath its shadow. 
I know nothing that is more interesting than that this should 
have brought this gentleman to your table. This is not a 
place for political sentiments, — I utterly discard them ; but I 
say this to any gentleman who cries ‘ Question,’ that wherever 
T am, or whatever is spoken, however I may differ fi’om indivi- 

VOL. II. T T 
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duals, — and I differ from the illustrious man on my left in 
many things, — this is always my rule, Homage to heroes ' 

I will recall you for a moment to the still small -voice of 
Charity I am sorry that anyone, from a mistaken feeling, should 
have interrupted for a moment the full flow of our sentiments 
I wish to see cluster round our cause all opinions, all individual®, 
all that feel any sympathy with the suffermgs of human nature 
Is it possible that there can be anyone in this room who cau 
introduce, on such an occasion, any party or sectarian senti 
ment ? I thought here, at least, they were absent , I thought, 
at least, that this was consecrated ground for the best feelings 
of our common nature Why, gentlemen, before I came here 
my carriage was stopped for a moment to receive two contnbu 
tions to this chanty , I opened them , and I found one of them 
from Sir Robert Inglis, which he requested me personally to 
present, — and the other -was from Baron Rothschild 

When I came to take your chair to-day httle did I think, 
when I accepted yoim invitation, that I should find upon in) 
left hand my distinguished fnend M Guizot * I have known 
him in his pr^de of place, — I have seen him among the great 
ones of the world, — I have seen the great ones of the world 
bow before him, — I have seen him in his hour of direst adv er«ity , 
but I always found him the same, — because, gentlemen, great 
as he was in his station, he was greater in himself Now, I «>ay, 
it IS most mterestmg that he should be hero, that, living m 
Brompton, living m seclusion in that suburb, he should see tl i® 
beautiful huAding consecrated to an admirable idea , and that 
he should cortie into the heart of the Git) of Ijondon, md ‘'*a}» 

‘ I, too, will contribute, even in my fall, to the sticce® of an 
institution that will outlive ministers and monarchs 

I^et us show to-night that we are sensible of thi® intcre tmg 
incident I say, it marks out this chant} as one tint I ftrvcntl} 
believe has been pecuharly favoured by Provadence in all d® 
course, — that I believe there has been a combination of circnm 
stances to interest the best feelings of our nature in its 
Let us prove it Let us now resolve that this institution ® ■> 
not only floun“h, but shall appear in its complete and 

> M Ouuot had attended on ticvr Mr Dwraell 
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form. Let. \is rise from this table with the same spirit that 
animated Sir Henry Fonlis in his no])le and admirable conduct 
— as animated j\Ir, j\Iontgomery,in a com-se worthy of the times 
of the Crusades. Let us rise from this table, not as we would 
from some rich banquet to a common-i)lace charity, but with 
the conviction that we are banded together to do a great deed, 
and that each of us will hereafter remember this night as one 
memorable in his existence, and will reflect with satisfaction, 
and even with delight, that ho has drunk tliis toast, which I 
now propose, — ‘ Prosperity to the Hospital for Consumption.’ 
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DEATH OF PRINCE ALBERT, Feb 6, 1862 

[In speaking on the Address Mi Disraeli concluded his remarks 
with the following tribute to the late Pnnce Consort, who diet! in 
the previous December ] 

T here are many other topics in the Speech whicli are not 
undeserving of attention, but I confess I am not myself 
inclined on this night to enter into minute criticism or contro- 
lersy on these mutters No person can be insensible to the 
fact that the House meets to night under circumstances Ter) 
much changed from those which have attended our assembhng 
for many years Of late years — indeed for more than twenty 
years past — whatever may have been our personal nraJnes, and 
whatever our party stnfe, there was at least one sentiment in 
which we all coincided, and that was a sentiment of admiring 
gratitude to that Throne whose wisdom and whose goodne*'' 
had so often softened the acerbities of our free public life, and 
had at all times «!o majestically represented the matured intel- 
ligence of an enlightened people 

Sir, all that is changed He is gone wh6 was ‘ the comfort 
and support’ of that Throne It has been said tint there i 
nothing which England «o much appreciates as the fulfilment 
of duty The Pnnce whom we have lost not only was eminent 
for the fulfilment of duty, but it was the fulfilment of the 
highest duty under the most difficult circumstances Prince 
Albert was the Consort of his bo^creign— he wa*' the fither 
of one who might be his So\ereign — he was the Fnmo Conn 
cillor of a realm, the political constitution of which di‘ 
not even recognise his political etistence Tet under thc*^ 
circumstances, so difficult and so delic ite, he cicv ited e'cn 
the Throne by the dignity and purity of his doinc'tic ' 
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He framed and partly accomplished a scheme of education for 
the heir of England which proved how completely its august 
proprietor had contemplated the office of an English King. 
In the affairs of State, while his serene spirit and his elevated 
position bore him alDove all the possible bias of onr party life, 
he showed on every occasion all the resources, all the pru- 
dence, and all the sagacity of an experienced and • responsible 
statesman. Sir, I have presumed to touch upon three instances 
in which there was on the part of Prince Albert a fulfilment of 
dut}^ — duty of the highest character under cii'cumstances of 
the greatest difficulty. I will venture to touch upon another 
point in his character equally distinguished by fulfilment of 
duty, but in which the dutj' was not onl}' fulfilled, but, was 
created. 

Although when he was adopted by this country he was, after 
all, but a youth of tender years, such was the character of his 
mind — at once observing and contemplative — that in due 
season he discovered, that notwithstanding all those great 
achievements which long centuries of internal concord and 
public liberty had peimitted the energy and enterprise of 
Englishmen to achieve, there was still a gi-eat deficiency in our 
national character, which, if neglected, might lead to the im- 
pahing not only of our social happiness, but even of the 
sources of om- public wealth. That was a deficiency of cultm'e. 
But he was not satisfied with detecting a want ; he resolved to 
supply it. His plans were deeply laid ; they were maturely 
prepared; and notwithstanding the obstacles which he in- 
evitably encountered, I am prepared to say they were eminentlj’^ 
successful. What might have been his lot had he completed 
that term which is ordained as the average life of man, it 
might be presumption to predict. Perhaps he would have im- 
pressed upon his age not only his character but his name. But 
this, at least, posterity must admit, that he heightened the 
intellectual and moral standard of this countiy ; that he ex- 
tended and expanded the sympathies of classes ; and that he 
most beneficially and intimately adapted to the productive 
powers of England the inexhaustible resources of science and 
art 
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Sir, it IS sometimes deplored by those who admired and 
loved him that he was thwarted occasionally in his under- 
takings, and that he was not duly appreciated. But the«e ire 
not circumstances for regret, but for congratulation. Thej 
prove the leading and onginal mind which has so long and so 
advantageously laboured for this country. Had he not en- 
countered these obstacles, had he not been subject to tb-' 
occasional distrust and misconception, it would only haie 
shown that he was a man of ordinary mould and temper. 
Those who improve must change, those who change mast 
neces=arily disturb and alarm men’s prejudices. A\’hat he hid 
to encounter was only a demonstration that he was a man 
superior to his age, and therefore admirably adapted for the 
work of progress There is one other point, and one only, on 
which I will presume for a moment to dwell, and it is not for 
the sake of you, Sir, or those who now hear me, or of the 
generation to which we belong, but it is that those who come 
after us may not misunderstand the nature of tbs illustnons 
man. Prince Albert was not a mere patron ; he was not one 
of those who by their gold or by their smiles reward excellence 
or stimulate exertion. His contnbutions to the cause of State 
were far more powerful and far more precious. He ga\e to it 
bs thought, his time, his toil; he ga\e to it bs life. On both 
sides and in all parts of the House I see many gentlemen who 
occasionally ha\e acted with the Prince at those council boards 
where they conferred and consulted upon the great under* 
takings with which he ivas connected I ask them, without 
fear of a denial, whether he was not the leading spirit, whether 
his was not the mind wbch foresaw the difficulty, bs not tlie 
resources that supplied the remedy; whether bs was not the 
courage which sustained them under apparently oierpowcnng 
difficulties; whether ei eiyone who worked with him did not 
feel that he was tlie real onginator of those plans of iinjiroie- 
ment which they .I't^isted in carrying into effect ? 

But what avail these words ’ This Hou'^e to night has hetn 
asked to condole with the Crown U[)on tins great cahniity 

Ko easj office. Tocondole, ingcneral,i8 theoffice oftho-cw ‘ » 

without the pale of sorrow, still feel for the sorrowing hut in 
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this instance the conntiy is as hcartsirichen as its Queen. Yet 
. in the mutual sensihilit}’ of a Sovereign and a people there is 
something ennobling — somelhing -which elevates Ihe spirit 
beyond the level of mere earthly sorrow. The counties, the 
cities, the corporations of the realm — those illustrious associ- 
ations of learning and science and art and shill, of -which he 
was the brightest ornament and ihe inspiring spirit, have bowed 
before the Throne. It does not become the Parliament of the 
country to be silent. The expression of our feelings may be 
late, but even in that lateness may be observed some propriety. 
To-night the two Houses sanction the expression of the public 
sorrow, and ratify, as it were, the record of a nation’s woe. 


THE END. 
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